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Agricultural  Crisi$f  review  of  Mr.  Gramier's  book  upon,  216 — iall  in 
agrieultoral  prices,  217 — ^burden  of  debt,  219 — effect  upon  land- 
lords and  fiirmers,  220 ;  and  upon  labourers,  222 — cause  of  depres- 
sion,  225 — ^remedies  proposed,  226 — ^land  tenure,  227 — fiiliacies  of 
land  nationalisation,  229 — ^protection,  282 — bonuses  derived  from 
increased  income-tax,  288 — readjustment  of  local  taxation,  285 — 
bimetallism  as  a  remedy  for  depression,  287 — relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  240 — ^mixed  farming,  248 — political  hostility  of 
labourers  towards  fiurmers  and  landlords,  244 — peasant  tenancies, 
245. 

Aitken,  0.  J..,  his  life  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  reviewed,  174. 

AlchemisU  of  Egypt  and  Cfreece,  review  of  works  on,  202 — early 
Greek  papyri  on  magic  and  metal-working,  208 — alloys,  206 — 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  207 — first  mention  of  transmutation  of 
metals,  208  —  receipts  for  producing  gold,  209  —  2<osimus  of 
Panopolis,  210 — ^philosopher's  stone,  212 — imitating  precious  stones, 
218 — Moorish  alchemists,  215. 

Ansorif  Sir  TT.,  his  work  on  the  Constitution  reviewed,  889. 

Arhuthnotj  Dr.  John,  review  of  his  life  and  works,  174^-early  years, 
175 — ^becomes  a  physician,  176 — Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Queen 
Caroline,  177 — his  works  on  medicine,  177 — meeting  with  Swift, 
179— member  of  the  *  Brothers'  Society  and  *  October '  Club,  180 
— *  Scriblerus  •  Club,  181— with  Pope  at  Twickenham,  184— 
on  the  duties  of  a  Queen's  bedchamber  woman,  185 — later  yeans, 
187— political  sympathies,  188— *  History  of  John  Bull,'  190— 
'  Martinufl  Scriblerus,'  192—*  The  Art  of  Political  Lying,'  194— 
Twickenham  literary  circle,  197— clubs  and  literary  coteries,  200. 

Argyll  J  Dvke  of,  his  book  on  Economic  Fallacies  reviewed,  454 ;  on 
Irish  Nationalism  reviewed,  565. 

Astronomy,  Old  and  New,  review  of  works  upon,  544 — Proctor's '  Saturn 
and  its  System,'  544 — *01d  and  New  Astronomy,'  547 — Sir  W. 
Herschel's  researches,  549 — limitation  of  universe,  550 — Milky  Way, 
552 — photographs  of  star-clouds,  558—'  Coal  Sack '  and  rayless 
abysses,  554 — ^annular  formation  of  Milky  Way,  555— Southern 
Cross,  557-^Ustance  of  galactic  clusters,  558— composition  of  Milky 
Way,  559 — nebulw,  561 — ^Magellanic  star-clouds,  568. 
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Bentf  J.  7.,  his  book  on  MashonaUnd  reviewed,  283. 
Berthelot,  if.,  his  works  on  alchemy  reviewed,  202. 
Boeddicker,  0.,  his  book  on  Milky  Way  reviewed,  544. 
^^^arrowsj  Prof,  Af.,  his  commentaries  on  History  of  England  reviewed, 
389. 


Cap^  P. "A, J  his  life  of  Ck)mmer8on  reviewed,  321. 

Ghampollion-Figeacy  J,  «/.,  his  book  on  Fontainebleau  reviewed,  420. 

Churchy  W,  C.y  his  life  of  John  Ericsson  reviewed,  31. 

Coke,  Lady  Mary,  review  of  her  letters  and  journals,  519 — alleged 
engagement  to  Dake  of  York,  521 — Sunday  Drawing-rooms,  522 — 
high  play  among  ladies,  523 — journey  to  South  of  France,  524 — 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  525 — S^vign^-Grignan  letters,  527 — ^letters 
from  Horace  Walpole,  530,  540 — in  Vienna,  531 — Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  532 — Marie  Antoinette,  538 — ^in  disgrace  with  Maria 
Theresa,  542. 

Colombf  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.,  his  book  on  Naval  Defence  reviewed, 
484. 

Colour- Blindness,  review  of  books  upon,  129 — Royal  Commission  on 

^  colour- vision,  130 — prevalence  of  colour-blindness,  131 — *  cramming ' 
for  colour  examinations,  133 — disastrous  consequences  of  colour- 
blindness, 135 — tests  for  detection  of,  137 — normal  vision,  140 — 
recommendations  of  the  Commission,  142 — curious  examples  in 
private  life,  143. 

Commerson,  Philibert,  review  of  biographies  of,  321 — ^ancestry,  321 — 
studies  in  botany  and  natural  history,  322 — friendship  with 
Linnaeus,  323 — hydrophobia,  324 — botanical  exploration  of  Savoy 
and  Switzerland,  326 — scientific  correspondents,  327— adventurous 
experiences,  328 — ^researches  in  Central  France,  329 — ^marriage,  330 
— settles  in  Paris,  331 — expedition  round  the  world,  332 — eccentric 
will,  333 — Monte  Video,  334 — Rio  Janeiro,  335 — discovers  the 
BougainvilUa,  836 — Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Jesuits,  336 — Pacific  islands, 
338 — Tahiti,  339— romance  of  Jean  Bar^,  339— transit  of  Venus 
expedition,  341 — Mauritius,  342 — Madagascar,  344 — Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, 346^-eDd  of  his  mission,  348 — death,  349 — his  collections,  350 
— personal  characteristics,  352. 

D 

Dan,  R,  P.  F.  P.,  his  book  on  Fontainebleau  reviewed,  420. 

De^champs,  L,,  his  book  on  French  colonial  policy  reviewed,  354 . 

Dropmore  Papers,  review  of,  145— correspondence  of  Governor  Pitt, 
146— the  Pitt  diamond,  146— Robert  Pitt,  151— Thomas  Pitt,  152— 
letter  of  Grarrick,  154— letters  of  Walpole,  155 — despatch  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  concerning  Grattan,  159 — the  Pitt  Adminis- 
tration, 163— correspondence  of  Grenville  and  Dundas,  168 — letter 
of  Marquis  Wellesley  describing  Paris  in  1790^  170« 
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Economic  Fallacies,  review  of  Duke  of  Argyll's  book  upon,  454 — ^right 
of  posaessioD,  456^ — Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  459,  471 — true  theory 
of  yalaes  and  wages,  462 — sources  of  wealth,  468 — right  of  conquest 
and  reign  of  law,  464 — security  of  tenure,  467 — price  and  cost  of 
production,  475-— rise  and  ML  in  value  of  labour,  477 — influence  of 

^modern  inventions,  478 — Wages  Fund  theory,  481. 
^^dridge-Gh-een,  F,  W.,  his  book  on  colour-blindness  reviewed,  129. 

Ericsson,  John,  review  of  Mr.  Church's  life  of,  31 — ^his  Swedish  origin, 
32 — training,  83— ensign  of  Chasseurs,  34-— marriage  and  divorce, 
35 — '  flame  engine '  and  other  inventions,  35 — steam  fire-engine,  37 

•  novelty '  locomotive,  88 — *  caloric '  engine,  39 — second  marriage, 
40 — screw-propellers,  40 — removes  to  America,  44 — *  Princeton  * 
warship,  45 — twin-screw,  46 — ^the  *  Ericsson,'  47 — the  *  Monitor  *  and 
'  Merrimac,'  49 — light-draught  monitors,  56 — ^repeating  rifle,  57 — 
the  '  Miantonomoh,'  58 — later  years,  60. 

F 

Ferry,  J,,  his  reports  on  Tonkin  and  Algeria  reviewed,  354. 

FofUainebleau,  review  of  books  concerning,  420 — ^forest,  422 — first  royal 
reaidencey  423 — castle  of  Louis  YIL,  424 — Philip  Augustus  and 
hermitage  of  Franchard,  425 — buildings  of  St.  Louis,  426 — Philip 
the  Fair  at,  428 — ^library  of  Charles  the  Wise,  428 — ^reconstruction  by 
Francis  I.,  429 — Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  at,  430 
— Cour  Ovale,  430 — Primaticcio,  431 — art  collections,  431 — 
Bmperor  Charles  V.  at,  432 — Catherine  de  Medicis,  432 — decoration 
under  Henry  II.,  433 — Francis  IL  and  Huguenots,  434 — freaks  of 
Charles  IX.,  434— chapel  of  Henry  IV.,  435 — forest  spectre,  436 — 

*  galeries,'  gardens,  and  park  of  Henry  IV.,  437— conference  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  437 — Marshal  de  Biron,  438 — decoration 
under  Louis  XIH.,  440 — Christine  of  Sweden  and  murder  of 
Monaldeschi,  441 — Louis  XIV.  at,  444 — demolitions  under  liouis 
XV.,  445 — Madame  de  Pompadour  at,  446 — Napoleon  and  Pope 
Pius  Vn.  at,  449-'Napoleon's  ferewell  to  Old  Guard  at,  451 — 
historical  charms  of,  452. 

Fortescue,  /.  B,,  review  of  his  manuscripts,  145. 

Frederic,  H.,  his  book  on  Israel  in  Russia  reviewed,  1. 
yFrench  Colonial  Policy,  review  of  books  upon,  354— projects  of  Henri 
rV.,  355 — Richelieu  s  colonising  companies,  355 — Colbert's  East  and 
W&3t  Indian  companies,  359 — colonial  quarrels  between  France  and 
England,  368 — French  anti-colonial  party,  366 — policy  of  Louis 
Philippe,  368 — modem  French  acquisitions,  369 — Tunis  and  Ton- 
quin,  873 — Algeria,  379 — ^proposals  of  colonial  reformers,  385. 

G 

Oamier,  R.  M.,  his  history  of  English  Landed  Interest  reviewed,  216. 
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Home  Rule  Billy  review  of,  and  of  speeches  &c,  concerning,  565 — a 
new  Constitution,  565~Irish '  nationhood,'  566— Bill  of  1886, 567— 
Irish  members  at  Westminster,  568,  583 — ^a  'statutoiy  nation,' 
569 — Duke  of  Argyll  on  *  Irish  Nationalism,'  569 — analysis  of  the 
Bill,  570 — Irish  Executive  and  supremacy  of  Pai'liament,  571 — 
functions  of  new  Legislature,  574 — results  beneficial  or  otherwise  to 
the  Irish  people,  576 — financial  position,  577 — Irish  balance-sheet, 
579— effect  upon  British  finance,  580 — land  question  shelved,  580 — 
demonstrations  against  the  Bill,  581 — new  electorate,  583 — failure 
of  the  scheme,  584. 

I 

Irish  Conspiracy^  The  Oreat,  see  Le  Caron,  Major  H. 


Lancaster  and  York,  review  of  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay's  history  of  the 
struggle  between,  92 — Henry  IV.'s  title  to  the  crown,  97 — *  Merci- 
less Parliament,'  90 — causes  of  Richard's  fall,  100 — Henry's 
character,  100 — Lollards,  101 — *  Unlearned  Parliament,'  102 — 
Henry  V.'s  war  policy,  104— conspiracy  of  Earl  of  Cambridge,  106 
— campaign  of  Agincourt,  106 — causes  of  English  success  over 
France,  108 — infant  Henry  VL  proclaimed  king  of  England  and  of 
France,  112 — Duke  Humphrey,  114 — Joan  of  Arc  and  English  re- 
verses, 115 — causes  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  118 — claims  of  Richard, 
DukeofYork,  121— battle  of  Wakefield,  123— Edward  IV.,  124— 
Warwick's  revolt,  126— battle  of  Boeworth,  128. 

Lanin,  E,  B,,  his  book  on  Russian  characteristics  reviewed,  1. 

Law^  E,  J,  F.J  his  book  on  Russia  reviewed,  1. 

Le  Caron,  Major  H,^  review  of  his  recollections,  247 — early  years, 
248 — adventures  during  Civil  War  in  America,  249 — marriage, 
250 — Fenian  invasion  of  Canada,  251,  256 — employed  as  a  spy  by 
the  English  government,  252 — patriot,  not  traitor,  253 — adjutant- 
general  in  Fenian  army,  255 — Riel's  rising  of  half-breeds,  256 — 
Clan-na-Grael,  257 — Pamell  in  United  States,  259 — aaaasflination 
policy,  260 — ^visit  to  Egan  in  Paris,  261 — interview  with  Parnell, 
261 — Irish  revolutionary  conventions  at  Chicago,  263 — Grallagher, 
the  dynamiter,  265— nitro-glycerine  plots,  266 — dynamite  outrages 
in  London,  267 — *  Thomas  Beach  '  in  the  witness-box,  268 — ^bear- 
ing  of  revelations  on  Home  Rule  question,  278. 

Leemans,  C,  his  book  on  Greek  papyri  reviewed,  202. 

M 

Mackenzie,  •/.,  his  book  on  Bechuanaland  reviewed,  283. 

Mahan,  Gapt,  A,  T.,  his  second  book  on  Maritime  Power  reviewed, 

484. 
Maritime  Power,  review  of  books  upon,  484 — ^ruinous  effects  of  the 

Revolution  upon  the  French  navy,  486 — failure  of  French  expedition 
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to  Ireland,  488— blockade  of  Brest  by  BDgliah  fleet,  490— Nelson's 
blockade  of  Mediterranean  ports,  498— English  victory  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  495 — battle  of  the  Nile,  497 — influence  of  naval  power 
upon  commerce,  498 — Nelson's  Baltic  expedition,  501 — French  ex- 
pedition to  Haiti,  503 — Napoleon's  flotilla  and  English  blockade,  504 — 
Nelson's  porsnit  of  Yilleneuve  to  the  West  Indies,  507— Tra&dgar, 
508— commercial  war,  509 — ^neutralising  trade,  512 — ^Napoleon's 
attempt  to  exclude  Bridsh  trade  from  Continental  ports,  515. 

Mashanalandf  and  its  neighbours,  review  of  books  upon,  283  ; 
situation,  285— South  African  Republic,  285— Transvaal,  287— 
Bechoanaland,  288— Matabeleland,  291— Mashona  climate,  292— 
Hottentots,  293 — Bushmen,  294--Bantu  races,  295 — Bechuana 
laws,  296  ;  and  religion,  295 — Sechuana  language,  298 — Barolongs 
and  their  chief,  299 — Bamaogwato  chief,  300 — King  Lobengula  of 
Matabeleland,  301 — Makalaka  tribe,  302 — ancient  ruins  and  gold 
mines  in  Mashonaland,  303 — ^antique  carvings,  310 — Boer  rising, 
312 — expansion  of  white  population,  313 — British  enterprise,  315 — 
railway  and  gold,  316 — future  of  Mashonaland,  319. 

Aiantesaus,  Dr.  F,  B.  de,  his  life  of  Commerson  reviewed,  321. 


Parliament^  English^  review  of  works  upon,  389 — shire-moot,  389 — 
witan,  391 — Parliament  of  Edward  I.,  394 — no  taxation  but  by 
grant  of  Parliament,  398 — deposition  of  kings  by  Parliament,  399 — 
use  of  Parliament  by  the  Tudors,  401 — definition  by  Parliament 
ef  its  privileges,  402 — Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settlement,  403 — 
growth  of  powers  of  Commons,  404 — Scotch  and  Irish  legislatures, 
406 — payment  of  members,  414 — ladies'  gallery,  416 — most  effec- 
tive speech  in  debate,  416— election  of  Speaker,  417 — respect  for 
the  Speaker,  418 — future  of  Parliament,  419. 

Pilgrims  of  PalestirUj  review  of  publications  concerning,  63 — third- 
century  pilgrims,  64 — Paula,  65,  70 — St.  Helena,  66 — alleged  new 
site  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  67 — ^itinerary  of  anonymous  pilgrim  of 
Bordeaux,  68 — orgies  at  martyrs'  tombs,  70 — Sylvia  of  Aquitaine, 
71 — sale  of  relics,  73 — Antony  of  Piacenza,  73 — Epiphany  festival 
on  the  Jordan,  75 — Gaulish  Bishop  Arculph,  76 — first  English 
pilgrim,  Willibald,  77 — Bernard,  the  Breton  monk,  79 — Moslem 
pilgrims,  81 — diary  of  Sewulf,  84— John  of  WUrzburg,  85 — *  Citez 
de  Jherusalem,'  88 — other  crusading  accounts,  90. 

Proctor^  R.  A.,  review  of  his  *  Old  and  New  Astronomy,'  544 — early 
life  and  first  book,  544 — ^loss  of  fortune,  545 — last  days,  546 — 
estimate  of  character  and  work,  546 — *  Old  and  New  Astronomy,' 
547. 

R 

Ramsay^  Sir  J.  H,,  his  book  on  '  Lancaster  and  York '  reviewed,  92. 
Richardson^  B.   TT.,  his  notice  of  Arbuthnot  in  the  'Asclepiad'  re- 
viewed, 174. 
Russia,  penury  of,  review  of  books  upon,  1 — ^famine  foreseen,  2 — cause 
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of,  4 — emancipation  of  serfB,  5 — the  '  mir '  or  village  community, 
6 — armiee  of  beggars,  7 — ^tazes,  8 — ignorance  of  the  masses,  10 — 
dirt  and  disease,  12 — drunkenness,  IS — bankrupt  landlords, 
14 — decline  in  agriculture,  15 — fires  and  forest  destruction, 
17 — Government  relief  measures,  19 — ^fostering  industries,  21 — pro- 
hibitive duties,  22 — religious  persecution,  28— -results  of  autocracy, 
24 — atrocities  against  Jews,  25 — hatred  against  Germans,  26 — 
national  debt,  27 — loans,  28 — excessive  armaments,  30. 


Smith f  O,  B.,  his  history  of  the  English  Parliament  reviewed,  389. 
Stevenif  W.  B,,  his  book  on  Russia  reviewed,  1. 

T 
Toddf  il.,  his  work  on  Parliamentary  Government  reviewed,  389* 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  Report  on  Russian  Agriculture  and  the  Failure  of 
the  Harvest  in  1891.  By  E.  J.  F.  Law,  Commercial  Attach^ 
to  her  Majesty's  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  Foreiga 
Office:  1892. 

2.  Through  Famine-stricken  Russia.  By  W.  Barnes  Steveni, 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  *  Daily  Chronicle.'  2nd  edit. 
London  :  1892. 

3.  Russian  Characteristics.  By  E.  B.  Lanin.  8vo.  London : 
1892. 

4.  The  New  Exodus :  a  Study  of  Israel  in  Russia.  By  Habold 
Fredbbio.     8vo.    London:  1892. 

5.  Das  arms  Russland :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  wirt* 
schaftlichen  Lage  des  russischen  Retches.  Von  H.  Rosko- 
SCHNY.     Leipzig:  1889. 

6.  Russlands  wirtschaftliche  Lage  im  Jahre  1891.  Von  W. 
Henckel.     Hamburg:  1892. 

7.  Verlumpung  der  Bauern  und  des  Adels  in  Russland  nach 
O,  J.  Uspenski  und  A.  N.  Terpigoriew.  Von  V.  Sahsok- 
HiMMELSTJEBNA.     Leipzig:  1892. 

XpAMiNE  in  Russia  is  nothing  new ;  indeed,  a  semi-official 
-^  paper,  the  *  Nowoje  Wremja/  admitted  (October  7,  J  891) 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  some  part  of  the 
Empire  was  not  visited  by  dearth,  and  this  was  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  occurrence.  It  was  only  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
by  which  forty  millions  of  a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  in  European  Russia  were  stricken,  and  the  helpless- 
ness shown  by  the  Government  in  this  calamity,  that  roused 
general  attention.     Yet  it  did  not  come  unawares ;  already 
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in  May  1891  the  Bassian  press  spoke  in  an  alarmed  tone  of 
the  state  of  the  crops  in  the  most  fertile  regions,  and  these 
fears  increased  with  the  general  drought  of  the  following* 
months ;  in  June  the  average  price  of  rye  had  risen  to  above 
100  copecks  from  56  to  63  copecks  in  former  years.  The 
Government,  however,  not  only  remained  inactive,  but 
sternly  rebuked  those  journals  which  meddled  with  matters 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  many  weeks  passed  before 
those  authorities  which  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  ini- 
tiative in  public  affairs  recognised  that  something  must  be 
done  against  the  impending  disaster.  Only  on  August  9  was 
the  export  of  rye  forbidden,  but  with  the  clause  that  this 
prohibition  was  not  to  come  into  force  until  the  27th,  and 
thus  an  enormous  export  of  this  article  took  place  in  the 
intervening  time.  Soon  afterwards  other  measures  were 
resolved  upon:  the  railway  tariffs  for  sending  corn  to  the 
suffering  regions  were  reduced;  the  exportation  of  wheat 
was  forbidden,  although  that  article  is  not  accessible  to  the 
lower  classes  ;  and  some  subsidies  were  granted.  But  not 
before  the  frost  had  set  in,  and  numerous  lives  had  been  lost 
by  the  famine  typhus,  was  a  committee  formed,  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  heir  apparent,  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  districts,  which  for  this  purpose  established  a 
lottery :  ninety  million  roubles  were  assigned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  900,000  roubles  sent  by  the  Society  of  the  Red 
Cross.  It  must  be  avowed  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
might  have  baffled  the  efforts  of  a  more  enlightened  govern- 
ment, but  the  way  in  which  the  Russian  Government  broke 
down  in  its  exertions  to  succour  the  suffering  people  was 
startling.  First  the  proverbial  corruption  of  the  officials  was 
not  above  turning  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  destined 
to  the  purchase  of  food  and  corn  for  sowing  into  their 
own  pockets.  The  flour  bought  by  the  munici^  council  of 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  poor  was  found  to  be  mixed  up  with 
indigestible  substances.  And  if  this  could  occur  in  the  capital, 
where  a  control  was  likely  to  be  exercised,  how  might  those 
distant  regions  fare  where  no  one  cared  for  the  famished, 
and  all  those  through  whose  hands  the  money  sent  passed 
only  thought  of  appropriating  as  much  of  it  as  possible  to 
their  own  use  ?  In  December  the  *  Official  Journal  *  asserted 
that  the  corn  which  remained  in  the  country  after  the  pro- 
hibition of  export  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  until  the  next  harvest.  In  saying  so  it 
was  assumed  that  30  lbs.  monthly  was  sufficient  for  every 
adult,  which  evidently  is  not  the  case ;  but  even  under  this 
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asaainption  the  assertion  soon  proved  untrue,  and  above  all 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  transport  did  not  permit 
the  existing  provisions  to  reach  their  destination.     Many 
thousands  of  quarters  of  corn  were  rotting  in  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  without  shelter,  because  the 
railways  were  not  able  to  transport  them  to  the  interior ;  still 
less  was  it  possible  to  get  the  corn  from  the  stations  to  the 
villages  on  the  bad  roads,  rendered  worse  by  the  frost.     In 
December  there  were  lying  on  the  Wiadikawkas  railway 
85,000,000  lbs.  of  corn  under  the   open  sky,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  for  forwarding  40,000,000  lbs.  by  wagons 
34,000  horses  would  be  required,  whilst  of  the  horses  of  that 
region  more  than  a  third  had  perished.     The  Czar  sent  an 
extraordinary  plenipotentiary — Colonel  Wendrich — with  full 
powers  to  establish  order  in  the  railway  transport,  but  the 
disorder  which  he  found  was  such  that  he  could  do  little ; 
so  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  perished  from  sheer 
hunger.*     The  popes  who  still  were  able  to  make  their  round 
through  the  villages  found  whole  families  dying  in  their 
miserable  huts,  t  and  could  do  nothing  but  administer  to  them 
the  sacraments.     Parents  killed  their  children,  unable  to 
look  on  at  their  sufferings,  and  committed  suicide  them- 
selves.   Everywhere  emaciated  creatures,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  stave  off  hunger  by  loathsome  mixtures,  were  wandering 
about  in  despair.    The  cattle  had  gone  before  from  want  of 
fodder,  or  had  been  sold  at  nominal  prices ;  horses  were 
offered  in  vain  for  two  and  three  shillings  each,  colts  which 
resembled  mere  dogs  for  fourpence.   Private  charity  did  what 
was  possible ;  foreign  aid  came  in,  particularly  from  America 
and  England,  and  amongst  all  the  provinces  the  ill-treated 
Baltic  Germans  did  most.    But  the  Government  did  not 
encourage  private  organisation  ;    on  the  contrary.   Count 
Tolstoi,  who  had  established  soup  kitchens,  was  ordered  to 
return  to  his  estate  ;  foreign  travellers  who  wanted  to  see 
for  themselves  were  looked  on  suspiciously,  as  Mr.  Steveni 
experienced,  and  the  newspapers  were  warned  to  publish  no 
unfavourable  reports. 


•  Mr.  Law  thinks  (p.  22)  *  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  recording 
cases  of  actual  death  directly  due  to  starvation.*  The  reports  of 
Mr.  Steveni,  whose  book  is  rigidly  forbidden  in  Russia,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Lanin,  founded  on  local  papers,  which,  appearing  under  strict 
censorship,  are  not  suspected  of  overstating  the  cases,  lead  to  a  different 
oonclosion. 
.  t  The  *  Wolga  Bote,*  No,  184,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lanm. 
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Now  wliat  we  propose  to  show  is  that  this  horrible 
calamity  was  not,  as  the  Bussian  and  the  French  press  has 
maintained,  the  repetition  of  former  famines  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale,  owing  to  an  nnnsaallj  bad  harvest,  but  that 
the  misery  which  broke  upon  a  third  part  of  European 
Bussia  was  simply  the  result  of  a  general  economic  decline 
and  a  progressive  impoverishment  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  although  we  agree  with  Mr.  Law  that  generalisation 
on  Russian  questions  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  avoided  on  account 
of  the  immense  extent  of  the  Empire  and  the  variety  of 
conditions  it  includes. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  rural  population  of  European 
Bussia  alone  exceeds  eighty  millions  proves  that  the  Empire 
is  eminently  an  agricultural  one.  Although  the  attention  of 
the  Government  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  of  late 
years  on  fostering  manufacturing  industries,  these  are  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  Mr.  Law  calculates  that 
of  the  total  population  only  about  847,000  are  employed  in 
various  works  and  factories,  and  496,836  in  raining  and 
other  metallurgical  industries.  The  situation  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  forming  87^  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
European  Bussia,  therefore,  is  decisive.  But  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  country  are  not  favourable  to  good  hus- 
bandry. By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Empire  is  subject  to 
such  a  climate  that,  where  there  is  no  other  occupation  than 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  six  months  are  passed  in  enforced 
idleness;  and,  as  Mr.  Law  justly  observes,  Hhere  is  nothing 

*  more  certain  than  that  constantly  recurring  periods  of  idle- 

*  ness  create  a  general  disinclination  to  work,'  such  distaste 
being  further  fostered  by  the  numerous  religious  holidays 
(about  ninety-five,  and  even  more),  which  are  all  strictly  ob- 
served, although  many  of  them  fall  in  the  busiest  agricultural 
season.  These  circumstances  have  always  existed;  yet  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has 
been  constantly  deteriorating  since  I860.  On  this  point 
writers  of  the  most  different  opinions — Eatkow,  Eoschelew, 
Engelhart,  Mackenzie  Wallace,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Eckardt, 
Thun,  &c. — all  agree.  What,  then,  are  the  reasons  of  this 
decline  in  the  age  of  railways,  which  renders  impossible  what 
formerly  was  frequently  the  case,  that  com  rotted  green, 
because  there  were  no  hands  to  house  it  9  The  reasons  are 
manifold  and  must  be  considered  separately. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  policy  of  the  governing  classes 
to  keep  the  masses  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
fostered  by  alcoholism,  so  that  they  might  not  be  inclined 
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to  rebel.  Alexander  II.  broke  with  this  tradition  bj  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  other  reforms,  hot  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  generous  intentions  were  marred  in  the 
execution  by  unfortunate  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  the  peasants  nor  their  former  lords  were  in  anj  way 
prepared  for  such  a  sweeping  change.  Serfdom  had  degraded 
the  rural  masses;  the  peasant  was  a  tool  of  his  master, 
bound  to  obey  him  in  everything  and  without  any  means  of 
defence  against  the  ill-usage  of  bad  proprietors.  This  state 
of  things  made  him  idle,  ignorant,  and  void  of  any  foresight 
to  protect  himself  against  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  bad 
harvests;  being  under  the  absolute  tutelage  of  his  lord,  he 
relied  upon  him  in  everything,  for  the  counterpart  of  serfdom 
was  that  the  proprietors  were  bound  to  provide  subsistence 
to  their  'souls.'  In  this  condition  he  was  surprised  by 
emancipation.  He  took  it  not  only  as  a  total  change  in  his 
situation,  as  it  really  was,  but  as  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wheel 
which  ifvould  make  him  prosperous  without  an  effort.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  acquired  privileges,  but  wanted 
to  keep  those  of  his  former  state.  The  serf  was,  for  instance, 
entitled  to  cut  wood  from  the  forest  of  his  master;  this 
right  having  ceased  with  the  emancipation,  he  nevertheless 
fetched  his  wood  as  before,  and,  if  he  was  pi'evented  from 
doing  so  openly,  stole  it.  The  peasant  had  no  idea  of  the 
validity  of  contracts,  and  tried  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
annual  emancipation  quit-rent  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  enforce  it,  much  to  his  dis- 
satisfaction. Above  all  he  had  from  his  former  state  in- 
herited no  conception  of  responsibility  and  good  husbandry; 
having  sold  his  corn  he  spent  the  money  freely,  and  believed 
that,  as  formerly,  the  master  must  maintain  him  when  he 
had  nothing  to  live  upon.  Many  grievous  mistakes  were 
committed  in  the  scheme  of  emancipation.  First  the  pro- 
prietors, not  the  peasants,  had  the  right  to  demand  re- 
demption; many  of  them  found  it  advantageous  not  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  keep  the  peasants  in  dependency.  Twenty 
years  after  the  emancipation  there  were  still  three  millions 
in  this  state,  and  it  was  only  in  1883  that  a  ukase  of 
Alexander  III.  made  the  redemption  obligatory.  The 
Emperor  had  declared  that  the  aim  of  this  legislation  must 
be  *  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  not 
'  in  words  and  on  paper,  but  in  reality.'  The  Government 
had  accordingly  calculated  the  value  of  the  redeemable 
property  in  a  way  which  offered  to  the  peasant  an  immediate 
^vantage ;  but  they  had  forgotten  that  the  enfranchised 
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liad  now  to  pay  taxes  to  the  State  and  to  the  village,  which 
formerly  were  borne  by  the  proprietors;  further,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  was  carried  out  in  a  very  inadequate 
way,  so  that  many  villages  got  but  little  productive  soil. 
All  of  them  got  very  little  wood ;  whatever  they  got  they 
cut  down,  and  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
larcenies  by  the  peasants,  followed  in  the  wake,  realbing 
ready  money  by  the  sale  of  .timber,  but  devastating  the 
forests  of  the  country.  Finally  the  former  proprietors  re- 
tained the  police  and  the  right  of  providing  for  the  public 
safety;  they  were  entitled  to  revise  and  to  suspend  the 
decisions  of  the  village  council ;  they  could  in  cer^in  cases 
depose  its  leaders  and  arrest  peasants  for  debt  or  trespass, 
and  they  exercised  these  rights  often  very  roughly.  It  is 
not  therefore  astonishing  that  general  discontent  soon  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  peasants,  who  hoped  for  a  new  and  real 
emancipation,  which  would  give  them  gratuitously  better 
and  more  land. 

But  all  this  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  economical 
decline.  The  emancipation  has  not  made  the  peasant  a 
rural  proprietor,  although  the  law  calls  him  so ;  in  fact,  his 
only  individual  property  is  his  house,  or  rather  hut,  and  a 
little  garden ;  all  Uie  land  is  the  collective  property  of  the 
village  community,  the  *mir.'  This  institution  has  been 
much  praised  by  Kussian  and  Kussophile  writers  as  a  panacea 
against  proletarianism ;  but  experience  shows  that  this  op- 
timism is  unfounded,  and  the  collective  property  which  in 
the  beginning  existed  equally  in  other  countries  belongs  to 
an  antiquated  state  of  rural  economy,  and  therefore  every- 
where else  has  given  way  to  private  property.  The  condition 
of  the  Bussian  miris  the  following: — All  the  land  belonging 
to  a  village  is  distributed  every  third  year  amongst  its 
members,  every  adult  twenty  years  old  having  the  right  to 
an  equal  lot.  The  soil  is  divided  into  three  classes — good, 
middling,  and  bad — and  every  member  gets  his  piece  of 
each.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  there  is  a  general 
revision  of  the  land  register,  in  order  to  follow  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  population.  These  operations  are  presided  over 
by  the  starosta,  the  village  elder,  elected  by  the  heads  of 
fiimilies,  who  besides  has  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
For  partitioning  the  property  of  the  mir  in  individual  lots 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  is  required, 
which  is  rarely  obtained ;  therefore  peasants  with  individual 
property  scarcely  amount  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
Qovenunent  does  not  intervene,  but  the  mir  is  collectively 
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reeponsible  for  the  payment  of  communal  and  State  taxes, 
of  die  redemption  money,  and  for  the  annual  contingent  of 
recruits.     The  peasant  is  not  free  to  cultivate  his  lot  as  he 
thinks  proper ;  he  must  keep  to  the  customary  rotation  of 
crops — com,  oats,  and  fallow.     All  attempts  to  change  this 
system  have  failed.    Now  it  is  evident  that  the  peasant,  pos- 
sessing his  lot  only  for  three  years,  is  not  inclined  to  improve 
it  by  proper  tillage  and  manuring ;  he  would  only  sow  what 
his  successor  would  reap,  and  so  the  soil  gets  less  and  less 
productive.    If  he  is  lazy  and  cannot  pay  his  share  of  the 
collective  taxation,  the  others  must  pay  for  him ;  besides,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population  the  lots  of  every 
member  must  become  smaller.     Since  the  emancipation  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  lots  has  been  above  30  per 
cent.,  the  allotments  sometimes  being  reduced  to  two  yards' 
breadth,  so  that  they  are  not  worth  cultivation.  This  scattering 
of  the  morsels  implies  great  waste  of  time  and  work ;  by  the 
boundary  paths  much  soil  is  lost,  and  many  of  the  dispersed 
lots  are  difficult  of  access,  which  begets  quarrels  amongst  the 
neighbours.    With  the  subdivision  of  the  soil  that  of  agri- 
cultural implements  goes  hand  in  hand.     Many  peasants  are 
without  proper  tools ;  many  more  have  no  cattle,  still  less 
capital  for  successful  farming.      Although   there  are    in 
Bussia  wide  uncultivated  regions,  the  villages  have  rarely 
any  land  for  new  distribution,  so  that  when  the  lots  become 
entirely  insufficient  for  maintaining  their  temporary  owners, 
ihej  must  work  for  the  larger  proprietors,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  emigration  to  more  fertile  regions,   such   as 
Soathem  Siberia,  is  opposed  by  the  Government,  because  if 
the  sterile  lands  were  abandoned  the  proprietors  would  not 
find  labourers,  or  at  least  would  be  obliged  to  pay  higher 
wages* 

Nevertheless  the  misery  is  such  that  whole  armies  of 
begging  peasants  are  wandering  through  Great  and  White 
Bussia,  and  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  organise 
them  in  order  to  prevent  graver  abuses.  Boskoschny,  in 
his  chapter  x.,  '  Migrating  Bussia,'  has  given  a  very  graphic 
description  of  these  gangs.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  a  large  part  of  Bussia  seems  to  be  changed  into  a 
gig^tic  field  of  nomads,  who  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
wander  about  with  the  beggar's  wallet.  This  army  is 
divided  into  regular  corps,  to  each  of  which,  placed  under  a 
commander,  a  certain  district  is  assigned ;  they  start  from 
^  central  country  town,  and  then  spread  according  to  a 
regular  plan  of  mobilisation.     Some,  as,  for  instance,  the 
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Kubraki  and  Lodjry  in  White  Russia,  beg  under  the  pretext 
of  collecting  for  orthodox  Churches.  The  Government  re- 
quires that  each  body  should  be  provided  v^ith  a  certificate 
from  the  consistory,  but,  as  the  masses  are  unable  to  read, 
the  gifts  are  not  properly  registered ;  the  consistory  gets  only 
a  small  share  of  the  spoils,  the  larger  part  of  which  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  beggars,  and,  as  Russians  rarely  refuse 
alms  for  orthodox  purposes,  their  gains  are  very  considerable. 
Nor  do  these  crafty  people  confine  themselves  to  fleecing  the 
orthodox  population ;  in  the  Polish-speaking  districts  they 
pretend  to  be  emissaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  charged  by 
the  Pope  to  collect  for  the  building  of  new  churches,  and 
they  sell  to  the  credulous  peasants  fabricated  relics.  South 
of  Moscow  we  find  the  Gusljaki,  belonging  to  the  Baskol, 
or  old  believers,  who  deal  in  copper  saints'  images,  to  which 
they  give  an  air  of  antiquity  by  putting  them  into  salt  water ; 
others  beg  by  making  their  children  cripples  for  show,  in 
which  art  the  Kaluni,  for  instance,  are  masters,  or  lie  before 
the  church  doors.  Besides  tliere  are  large  bands  of  irregu* 
lars,  who  swarm  even  to  the  plains  of  Siberia.  The  Russian 
peasant  by  nature  is  charitable,  and  gives  freely  as  long  as 
he  has  anything  himself ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  enormous 
mass  of  vagabonds,  not  one  of  whom  does  any  work,  must  be 
a  heavy  drawback  upon  the  productive  forces  of  the  country. 
However,  this  is  not  all:  the  mir,  as  we  have  said,  is 
collectively  responsible  to  the  State  for  all  public  charges, 
and  there  is  no  more  unmerciful  creditor  than  the  Russian 
Government.  The  taxes  must  be  paid,  however  miserable 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  peasants ;  payment  is  demanded 
in  cash  the  moment  the  harvest  is  over,  and  if  the  peasants 
cannot  pay  all  their  available  property  is  simply  seized  and 
sold,  the  share  of  land,  the  house,  and  certain  things  con-* 
sidered  as  absolutely  necessary  for  existence  being  alone 
exempted  from  such  seizure.  The  end  of  the  harvest  season 
is,  however,  with  the  majority  the  time  when  they  are  least 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax  collector ;  they  are 
generally  penniless,  and  therefore  obliged  to  sell  their  grain 
in  haste  and  in  a  market  which  is  soon  glutted  at  low  prices, 
or  to  borrow  the  money  required.*  The  taxes  are  enormous : 
the  reporter  of  the  very  Russophile  *  Figaro '  writes  (Octo- 
ber 10)  that  a  peasant  told  him  the  produce  of  his  land 
was  30r.,  and  22r.  were  taken  by  taxes.    The  consequence 

*  Law,  p.  17.    The  letter  r  after  these  figures  aitaodfl  for  roubles  s 
about  ten  roubles  go  to  a  pound  sterling. 
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is  that  the  question  of  taxes  is  for  the  Tillage  comm  unity 
paramount  in  the  distribution  of  the  land.  Therefore,  al- 
though in  principle,  as  above  stated,  every  member  is 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  three  categories  of  the 
soil,  in  fact  the  richer  and  stronger  get  more,  because  they 
are  better  able  to  contribute  towards  the  public  charges. 
The  poor  and  weak  cannot  protest,  because  in  the  village 
council  the  majority  decides,  which  is  dominated  by  the  in- 
timidation of  the  rich,  on  whom  the  poor  depend.  Some  of 
the  former,  called  miroj^dy  {exploiteura)^  drive  a  regular 
trade  of  making  loans  to  the  poor,  which  the  latter  cannot 
repay,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  give  up  their  lots  to  their 
creditors  at  nominal  prices.  But  worse  than  the  miroj^dy  is 
the  *  koulak,'  the  hated  but  indispensable  village  usurer.  The 
tax  collector  requires  cash ;  the  peasant  has  none,  and  if  the 
sale  of  his  com,  or  even  of  his  cattle,  does  not  realise  the 
necessary  sum,  he  must  borrow  from  thensurer  at  exorbitant 
interest,  which  not  unirequently  reaches  more  than  100  per 
cent.  Yet  the  Government  never  proceeds  against  these 
blood-suckers,  who  are  not  Jews  but  Orthodox  Christians, 
because  they  are  generally  also  retailers  of  brandy,  from  which 
it  derives  a  third  of  its  feTenne.  Under  such  (^nditions  the 
fate  of  the  poorer  peasant  is  soon  sealed,  but  even  those  who 
are  better  off  suffer  grievously  from  this  system  of  taxation. 
Of  this  Mr.  Law  gives  the  following  striking  example : — 
Certain  members  of  a  village  having  failed  to  pay  their 
taxes,  a  descent  was  made  by  the  authorities,  who  seized  the 
property  of  a  number  of  villagers  who  had  already  paid  their 
own  share  but  remained  collectively  liable  for  their  recal- 
citrant neighbours.  The  seizure  was  illegally  conducted, 
and  in  their  petition  to  the  central  government  the  victims 
stated  that  one  man,  to  save  his  cattle,  had  compounded  for 
a  payment  of  60r.,  which  sum  he  had  to  borrow  at  6r.  per 
month  interest.  Two  cows  and  an  ox,  valued  by  a  second 
at  lOOr.,  were  sold  for  50r.  75c.,  and  besides  he  had  to 
pay  4r.  in  cash.  The  cow  of  a  third  was  sold  for  20r.,  and 
in  addition  he  had  to  find  40r.,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  at  5r.  interest  per  month.  A  fourth  stated  that, 
besides  the  forced  sale  of  his  property,  he  was  called  on  to 
pay  50r.,  which  he  had  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the 
com  he  had  sown.  Such  facts,  which  Mr.  Law  declares  are 
well  authenticated,  speak  volumes,  even  if  the  valuations  of 
the  peasants  may  have  been  exaggerated. 

Lanin  quotes  instances  where  whole  villages  were  utterly 
ruined    by   similar  proceedings,  without  tiie  Government 
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getting  its  fall  amount  of  taxes.  Such  was  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  *  Nedeldja*  of  February  1891,*  in  the  yery  worst 
period  of  the  famine,  in  Petrowska,  Werblinska,  Werschin- 
skamenka,  Spassovo,  Nowostarodu,  in  the  district  of  Cherson, 
where  all  the  cattle  and  the  agricultural  implements  were 
sold ;  in  a  miserable  village  of  Wjatka  the  collectors  found, 
as  sole  available  property,  300  chickens,  and  sold  them  at 
a  halfpenny  apiece.  If  Uie  peasants  have  nothing,  it  is 
presumed  that  they  have  hidden  their  money,  so  they  are 
flogged  and  imprisoned,  as  happened  to  more  than  fifty  in 
June  1891.  To  all  such  oppression  the  unfortunate  victims 
offer  no  resistance;  for  if,  as  above  stated,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  elicit  general  opinions  on  economical  questions 
in  this  immense  Empire,  because  what  is  true  for  the  South 
is  not  so  for  the  North  or  the  West,  one  feature  is  universal — 
namely,  the  abject  fear  in  which  the  moujik  stands  of  the 
terrorism  of  the  ubiquitous  administration.  One  of  the 
most  successful  journalists  of  the  day,  Nemirowitch  Dan- 
schenko,  has  dared  to  say  publicly,t  'Even  bears  are  not 
'  quite  inaccessible  to  pity,  but  the  tchinownik  knows  no 
'  mercy ;  as  he  does  with  the  hare,  he  will  skin  you  five 
'  times.'  There  is  scarcely  any  appeal  from  their  sentence, 
for  Qod  is  great  and  the  Czar  is  distant,  so  that  the  com* 
plaints  do  not  reach  him,  but  are  strangled  by  the  bureau- 
cracy. So  the  moujik  mostly  submits  with  a  resigned  stoicism, 
very  much  resembling  the  kismet  of  the  Muslim.  The  very 
sense  of  suffering  is  blunted  by  the  belief  that  it  is  impossible 
to  struggle  against  it. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  keep 
the  masses  in  ignorance,  because  only  under  this  condition 
is  autocracy  possible ;  the  one  exception  was  a  short  period 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  but  thousands  of  the  schools 
which  were  then  founded  and  subsidised  by  the  Semstvos 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  late  minister  Count  Tolstoi  and 

*  The  reports  of  Russian  papers  on  such  cruelties  are  the  more 
trustworthy  as  the  whole  press,  except  that  of  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  is  under  strict  censorship,  and  the  papers  of  those  two  capitals 
can  be  suppressed  afler  having  received  three  warnings.  We  borrow 
these  fiicts  from  the  interesting  work  entitled  '  Russian  Characteristics,' 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  £.  B.  Lanin,  and  consisting  of  a 
series  of  articles  which  first  appeared  in  the  'Fortnightly  Review/ 
But  we  do  not  rely  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer,  since  M. 
Lanin  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  all  his  statements,  taken  from  the 
princiiMkl  RussiaQ  journals,  notwithstanding  the  censorship. 

t  'Nowoje  Wremja/  March  7, 1891. 
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the  iVocurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  PobiedonostseflF,  and  an 
Imperial  nkase  of  May  16,  1891 ,  placed  all  the  primary 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  at  the  same  time 
received  secret  instructions  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  new  schools.  In  1886  there  existed  in  European  Russia 
with  82  millions  only  39,000  primary  schools,  attended  by 
two  millions  of  children.  In  the  province  of  Wjatka  there 
was  one  school  to  every  3,293  inhabitants,  so  that  only  one 
child  out  of  53  could  receive  instruction ;  in  the  province  of 
Simbirsk  the  proportion  was  one  school  to  2,423 ;  in  that 
of  £[iew  one  to  1,800  inhabitants.  The  most  fiavourably 
situated  was  the  province  of  Cherson,  with  one  school  to 
1,431  inhabitants ;  yet  the  governor  reports  that  20  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  72  per  cent,  of  the  girls  remain  without 
any  instruction  for  want  of  schools.  On  an  average  50  to 
80  per  cent,  remain  without  any  instruction  in  the  interior 
of  the  Empire.  Schools  established  in  some  parts  by 
private  liberality,  after  beginning  to  exercise  influence,  have 
been  declared  revolutionary  and  stopped.  The  village  popes 
are  nearly  as  poor  and  ignorant  as  those  whom  they  should 
teach.  Their  clerical  functions  are  limited  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  and  learning  its  prayers  by  heart.  There  are 
no  theological  chairs  in  the  Universities ;  the  pope  is  educated 
in  the  clerical  seminaries,  which  teach  only  what  is  necessary 
for  performing  the  Orthodox  ritual.  After  receiving  his 
appointment  he  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  family  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  so  is  often  worse  off  than  the  poorest  of  his  flock ; 
bound  to  his  post,  and  without  the  prospect  of  bettering 
himself,  his  indigence  compels  him  to  exact  rigidly  his  per- 
quisites, and  at  every  baptism  or  burial  there  is  a  sharp 
haggling  about  the  price  to  be  paid.  When  he  makes  his 
circuit  tiirough  the  village  for  collecting  gifts,  such  as  bread, 
eggs,  cabbages,  &c.,  he  finds  the  doors  shut.  He  therefore 
avsuls  himself  of  the  credulity  of  his  parishioners  to  cause 
eclipses  of  the  sun  by  conjurations,  or  to  procure  rain  by 
throwing  the  bones  of  the  dead  into  the  water,  in  order  to 
cam  a  mfling  gratuity.* 

♦  Of  the  prevailing  superstition  Lanin  gives  incredible  yet  au- 
thenticated examples.  In  July  1891,  according  to  the  *  Kiewer  Wort,' 
a  peasant  came  to  the  Fustow  Uospital  and  implored  the  physicians 
to  give  him  a  testimony  that  he  had  no  tail,  as  sorcerers  are  sup- 
posed to  have.  He  was  constantly  maltreated  by  his  fellows,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  sorcerer,  and  forced  him  to  strip  off  his  clothes  in 
the  street  to  convince  themselves  that  he  had  got  no  Eorcerer's  tail. 
Other  curious  examples  are  related  by  M.  Hehn. 
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It  is  not  astonishing  that,  with  such  ignorance  of  the 
masses,  the  most  absurd  assertions  find  credence,  as  was 
the  case  during  the  late  cholera  epidemic.  To  the  Russian 
lower  classes  the  very  idea  of  cleanliness  is  a  chimera ;  they 
live  in  abject  filth,  and  feel  comfortable  in  it.  Even  the 
omnipotent  Government  could  not  make  them  tidy.  A 
characteristic  proverb  says,  *  The  wolf  and  the  bear  never 
*  wash,  yet  are  healthy.*  *  Even  apart  from  the  cost  of 
sanitation  the  peasants  would  consider  it  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  clean  their  huts,  in  consequence,  as  Lanin  says, 
of  their  entirely  failing  to  grasp  the  relation  between 
filth  and  contagion;  so  diseases  never  cease,  and  not  only 
cholera  but  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are  constantly 
recurring,  because  the  houses  have  cesspools  under  the 
floors  and  the  rivers  are  polluted  by  the  ofPieil  thrown  into 
them. 

Like  the  famine,  contagious  disease  is  regarded  by  the 
moujik  as  God's  infliction,  to  which  he  must  submit,  and 
against  which  only  prajers  and  charms  can  work.  He  nob 
only  scorns  medical  aid,  but,  instigated  by  interested  agi- 
tators, rebels  against  it.  Mob  excesses  are  possible  every- 
where, but  such  excesses  as  were  witnessed  last  summer  at 
Astrachan  and  Saratow,  where  the  populace  burned  sick 
men  sprinkled  with  petroleum  on  a  pile,  stormed  the  hos- 
pitals, and  threw  physicians  into  the  river,  are  only  possible 
in  Russia.  In  one  region  the  cholera  was  even  ascribed  to 
the  machinations  of  English  enemies,  who  last  year,  under 
the  pretence  of  distributing  alms  to  the  hungry,  visited  the 
famine  districts  and  bribed  the  Russian  physicians  to  spread 
the  infection.  Another  example  of  utter  want  of  judgement 
was  given  by  the  *  St.  Petersburg  Gazette '  of  October  16, 
stating  that  in  the  district  of  Eowno  the  peasants  were 
selling  their  property  in  order  to  emigrate  to  the  regions 
where  cholera  had  destroyed  the  population,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  distribute  the  vacant  land  for  nothing ;  and 
these  deluded  people,  probably  seduced  by  manoeuvres  of 
koulaks,  who  wanted  to  buy  cheaply  the  deserted  lots,  did 
not  even  know  in  what  direction  they  were  to  seek  the  land 
of  promise. 

In  the  abject  condition  to  which  the  masses  are  reduced, 

*  This  is,  however,  not  limited  to  the  lower  classes.  The  '  Nowoje 
Wremya '  lately  stated  that  the  rich  Prince  Vyazemski  never  had  hia 
linen  washed ;  when  he  put  on  a  shirt  he  wore  it  till  it  dropped  ixi 
shreds  from  his  body. 
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and  ia  which  they  can  odIj  buy  food  that  would  seem 
loathsome  to  Western  proletarians  and  the  cheapest  cotton 
garments,  they  find  their  only  consolation  in  drink,  which  in- 
creases their  misery.  The  first  Imperial  brandy  taverns, 
established  by  Iwan  the  Terrible,  met  with  the  greatest 
resistance  from  the  people  and  the  clergy,  but  the  moujik  soon 
learned  to  like  what  he  then  abhorred.  Not  only  does  every 
Sunday  or  saint's  day,  every  baptism,  wedding,  or  funeral 
end  in  general  drunkenness,  but  no  purchase  or.  any  other 
business  is  concluded  without  vodka  libations;  there  are 
villages  in  which  no  petition  is  discussed  unless  the  peti- 
tioner furnishes  a  certain  quantity  of  brandy,  which  is  also 
considered  as  the  only  arm  against  the  tax  collector,  by 
making  him  drunk.  In  1859  there  were  93,000  kabaks,  or 
brandy  taverns ;  in  1864,  273,508,  an  increase  of  200  per 
cent.  The  number  is  now  far  larger,  averaging  1  to 
500  inhabitants ;  and,  as  mentioned,  the  licensed  publicans 
are  generally  the  koulaks.  The  gradual  raising  of  the 
brandy  tax  from  4r.  to  9r.  per  wedro  has  not  put  a  stop  to 
drunkenness:  2,000  persons  die  annually  from  delirium 
tremens  in  European  Russia — 1  in  40,000.  Lanin  quotes 
an  instance  of  a  regiment  in  which,  during  its  march,  half 
of  the  soldiers  were  lying  dead  drunk  in  tibe  ditches.  The 
evil  is  so  great  that  not  only  the  press  constantly  insists 
upon  measures  against  it,  because  it  undermines  the  health 
and  morality  of  the  population,  but  even  some  village 
councils  resolved  to  fine  those  who  were  found  in  the  kabak. 
But  those  resolutions  soon  became  a  dead  letter ;  the  move- 
ment was  not  favoured  by  the  Government,*  for  it  derives 
its  principal  income  from  ihe  brandy  tax  and  tavern  licences, 
the  total  revenue  of  which  now  exceeds  twenty-five  millions 
sterling. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  masses  living  in  such  con- 
ditions of  utter  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice  undergo  not 
only  moral  but  also  physical  degradation?  The  average 
death-rate,  which  in  Western  countries  varies  between  1 7  and 
19  per  thousand,  is  in  European  Russia  34,  and  in  certain 

*  It  is,  therefore,  alao  a  grievaDce  against  the  Kaskolnik,  or  old 
believers,  that  they  practise  entire  abstinence.  There  have  been 
instances  enough  where  kabaks  were  forced  upon  villages  which  had 
voted  for  their  exclusion.  The  '  Garashdanim/  September  18,  1889, 
published  a  letter  of  a  district  police  officer,  who  asked  his  chief, '  In  our 
region  abstinence  spreads  like  an  epidemic ;  the  taverns  complain  of 
•canty  profits.  What  shall  I  do  7  Shall  I  treat  this  movement  as  the 
spreading  of  a  pernicious  sect  or  as  a  blessing  for  the  coimtry  ? ' 
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regions  rises  to  40-50,  exceeding  the  birth-rate.  The  want 
of  recruits  in  a  conn  try  of  120  millions,  with  unirersal 
service,  has  become  alarming;  last  year  874,101  males  of 
twenty  years  were  called  up  and  duly  appeared,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  *  Moscow  Gazette,'  March  10, 1892,  only  258,768 
were  found  fit  for  service ! 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  condition  only  of  the 
peasantry,  because  they  form  the  immense  majority  of  the 
rural  population  ;  but  the  situation  of  the  large  proprietors 
is,  in  its  way,  not  much  better,  as  is  proved  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  official  papers  publish  from  time  to  time  lists 
of  estates  put  up  for  sale  by  credit  establishments  for 
non-payment  of  interest,  and  these  estates  amount  to 
thousands.  Formerly  such  forced  sales  were  rare,  and  con- 
fined to  the  sterile  parts  of  the  North.  Twelve  years  after 
the  emancipation  the  evil  had  penetrated  to  Middle  Bussia, 
where  634  bankrupt  estates  were  offered  for  sale,  and  in 
1891  the  number  of  those  sequestered  by  one  single  bank  of 
Moscow  amounted  to  1,551.  At  the  agrarian  bank  founded 
for  the  nobility  the  arrears  had  risen  in  April  1888  to 
109,712,000r.  In  order  to  cover  these  arrears  the  Govern- 
ment issued  a  lottery  loan,  and  yet  the  bank  now  offers 
more  than  three  hundred  estates  for  sale  on  account  of 
unpaid  interest.  There  are  still,  of  course,  noblemen  who 
from  the  enormous  extent  of  their  estates  are  very  rich.  The 
property  of  the  late  Prince  Peter  Wittgenstein  is  said  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  yet  this 
magnate  was  obliged  to  stop  payment  of  interest  for  a  loan 
of  five  million  marks  contracted  with  a  Hamburgh  bank. 
Estates  which  are  not  mortgaged  are  scarcely  to  be  found, 
but  very  often  the  debts  exce^  the  value  of  the  property. 
Such  estates,  of  course,  find  no  purchaser,  and,  as  the 
creditors  are  not  able  to  manage  them  on  their  own  account, 
they  can  only  leave  the  indebted  possessors  upon  them,  so 
that  the  arrears  of  interest  increase  the  capital  of  the  debt. 
Before  the  abolition  of  serfdom  things  were  otherwise :  the 
proprietors  had  plenty  of  hands  which  cost  them  next  to 
nothing.  They  were  for  the  most  part  certainly  no  bene- 
factors to  their  serfs,  but  they  were  at  least  residents  among 
them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  their  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  serfs  gave  them  an 
interest  in  their  fate.  Further,  as  Mr.  Law  observes  (p.  15), 
the  residence  of  the  proprietors,  by  their  daily  wants,  led  to 
the  training  of  a  number  of  peasants  in  such  arts  as  were 
required  to  enable  these  wants  to  be  su^^lied.  *  Capable 
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smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  craftsmen  were  to  be 
found  in  most  villages. 

All  this  is  now  changed;  since  the  emancipation  absentee- 
ism has  become  general.  The  annual  income  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  diminished,  but  thej  got  from  the  Gk>yemment 
redemption  bonds,  which  most  of  them  sold,  spending  the 
monej  in  the  capitals  or  travelling  abroad.  When  this 
sum  was  exhausted  they  began  to  cut  down  their  woods. 
Bossia  had  enormous  forests,  which  in  the  less  fertile  regions 
constituted  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  landed  property, 
though  formerly  the  timber  was  of  little  avail  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  want  of  means  of  transport.  This  want  is  now 
supplied  by  the  railways;  so  they  have  sold  the  woods  to 
speculators,  who  exported  the  timber,  and  the  produce  has 
been  spent  as  if  it  had  been  an  annual  rent.  There  are 
very  few  proprietors  who,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany,  manage 
their  own  estates ;  nor  is  there  a  class  of  intelligent  farmers ; 
most  of  them  leave  the  land  to  the  administration  of  stewards, 
who  try  to  make  most  of  it  for  themselves  during  the  period 
of  their  contract,  and  are  indifferent  to  improvements.  The 
absence  of  the  proprietors  has  led  to  absence  of  employment 
for  skilled  labour,  and  so  the  above-mentioned  class  of  country 
craftsmen  has  disappeared.  Even  the  few  intelligent  pro- 
prietors who  want  to  improve  their  estates  have  to  contend 
with  the  enormous  duties  on  agricultural  implements  and 
machines.  The  Bussian  manufacturers  are  quite  unable  to 
meet  the  demand ;  for  instance,  in  one  year  they  could  furnish 
only  forty  threshing-machines  of  the  four  hundred  which  were 
wanted;  the  rest  were  imported  from  England  and  Germany, 
and  8,000,000r.  in  custom  duties  had  to  be  paid  for  them. 
A  plough  of  the  ordinary  kind  costs  in  Germany  2r.  72c.,  in 
Bussia  5r.  30c.,  while  the  import  of  scythes,  which  are  not 
made  in  Bussia,  entails  upon  agriculture  an  average  expen- 
diture of  311,1 09r.  in  duties.  There  are  very  few  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  even  those  are  scantily  attended,  because 
agriculture  is  not  a  profitable  career,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  agricultural  societies  have  little  influence.  The  produc- 
tion of  cheese  and  butter  is  insignificant,  and  only  the 
brandy  distilleries  and,  on  account  of  the  large  export  bounties, 
the  beetroot-sugar  refineries  yield  large  returns.  The  profits 
on  the  export  of  com  mostly  do  not  go  to  the  owners,  but  to 
speculators,  middle  men,  and  usurers. 

Is  it  astonishing  that  under  such  conditions  Bussian 
agriculture  shows  a  steady  decline?  As  early  as  1869  the 
Privy  Councillor  and  Senator  Lilienfeld  declared  in  his  book 
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'  Land  and  Liberty '  that,  unless  energetic  measnres  were 
taken,  peasants  and  proprietors  would  be  totally  ruined. 
On  the  estates  of  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  the  black- 
soil  region,  the  most  fertile  of  Bussia,  the  number  of  horses 
had  decreased  by  24-33|  per  cent.,  that  of  cattle  by 
11|-29J,  that  of  sheep  by  21-53  per  cent.  In  a  formerly 
rich  village  near  St.  Petersburg  200  inhabitants  possessed 
only  36  horses  and  50  cows.  Fifteen  years  afterwards 
(1882)  an  of&cial  census  of  the  existing  cattle  was  made 
in  29  provinces  of  European  Russia,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  1,100,000  peasant  farms  had  no  horses  or  oxen,  and 
that  a  third  part  of  the  farms  of  five  provinces  had  neither 
draught  animals  nor  cows.  A  census  of  horses,  established 
in  the  same  year  for  military  purposes,  showed  that  26*7  per 
cent,  of  all  Bussian  peasants  had  no  horses  at  all."^  About 
the  same  time  a  proprietor  in  the  province  of  Smolensk, 
Engelhart,  wrote  in  a  book  ^  Prom  the  Country : ' — 

'  Under  the  present  regime,  with  tbe  ruin  of  large  estates  and  the 
regular  want  of  bread  corn  in  spring,  every  local  failure  of  crops  would, 
without  the  railways,  produce  famine  prices.  Many  people  in  this 
province  have  nothing  to  eat  in  November,  most  of  them  nothing  at 
Christmas.  Those  who  can  afford  to  eat  pure  bread  at  Easter  are  con- 
sidered to  be  very  well  off;  in  order  not  to  die  of  famine,  and  to  get 
money  advanced  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  poor  must  pawn  their 
future  harvest.  If  the  provincial  council  comes  ibrward  with  relief,  the 
money  is  mostly  spent  in  drink.  Such  was  the  case  in  Pskow,  where 
a(\er  the  distribution  of  seed  corn  all  the  roads  swarmed  with  drunken 
people,  and  barley  and  oats  were  to  be  had  at  nominal  prices.* 

As  to  the  total  production  of  corn,  a  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  English  Embassy,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  1885  stated 
that  the  area  occupied  by  corn  in  European  Bassia  fell 
from  167,000,000  acres  in  1879  to  136,000,000  in  1888, 
and  the  respective  produce  from  1,498,000,000  bushels  to 


♦  Notwithstanding  these  authentic  statistics  the  authorities  resort  to 
curious  practices  in  order  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  agricultural  exhibition  in  the  province  of 
Smolensk;  the  department  for  horses  showed  in  all  five  entries,  of 
which  four  came  from  a  Government  stud.  The  attendant  being  a^ed 
whether  they  were  for  sale,  answered  in  the  negative,  because  they 
had  been  used  for  eleven  years  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  beasts 
were  in  no  wise  remarkable,  two  of  them  broken  down ;  but  all  five 
got  prizes,  and  the  newspapers  observed  how  gratifying  it  was  that  the 
inland  breeds  were  ameliorated  by  cross  breeds  with  Ardenners.  As  to 
cattle,  there  were  five  head,  which  all  got  medals,  and  were  quoted  as 
examples  of  tbe  progress  of  breeding.    Sheep  and  pigs  there  were  none. 
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701,000,000,  the  export  remaining  about  the  same — namely, 
229,000,000.  According  to  Mr.  Law  (table  iii.)  the  yearly 
total  for  50  proyinces  of  rye,  wheat,  oatis,  and  barley  was,  in 
1887,  303,738,500  tchetverts  (equal  to  2,099  hectolitres); 
in  1888,  286,143,274;  in  1889,  224,143,100;  in  1890, 
267,036,000 ;  and  in  1891,  207,733,300,  which  shows,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unusually  good  harvest  of  1890,  a  steady 
falling  off.  Similar  results  are  shown  in  table  v.,  which 
gives  details  of  the  yield  in  each  province ;  and  table  vi. 
proves  that  the  production  per  head  of  population  in  the 
distressed  provinces  decreased  from  2401  poods  in  1890  to 
17*34  in  1891.  Even  the  first  quantity  is  insuflBcient  to 
sustain  a  man,  and  in  1889  it  had  been  20*47  poods ;  and  the 
previous  exhaustion  rendered  the  people  powerless  to  con- 
tend against  last  year's  complete  failure.  It  is  remarkable 
that  among  the  distressed  provinces  those  of  the  black  soil 
stand  foremost.  Formerly  it  was  maintained  that  this  soil 
of  exceptional  fertility  did  not  need  manure,  but  in  the 
long  run  no  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  can  retain  its 
fertility  without  any  return  for  the  salts  extracted  from  it. 
In  1889  the  yield  per  head  in  six  of  the  sixteen  provinces 
suffering  from  famine  in  1891  was  below  the  average  of  the 
whole  of  European  Russia,  although  these  sixteen  provinces 
include  the  finest  natural  soil  in  the  Empire.  In  1890  the 
difference  was  still  further  accentuated.  Nine  of  the  sixteen 
provinces  then  fell  below  the  general  average ;  and  in  1891 
only  two — Orel  and  Tula — exceeded  the  average,  whilst  the 
great  majority  were  far  below  it.  Yet  the  black  soil,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  still  gives  excellent  results,  as  is  shown  by 
some  carefully  worked  estates  of  large  proprietors,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  German  colonies  in  the  south,  which  flourish 
amidst  the  general  distress ;  but  they  are  hampered  by  the 
Government  because  the  peasants  belong  to  the  Stundists, 
a  peaceful  sect  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Wesleyans, 
which  is  persecuted  by  the  Orthodox  Church.  Their  pro- 
sperity has  raised  the  envy  of  the  Slavophiles,  who  are 
vociferating  against  these  Germans  as  a  danger  to  Russia, 
asking  the  Government  to  prohibit  them  from  acquiring 
more  than  ten  dessjaetines  of  land  per  head. 

There  are  two  other  factors  which  account  for  the  pre- 
vailing distress — first,  damages  by  fire,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Law,  in  1887  (the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available)  amounted  to  6,500,000Z.  sterling,  but  which  of  late 
years  have  increased ;  of  these  losses  as  much  as  78  per  cent. 
falls  on  the  rural  population.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
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dryness  of  the  climate  in  summer,  the  carelessness  of  the 
peasants,  and  the  want  of  organisation  for  extinguishing  fires, 
which  are  simply  regarded  as  a  calamity  sent  by  God.     But 
the  dryness  itself  is  the  result  of  the  second  factor,  the  ruthless 
forest  destruction  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  had  a  serious  e£fect  in  reducing  the  average  rainfall. 
The  belts  of  wood  attracted  and  held  the  moisture,  which 
was  slowly  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture ;  now 
in  vast  regions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  black  soil,  there  is 
hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
underground  rivulets   which  nourished  the   soil  have  dis* 
appeared.    The  forests  also  broke  the  force  of  the  fierce  east 
desert  winds.  Now  these  winds,  piercingly  cold  in  winter  and 
scorchingly  hot  in  summer,  burst  with  full  fury  on  the  great 
plains.     Tn  summer  their  blasts  are  capable  of  withering 
the  corn  in  a  few  days,  and  with  them  come  sand  storms, 
which  turn  fertile  land  into  permanent  deserts.     The  unfor- 
tunate experiences  of  Central  Asia,  which  once  was  a  garden 
of  fertility  and  now  is  a  desert  peopled  by  nomads  only,  are 
repeating   themselves.     In  the  province  of  Astrachan  an 
area  of  800  square  miles  is  covered  by  drift  sand ;  in  that 
of  Stawropol  whole  villages  have  disappeared,  and  in  1886 
soldiers  had  to  be  summoned  to  clear  the  sand  from  the 
houses.     In  the  province  of  Tauris  the   sand  now   covers 
150,000  dessjaetines  (=  1 '00925  hect.) ;  the  same  disastrous 
eflfects  took  place  in  the  North,  where,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  in  the  provinces  of  Samara,  Woronesh,  and 
Tchernigow,  hundreds  of  sandhills  arose,  which   gradually 
covered  the  fertile  land.     A  further  consequence  is  that  the 
rivers  become   shallower.     In  winter  there  is  nothing  to 
hold  the  snow,  which  is  blown  together  into  large  heaps ; 
these  with  the  thaw  dissolve  into  temporary  torrents,  wash- 
ing away  acres  of  tillage  and  carrying  oflF  all  moisture  before 
it  has  had  time  to  soak  into  the  soil.     The  river  beds  cannot 
contain  all  this  water,  and  inundations  occur ;  but  when  it 
has  swept  down  there  is  no  further  supply.     The  Woronesh, 
on  which  Peter  the  Great  built  his  first  ships,  is  now  a 
mere  rivulet;   the  Worskla,  which  fifteen  years   ago  was 
a  beautiful  river,  surrounded  by  woods  and  pastures,  has 
absolutely  disappeared  ;  the  Oka  has  become  so  shallow  that 
barges  coming   from    Nishegorod   were   stranded   upon  its 
sands.      At   Dorogobush    the    Dnjepr   can   be   crossed   by 
carriages ;  on  the  Dnjepr  the  navigation  had  to  be  stopped, 
as  its   depth  was  reduced  to   2-3  feet;    and  even  on  the 
Volga  steam  navigation  is  interrupted  in  many  parts,  the 
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river  not  being  able  to  carry  away  the  sandbanks;  it  is 
calculated  that  the  volame  of  its  water  has  decreased  by 
24,000,000  cubic  metres.  It  is  evident  that  even  the  most 
costly  works  for  opening  the  channels  will  be  of  little  avail ; 
the  cause  lies  in  the  devastation  of  the  forests ;  the  law  by 
which  the  Government  interdicted  the  ruthless  fall  of  timber 
has  come  too  late,  and  replanting  is  slow  work,  although  it 
is  the  only  remedy  against  the  evil. 

Given  these  facts,  we  have  certainly  not  exaggerated  in 
asserting  that  the  famine  of  1891  was  the  result  of  a  general 
impoverishment  of  agricultural  Russia,  which  in  the  main 
is  Russia  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  inadequate 
manner  in  which  the  Government  dealt  with  the  calamity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  examine  what  is  the  prospect  for 
the  future.  According  to  Mr.  Law's  statement,  1 ,250,000  tons 
of  grain  were  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  people 
at  a  cost  of  120| million  roubles;  besides  which  considerable 
public  works  were  authorised  to  be  undertaken,  and  special 
assignments  made  for  hospitals  and  medical  assistance.  The 
Government  had  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  they  did  so  by  granting  the  relief  *  in  the  form  of  loans, 

*  which  the  recipients  entered  into  formal  obligations  to 

*  repay,  and  which  were  given  only  to  peasants,  who,  in 

*  virtue  of  their  proprietary  share  in  communal  land,  bad 

*  at  least  an  appearance  of  security  to  oflFer.'  Now,  for 
six  months,  reckoning  the  food  required  for  subsistence  at 
only  12  poods  per  annum,  the  quantity  of  grain  furnished 
(44,728,000  poods)  could  only  feed  7^  millions  out  of  the 
total  population,  exceeding  35^  millions,  in  the  distressed 
provinces,  whilst  the  deficit  of  the  crops  exceeded  1 75  mil- 
lion poods,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  food  requirement  for 
the  same  period  for  nearly  30  millions ;  consequently,  as  far 
as  Government  supplies  are  concerned,  some  23  millions  were 
left  unprovided  for.  Mr.  Law  assumes  that,  although  great 
suffering  was  universal,  a  large  number  of  those  left  unpro- 
vided for  have  been  fed  from  the  reserve  stocks  of  former 
years,  and  that  the  rest  have  been  maintained  by  general 
private  charity.  He  however  admits  that  though  its  amount 
was  very  considerable  it  was  naturally  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  needs  of  so  large  a  population,  and  calculates  that 
all  contributions,  converted  into  food,  would  give  only 
1 2  million  poods.  Farther,  it  is  a  fact  that  not  only  the 
granaries,  which  by  law  the  provinces  are  bound  to  keep  as 
a  reserve,  but  even  the  military  storehouses,  were  found 
nearly  empty,  so  that  this  resource  entirely  failed.     Under 
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sach  conditions  the  outlook  for  the  future  can  only  be  most 
unfavourable. 

The  official  reports  on  the  last  harvest  are  entirely  un- 
trustworthy and  only  manoeuvres  of  the  Finance  Minister  for 
influencing  the  foreign  money  market.  The  news  of  the  local 
papers  is  very  different;  they  stated  as  early  as  August 
that  the  harvest  would  be  good  only  in  the  provinces  of 
Nowgorod,  E[asan,  Terek,  and  Kuban ;  middling  in  Poland, 
Simbirsk,  Wladimir,  Wjatka,  Smolensk,  Tambow,  and  the 
Northern  Caucasus ;  in  all  other  provinces  and  in  the  Southern 
Caucasus  the  prospects  were  decidedly  bad,  particularly  in 
the  southern  districts  of  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Kiew,  and 
Tchernigow.*  Nor  is  this  astonishing;  the  famine  has 
carried  off  such  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  that  in 
the  distressed  provinces  few  will  be  able  to  plough  their 
fields,  much  less  to  manure  them.  Mr.  Law  has  found  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
beasts  which  perished  from  want,  were  killed  for  food,  or 
sold  at  immense  sacrifices,  but  he  states  that  in  a  district 
of  Kasan  of  42,000  horses  only  16,000  were  left  in  June, 
and  that  in  the  province  of  Saratow  from  2,000,000  head  in 
May  1891  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  had  been  reduced 
to  825,000  by  January  1892.  Further,  the  seed  distributed 
was  only  26,674,000  poods,  while  the  estimated  requirement 
was  over  86*6  million  poods,  so  that  25  per  cent,  was  wanting, 
and  consequently  the  area  sown  for  the  harvest  must  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  seed  which  was  bought  by 
agents  in  bulk  was  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  not  always 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  Some  provinces  were  visited  by 
special  calamities,  as  the  Southern  Caucasus  by  locusts,  other 
Southern  districts  by  zisels  and  worms.  Legal  enactments 
work  but  slowly  or  not  at  all,  though  the  Government  has 
framed  a  law  for  protecting  the  peasants  against  usurers, 
threatening  the  latter  with  imprisonment  in  case  of  over- 
reaching. But  this  provision  can  be  easily  evaded.  It  is 
evident  that  the  power  of  the  usurer  increases  with  the 
penury  of  the  peasant,  who  is  driven  to  his  last  resources. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  encourage  the  domestic  labour 
of  handicraftsmen  and  artisans,  but  with  little  success. 
They  remain  dependent  on  the  speculators,  who  soil  them  the 
materials  at  high  prices  and  buy  the  manufactured  articles 


♦  Mr.  Law's  account,  relying  more  on  the  official  information,  is 
somewhat  more  favourable,  but  he  admits  that  the  harvest  of  rye,  which 
is  the  principal  crop,  is,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  below  the  average. 
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cheaply.  According  to  Boskoschny  house  industries  have 
been  fostered  in  districts  which  are  not  favourable  to  them. 
Spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in  regions  which  have 
no  flax,  and  cannot  with  their  hand  looms  compete  with 
machinery.  The  locksmiths  and  blacksmiths  of  Pawlovo  are 
in  perpetaal  straits ;  even  children  ten  years  old  must  share 
in  the  work,  and  the  produce  of  the  week  must  be  sold  on 
Saturday  at  any  price.  An  active  workman  earns  l^r.  to  2r. 
per  week;  he  sells  on  market  days  goods  for  5r.  to  lOr., 
but  is  obliged  to  take  part  of  the  amount  in  tickets  for 
raw  materials  and  victuals.  In  a  report  recently  read  by 
M.  Subohn  before  the  Society  for  Favouring  Russian  Industry 
it  is  said  : — 

'The  earnings  of  the  house  industry  go  on  decreasing,  the  time  of 
labour  is  prolonged,  the  sale  becomes  more  difficult,  and  poverty 
increases.  The  greater  part  seek  employment  in  the  manufactures  for 
fixed  wages.  The  population  is  degenerating.  In  Pawlovo  the  work- 
men are  becoming  weak  and  capable  of  little  exertion ;  lads  of  15 
look  like  boys  of  10.  The  work  is  done  in  damp  cellars,  and  the 
people  have  not  sufficient  food.  The  influence  of  speculators  who  draw 
profit  from  the  indigence  of  the  workmen  is  stronger  than  ever ;  the 
products  as  well  as  the  materials  pass  through  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
middlemen.' 

In  the  province  of  Wladimir  there  are  villages  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  painting  saints'  images  on 
beech  wood.  These  are  paid  l^r.  a  hundred,  and  are  sold 
by  the  pedlars  at  5r.  to  lOr.  Girls  in  the  province  of  Moscow 
who  illustrate  sheets  of  paper  with  pictures  are  paid  2  kopeks 
a  hundred  sheets.  In  the  tanneries  the  men  work  thirteen 
hours  a  day  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere  for  3r.  to  4r.  a 
month.  A  great  evil  is  the  prevailing  work  of  women  and 
children.  In  the  glove  manufactures  of  Nishni-Nowgorod 
72  per  cent,  are  women.  In  the  weaving  trade  they 
earn  10  kopeks  to  12  kopeks  a  day.  In  the  province  of 
Moscow  60  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  the  tinsmith  trade 
are  children  under  15  years;  of  the  glaziers  45,  of  the  shoe- 
makers 48,  of  the  glass-maJcers  25  per  cent.  Among  the 
nailsmiths  boys  [of  12  years  must  work  sixteen  hours  ; 
the  furriers'  apprentices  get  5  kopeks  for  a  hard  day's 
work.  The  housing  of  these  workmen  is  not  better  than 
the  peasants'  huts;  they  are  huddled  together  in  damp 
courts  filled  with  refuse,  and  the  rooms,  without  any  furni- 
ture, with  a  couch  of  putrid  straw,  resemble  a  stable  more 
than  a  dwelling  for  human  beings.  The  labourers  in  the 
collieries  of  the  Don  live  in  miserable  mud  hovels,  without 
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chimneys,  in  which  the  water  is  dripping  from  the  walls 
and  the  roof;  the  people,  who  have  to  work  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  in  the  pits,  are  nearly  all  su£fering  from  fever, 
and  there  are  no  hospitals.  The  influence  which  such  con- 
ditions of  existence  must  exercise  on  the  morality  of  the 
workmen  is  evident ;  drunkenness  and  sexual  laxitj  are  pre- 
valent everywhere. 

The    profits  of  the  prohibitive   duties,    by    which    the 
Government  tries  to  foster  national  industry,  go  mainly  to 
the  manufacturers,  who  realise  enormous  gains,  but  who^ 
protected  as  they  are  against  foreign  competition,  neglect 
all  improvements  in  prcKluction.    It  is  curious  that,  as  Mr. 
Lanin  observes,   the  greater  part  of  these  manufacturers 
are  foreigners ;  in  the  guild  of  the  Moscow  merchants  and 
industrials  less  than  half  are  Bussians.     The  cost  of  this 
system  is  borne  by  the  consumers  and  the  workmen.  When, 
for  instance,  some  years  ago  foreign  coal  was  heavily  taxed, 
the  Eussian  producers  raised  their  prices  accordingly,  but, 
being  unable  to  supply  the  required  quantity,  many  manu- 
facturers   were  reduced  to    a  standstill.      The    premium 
accorded  for  Bussian  exported  sugar  increased  the  produce 
enormously,   but   by  far  the  larger  part  went  to  foreign 
markets  glutted  with  cheap  sugar.    The  misrule  in  the  s^- 
minislration  of  railways  has  already  been  alluded  to.    These 
abuses  were  some  years  ago  exposed  in  a  book  by  Mr. 
Kotlubay,  which  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  has  not  been 
refuted.    The  author  proves  that  the  number  of  railway 
accidents  in  Bussia  is  larger  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
that  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  lower 
officials,  who  are  overworked  and  underpaid ;  the  porters  get 
only  20r.  to  40r.  a  month  for  a  service  of  twenty-four  hours, 
whilst  the  directors  enjoy  a  salary  of  l,200r.    The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  officials  try  to  make  money  by  every  means. 
They  pocket  the  funds  destined  for  removing  the  snow  from 
the  rails,  and  if  a  merchant  wants  to  have  his  goods  promptly 
forwarded  he  has  to  bribe  the  principal  agents.     Factories 
for  renewing  the  plant  are  yearly  paid  for,  but  exist  merely 
on  paper.    The  shareholders  thus  contrive  to  get  good  divi- 
dends, but  it  is  the  public  who  suffer.     Nevertheless  there 
are  many  lines  worked  at  a  loss,  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  them  being  too  large  in  comparison  with 
the  enormous   distances   and   a  thin  population;    others, 
built  mainly  for  strategical  purposes,  and  passing  through 
vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  are  still  less  able  to  give 
even  a  low  interest  on  the  expended  capital.    Commerce 
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also  is  saffering  from  the  prohibitive  system,  and  this  has 
been  particularly  the  ease  daring  the  last  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prohibited  export  of  com.  The  export  fell 
from  2,000,000  tchetverts  to  400,000,  timber  being  nearly 
the  only  article  left  for  export.  Yet  the  corn  which  was 
rotting  in  the  ports  for  want  of  means  of  transport  might 
have  been  much  more  profitably  sold  to  foreign  countries. 
This  state  of  things  has  compelled  the  Government  to  make 
overtures  to  Germany  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  as  Eussia 
is  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  German 
com  duty ;  but  the  interest  of  the  classes  favoured  by  the 
prohibitive  customs  is  so  strong,  particularly  in  the  minis- 
tries of  St.  Petersburg,  that  little  hope  is  entertained  of 
arriving  at  a  favourable  result,  particularly  as  the  advan- 
tages accorded  to  Germany  would  accrue  to  all  most  favoured 
nations. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian  Government,  which  ought 
to  develope  all  the  living  forces  of  the  country,  knows  no 
better  than  to  persevere  in  the  persecution  of  all  nationalities 
and  creeds  which  do  not  belong  to  orthodox  Russia.  The 
details  of  this  persecution  have  been  set  forth  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Journal ;  *  it  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that 
the  Russification  in  the  Baltic  provinces  is  carried  on  wholesale ; 
that  Poland  has  been  reduced  by  General  Gurko  to  a  ceme- 
tery in  which  the  Russian  tyrant  walks  between  national 
tombstones.  Catholic  bishops  are  deposed  or  exiled ;  whole 
dioceses  have  been  suppressed.  Catholics  are  excluded  from 
every  public  employment  and  placed  between  misery  and 
apostasy ;  thus  the  Church  annually  loses  thousands  of 
its  flock.  Nevertheless  the  Pope,  forgetting  the  proud 
hmgusLge  which  Gregory  XVI.  used  towards  Nicholas  I., 
winks  at  all  this  in  the  hope  of  helping  by  his  connivance 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  and  has  lately  called  Alex- 
ander III.  *  the  Patriarch  of  the  North.'  On  the  persecution 
of  the  Stundists  in  Southern  Russia  Mr.  Lanin  has  lately 
given  eloquent  and  authentic  information.!  Pobiedonostseff, 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  has  issued  a  circular 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  authorities  for  suppressing  this 
sect,  as  *  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  Orthodox  Church,' 
and  the  Czar  is  said  to  have  sanctioned  this  mandate  with  the 
marginal  observation,  'AH  measures  for  accomplishing  this 
*  purpose  must  be  taken.*  Non-orthodox  subjects  are  at  most 

♦  No.  351,  'Religious  Persecution  in  Russia,'  July  1890. 

t  *  The  Czar  Persecutor/  Contemporary  Review,  January  1892. 
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allowed  a  private  existence,  subject  to  the  interests  of  the 
national  Church.  Bussia  is  to  belong  exclusivelj  to  the 
real  Russians.  Tolstoi  had  already  in  the  last  years  of 
Alexander  II.  gagged  the  Universities ;  his  Armenian  disciple 
Deljanow  has  continued  this  system  by  making  the  gymna- 
siums establishments  for  breaking  in  the  youth.  The  press 
is  under  strict  censorship ;  no  paper  dares  to  comment  on 
matters  which,  by  a  police  ordinance,  are  excluded  from 
public  discussion ;  but  it  is  free  to  attack  Protestant  Ger- 
mans, Catholic  Poles,  and  the  English  as  the  enemies  of 
Bussia,  or  to  abuse  the  outlaw  Government  of  Bulgaria.  The 
corruption  pervading  the  whole  bureaucracy  is  proverbial, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  hopeless,  because  it  has  its  roots  in 
the  insuf&cient  pay  of  the  tchinowniks ;  if  it  has  not  become 
worse  it  is  surely  as  bad  as  under  Nicholas,  who  once  in 
despair  exclaimed, '  My  son  and  myself  are  the  only  persons 
^  in  this  country  who  do  not  steal.' 

Such  are  the  results  of  Alexander  III.'s  endeavours  to 
re-establish  autocracy.  Nicholas  I.  also  was  an  autocrat, 
but,  warned  by  the  military  conspiracy  of  Russian  nobles 
in  1827,  he  promoted  to  the  higher  employments  Baltic 
Germans,  who  then  were  called  *  the  Mamelouks  of  abso- 
^  lutisra.'  The  failure  of  his  apparent  omnipotence  in  the 
Crimean  war  led  his  son  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  reform ; 
he  broke  the  resistance  of  the  nobility,  but  his  measures 
were  not  sufficiently  matured  and  were  inadequately  exe- 
cuted. The  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  roused  the  national 
feeling,  which,  under  the  leadership  of '  Eatkow,  rose  to 
Slavophile  fanaticism.  An  era  of  reaction  followed,  and 
when  later  on  the  Emperor,  with  the  help  of  Loris  Melikoff,- 
tried  to  inaugurate  a  constitutional  system  he  was  assassi- 
nated. Terrified  by  the  Nihilist  movement,  Alexander  Ilf. 
resolved  to  revert  to  Nicholas's  rule,  with  the  impor- 
tant modification  that  he  chose  as  the  main  stays  of  his 
absolute  power,  and  for  suppressing  liberal  tendencies,  the 
orthodox  Church  and  nationalism  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  elements.  Thus  the  excellent  administration  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  was  revolutionised,  Poland  reduced  to  a 
Russian  province,  the  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice 
suppressed,  self-government  replaced  by  officials,  the  standard 
of  education  lowered,  the  lower  classes  ground  down  by  taxa- 
tion and  bmtalised  by  drink,  stupefied  into  acquiescence 
with  the  state  of  things ;  and  the  benighted  Slavophiles, 
formerly  inclined  towards  democracy,  found  a  substitute 
for  this  retrograde  policy  in  what  they  considered  victories 
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of  the  national  cause.  To  what  a  standard  intellectual 
life  in  Bussia  must  be  lowered  under  such  a  regime  is  evi- 
dent :  everyone  is  suspected  who  is  believed  not  to  share 
the  opinion  that  Russia  is  a  terrestrial  paradise,  even  if  he 
prudently  holds  his  tongue.  Persons  who  are  suspected  of 
evil  tendencies  are  without  any  formality  seized  and  sent 
to  Siberia,  and  what  is  the  fate  of  the  political  exiles  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  Mr.  Kennan's  volumes.  But 
there  is  a  later  instance  to  which  we  would  direct  attention. 
Yassily  Jaksakow,  the  last  descendant  of  a  noble  family  and 
a  professor  of  philosophy,  was  on  the  eve  of  his  nuptials 
seized  by  the  police,  accused  of  having  participated  in  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  sentenced  to  death,  and  in 
commutation  of  this  judgement  sent  for  life  to  the  lead  mines 
of  Algaszi.  And  what  were  the  reasons  alleged  ?  In  an 
old  coat  he  had  left  a  letter  from  a  student,  Kisbalcsics, 
whom  he  scarcely  knew,  but  to  whom  he  had  promised 
a  waterproof,  and  who  in  this  letter  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  in  the  words,  ^Please  to  send  me  the  object  you 
*  know  of.'  This  young  man  later  on  had  turned  Nihilist, 
and  had  something  to  do  with  the  plot  to  which  the  Emperor 
snccumbed ;  and  on  the  evidence  of  this  letter,  found  in 
the  coat  of  which  he  had  made  a  present  to  his  porter,  who 
betrayed  it  to  the  police,  Jaksakow  was  condemned  as  a 
would-be  assassin.  He  died  after  two  years  of  penal  servi- 
tude, the  horrors  of  which  he  committed  to  scraps  of  paper 
left  to  a  fellow-sufferer,  Baikaliew,  who  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  mines  and  has  now  published  the  heart-rending 
tale  of  his  friend,  which  by  far  exceeds  anything  that  Mr. 
Kennan  witnessed. 

The  atrocities  committed  against  the  Jews  are  known. 
Now  we  admit  that  a  Russian  Jew  may  not  be  a  particularly 
amiable  being,  and  that  many  of  them  are  usurers.  But 
whose  is  the  &ult  P  For  the  most  part  the  Jews  are  a  legacy 
of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  Empress  Catherine  II. 
made  pales  of  settlement  for  them,  which  at  that  time  were 
sufficiently  large,  but  have  become  far  too  small  with  the 
increase  of  this  particularly  prolific  race ;  so  they  immigrated 
into  Bussia  proper,  and,  not  being  allowed  to  till  the  soil, 
they  turned  to  trade  as  middlemen,  paying  largely  for  trade 
licences.  The  authorities  took  their  money,  but  have  now 
suddenly  resolved  to  enforce  the  old  laws  by  compelling 
them  to  return  to  the  old  pales,  which  of  course  are  over- 
crowded. So  they  are  looking  for  other  abodes ;  but  emi- 
gration is  a  costly  thing,  they  having  to  pay  for  passport 
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and  railway  fare.  Thej  realise  their  property  at  a  heavy 
discount)  and  flood  London  and  New  York  with  unskilled 
labour.  The  poor,  however,  are  compelled  to  stay,  and  are 
herded  together  forcibly  in  such  numbers  that  they  prevent 
each  other  from  gaining  a  livelihood.*  This  subject  is  too 
large  to  be  treated  in  this  place ;  but  we  invite  our  readers 
to  read  the  very  powerful  work,  entitled  *  The  New  Exodus,' 
by  Mr.  Harold  IVederic,  an  American  writer,  which  contains 
full  and  authentic  particulars  of  this  atrocious  persecution 
of  the  most  thrilling  interest. 

The  hatred  against  the  Jews  is,  however,  but  one  in- 
stance of  that  against  all  foreigners,  and  particularly  against 
the  Germans.    A  ukase  of  1887  excluded  all  foreigners  from 
owning  land   in  Bussia,  and  these  foreign  proprietors  are 
mostly  German,  who  were  forced  to  sell  their  estates  at  nominal 
prices.     The  superintendents  of  the  Bussian  proprietors  and 
the  great  manufacturers  in  the  Polish  provinces  are  mostly 
Germans.     They  were  expelled  ruthlessly  if  they  could  not 
bribe  the  authorities  to  connive  at  their  stay ;  but  even  when 
nationalised  they  are  harassed  in  a  way  which  renders  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  carry  on  their  business.  Near  Odessa  there 
is  a  German  colony  a  hundred  years  old.     Its  mills  are  now 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  tchinowniks, 
although  there  is  no  law  against  them,  and  no  one  will  buy 
their  property.    Even  speaking  German  is  considered  an 
offence.    Mr.   Poultney  Bigelow,  who  was  lately  expelled 
from  Bussia  for  his  irreverent  criticisms,  tells  us  that,  when 
last  year  he  took  leave  of  a  German  friend  at  a  station,  he 
was  accosted  by  an   official,  who  reminded  him,  ^This  is 
^  Bussia,  not  Germany.    You  would  do  well  not  to  forget 
*  this.'     Just  now  the  Government  has  under  consideration 
an  administrative  system  for  limiting  the  number  of  foreign 
residents  in  Bussia ;  no  foreigner  is  to  be  allowed  to  follow 
agricultural  pursuits ;  those  already  established  will  l)e  for- 
bidden to  enlarge  their  property.     And  the  Government 
under  the  authority  of  which  all  this  is  going  on  aspires  to 
figure  as  the  protector  of  the  oppressed  Clmstians  in  Turkey, 
and  aims  at  gathering  all  Slavs  under  its  mild  sway  I 

This  sketch  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Czars,  limited  as  is  our  space,  would  be  incomplete  without 


♦  According  to  the  *  Odjemosti  *  there  were  in  the  Polish  provinces 
1,134,268  Jews,  15*9  per  cent  of  the  population,  mostly  predominant 
in  the  towns ;  in  Warsaw  they  amoimt  to  87*7  per  cent.  In  the  last  four 
years,  1888-91,  263,135  have  emigrated. 
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some  observations  on  the  financial  condition  of  Bussia.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  its  Government  hitherto,  under 
the  most  critical  circumstances,  has  rigidly  observed  its 
obligations  towards  its  foreign  creditors,  yet  English  capi- 
talists have  sold  nearly  all  their  property  invested  in  Bussian 
securities,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  finances  of 
a  country  which  goes  on  borrowing  annually,  even  in  times 
of  profound  peace,  deserve  no  confidence.  The  Germans 
have  followed,  and  France,  having  bought  most  of  these 
bonds,  is  now  the  foremost  creditor  of  Bussia,  M.  L^vy 
estimating  the  sum  total  of  Bussian  securities  in  French 
hands  at  five  milliards  of  francs. 

From  1872  to  1882  Bussia  nearly  doubled  her  debt.  In 
1842  the  debt  payable  in  gold  was  6,000,000^.;  in  1852, 
12,000,000Z.;  in  1862,  41,000,000/. ;  in  1872,  105,000,000/. ; 
in  1882,  189,000,000/.  The  internal  debt  had  risen  within 
this  period  from  230,000,000r.  to  2,730,000,000r.  Since 
1882  the  debt  has  been  continually  increasing:  in  1883 
gold  rentes  at  6  per  cenfc.  were  issued  to  the  amount  of 
60,000,000r. ;  in  1884,  20,000,000r.  in  gold  and  84,000,000r. 
in  paper;  in  1887,  96,000,000r. ;  and  in  1889,  a  metallic  loan 
of  126,000,000r.,  besides  100,000,000r.  for  railways.  So 
that  in  the  budget  of  1890,  amounting  to  888,800,000r., 
266,146,192r.  were  absorbed  by  the  public  debt,  while  the 
inconvertible  paper  money  amounted  to  l,044,295,384r.,  of 
which  only  211,472,495r.  was  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve. 

For  January  1,  1893,  a  Bussian  paper,  the  ^  Nowosti,'  com* 
putes  the  total  debt  at  l,426,472,133r.  in  metallic  currency 
and  2,511,273,579r.  in  paper.  The  inconvertible  bank-notes 
amounted  on  February  13,  1892,  to  855,000,000r.,  with  a 
cash  reserve  of  only  211^  millions,  and  this  enormous  sum 
in  paper  during  the  course  of  the  year  has  been  increased  by 
150,000,000r.  Under  the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Bunge  Bussia 
had  to  contract  a  gold  loan  at  6  per  cent.  This  was  con- 
sidered excessive,  and  his  successor,  M.  Yishnegradski,  was 
working  hard  to  ameliorate  the  financial  condition.  Appa- 
rently he  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  equilibrium,  but 
by  very  questionable  measures.  In  his  report  of  1855  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  of  opinion  that  the  limit  of  taxation  was 
practically  reached.  He  was  right,  according  to  Western 
principles,  but  M.  Yishnegradski  undertook  to  squeeze  out 
considerably  more  from  the  country,  by  applying  the 
harshest  measures  for  collecting  arrears  and  by  enforcing 
the  payment  of  the  present  heavy  taxes.  He  has  thus  helped 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  yet  with  what  result? 
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In  table  vii.  of  his  Report  Mr.  Law  shows  the  growth  and 
the  present  amount  of  arrears;  it  was  on  January  1,  1892, 
89,000,000r.  These  have  been  increased  beyond  the  arrears 
of  the  present  year,  by  the  advances  for  famine  relief,  by 
120,000,000r.,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  liability  entered 
into  by  the  recipients  to  refund  them  cannot  be  met  in  the 
present  state.  Mr.  Law  estimates  that  the  peasants  of  the 
sixteen  distressed  provinces  alone  will  be  owing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  least  250  millions,  not  to  speak  of  the  consider- 
able local  taxes. 

The  second  measure  by  which  M.  Yishnegradski  tried  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  was  the  conversion 
of  former  loans  into  loans  paying  lower  interest.  But  on 
what  conditions  did  he  achieve  this  ?  With  us  a  conversion 
consists  in  giving  to  the  creditor  the  alternative  of  being 
satisfied  with  lower  interest  or  of  taking  back  his  capital. 
But  Bussia,  in  her  late  operations,  while  reducing  the  rate 
of  interest  has  vastly  enlarged  the  capital,  and  extended  the 
period  of  the  sinking  fund  from  twenty-five  to  eighty-one  and 
a  half  years.  Take,  for  instance,  the  conversion  of  1888.  A 
6  per  cent,  loan  of  81,300,000r.,  requiring  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  5,688,000r.,  was  converted  into  a  4  per  cent, 
loan  of  97,250,000r.  The  former  would  have  been  paid  back 
in  twenty- five  years,  tJie  present  will  be  extinguished  only  in 
eighty-one  and  a  half  years.  The  total  of  these  conversions 
shows  that  the  capital  of  508^  million  roubles,  at  5  per  cent., 
was  exchanged  for  one  of  582,644,000r.  at  4  per  cent. — an 
increase  of  16  per  cent.  The  reduction  of  interest  is,  in 
the  first  twenty-five  years,  3,630,477r.  annually,  in  all 
90,761,925r.,  while  for  the  ensuing  fifby-six  and  a  half  years 
448,689,149r.  more  will  have  to  be  paid ;  for  it  is  oiJy  in 
1970  that  the  4  per  cent,  loans  will  be  redeemed.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  French  bankers  who  undertook  to  float 
these  loans  received  an  enormous  commission.  But  surely 
such  proceedings  do  not  ameliorate  the  Bussian  finances ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  Government  which  consents  to  such  terms 
shows  that  it  must  raise  money  at  any  price. 

Much  was  made  by  the  Bussian  and  French  press  of 
the  brilliant  result  of  the  last  loans  concluded  at  Paris, 
that  of  600,000,000fr.,  of  December  22,  1888,  being  covered 
two  and  a  half  times ;  that  of  700,000,000fr.,  of  April  10, 
1889,  ten  times ;  that  of  l,242,000,000f  r.,  of  June  6,  1889, 
eight  times ;  finally,  that  of  500,000,000fr.,  of  October  14, 
1891,  seven  and  a  half  times.  But  the  bankers  who  floated 
these  loans  and  realised  large  profits  by  them  will  not  be  the 
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ultimate  losers,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
capitalists,  who  sold  other  securities  in  order  to  place  their 
money  in  Bussian  funds,  will  not  bitterly  repent  of  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  French  market  appears  to  be  glutted  by 
Bussian  bonds ;  the  last  loan,  largely  as  it  was  subscribed, 
was  not  taken  by  the  public,  and  tne  market  price  going 
constantly  down,  the  Finance  Minister  felt  obliged  to  take 
back  200  millions  in  order  to  arrest  a  further  decline.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  bad  health,  as  it  is 
generally  said,  but,  as  some  think,  because  he  was  no  more  a 
fer$ona  grata,  he  left  to  his  successor  a  financial  situation 
which,  as  the  *  Moscow  Wjedomosti'  of  September  26  acknow- 
ledges, is  infinitely  more  dif&cult  than  that  which  he  found 
on  entering  upon  his  functions.  Such  is  indeed  the  case ; 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
of  October  28  last  yearns  (1891)  ordinary  revenue  was 
52  millions  less  than  in  1890.  The  extraordinary  expenses, 
estimated  at  63^  millions,  amounted  to  more  than  240  mil- 
lions, for  which  only  59  millions  were  ayailable.  Thas  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by  180,900,000r.  The 
deficit  for  the  current  famine  year  cannot  be  less  than 
200  millions.  M.  Witte's  efforts  for  a  new  loan  have  hitherto 
proved  in  vain ;  the  English  and  the  German  markets  are 
closed  to  him,  and  the  French  bankers  ask  terms  to  which  he 
will  not  submit.  Thus  nothing  remains  but  stamping  money 
by  the  paper  press  and  increased  taxation  ;  it  is  said  that  he 
contemplates  the  introduction  of  a  salt  tax,  which  will,  of 
course,  weigh  principally  upon  the  lower  classes.  In  curious 
contrast  to  the  Comptroller's  report,  the  '  Journal  de  St.- 
*  P^tersbourg '  of  October  31  boasted  of  the  gold  hoarded 
by  the  Finance  Minister  at  home  and  abroad,  the  former 
alone  amounting  to  604^  million  roubles.  The  alleged 
reason  that  this  gold  is  to  cover  the  newly  issued  notes  is 
evidently  a  pretext,  as  these  notes  are  as  little  convertibk 
into  cash  as  the  old  ones.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary- 
policy  can  only  be  that  the  Finance  Minister  wishes  to  hold 
a  stock  of  gold  in  foreign  countries  in  order  to  have  cask 
for  sudden  emergencies.  A  full  and,  we  believe,  accurate 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  debts  of  Bussia  will  be  found 
in  the  ^Statesman's  Manual'  for  1892,  p.  875.  The  gross 
amount  is  given  at  6,521,791,220  in  paper-roubles,  which 
we  believe  to  be  about  equal  to  550  millions  sterling. 

But  although,  as  we  have  shown,  the  economical  condition 
of  Bussia  is  one  of  progressive  impoverishment,  there  is  from 
the  European  point  of  view  at  least  one  consolation — namely. 
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that  it  makes  the  Government  incapable  of  any  aggression  on 
a  large  scale.  The  internal  weakness  of  the  Empire  is  the 
guarantee  of  European  peace.  France  will  not  attack  Ger- 
many or  Italy  without  being  sure  of  Russia's  assistance,  and 
the  latter  is  unable  to  indulge  in  any  extraordinary  military 
effort.  It  may  continue  to  plot  against  the  established  order 
in  Bulgaria,  and  address  rude  notes  to  the  Porte,  but  it 
cannot  risk  a  conflict  which  might  bring  about  war.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  Russian  reviews,  the  *  Westnik  Jew- 
*  ropy,'  has  acknowledged  that  after  the  experiences  of  last 
year  Russia  must  renounce  all  active  foreign  policy  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  the  defective  administration  of  the 
railway  system  has  been  reorganised.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
railways,  which  in  case  of  a  mobilisation  are  to  transport 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  through  immense  distances, 
were  not  able  to  carry  com  to  the  distressed  provinces  is 
conclusive.  Russian  generals  are,  perhaps,  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  we  admit  that  penury  in  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  which  would  be  of  paramount  importance  in 
Western  countries,  has  never  arrested  Russian  aggressive- 
ness ;  *  yet  the  state  of  the  country,  unparalleled  perhaps  in 
its  history,  is  such  that  even  the  hottest  panslavist  cannot 
deny  that  Russia  is  in  a  most  precarious  situation,  and  that 
it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  her  natural  riches  unless  there 
are  intelligent  hands  to  turn  them  to  profit.  Above  all,  we 
are  convinced  that  Alexander  III.  is  quite  aware  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  therefore  is  strong^ly  opposed  to  war 
as  a  means  of  escape  from  internal  difficulties,  because,  as 
the  experience  of  the  Crimean  war  and  of  the  war  of  1877-78 
amply  proved,  such  a  remedy  would  only  aggravate  the 
present  evil  condition  of  the  Empire. 

What,  then,  is  his  object  in  maintaining  an  army  which 
amounts  to  843,000  men  and  187,000  horses  on  the  peace 
establishment,  and  costs  the  State  228,907,132  roubles  a 
year?  Of  all  the  abuses  and  anomalies  to  be  found  in 
Russia  this  is  the  most  extraordinary — a  starving  people,  an 
exhausted  exchequer,  and  a  colossal  military  expenditure ! 
No  power  on  earth  has  the  slightest  interest  or  intention 
to  attack  Russia.  Her  territory  is  practically  unassailable. 
Such  an  army  could  only  be  needed  to  carry  out  a  highly 
aggressive  policy,  which  the  Czar  disclaims;  but  it  is  the 
terror  of  Europe,   largely   contributing   to  the   oppressive 

•  Just  now  the  Minister  of  War  has  decreed  the  formation  of  four 
new  reserve  regiments. 
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military  system  in  other  countries  which  is  the  curse  of  our 
times,  and  it  causes  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  State. 
The  Russia  of  the  present  day  is  not  the  Russia  of 
Catharine  II.,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  the  Russia  of  Alexander  I.,  who  led 
her  armies  to  Paris  and  dictated  the  peace  of  1814.  It  is 
not  the  Russia  of  Nicholas,  whose  arbitrary  rule  laid  even 
Germany  at  his  feet.  It  is  not  the  Russia  of  Alexander  II., 
whose  generous  policy  excited  the  sympathy  of  mankind. 
Burdened  with  debts,  with  calamities,  and  with  excessive 
armaments,  the  present  Czar  counts  for  less  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  politics  of  the  globe.  His  very  life  is 
insecure.  He  is  without  an  ally  on  whom  reliance  can  be 
placed.  His  barren  conquests  in  Central  Asia  have  only 
increased  his  embarrassments  and  added  nothing  to  his 
resources  or  his  power.  The  penury  of  the  Empire  has 
materially  lessened  its  influence ;  and  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  the  army  is  maintained  at  its  present  enormous  strength 
because  he  is  afraid  to  reduce  so  formidable  a  power. 


Abt.  II. — Life  of  John  Ericsson.      By  William    Conant 

Ohuech.     2  vols.     London :  1890. 

'  A  LL  ingenious  and  accurate  mechanical  inventions,'  wrote 

Bacon,*  *  may  be  conceived  as  a  labyrinth,  which,  by 

'  reason  of  their  subtilty,  intricacy,  and  the  apparent  resem- 

*  blances  they  have  among  themselves,  scarce  any  power  of 
'  the  judgement  can  unravel  and  distinguish,  so  that  they 

*  are  only  to  be  understood  and  traced  by  the  clue  of  experi- 
'  ence.'  These  words  explain,  in  one  aspect,  the  fascination 
of  the  life  of  the  inventor,  who,  with  infinite  patience  and 
unstinted  labour,  successfully  threads  the  maze.  Frequently 
missing  the  clue,  or  deceived  for  the  moment  by  '  apparent 

*  resemblances,'  he  will  yet  retrace  his  steps,  and  with  un- 
erring instinct  resume  the  lost  trail.  Other  inquirers  will 
cross  his  path,  journey  by  his  side,  perhaps  pass  him  for  a 
time,  to  lose  themselves  inextricably  in  the  dark  passages. 
The  splendid  triumphs  which  success  holds  out,  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  failure,  and  the  apparent  accidents  which  deter- 
mine success  or  failure,  combine  to  invest  the  career  of  the 
inventor  with  a  peculiarly  dramatic  charm.  In  another 
aspect,  this  career  is  scarcely  less  full  of  stirring  interest. 

•  *  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,'  Daedalus. 
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It  is  not  merely  matter  which  has  to  be  subjected  to  the 
directing  will.  It  is  not  merely  necessary  to  achieve  mechani- 
cal success,  but  to  demonstrate  the  achievement  to  dull 
minds.  Mechanical  success  will,  in  the  long  run,  enforce 
acquiescence ;  but  the  inventor  must  spend  the  greatest  part 
of  his  energies  in  a  long  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
custom,  or  rest  content  with  posthumous  fame,  certain  to  be 
disputed. 

The  life  of  John  Ericsson  exactly  illustrates  both  aspects 
of  the  inventor^s  career.  No  one  ever  penetrated  more  suc- 
cessfully into  the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth.  No  one  met  with 
more  opposition.  Men,  with  their  ingrained  prejudices, 
proved  more  intractable  than  matter,  subject  only  to  in- 
exorable laws.  Science,  with  a  free  hand,  revealed  innumerable 
secrets  to  her  favoured  son,  whose  greatest  difficulties  lay 
outside  her  realm.  A  life  of  eighty-six  years,  unwearying 
toil,  and  some  exceptional  opportunities  were  required  to 
secure  the  ultimate  triumph. 

The  rSles  of  the  inventor  and  the  engineer  are  dissociable. 
The  inventor  may  be  no  engineer;  the  engineer  may  be 
hampered  by  the  genius  of  invention.  The  one  investigates 
scientific  laws,  and  by  experiments  attains  specific  results ; 
the  other  grasps  the  uses  of  those  results,  and  applies  them, 
under  widely  varying  conditions,  to  the  service  of  mankind. 
Edison  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  an  engineer ;  the 
second  Brunei  was  not  an  inventor.  The  distinction  between 
these  functions  will  be  more  marked  in  the  future  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  although  points  of  contact  will 
necessarily  remain.  Ericsson  united  both  rSles^  and  could 
invent  a  sounding  apparatus,  or  design  and  construct  an 
armour-clad  navy.  The  profusion  of  his  creative  genius 
was  as  marvellous  as  its  versatility.  '  It  was  estimated  by 
*  Isaac  Newton,  the  first  engineer  of  the  "  Monitor,"  that 
^  she  contained  at  least  forty  patentable  inventions.'  The 
inventor  of  the  *  caloric  *  engine  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  locomotive,  the  introducer  of  screw-propulsion,  and 
the  designer  of  a  type  of  warship  which  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Among  the  secluded  mountains  of  the  rugged  district 
of  Vermland  John  Ericsson  vras  bom  in  1803.  His  father 
Olof  was  *  a  clever  matbematician,  and  possessed  an  excel- 
lent '  mechanical  judgement ; '  but  to  his  mother,  and  her 
Flemish  and  Scotch  descent,  he  seems  to  have  owed  the 
most  striking  features  of  his  character.  Olof  Ericsson  was 
ruined  in  1811,  and  compelled  to  break  up  his  home  and  seek 
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einplojment  on  the  Gota  Canal,  then  recently  started.  The 
great  project  of  a  navigable  waterway  across  the  Swedish 
peninsula  had  long  slumbered.  Originally  proposed  in  1526, 
it  was  warmly  espoused  by  Swedenborg,  who  surveyed  the 
route,  and  in  1718  obtained  authority  from  Charles  XIL  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  king  died  shortly  afterwards,  and 
little  progress  had  been  made  when,  in  1755,  the  locks  were 
destroyed  by  masses  of  timber  maliciously  sent  down  the 
river.  More  than  fifty  years  passed  before  the  project  was 
revived  by  Count  von  Platen,  who  emailed  in  the  assis- 
tance of  Telford,  then  engaged  upon  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
The  grant  of  a  new  constitution  brought  internal  tranquillity 
to  Sweden,  and  opened  an  era  of  progress.  The  military 
aspects  of  the  scheme  impressed  themselves  upon  Bernadotte 
as  upon  Charles  XII.,  and  from  this  time  the  work  was 
steadily  carried  through  to  completion.  Later  projects, 
involving  far  greater  commercial  and  military  possibilities, 
have  effectually  diverted  attention  from  the  Gota  Canal; 
but,  as  an  engineering  work,  the  latter  ranks  considerably 
above  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  rivals  the 
Nicaragua  scheme  now  in  progress. 

To  young  Ericsson  the  new  era  waspre-eminently  auspicious. 
Living  in  the  wilds  of  Sweden,  he  was  yet  brought  from 
boyhood  into  close  contact  with  *  the  latest  results  of  English 
<  engineering  experience,'  and  gained  practical  insight  into 
the  countless  contrivances,  expedients,  and  applications  of 
science  involved  in  a  great  undertaking.  No  better  training 
could  have  been  provided  for  the  future  inventor. 

*  To  a  friend  who  once  said  to  him,  "It  is  a  pity  you  did  not 
graduate  from  a  technological  institute,"  Ericsson  replied,  "  No,  it  was 
very  fortunate.  Had  I  taken  a  course  at  such  an  institution,  I  should 
have  acquired  such  a  belief  in  authorities  that  I  should  never  have 
been  able  to  develope  originality  and  make  my  own  way  in  physics  and 
mechanics  as  I  now  propose  to  do.*' ' 

The  *  technological  institute '  is  at  best  merely  an  attempt 
to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  many  some  approximation 
to  the  training  which  the  exceptional  individual,  under 
exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  secures  for  himself. 
Prom  the  officials  employed  upon  the  canal  Ericsson  quickly 
learned  mechanical  drawing,  surveying,  algebra,  chemistry, 
and  English.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  working  models  of  a  sawmill  and  a  pump,  and  the 
poverty  which  prevented  him  from  procuring  tools  served 
thus  early  to  develope  his  resourcefulness. 

*  His  home  was  in  the  depths  of  a  pine  forest  .  .  .  nothing 
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^  was  to  be  bought,  and  he  had  nothing  to  buy  with.' 
£eenly  anxious  to  be  able  to  colour  his  drawings,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  two  small  brushes  of  hair  abstracted  from 
his  mother's  fur  cloak.  What  institute  training  could  so 
effectually  teach  the  great  lesson  of  self-reliance?  At 
fourteen  the  boy  was  superintending  the  labour  of  six 
hundred  troops,  ^  though  he  was  still  too  small  to  reach  the 
'  eyepiece  of  his  levelling  instrument  without  the  aid  of  a 
'  stool  carried  by  an  attendant.'  After  seven  years  of  hard 
work  on  the  canal  a  fit  of  restlessness  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  him.  He  was  now  seventeen ;  he  had 
come  in  contact  with  several  officers  of  the  army  employed 
on  the  works ;  Napoleon's  career  was  still  fresh  and  vivid ; 
a  French  general  occupied  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Fired 
with  a  temporary  outburst  of  military  ambition,  and  chafing 
under  the  hopeless  seclusion  of  the  remote  pinewoods,  young 
Ericsson  determined  to  be  a  soldier.  Vainly  his  powerful 
patron,  Count  von  Platen,  endeavoured  to  change  his 
decision,  leaviug  him  in  much  irritation  with  the  final  ad- 
monition to  ^  go  to  the  devil.'  As  an  alternative,  Ericsson 
became  ensign  in  the  Jemtland  Field  Chasseurs,  and 
describes  his  early  experiences  to  his  mother  in  a  letter 
which  the  young  Von  Moltke  might  have  written.     *  During 

*  that  time '  (seven  weeks  of  manoeuvres)  *  I  have  learned 
'  tolerably  well  what  it  means  to  be  a  soldier,  and  am  inspired 

*  with  an  unchanging  love  for  the  military  profession.' 
Like  Von  Moltke,  also,  he  explains  his  small  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  asks  assistance.  ^  I  think  I  can  defray  most 
'  of  the  charges  myself,  but  if  you  can  spare  fifty  rix-doUars 

*  early  in  the  winter,  without  inconvenience,  I  should  be 
^  glad  to  have  them.'  '  I  am  studying  Euclid,'  he  adds. 
'  Later  on  I  am  going  to  practise  plotting  under  the  sur- 

*  veying-general.'  The  *  unchanging  love '  seems  to  have 
quickly  died  out.  Inexorable  fate  had  ordained  a  very 
different  career,  and  scientific  pursuits  continued  to  engross 
the  young  officer,  who  was  *  always  inventing,  designing, 

*  constructing.'  His  brief  army  service  brought  new  oppor^ 
tunities  of  learning.  He  studied  artillery,  and  acquired  an 
insight  into  naval  and  military  subjects  which  was  destined 
to  bear  rich  fruit.  He  mastered  the  art  of  engraving  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  a  book,  never  to  be  completed, 
on  the  machinery  employed  in  the  Gota  Canal  works.  Already 
an  expert  surveyor,  he  mapped  fifty  square  miles  of  Jemt- 
land so  rapidly  that  he   *was   carried  on  the  pay-roll  as 

*  two  persons,  in  order  to  avoid  criticism   and  charges   of 
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*  &TOXiritism/  Parallel  proceedings  are  not  unknown  even 
now,  and  will  probably  survive  wherever  a  Treasury  depart- 
ment, governed  by  rigid  rules,  requires  to  be  outmanoeuvred. 
Meanwhile  the  marked  ability  of  the  young  chasseur  had  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  disinterestedly  advised 
him  to  seek  a  wider  career  abroad. 

One  romance  marked  the  brief  period  of  Ericsson's  service 
in  the  army.  He  became  betrothed,  with  all  the  formalities 
of  the  time  and  the  country,  to  a  Jemtland  girl  of  good 
£Ekmily,  by  whom  he  had  a  child.  The  circumstances  are 
veiled  in  oblivion,  and  Mr.  Church  is  merely  able  to  record 
the  facts.  The  union  was  dissolved,  and  for  forty-eight  years 
Ericsson  held  no  communication  with  his  only  son,  for  whom 
nevertheless  he  seems  to  have  made  provision  as  soon  as  his 
circumstances  permitted.  Untroubled  by  parental  responsi- 
bilities,  and  apparently    untouched  by    regrets,    *with    a 

*  thousand  crowns '  (provided  by  a  brother  officer)   '  in  his 

*  pocket,  and  a  substitute  for  the  steam-engine  among  his 

*  baggage,'  he  landed  in  England  on  May  18,  1826,  never  to 
return  to  the  land  for  which  to  the  last  he  professed  the 
tenderest  affection. 

The  *  Flame  Engine,'  as  it  was  inaptly  termed,  soon  gave 
rise  to  difficulties.  The  attempt  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
Bteam  broke  down  for  the  time,  and  Ericsson,  compelled  to 
seek  regular  employment,  became  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  John  Braithwaite.  Having  outrun  his  leave,  and  neglected 
to    tender    the    resignation  of   his    commission,    he    was 

*  technically  in  the  position  of  a  deserter.'  The  Crown 
Prince  was,  however,  able  to  arrange  the  matter,  and  a 
captaincy  was  conferred  upon  Ericsson,  who  retired  from  the 
army  on  the  same  day.  Either  the  circumstances  attending 
his  promotion,  or  the  desire  to  retain  the  visible  mark  of  his 
youthful  connexion  with  the  Swedish  army,  caused  Ericsson 
to  use  his  military  title  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  failure 
of  the  original  flame  engine  led  to  an  attempt  to  combine 
steam  with  the  gases  arising  from  the  combustion  of  coal, 
and  later  to  utilise  those  gases  in  connexion  with  heated  air. 
Neither  of  these  expedients  led  to  satisfactory  results,  but 
the  investigations  paved  the  way  to  the  subsequent  success 
of  the  hot-air  engine.  A  system  of  mine-draining,  by  raising 
the  water  to  a  series  of  cisterns,  from  which  the  air  was 
successively  exhausted,  was  also  patented,  and  in  1828  the 
principle  of  the  transmission  of  power  to  a  distance  by  means 
of  compressed  air  was  successfully  applied  at  some  tin  mines 

.near  Truro.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to 
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atilise  air  pressure  for  this  purpose.  The  method  still 
possesses  certain  advantages,  and  has  recently  been  tested  for 
the  working  of  heavy  guns  in  one  of  the  Spithead  forts, 
where  the  air  motor  proved  simple  and  noiseless,  while  the 
drawbacks  of  steam  and  water  and  the  dangers  of  electricity 
were  avoided.  The  air,  having  performed  its  work,  is  simply 
discharged  into  the  casemate,  which  it  keeps  well  ventilated. 
More  important  inventions  were  soon  to  follow.  The 
adoption  of  steam  propulsion  for  ships  was  rapidly  process- 
ing, and  the  steam  fleet  of  Great  Britain  already  numoered 
about  200  vessels  when  Ericsson  landed.  An  enormous  field 
for  ingenuity  was  thus  provided,  of  which  the  young  Swede 
was  quick  to  take  advantage.  Engines  and  boilers  were  alike 
clumsy  in  the  extreme,  and  ample  scope  for  improvements 
remained.  In  1828,  Ericsson  patented  a  system  of  artificial 
draught  by  the  employment  of  blowers,  and  at  the  same  time 
introduced  the  tubular  principle  for  boilers,  thus  anticipating 
Stephenson.  The  Braithwaite  firm  was  at  this  time  largely 
engaged  in  constructing  refrigerators  for  the  great  breweries 
and  distilleries  of  London.  The  experience  thus  gained 
immediately  suggested  applications  to  the  steam-engine, 
where  the  elementary  metliod  of  condensing  waste  steam  by 
contact  with  a  jet  of  water  was  still  employed.  Writing  to 
Mr.  Bourne  in  1868,  Ericsson  states :  ^  I  claim  to  be 
^  practically  the  inventor  of  surface  condensation  applied  to 

*  steam  navigation.'  Later  advances  have  been  gradual ; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  surface  condensation  unquestion- 
ably marks  a  long  stride  in  the  evolution  of  the  marine 
engine.  The  first  practical  application  of  the  improved 
machinery  was,  however,  eminently  unfortunate.  In  1827, 
Captain  John  Boss  succeeded  in  obtaining  18,000!.  from  Mr. 
Felix  Booth  to  equip  a  second  expedition  for  the  discovery  of 
the  North- West  passage.  The  project  was  kept  a  secret,  and 
the  arrangements  applied  to  the  *  Victory  *  seemed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Boss  and  Ericsson  without  any  sufficient 
consultation,  while  the  latter  was  kept  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  service  for  which  the  vessel  was  destined.  A  ship  in- 
tended for  Arctic  exploration  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  experi- 
ments in  new  machinery.  *  In  experimenting/  justly  said 
Ericsson,  ^  complication  is  not  regarded,  since  the  intention 

*  generally  is  to  ascertain  facts  and  effects  never  known,  for 

*  guidance  in  future  practice.*      The   expedition    of    the 

*  Victory '  failed.  The  machinery,  condemned  as  unsuitable, 
was  consigned  to  the  depths  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  Ross,  in  the 
published  narrative  of  his  voyage,  threw  the  blame  of  his 
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failare  on  Ericsson.  Bitter  mutual  recriminations  followed, 
which  nearly  led  to  a  dael. 

In  1828,  Ericsson  also  invented  the  steam  fire-engine.  Al« 
though  London  had  suffered  severely  from  fires,  and  most  of 
the  great  theatres  had  been  several  times  burned,  the  appli- 
ances of  the  time  were  of  a  rude  description,  and  even  in- 
cluded apparatus  brought  over  from  Holland  by  William  III. 
in  1688.  Here  evidently  was  an  open  chance  for  inventive 
genius.  A  steam  fire-engine  must  at  once  come  into  general 
use.  An  opportunity  for  testing  the  new  machine  was  soon 
available,  and  its  superiority  was  made  evident  at  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Argyle  fiooms.    *  The  night  was  cold,  and  the 

*  hand-engines  became  quickly  frozen  and  useless ;  but  the 

*  steamer  worked  incessantly  for  five  hours  without  a  hitch, 
'  throwing  its  stream  clear  over  the  dome  of  the  building.' 
A  great  fire  at  Barclay's  Brewery  furnished  a  further  practical 
illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  steamer,  which  was  then 
taken  on  a  tour  through  France,  and  subsequently  to  Russia. 
A  second  engine  was  built  for  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  a 
third,  in  1882,  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  London,  how- 
ever, numerous  objections  of  a  well-known  order  were  raised, 
and  the  invention  met  with  uncompromising  hostility.  The 
engine  must  always  be  kept  under  steam,  or  it  would  take 
too  long  to  bring  into  operation.  It  was  alike  too  powerful 
and  too  heavy.  It  required  too  much  water.  Even  if  water 
were  available,  the  quantity  thrown  would  cause  immense 
injury  to  property.  Obstruction  triumphed  for  the  time.  A 
floating  steam  fire-engine  was  constructed  in  1835 ;  but  no 
land  engine  was  used  in  London  till  1860 ;  yet  the  engines  of 
the  present  day  differ  little  from  that  designed  by  Ericsson 
sixty-three  yeai-s  ago.  The  genius  of  the  inventor  had  taken 
a  leap  in  advance;  but  the  authorities  responsible  for  the 
extinguishing  of  fires  declined  to  follow  his  lead,  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion  in  such  cases  is  usually  slow  and 
uncertain  in  action.  This  was  Ericsson's  first  experience  of 
official  inertia,   and  of   the  prejudice  which  was  *  never 

*  reasoned  into  a  man,  and  for  that  reason  can  never  be 
'  reasoned  out  of  him.' 

It  was  inevitable  that  Ericsson  should  play  a  part  in  the 
evolution  of  the  locomotive.  England,  in  1826,  had  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of  the  possibilities  of  horse  transport. 
Twenty  thousand  miles  of  turnpike  roads  had  been  con- 
structed ;  the  breed  of  horses  had  been  sedulously  improved, 
and  the  Ealmouth  mail-coach  achieved  an  average  speed  of 
eleyen  miles  an  hour.     Three  thousand  miles  of  canals  were 
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available  for  heavy  transport.  These  facilities,  however,  by 
no  means  satisfied  the  rapidly  growing  demand,  and  already 
George  Stephenson,  at  Killingworth,  was  absorbed  with  the 
idea  of  steam  locomotion.  The  tramway  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  many  years,  and  had  been  applied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  northern  collieries.  Watt,  in  1749,  had  conceived  the 
feasibility  of  applying  steam  to  vehicles  running  on  ordinary 
roads,  and  many  attempts  had  since  been  made  to  carry  out 
the  project.  The  progress  of  steam  locomotion  was  thus 
delayed ;  the  problem  could  not  be  satisfactorily  solved  by 
this  means.  In  the  tramway,  introduced  for  a  mere  limited 
local  purpose,  lay  the  germ  of  the  railroad.  The  employ- 
ment of  fixed  engines  for  haulage  thus  constituted  a  small 
step  in  advance ;  but  to  Greorge  Stephenson  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  recognise  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  great  problem  lay  in  the  application  of  the  locomo- 
tive to  the  iron  road.  His  persistent  efforts,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement,  led  to  the  public  competition  at  Bain- 
hill  in  1829,  when  a  prize  of  500l.  was  offered  to  the  engine 
which  best  fulfilled  certain  conditions.  Five  engines  were 
entered ;  but  the  contest  lay  between  Stephenson's  *  Rocket  * 
and  Ericsson's  *  Novelty.'  The  one  was  the  outcome  of 
years  of  study  and  of  experience  with  the  *  PuflSng  Billy ;  ' 
the  other,  wrote  Ericsson,  *  was  planned  and  built  ready  for 

*  transport  to  Liverpool  in  seven  weeks.    But  for  a  letter 

*  received  from  a  friend  in  town  at  the  end  of  July,  1829, 

*  informing  me,   merely  as  news,  that   a   "  steam  race " 

*  was    expected,  the  "  Novelty "  would  never  have  been 

*  constructed.'  The  prize  was,  probably  with  justice, 
awarded  to  the  *  Rocket.'  *  The  "  Novelty," '  wrote  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  ^  had  to  be  withdrawn,  through  a  series  of 

*  unfortunate  accidents,  which  had  no  reference   to   the 

*  character  or  capabilities  of  the  engine ;  and  we  well  re- 

*  collect  that  it  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public 

*  mind  at  the  time.'  In  speed,  the  *  Novelty  '  easily  beat 
the  *  Rocket,'  running  on  one  occasion  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  according  to  Messrs.  Vignoles  and  Cowper. 
In  design,  also,  there  were  points  of  marked  superiority, 
especially  the  courageous  introduction  of  springs.  *  The 
'"Novelty,"'  stated  the  'Times'  (Octobers,  1829), 'was 
'  the  lightest  and  most  elegant  carriage  on  the  road 
'  yesterday,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  surprised 
'  and  amazed  every  beholder.  It  shot  along  the  line  at 
'  the  amazing  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  I  It  seemed, 
'  indeed,  to  fly,  presenting  one  of  the  most  sublime  spectacles 
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*  of  human  ingenuity  and  human  daring  the  world  ever 

*  beheld.'  Ericsson's  name  is  now,  thanks  to  Dr.  Smiles's 
misleading  Life  of  Stephenson,  almost  forgotten  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  locomotive ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  engine  *  planned  and  built '  in  seven 
weeks  at  once  established  his  reputation  among  English 
engineers.  The  *  Rocket '  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  careful 
thought  brought  to  bear  upon  much  previous  experience ; 
the  *  Novelty '  was  an  inspiration  of  genius.  Yet  Ericsson 
built  two  subsequent  locomotives,  which,  as  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted, *  proved  utter  failures  for  want  of  steam ; '  while 
Robert  Stephenson,  profiting  to  the  utmost  by  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  both  the  *  Novelty '  and  the  *  Rocket,'  con- 
tinned  steadily  to  advance  the  progress  of  railway  engineering. 
Ericsson's  connexion  with  the  locomotive  was  unquestion- 
ably a  brilliant  incident  in  his  career.  He  seems  to  have 
contented  himself,  however,  with  supplying  new  ideas  for 
others  to  utilise ;  and  fresh  schemes  quickly  suggested  them- 
selves, which  absorbed  his  whole  energy,  and  effectually 
diverted  him  from  further  researches  into  a  branch  of  science 
which  he  might  almost  have  made  his  own. 

The  science  of  thermo-dynamics  was  non-existent  at  this 
period.  The  investigations  of  Joule  into  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  which  were  published  in  1849,  laid 
the  basis  of  the  modem  theory  of  the  relations  between 
heat  and  force.  The  old-world  idea  of  the  presence  of  a 
substance  termed  *  caloric ' — an  idea  which,  as  Professor 
Rankine  stated,  ^has  been  the  chief  impediment  to  the 

*  progress  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  tho  laws  of  the 

*  relations  between  heat  and  motive-power ' — still  held 
swAj.  To  this  long-enduring  fallacy  may  be  traced  many 
of  Ericsson's  difficulties   in  connexion   with  the  so-called 

*  caloric  engine,'  to  which  he  returned  after  his  abandonment 
of  the  locomotive.  Anticipated  by  an  Ayrshire  clergyman 
in  the  principle  of  the  regenerator,  he  was  nevertheless  the 
first  to  construct  a  successful  motor  based  on  the  variation 
of  pressure  of  air  at  different  temperatures,  and  a  five-horse- 
power engine  exhibited  in  1833  aroused  great  interest. 
Professor  Faraday  undertook  to  lecture  upon  the  invention ; 
but,  to  Ericsson's  mortification,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
'  appear  upon  the  platform,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 

*  had  made  a  misto^ke  as  to  the  principle  •  .  .  upon  which 
'  the  action  of  the  machine  was  dependent.  He  accordingly 
'  commenced  his  lecture  •  •  •  with  the  announcement  that 

*  he  was  unable  to  explain  why  the  engine  worked  at  all.' 
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Although    Ericsson    failed    at    this  period  to  secure  the 
practical  success  of  the  hot-air  motor,  he  was  able  some 

£ears  later  to  turn  it  to  account.  Hot-air  engines  have 
een  largely  used  for  light  work  in  America,  and  to  some 
extent  in  this  country.  They  are  cheap,  simple,  economical, 
as  safe  as  a  hall-stove,  and  the  reason  of  their  working 
remains,  to  most  people,  as  great  a  puzzle  as  it  was  to 
Faraday.  The  problem  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  still 
wasteful  steam-engine  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  use  of  the  regenerator,  intended  to  give  out  to  the 
incoming  air  the  heat  already  utilised,  suggested  to  Ericsson 
the  idea  of  employing  super-heated  steam,  and  an  engine 
which  proved  economical  was  constructed  on  this  principle. 
Again,  however,  practical  difficulties  asserted  themselves  in 
the  high  temperatures  involved.  Within  ten  years  of  his 
arrival  in  England,  Ericsson  had  patented  thirty  inventions, 
among  which  were  a  sounding  apparatus  differing  only  in 
the  method  of  recording  from  that  introduced  by  Sir  W. 
Thompson,  two  rotary  engines,  an  automatic  machine  for 
cutting  files,  an  apparatus  for  obtaining  salt  from  brine,  and 
a  delicate  hydrostetic  balance.  In  1833  he  married  an 
English  lady  named  Amelia  Byam ;  but,  although  Mr. 
Church  wisely  draws  a  veil  over  the  domestic  relations  of 
the  pair,  the  union  cannot  have  been  a  happy  one,  and  after 
a  short  stay  in  America  the  wife  returned  to  England,  where 
she  died  without  ever  again  seeing  her  husband. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  inauguration  of  the  railway 
system  of  England  was  a  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
old  methods  of  transport  to  compete  with  the  new.  The 
canal  interests  especially  were  threatened,  and  Ericsson 
with  characteristic  energy  attacked  the  question  of  boat- 
propulsion.  Experiments  begun  in  1833  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Canal  seem  to  have  led  to  a  rotary  propeller, 
patented  in  1835,  and  stated  by  Ericsson  to  have  consisted 
of  ^  a  series  of  segments  of  a  screw,  attached  to  a  thin  broad 
'  hoop  supported  by  arms  so  twisted  as  also  to  form  part  of 
*  a  screw.'  Earlier  attempts  in  the  direction  of  screw-pro- 
pulsion had  been  made  in  England,  France  and  America, 
and  Francis  Pettit  Smith,  experimenting  at  the  same 
time  as  Ericsson,  stumbled  upon  important  results,  subse- 
quently turned  to  account  in  the  ^  Archimedes.'  To  no  one 
mind  can  be  credited  the  sole  distinction  of  having  invented 
the  screw;  but  to  Ericsson  is  unquestionably  due  the 
immortal  honour  of  having  brought  screw-propulsion  to 
practical  success.     Such  success,  in  fact,  depended  mainly 
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upon  a  revolation  in  marine  engines  which  he  alone,  at  this 
period,  was  able  to  carry  out.  From  the  first  also  he  seems 
to  haTe  grasped  the  immense  importance  of  the  propeller 
to  ships  of  war. 

Thanks  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Ogden,  he  was 
enabled  earlj  in  1837  to  place  upon  the  Thames  a  vessel 
45  feet  long  driven  by  a  screw,  and,  emboldened  by  the 
marked  success  of  this  little  crafb,  Ericsson  determined  to 
experiment  at  once  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

'  The  ''  Ogden  "  was  taken  to  Somerset  House,  the  headquarters  o£ 
the  British  navy  (^c),  and  lashed  alongside  the  Admiralty  barge  con- 
taining the  First  Lord,  Sir  Charles  Adam ;  *  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy, 
Sir  William  Symonds ;  the  Hydrographer,  Captain  Beaufort,  and  Sir 
WiUiam  Edward  Parry,  the  hero  of  five  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
Seas,  who  had  recently  assumed  the  duties  of  the  newly  created 
office  of  "Comptroller  of  Steam-machinery  for  the  Royal  Navy." 
Other  gentlemen  of  scientific  or  naval  distinction  accompanied  this 
party.* 

The  result  of  this  experiment  upon  the  official  mind  was 
amusingly  described  in  a  lecture  given  at  the  Boston  Lyceum 
in  1843  by  Mr.  John  O.  Sargent,  ^  the  friend  of  Ericsson  for 
*  half  a  century :  * — 

*  In  the  anticipation  of  a  severe  scrutiny  from  so  distinguished  a 
person  as  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  British  Navy,  the  inventor  had 
carefully  prepared  plans  of  his  new  mode  of  propulsion,  which  were 
spread  on  the  damask  cloth  of  the  magnificent  barge.  To  his  utter 
astonishment,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  this  scientific  gentleman  did  not 
appear  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  his  explanations.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  those  expressive  shrugs  of  the  shoulder  and  shakes  of  the 
head  which  convey  so  much  to  the  bystanders  without  absolutely 
committing  the  actor,  with  an  occasional  sly,  mysterious,  undertone 
remark  to  his  colleagues,  he  indicated  very  plainly  that,  though  his 
humanity  would  not  permit  him  to  give  a  worthy  man  cause  for  so 
much  unhappiness,  *^  he  could  an'  if  he  would  '*  demonstrate  the  entire 
futility  of  the  whole  invention. 

'  Meanwhile,  the  little  steamer,  with  her  precious  charge,  proceeded 
at  a  steady  progress  of  ten  miles  an  hour  .  .  .  toward  Limehouse  and 
the  steam-engine  manu&ctory  of  the  Messrs.  Seaward.  Their  Lord- 
ships having  lunched  and  inspected  the  huge  piles  of  ill-shaped  cast- 
iron  intended  for  some  of  His  Majesty *s  steamers,  with  a  look  at  their 
favourite  propelling  apparatus,  the  Morgan  paddle-wheel,  they  re- 
embarked,  and  were  safely  returned  to  Somerset  House,  by  the  dis- 
regarded, noiseless,  and  unseen  propeller  of  the  new  steamer. 

'  On  parting,  Sir  Charles  Adam,  with  a  sympathising  air,  shook  the 

*  A  mistake.  Sir  Charles  Adam  was  First  Sea  Lord.  Lord  Minto 
was  First  Lord  in  1837. 
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inventor  cordially  by  the  hand,  ttnd  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  he  had 
been  at  in  showing  him  and  his  friends  this  interesting  experiment, 
adding  that  he  feared  he  had  put  himself  to  too  great  an  expense  and 
trouble  on  the  occasion.  Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  ominous 
finale  of  the  day*s  excursion,  Ericsson  felt  confidence  that  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  great  importance  of  the  in- 
vention.' 

This  hope  was  quickly  disappointed,  for  the  inventor 
received  an  official  letter  which  stated  that  their  lordships 
^  had  been  very  mnch  disappointed '  at  the  result  of  the 
trial.  Considering  that  the  *  Ogden '  attained  a  speed  con- 
siderably exceeding  that  of  any  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  her 
size,  and  that  she  had  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  her 
handiness  on  the  difficult  tideway  of  the  Thames,  this  letter 
must  have  been  incomprehensible  to  its  recipient.  An  ex- 
planation was,  however,  given  shortly  afterwards  at  a  private 
dinner-table,  where  Sir  W.  Symonds  innocently  remarked 
that,  *even  if  the  propeller  had  the  power  of  propelling  a 

*  vessel,  it  would  be  found  altogether  useless  in  practice, 

*  because,  the  power  being  applied  at  the  stem,  it  would  be 

*  absolutely  impossible  to  make  the  vessel  steer/ 

The  preposterous  decision  of  the  Admiralty  to  ignore  the 
screw,  which  must  have  cost  this  country  an  immense  sum, 
was  virtually  the  turning-point  in  Ericsson's  career.  The 
determined  opposition  thus  manifested  led  him  to  transfer 
the  field  of  his  genius  to  the  United  States,  and  was  the  in- 
direct cause  of  the  building  of  the  ^  Monitor '  and  the  suc- 
cessful action  in  Hampton  Beads.  The  whole  story  is  emi- 
nently typical.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  minds  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  advantage  in  anything 
new,  of  discriminating  between  a  theorist's  toy  and  a  demon- 
strated mechanical  triumph,  or  of  recognising  the  clear  proof 
of  a  scientific  revolution.  Where  such  minds  are  permitted  to 
direct  an  Admiralty  or  a  War  Office,  a  nation  will  inevitably 
be  called  upon  to  pay  heavily  for  their  idiosyncrasies.  The 
adoption  of  steam-propulsion  for  ships  of  war  was  stoutly  re- 
sisted.   As  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  states,  '  There  was  a 

*  strong  prejudice  to  overcome  in  the  minds  of  those  who  re- 

*  tained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  glories  accomplished  in  the 

*  past  under  sail.'  *  The  predominancy  of  custom,' wrote  Bacon, 

*  is  everywhere  visible,  in  so  much  as  a  man  will  wonder  to 

*  hear  men  propose,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do 

*  just  as  they  have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images, 

*  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom.'    Yet  the  want  of 
motive  power  independent  of  the  winds  must  have  been 
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kBenty  felt ;  since,  in  1829,  a  42-gnn  frigate  was  actually 
fitted  with  paddles  worked  by  men.     '  About  two-thirds  of 

*  the  crew  were  required  to  work  them  efficiently,  and  a 
'  speed  of  three  knots  in  a  calm  could  be  obtained.'  In 
1880,  five  steam   paddle-wheelers — the    *Dee,'   *  Phoenix,* 

*  Salamander,'  *  Bhadamanthus,'  and  *  Medea ' — were  laid 
down.  Steam  frigates  followed,  and  the  *  Terrible  '  of  IjS.'^O 
tons  rendered  useful  service  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the 
Crimean  war.  In  retarding  the  inevitable  introduction  of 
steam  into  the  British  navy  Sir  W.  Symonds  played  a  con- 
siderable part.     So  late  as  1845,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Auckland, 

*  I  consider  steamers  of  every  description  in  the  greatest  peril 
'  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  broadside  guns  in  action  ;  not 

*  alone  from  their  liability  to  be  disabled  from  shot  striking 
'  their  steam  chest,  steam-pipe,  machinery,  &c.,  but  great 

*  probability  to  explosion  owing  to  sparks  from  funnel.'  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  failed  utterly  to 
appreciate  the  vast  possibilities  revealed  by  the  performance 
of  the  *  Ogden.'  The  objections  to  the  paddle-wheel,  with  its 
completely  exposed  machinery,  were  to  some  extent  justified ; 
and  though  Ericsson  proved  that  they  could  be  entirely 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  propeller,  it  must 
be  remembered  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  Board  of  1837 
that  eminent  English  engineers  affected  to  regard  the  screw 
as  unpractical.  The  tendency  of  which  this  Board  furnishes 
a  memorable  illustration  still  survives,  as  the  history  of 
British  ordnance  plainly  shows.  The  War  Office  officials  who 
opposed  the  breechloading  system  and  retarded  the  intro« 
duction  of  steel-built  guns  were  only  less  disastrous  to  the 
country  than  those  who  effectually  obstructed  the  creation  of 
a  steam  navy  and  the  adoption  of  the  screw.  Fortunately 
for  England,  she  has  been  involved  in  no  war  in  which 
her  failure  to  keep  abreast  of  artillery  progress — a  failure 
since  rectified  at  great  cost — could  have  affected  the  issues. 
But  in  the  Russian  struggle  the  steam  fleet  which  might 
have  been  would  unquestionably  have  played  an  important 
part. 

The  failure  to  produce  any  impression  upon  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  seems  to  have  led  to  a  crisis  in  Ericsson's  affairs. 
The  investments  of  his  genius  were  largely  locked  up  for  the 
eventual  profit  of  others.  The  firm  of  Braithwaite  failed, 
and  the  junior  partner,  *  for  a  time,  enjoyed  the  hospitalities 

*  of  the  "  Fleet,"  as  a  foreign  debtor.'  The  remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  *  Ogden '  had,  however,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Captain  Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  a 
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man  of  some  fortune  and  inflaence,  possessed  of  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  aflFairs  and  wholly  untrammelled  by  prejudice 
where  commercial  advantage  was  in  prospect.     ^A  single 

*  trip '  in  the  *  Ogden/  *  from  London  Bridge  to  Greenwich, 

*  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  at  once  order  from  the  in- 

*  ventor  two  iron  boats  for  the  United  States,  to  be  fitted 

*  with  his  steam-machinery  and  propeller.     "  I  do  not  want/* 

*  he  said,  "  the  opinions  of  your  scientific  men ;  what  I 
'  have  seen  this  day  satisfies  me."  '  The  *  Stockton '  was 
accordingly  launched  from  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Laird  on  the 
Mersey  in  July,  1838,  and  publicly  tried  on  the  Thames  on 
January  12, 1839.  The  *  Times,'  in  reporting  the  results 
obtained,  again  did  justice  to  Ericsson's  achievement,  and 
pronounced  the  trials  to  be '  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  success 
^  of  this  important  improvement  in  steam  navigation.'  Of 
the  engines  the  *  Times '  stated  : — 

'  Their  construction  is  extremely  simple,  and  evinces  a  knowledge  of 
steam-machinery  by  the  inventor  which  is  calculated  to  give  additional 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  propeller  in  all  the  varieties  of  its 

application  for  the  canal,  river,  or  ocean  navigation.' 

• 

Meanwhile  in  the  winter  of  1837  the  Ericsson  propeller 
was  successfully  applied  to  a  boat  called  the  *  Novelty,' 
plying  on  the  London  and  Manchester  Canal,  and  in  1839  a 
second  was  placed  upon  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal.  These 
were  the  first  applications  of  the  screw  to  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  but,  states  Mr.  Bourne,  the  ^  experiments  were  not 

*  repeated,  and  it  required  a  struggle  of  years  to  persuade 

*  the  British  public  and  British  officials   of  the  value  of 

*  the  screw.'  *  As  far  as  the  British  navy  is  concerned,'  writes 
Captain  Eardley-Wilmot,*  *  Mr.  P.  P.  Smith,  who  succeeded 
'  in  rousing  the  Government  to  action  after  that  splendid  in- 

*  ventor  Captain  Ericsson  had  failed,  is  indisputably  the 

*  father  of  screw-propulaion.'  The  *  Archimedes,'  of  232  tons, 
to  which  Mr.  Church  does  not  refer,  was  built  in  1840,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Admiralty  ordered  the  '  Battler '  to  be 
constructed  to  receive  the  screw.  The  success  of  the  new  pro- 
peller in  America  seems  to  have  induced  the  Prench  Govern- 
ment to  apply  it  to  the  *  Pomone '  frigate  in  1843,  and  in  1844 
the  Admiralty  followed  suit  with  the  *  Amphion.' 

Buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  inspired  by  Captain  Stockton, 
Ericsson  landed  in  New  York  from  the  *  Great  Western '  on 
November  23,  1839.    Although  he  seems  to  have  contem- 
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plated  only  a  short  staj,  with  a  view  to  establish  the  screw 
for  the  purposes  of  warships^  he  never  recrossed  the  Atlantic. 

*  Before  May  26,  1826/ he  wrote  in  1875,  a  hailed  from 

*  Sweden;  after  that  date,  up  to  November  1,  1839, 1  hailed 

*  from  England ;  and  since  November  23  same  year,  I  have 

*  been  a  steady  New  Yorker,*  The  difficulties  encountered 
in  England  were  reproduced  in  the  United  States,  although 
the  American  navy  at  this  period  possessed  no  steam 
vessels  of  any  kind,  and  there  was  no  paddle-wheel  to  sup- 
plant. *  A  powerful  service  sentiment  resisted  innovation  of 
<  any  sort,  as  it  always  has  done,  and  always  will  do.' 
Stockton's  confident  statements  as  to  the  inflaence  he 
wielded  proved  highly  coloured,  and  not  till  the  autumn  of 
1841   were  arrangements    made   for  the   building  of  the 

*  Princeton.'  In  the  meantime  Ericsson  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  New  York  for  the 
design  of  a  steam  fire-engine,  and  private  enterprise,  more 
enlightened  than  the  Navy  Bureau,  quickly  placed  screw 
vessels  on  the  great  lakes.  In  all,  twenty-four  commercial 
craft  were  being  driven  by  the  propeller  before  the  U.  S. 
warship  *  Princeton '  was  commissioned.  Into  the  building 
of  this  vessel  Ericsson  threw  all  his  energies.  The  direct- 
acting  engines,  roundly  condemned  by  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute and  the  greater  part  of  the  profession,  were  placed 
well  below  the  water-line.  Coal  armour,  since  re-invented, 
was  introduced.  Moreover,  Ericsson  had  brought  from 
England  a  12-inch  wrought-iron  gun  designed  by  himself, 
which,  with  a  35-lb.  charge  and  a  212-lb.  projectile,  proved 
capable  of  penetrating  4^  inches  of  iron.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  remarkable  result  was  obtained  in  1842,  and 
Uiat  the  conversion  of  the  ^  Napoleon  '  two-decker  into  *  La 

*  Gloire,'  the  forerunner  of  the  *  Warrior,'  was  not  commenced 
till  1857*  In  artillery,  as  in  eveiything  else,  Ericsson  appears 
to  have  taken  a  bold  step  in  advance.     This  gun,  named  the 

*  Oregon,'  supplemented  by  the  *  Peacemaker,'  designed  by 
Captain  Stockton,  formed  the  armament  of  the  *  Princeton.' 
The  names  had  an  historical  significance,  for  at  this  period 
the  Oregon  boundary  question  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  had  reached  a  somewhat  critical  stage  in 
Piresident  Tyler's  hands,  and  the  prospect  of  war  was  a 
principal  cause  of  the  tardily  manifested  enterprise  shown 
by  the  Navy  Bureau  in  building  the  *  Princeton.'  Though 
war  was  happily  averted,  tragedy  was  not  wanting  to  the 
new  vessel.  On  February  28,  1844,  during  a  trial  trip, 
when  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  guests,  Captain  Stx>ckton's 
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gun  burst,  killing  two  cabinet  ministers  and  three  other 
persons. 

The  'Princeton'  was  a  splendid  success,  described  in 
grandiloquent  phrase  by  a  select  commission  of  the  American 
Institute  as  '  a  sublime  conception  most  successfully  realised, 
'  an  effort  of  genius  skilfully  executed,  a  grand,  unique 
'  combination,  honourable  to  the  country,  as  creditable  to  all 

*  engaged  upon  her.'  Unquestionably  the  *  Princeton ' 
marks  an  era  in  ship-building.  It  was  a  long  step  from  the 
canal  and  lake  vessels  to  this  warship — no  adapted  frigate, 
but  an  entirely  new  conception.  The  triumph  was  Ericsson's ; 
the  screw-propeller  was  thenceforth  firmly  established,  but  to 
the  inventor  the  immediate  results  were  only  disappointment 
and  vexation.  His  moderate  costs  for  unspared  time  and 
labour  were,  apparently,  never  paid  by  the  American 
Government.  He  was  driven  into  endless  and  wearying 
correspondence.  His  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Stockton 
was  atrocious.  This  would-be  patron  of  genius,  after  describ- 
ing the  great  inventor,  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  as  ^  the 
^  most  extraordinary  mechanical  genius  of  the  present  day,' 
found,  shortly  afterwards,  that  he  was  *  merely  a  mechanic 
^  of  some  skill,'  the  useful  tool  in  the  patron's  hands. 
Ericsson's  experience  is  not  uncommon.  Others  have  viewed 
with  astonishment  the  ready  appropriation  of  their  ideas  by 
their  ofi&cial  superiors.  Time  has,  in  this  case  at  least, 
brought  its  revenge,  and  Stockton  will  be  known  to  posterity 
merely  on  account  of  his  temporary  connexion  with  the 
great  inventor. 

By  the  end  of  1843  there  were  forty-two  screw  steamers 
afloat  in  the  United  States  waters,  and  this  year  saw  the  first 
application  of  the  twin  screw  in  the  *  Marmora.'  Thus  early 
did  Ericsson  grasp  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  has 
become  universal  in  the  mastless  battle-ships  and  cruisers  of 
the  present  day.  Freed  from  his  connexion  with  Stockton, 
Ericsson's  affairs  seem  to  have  slowly  improved.  In  1846,  a 
Committee  of  the  29th  Congress  considered  the  question  of 
armoured  vessels,  and  received  from  Ericsson  a  proposal  to 
build  a  vessel  of  1,200  tons  provided  with  a  system  of 
water-tight  bulkheads,  *  so  distributed  that  less  tiian  one- 

*  fortieth  of  the  ship's  displacement  could  be  occupied  by 

*  water  entering  through  a  shot-hole.'  The  suggested 
arrangement  of  the  armament  was  curiously  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  modern  ships,  and  was  far  in  advance  of  the  early 
armour-clads.  In  1848,  the  Government  vessels  *  Alabama,' 
<  Edith,'  and  *  Legar6  '  were  fitted  with  condensing  apparatus 
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designed  by  Ericsson  for  the  supply  of  fresh  water;  but, 
altbough  the  system  proved  completely  successful,  galvanic 
action  caused  the  destruction  of  the  tubes,  and  retarded 
farther  applications.  By  this  time  Ericsson's  ties  to  the 
United  States  had  become  numerous  and  intricate.  The 
bitter  sense  of  injustice  aroused  by  the   rejection  of  the 

*  Princeton '  claims  seems  to  have  subsided,  and  on  Octo* 
ber  28,  1848,  he  became  a  naturalised  citizen  of  the  Be- 
pnblic.  The  fascinations  of  the  *  caloric '  engine  survived 
Uirough  the  years  expended  upon  the  screw,  and  led  after 
many. experiments  to  majestic  failure.  The  ^Ericsson,'  of 
2,200  tons,  was  built  complete  for  trial  in  nine  months. 
Her  *  caloric '  engines  had  four  working  cylinders  14  feet 
in  diameter.  Nothing  approaching  these  dimensions  had 
ever  been  constructed,  and  that  the  machinery  should  have 
proved  capable  of  driving  the  ship  from  New  York  to 
Washington  through  a  stormy  sea  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
genius  of  the  inventor.  '  The  age  of  steam  is  closed,'  wrote 
a  misguided  enthusiast ;  ^  the  age  of  caloric  opens.     Fulton 

*  and  Watt  belong  to  the  past.'  Only  the  *  Scientific  American ' 
seems  to  have  expressed  scepticism.  The  ^  Ericsson,'  in 
fact,  was  the  boldest  conception  in  marine  engineering  ever 
carried  into  execution.  It  was  a  mechanical  tour  de  force ; 
but,  as  the  inventor  admitted  in  later  years,  a  practical 
failure.  The  enormous  size  of  the  engines,  and  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  application  of  high  temperature  to 
the  working  parts,  proved  insuperable  objections;  and, 
although  this  unique  vessel  is  stated  on  one  occasion  to  have 
made  eleven  miles  an  hour  with  moderate  coal  consumption, 
commercial  success  proved  unattainable.  After  being  sunk 
by  a  tornado  in  New  York  Bay,  she  was  raised  and  converted 
into  a  steamer,  subsequently  employed  as  a  transport  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Ericsson's  labours  were  not,  howevei',  thrown  away.  Al- 
though the  ^  caloric '  ship  was  a  failure,  the  small  hot-air 
engines  which  followed  proved  an  immediate  success,  and  a 
much-needed  source  of  income ;  while,  in  1862,  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  the  Bumford  medal  was  conferred  upon  their 
inventor.     *  The  working  of  heat-engines  without  the  inter- 

*  vention  of  water,'  said  Sir  F.  Bramwell  before  the  British 
Association  in   1888,  *is   now  not  merely  an  established 

*  fact,  but  a  recognised  and  undoubtedly  commercially  econo- 

*  mical  means  of  obtaining  motive-power.'  But  the  sub- 
stitute for  steam,  in  the  case  of  the  marine  engine,  has  yet 
to  come. 
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Althongh  the  politics  of  the  United  States  had  no  interest 
for  Ericsson,  the  contest  between  the  North  and  South  aroused 
his  strongest  feelmgs.  Like  many  another  American,  he 
regarded  the  war  from  the  slavery  point  of  view,  and  slavery 
in  any  form  was  to  the  mind  of  the  sturdy  Swede  a  thing 
abhorrent*  Warship-building  had  long  stimulated  his  in- 
ventive genius  ;  in  tiie  artillery  knowledge  of  the  day  he  was 
an  adept.  The  Crimean  war  had  called  forth  the  sentiments 
of  his  race.  Bussia,  the  natural  enemy  of  his  country,  the 
despoiler  of  her  Finnish  province,  was  to  be  injured  as  much 
as  possible;  and  on  September  26,  1854,  Ericsson — re- 
membering his  experiences  of  the  Admiralty — sent  to 
Napoleon  III.  the  sketch  design  of  an  armoured  Monitor. 
This  design,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Bourne,  *  was  the  result 

*  of  my  study  from  my  youth.    An  impregnable  and  partially 

*  submerged  instrument  for  destroying  ships  of  war  has  been 
'  one  of  the  hobbies  of  my  life.    I  had  the  plan  matured  long 

*  before  I  left  England.  As  for  protecting  war  engines  for 
'  naval  purposes  with  iron,  the  idea  is  as  old  aa  my  recoUec- 

*  tion.'  Louis  Napoleon  was  as  little  accessible  to  revolutionary 
ideas  in  naval  matters  as  had  been  Sir  W.  Symonds.  He 
'  himself  examined  with  the  gfreatest  care  the  new  system  of 

*  attack    which  you  have  submitted  to  him  .  .  .  but  the 

*  Emperor  thinks  that  the  result  to  be  obtained  would  not  be 

*  proportionate  to  the  expenses  or  to  the  small  number  of 

*  guns  which  would  be  brought  into  use.'  The  design 
appears  to  have  been  unquestionably  the  first  in  which  tibe 
turret  or  cupola  principle  was  introduced,  although  Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot  gives  the  credit  of  priority  to  Captain  Cowper 
Coles,  with  whom  the  ^idea  seems  to  have  originated  in 

*  1855.'  The  point  is  not  of  great  importance.  The  neat 
idea  was  independently  arrived  at ;  *  but  while  Captain  Coles 
steadily  laboured  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  principle, 
which  he  had  roughly  tried  on  rafts  in  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
Ericsson,  engrossed  with  other  schemes,  allowed  it  to  sleep 
for  seven  years.  And  it  is  certain  that  no  efforts  would  have 
availed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  Navy  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  but  for  the  inexorable  demands  of  war. 

The  initiative  came  from  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  who,  unlike  his  opponent 
Mr.  Gideon  Welles,  knew  something  of  naval  matters.    The 

*  The  credit  of  being  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  of  a 
revolving  turret  seems  to  be  due  to  a  sea  officer  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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former,  in  a  letter  of  May  8,  1861,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Confederate  Naval  Committee,  stated : — 

'  I  regard  the  posseaaion  of  an  iron-armoured  ship  as  a  matter  of  the 
first  necessity.  Such  a  vessel  at  this  time  could  traverse  the  entire 
coast  of  the  United  States,  prevent  all  blockade,  and  encounter,  vrith  a 
fair  prospect  of  success,  their  whole  navy.  •  .  •  Inequality  of  numbers 
may  be  compensated  by  invulnerability,  and  thus  not  only  does 
economy,  but  naval  success,  dictate  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of 
fighting  with  iron  against  wood,  without  regard  to  first  cost.' 

This  vigorous  opinion  was  quickly  followed  by  action,  and 
the  raising  and  conversion  into  an  armour-clad  of  the  sunken 
frigate  *  Merrimac '  was  taken  in  hand  with  such  limited 
appliances  as  the  South  possessed.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Welles, 
following  the  usual  course  of  the  oflicial  when  out  of  his 
depth,  had  appointed  a  committee,  which  prefaced  its  report 
with  a  delightfully  frank  confession  of  incapacity:   *Dis- 

*  trustful  of  our  ability  to  discharge  this  duty,  we  approach 

*  the  subject  with  diffidence,  having  no  experience  and  but 

*  scant  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  naval  architecture.' 
More  than  a  month  previous  to  the  issue  of  this  report, 
Ericsson  had  addressed  President  Lincoln  direct,  and  had 
laid  before  him  proposals — ^so  simple  indeed,  that  within 

*  ten  weeks  after  commencing  the  structure  I  would  be 

*  ready  to  take  up  a  position  under  the  rebel  guns  at  Norfolk ; 

*  and  so  efficient  too,  I  trust,  that  within  a  few  hours  the 

*  stolen  ships  would  be  sunk  and  the  harbour  purged  of 

*  traitors.*  The  project  was  ultimately  discussed  at  the 
Naval  Bureau,  several  unofficial  naval  officers  being  present. 

*  All  were  surprised  with  the  novelty  of  the  plan.     Some 

*  advised  trying  it,  others  ridiculed  it.'  Mr.  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, terminated  the  proceedings  with  the  characteristic 
remark :  ^  All  I  have  to  say  is  what  the  girl  said  when  she 

*  stuck  her  foot  into  the  stocking.  It  strikes  me  there's 
^  something  in  it.' 

Within  a  hundred  working  days  the  ^  Monitor  '  was  com- 
pleted and  under  steam.  Considering  that  the  vessel  was 
entirely  new  in  conception,  that  difficulties  of  all  kinds  had 
to  be  overcome,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  experi- 
ment, the  achievement  is  unparalleled.  The  triumph  was, 
however,  that  of  design  rather  than  construction,  and  in  all 
Ericsson's  brilliant  career  nothing  surpassed  the  *  Monitor' 
as  a  scientific  success.  The  Britannia  Bridge  was,  in  com- 
parison, a  step  taken  on  assured  ground.  The  courage  and 
the  self-reliance  evinced  by  this  apparent  plunge  into  the 
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nnknown  were  simply  admirable.  The  ^Monitor'  was 
another  tour  de  force^  comparable  only  to  the  'Novelty* 
locomotive.  Yet  the  worry  experienced  by  Ericsson  from 
Commodore  Joseph  Smith  during  the  period  of  construction 
must  have  been  maddening.    This  '  noble  sailor,  who  had 

*  grown  old  in  the  service,  which  he  entered  as  a  midship- 
'  man  in  1809,'  seems  to  have  listened  to  every  objection 
raised  by  prejudice,  and  duly  conveyed  it  to  the  sorely 
harassed  engineer.  *  I  am  in  great  trouble,*  he  wrote,  *  from 
'  what  I  have  recently  learned,  that  the  concussion  in  the 

*  turret  will  be  so  great  that  men  cannot  remain  in  it.'  *  I 
'  understand,'  he  observed  a  few  days  later, '  that  computa- 
'  tions  have  been  made  by  expert  naval  architects  of  the  dis- 

*  placement  of  your  vessel,  and  that  the  result  arrived  at  is 
'  that  she  will  not  float  with  the  load  you  propose  to  put 
'  upon  her.  .  .  .  But  if  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  a  failure, 

*  this  will  be  of  little  consequence.'  Four  days  afterwards 
arrived  a  further  letter,  stating :  '  Excuse  me  for  being  so 
'  troublesome.  ...  I  have  been  urging  the  Ordnance 
'  Department  to  finish  the  guns  of  your  vessel,  but  the 
'  knowing  ones  say  that  the  guns  will  never  be  used  on  her.' 
Then  the  ventilation  was  questioned :  '  Sailors  do  not  fancy 
'  living  under  water  without  breathing  in  sunshine  occasion- 

*  ally.  I  propose,  &c.  &c.'  After  remarking  pleasantly : 
'  We  shall  see;  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject, 
'  but  that  the  Government  will  fall  back  on  the  contract  in 

*  case  of  failure,'  he  wrote  two  days  later :  *  The  more  I 

*  reflect  upon  your  battery,  the  more  I  am  fearful  of  her 

*  efficiency.'    Finally,  *  I  shall  demand  money  forfeiture  for 

*  delay  over  the  stipulated  time  of  completion.    You  have 

*  only  thirty-nine  days  left.^  All  such  letters  the  hapless  in- 
ventor,  straggling  witlx  innamerable  and  intricate  designs, 
was  obliged  to  answer.  The  idea  that  Ericsson's  reputation 
was  at  stake,  that  he  was  fighting  against  time  to  secure 
it,  and  that,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  work,  the  only 
reasonable  course  was  to  leave  him  a  free  hand,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  irrepressible  official. 

The  Confederate  *  Virginia,'  n4e  *Merrimac,'  left  the 
workshop  on  her  brief  career  of  destruction  ;  the  *  Cumber- 
^  land '  was  rammed  and  sunk ;  the  ^  Congress '  taken  and 
burned. 

'In  the  early  morotng  [wrote  a  Confederate  soldier]  Jonea'geta 
under  way  to  finisli  the  "  Minnesota."  We  soon  descry  a  strange- 
looking  iron  tower,  eliding  over  the  waters  towards  us,  and  we  dart  at 
it.     It  is  the  **  Monitor  "  which  during  the  previous  night,  had  come 
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in  from  the  sea,  and  which,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  **  Congress," 
had  been  seen  and  reported  by  one  of  our  pilots.' 

Commissioned  by  Lieutenant  Worden,  with  a  crew  of 
forty-three  volunteers,  on  February  25,  1862,  the  *  Monitor ' 
fought  her  memorable  action  in  Hampton  Boads  on  March  9, 
three  days  after  leavinff  New  York,  where  she  narrowly 
escaped  counter^rders  directing  her  to  Washington.  ^ 

Circumstances  have  given  an  importance  to  this  action 
far  beyond  its  real  significance.  The  *  Virginia  '  was  in 
truth  a  wretched  vessel.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Confederate 
writer  above  quoted,  she 

'  was  not  weatherly  enough  to  manoeuvre  in  Hampton  Boads  at  all  times 
with  safety,  and  ^e  never  could  have  been  moved  more  than  three 
hours'  sail  from  a  machine-shop.  She  drew  22  feet  of  water,  and 
was  in  every  respect  ill-proportioned  and  top-heavy ;  and  what  with 
her  immense  length  and  wretched  engines  .  .  .  she  was  little  more 
navigable  than  a  timber- rafl.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  men  had  taken,  as  they 
supposed,  a  last  farewell  of  wives,  children,  and  friends,  and  had  set 
in  order  their  worldly  affairs.  All  the  lieutenants  (Catesby  Jones 
excepted)  had  several  weeks  previously  partaken  publicly  of  the  holy 
Sacrament.' 

Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  bias  of  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  beaten  ship,  this  description  does  not  appear 
exaggerated. 

The  action  was  fought  at  close  quarters,  and  the  *  Monitor  ' 
only  fired  forty-one  rounds.  Her  light  draught,  and  com- 
parative handiness  and  speed,  combined  with  greatly  superior 
armour  protection,  secured  the  victory,  even  though  she  was 
not  fought  to  the  best  advantage  by  officers  totally  un- 
accastomed  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  placed. 

It  is  desirable  to  recall  the  circumstances  which  conferred 
undying  fame  upon  Ericsson  and  his  *  Monitor.'  The  advent 
of  the  *  Virginia'  and  her  easy  triumph  over  the  wooden 
vessels  of  the  Northern  States  caused  a  veritable  panic. 
]McClelIan's  peninsula  campaign  was  gravely  compromised. 
On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  ^  Cumber- 
*  land '  and  *  Congress,'  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Federal  Secretary  of 
War,  appears  to  have  completely  lost  his  head,  and  at  a 
cabinet  meeting,  hastily  called  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said : — 

*  The  "  Merrimac  "  will  change  the  whole  character  of  the  war ;  she 
will  destroy,  seriatim,  every  naval  vessel ;  she  will  lay  all  the  cities  of 
the  seaboard  under  contribution.  I  shall  immediately  recall  Burnside ; 
Port  Royal  must  be  abandoned.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  monster 
is  at  this  minute  on  her  way  to  Washington,  and  not  unlikely  we  shall 
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have  a  shell  or  a  cannon-ball  from  one  of  her  guns  in  the  White  House 
before  we  leave  tlie  room.' 

Considering  the  kind  of  vessel  that  the  ^  Merrimac '  really 
was,  the  above  effusion  would  appear  childish,  but  that 
similar  exaggerations  of  the  possibilities  open  to  ships  of 
war  are  not  uncommon.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  when 
Secretary  of  War,  is  reported  *  to  have  stated : — *  I  was  in 
'  trepidation  for  some  time  that  she  [Chile]  should  send  an 
^  ironclad  up  the  coast,  and  exact  a  heavy  tribute — millions 

*  of  dollars,  in  fact — from  San  Francisco  under  threat  of 
'  laying  the  city  in  ashes,  which  she  could  easily  have  done. 

*  Many  of  the  great  naval  Powers  of  the  world  could  do  such 

*  a  thing — along  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  instance — in 

*  case  of  trouble.'  Not  long  ago  a  London  evening  paper, 
combining  gross  indiscretion  with  crass  ignorance,  hinted  at 
the  ease  with  which  British  armour-clads  could  overawe 
the  United  States  by  appearing  before  their  Atlantic  ]>ort8. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  imaginings 
are  entirely  opposed  to  fact.  Bombardments  of  this  nature 
are  effective  against  an  African  village,  but  to  assume  that 
the  ^  Merrimac,'  or  a  Chilian  armour-clad,  could  make  any 
real  impression  upon  Washington  or  San  Francisco  is  simply 
ridiculous.  From  the  arsenal  of  Foochow,  -heavily  bom- 
barded for  hours  in  perfect  security  by  the  French  squadron, 
a  vessel  was  launched  a  few  weeks  later.  Alexandria  gave 
ample  evidence  of  the  maximum  results  attainable  by  the 
monstrous  shell  of  the  *•  Inflexible,'  and  ^  An  Englishman  in 

*  Paris  *  has  recently  pointed  out  the  contemptible  effect  of 
the  bombai'dment  of  the  French  capital  in  January  1871.t 

If  throughout  the  North  the  ^Merrimac'  caused  the 
utmost  consternation,  the  triumph  of  the  '  Monitor '  caused 
no  less  dismay.  The  hopes  of  the  Confederates  centred  on 
the  rickety  and  unwieldy  craft  which  their  engineers  had 
improvised.     The  *  iron  diadem  of  the  South '  was  ^  counted 

*  the  equivalent  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  defence 

*  of  the  Confederate  capital.'  When  the  inadequate  *  monster' 
of  Mr.  Stanton's  imagination  was  blown  up,  the  people  of 
Bichmond  were  so  maddened  with  anger  and  fear  that  riots 
were  expected. 


♦  Lectures  delivered  before  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  by 
Brigadier-General  U.  L.  Abbot,  U.S.  Engineers. 

t  *  I  can  only  say  this :  if  Marshal  von  Moltke  took  the  "  moral 
t  ffect "  of  his  projectiles  into  his  calculations  to  accelerate  the  surrender 
of  Paris,  he  might  have  gone  on  shelling  Paris  for  u  twelvemonth 
M  Ithout  being  one  whit  nearer  his  aim.' 
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Although  Mr,  Church  admits  the  natural  exaggeration 
of  the  time,  his  \?hole  treatment  of  the  *  Monitor '  incident 
and  its  results  suiFers  from  a  want  of  proportion.  His 
desire  to  glorify  his  hero  not  onlj  leads  him  to  miss  the 
true  significance  of  the  new  departure,  but  to  mete  out 
palpable  injustice  to  Ericsson's  ill-fated  rival,  Captain 
Cowper  Coles.  The  *  Monitor,'  though  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  built,  was  not  a  sea-going  vessel, 
and  actually  foundered  off  Cape  Hatteras  a  few  months 
after  her  action.  Of  her  principal  features  UiOst  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Her  overhang,  accounted  as  a  special 
advantage,  was  never  reproduced  in  the  British  navy,  and 
quickly  vanished.  To  the  employment  of  armour  she  may 
have  given  a  fresh  impulse ;  but  no  initiative.  The  *  Gloire,' 
with  her  continuous  side-armour,  was  completed  in  1859. 
Her  sisters  quickly  followed,  and  the  *  Warrior  *  was  finished 
in  1861.  For  general  fighting  purposes — not,  perhaps,  for 
an  action  in  Hampton  Boads — these  great  vessels  were  far 
more  powerful  than  the  *  Monitor,'  of  776  tons.  In  one 
respect,  unquestionably,  the  latter  marks  an  era  in  war 
ship-building.  The  turret  principle,  which  Napoleon  III. 
rejected,  is  now  widely  represented  in  all  navies,  and  is 
likely  to  remain.  Ericsson's  design  of  1854  was  a  spherical 
structure,  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  following  year  by 
Captain  Coles ;  but  difficulties  of  construction  probably  led 
both  to  adopt  the  cylindrical  form.  While  the  *  Monitor ' 
was  the  first  turret-ship  ever  built,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Captain  Coles  was  at  this  very  time  urging  the  prin- 
ciple upon  the  Admiralty,  and  that  the  *  Boyal  Sovereign,'  a 
tlu-ee-decker  cut  down,  armoured  with  5^-inch  plates,  and 
carrying  four  turrets,  mounting  in  all  five  guns,  under- 
went  successful  trials  in  1864.  Ericsson's  original  concep- 
tion was,  in  fact,  a  vessel  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
seaworthy ;  while  Captain  Coles,  at  an  early  period,  devoted 
his  energies  to  a  sea-going  turret-ship,  which  alone  could 
be  of  real  service  to  the  British  navy.  To  state  that, 
^  whatever  the  idea  was.  Coles  was  unable  to  present  it  in  a 

*  practical  shape  until  the  "  Monitor  "  appeared,'  is  unjust. 
Coles's  design  for  a  *  cupola  ship,'  cut  down  from  a  three- 
decker,  was  presented  in  1860,  and  the  delay  in  producing 
the  *  Boyal  Sovereign '  was  solely  due  to  the  hopeless  con- 
servatism of   the  then  Board  of  Admiralty.    The  ^  Boyal 

*  Sovereign '  was  a  far  more  powerful  ship  than  the  *  Moni- 
^  tor '  for  all  the  general  purposes  of  war.  It  is  equally 
unjust  to  state  that  ^  he  (Coles)  sought  to  graft  his  crude 
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^  notions  upon  a  system  complete  and  perfect  in  itself.  His 
'  punishment  was  dramatic  in  its  promptness  and  severity.' 
Except  for  tLe  special  and  peculiar  needs  of  the  moment, 
the  *  Monitor '  did  not  in  the  least  represent  ^  a  system  com- 

*  plete  and  perfect.'  Ericsson's  first  armonr-clad^  like  the 
ill-fated  ^  Captain,'  foundered  at  sea,  but  the  loss  of  the 
latter  was  due  entirely  to  her  masts  and  sails.  At  this 
period,  it  was  an  article  of  faith  in  this  conntry  that  a  sea- 
going ship  must  carry  spars. 

The  opportune  is  necessarily  extolled  beyond  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  to  the  Northern  cause  in  March,  1862,  the 

*  Monitor '  was  pre-eminently  opportune.  Now  that  time 
has  lent  perspective,  the  natural  exaggeration  of  the 
moment  must  not  be  permitted  to  sway  the  judgement. 
Thus  the  following  statements,  which  Mr.  Church  quotes 
with  apparent  approval,  might  well  have  been  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  hallucinations  : — 

'  All  the  previsions  of  the  Federals  [wrote  the  Ckimte  de  Paris  in  his 
history  of  the  war],  grounded  upon  the  superiority  of  their  magnificent 
fleet  of  wooded  vessels,  would  have  disappeared  with  the  '*  Cumber- 
land "  and  *'  Congress."  The  war  would  have  changed  front,  and  the 
Confederate  flag,  opening  a  new  era  in  marine  warfare,  would  easily 
have  raised  the  blockade  which  prevented  the  Slave  States  from  freely 
procuring  supplies  in  Europe. 

*  The  immediate  results  of  the  conflict  between  the  "  Monitor  "  and 
the  "  Merrimac "  [wrote  Mr.  Swinton  •]  were  obviously  the  over- 
throw of  the  great  projects  conceived  by  the  latter  vessel,  tne  salvation 
of  the  Union  squadron,  and  the  preservation  of  the  blockade.' 

Nor  were  the  results  confined  to  America,  for — 

'  In  England,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  battle,  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  obedience  to  general  sentiment,  stopped  at  once  the  great 
military  project  of  building  forts  at  Spithead  for  the  defence  of  Port- 
land '  {sic), 

Bemembering  what  the  ^  Merrimac '  really  was,  and  that  the 
Federals,  with  their  great  manufacturing  power,  could  have 
easily  copied  her  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  one,  even  panic 
appears  scarcely  to  account  for  the  above  effusions.  Outside 
of  her  little  sphere  of  action,  the  ^  Merrimac '  would  have  been 
utterly  powerless.  She  could  no  more  have  broken  a  com- 
mercial blockade  than  could  our  helpless  ^ Hydra'  or 
^Hecate'  break  one  maintained  by  modem  unarmoured 
cruisers.  The  injury  she  inflicted  upon  the  Union  was 
incomparably  less  than   that    caused  by  the  unarmoured 

♦  Twelve  Deci»ive  Battles. 
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^  Alabama.'  Broadly  speaking,  sea-going  navies  alone  can 
sustain  and  advance  the  causes  of  nations. 

To  Ericsson  the  action  in  Hampton  Beads  brought  v^ell- 
merited  distinction.  However  we  may  now  estimate  the 
real  significance  of  the  incident,  he  had  successfully  met  the 
needs  of  the  moment.     ^  I  am  one  of  the  admirers  of  the 

*  **  Monitor"  and  of  Ericsson,*  said  Catesby  Jones,  the  com- 
mander of  her  defeated  antagonist.     ^The  delight  of  the 

*  Swedes,'  wrote  the  United  States  consul  at  Stockholm,  ^  is 
'  manifesting  itself  ...  by  the  raising  of  a  subscription  for 
'  a  large  and  splendid  gold  medal '  to  be  presented  to  the 
inventor.  From  London  Sir  G.  Fox  transmitted  warm  con- 
gratulations, and  a  touching  letter  arrived  from  Mrs. 
Ericsson.      ^My    gratification    at    your    triumph  all  over 

*  the  world,'  wrote  the  separated  wife,  '  makes  my  nights 
^  sleepless  vnth  excitement,  and  though  in  reality  1  am  not 

*  tangibly  identified  with  it,  I  am  in  heart  and  soul  made 

*  happy.'  The  thirty-seventh  Congress  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  passed  laudatory  resolutions.  World- 
wide recognition  came  at  last  to  John  Ericsson.  The  war, 
which  appealed  strongly  to  his  sympathies,  had,  however, 
yet  to  be  fought  out,  and  he  was  immediately  engrossed  in 
fresh  enterprises. 

The  six  Monitors  *  of  the  '  Passaic '  class,  with  turrets 
11|  inches  thick,  were  at  once  commenced,  and  in  June  1862 
orders  were  given  for  the  construction  of  the  large  vessels 

*  Dictator'  and  *  Puritan,'  of  which  the  latter  was  never 
completed  on  the  original  design,  and  the  former  was  never 
in  action.  The  record  of  the  '  Passaic '  and  her  sisters  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  They  were  eminently 
adapted  to  the  inland  waters,  on  which  alone  the  exceptional 
naval  contest  was  fought  out ;  they  would  have  been  absolutely 
useless  to  the  British  Empire.  Frequently  engaged  with  land 
batteries,  their  armour  protection  proved  effective.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  slow  rate  of  fire  precluded  all  permanent 
result.  They  could  pass  works  on  shore,  but  they  could  not 
inflict  any  real  injury,  and  at  Charleston,  where  obstructions 
existed,  or  were  supposed  to  exist,  ihej  proved  wholly 
ineflfecidve. 

Unaided,  and  happily  without  interference,  Ericsson  had 
produced  the  ^  Monitor '  just  in  time  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Union.  Unaided,  he  was  prepared,  as  the  vessels  of  the 
^  Passaic '  class  proved,  to  develope  his  idea.     Governments, 

•  Four  were  added  later. 
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however,  as  Sir  J.  Gorst  pointed  out  on  a  memorable 
occasion,   always  hate  and    discourage   independent  and 

*  original  talent.'  It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  officialism 
shoidd  assert  itself,  and  the  miserable  history  of  the  so-called 
^  light-draught  Monitors '  strikingly  illastrates  the  practical 
results  of  the  tendency  which  the  late  XJnder-Secretanr  for 
India  feelingly  described.  The  need  for  craft  of  light 
draught,  able  to  penetrate  the  many  rivers  of  the  States,  and 
to  carry  the  power  of  the  North  into  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy, was  manifest.  On  August  8,  1862,  Mr.  Fox,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wrote :  *  I  rely  on  your  skill 
'  in  this  matter,  and  leave  you  to  turn  over  a  six-foot  gun- 

*  boat  in  your  mind  for  all  kind  of  shore  and  river  work.*  On 
the  following  day,  a  Saturday,  Ericsson  replied :  *  By 
^  Monday's  mail  I  will  send  you  a  general  plan  of  a  swift 
^  and  powerful  Monitor  ram  for  the  Mississippi,  of  ten-feet 
'  draft.    Also  a  general  specification  that  will  enable  you  to 

*  advertise.'  The  specification  for  vessels  of  six-feet  draught 
duly  followed,  and  passed  into  official  keeping.  In  February 
1863  the  contracts  were  given  out,  and  in  order  to  meet 
political  exigencies,  powerful  even  during  a  national  crisis, 
they  were  distributed  broadcast  over  the  building  yards  of 
the  Northern  States.  Twenty  light-draught  Monitors  were  ulti- 
mately constructed  under  official  supervision.  The  ^  Chimo,' 
built  '  under  the  immediate  direction '  of  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Navy  Bureau,  proved  to  have  an  average  freeboard  of 
3    inches    in    place    of   the    calculated    15    inches;     the 

*  Taxis,'  with  half  her  coal  supply  on  board,  was  l^  inch 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  rest  of  this  hapless  fleet  was 
similarly  incapacitated !  The  cost  of  the  fi(uco  was  2,800,0002. 
In  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  which  subsequently  took  place 
the  following  remarkable  evidence  was  given : — 

'  Q.  Were  they  not  all  failures,  so  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
guns? 

'  A.  Totally  and  entirely,  without  an  exception,  so  far  as  1  know. 

'  Q.  Were  any  of  them  of  any  value  as  naval  ships? 

'  A.  Not  of  Uie  slightest;  and  hardly  valuable  as  old  material.* 

The  Monitor  idea  having  emanated  from  Ericsson,  it  was 
natural  that  the  indignation  which  this  colossal  blunder 
called  forth  should  be  partially  vented  upon  him.  Mr. 
Church  proves  conclusively  that  he  was  not  merely  blameless, 
but  that  he  gave  emphatic  warning  of  what  must  occur. 
'Permit  me  to  say  that  the  leading  principle  has  been 
'  frittered  away  by  chants,'  he  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Navy  when  first  he  saw  the  Bureau  designs.  Mr. 
Pox  afterwards  candidly  summed  the  whole  history : — 

*  Ton  fumlBhed  the  original  idea  and  sent  it  to  the  department. 
Admiral  Smith  proposed  the  hollow  chamber,  and  other  suggestions 
\f  erQ  made,  principally  by  Stimers ;  and  as  your  hands  and  head  were 
full,  it  was  agreed  to  let  Stimers  prepare  detailed  plans,  consulting  with 
you  80  aa  not  to  get  off  the  track.  It  was  not  known  that  Stimers  was 
going  off  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  through  lack  of  information 
and  his  gross  blunders,  the  department  has  suffered  in  reputation,  and 
the  country  has  lost  the  service  of  these  vessels.' 

Confronted  with  a  brass  plate  on  board  the  *  Tuxis '  record- 
ing his  achievements  as  a  designer,  Mr.  Stimers  was  dis- 
covered in  the  act  of  obliterating  his  name  with  the  aid 
of  a  cold  chisel.  The  whole  story  of  the  light-draught 
Monitors  is  eminently  instructive.  The  Navy  Bureau,  in  its 
hour  of  dire  necessity,  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  man  of  '  independent  and  original  talent.'  The 
ill-assorted  union  could  not  last,  and  after  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  spoil  the  design  of  the  '  Monitor,'  officialism 
triumphed  in  securing  the  construction  of  twenty  worthless 
vessels.  The  case  of  the  light-draught  Monitors  has 
numerous  parallels.  *  At  the  time  of  our  great  Civil  War,' 
writes  Mr.  Church,  *  the  navy  suffered,  as  it  suffered  before, 
'  and  as  it  still  suffers  in  lesser  manner,  from  what  is  known 

*  as  the  "  Bureau  system." ' 

The  period  of  the  war  was  one  of  great  strain  to  Ericsson, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  Union  with  charac- 
teristic earnestness.  Ship-building  was  not  the  only  object 
of  his  attention.  In  August,  1862,  he  urged  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln the  adoption  of  a  repeating  rifle  :  ^  The  time  has  come, 
^  Mr.  President,  when  our  cause  will  have  to  be  maintained, 

*  not  by  numbers,  but  by  superior  weapons.'  And,  recognis- 
ing fully  the  enormously  superior  manufacturing  powers  of 
the  Northern  States,  he  asserted  as  ^  susceptible  of  demon- 
'  stration,  that  if  you  apply  our  mechanical  resources  to  the 

*  fullest  extent,  you  can  destroy  the  enemy  without  enlisting 
'  another  man.'  How  far  these  splendid  resources  were 
wasted  for  want  of  scientific  direction  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Church's  statement  that  *  61,781,684  dollars  were  spent  on 

*  the  hulls  and  engines  of  121  vessels  which  had  to  be  con- 

*  demned  and  broken  up  within  a  short  time.' 

In  1866  Mr.  Bourne  attempted  to  render  Ericsson's  genius 
available  for  the  British  navy.  The  effort  failed,  as  '  my 
^  Lords  Commissioners '  were  ^  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
^  proposal  of  Mr.  Ericsson  to  afford  their  lordships  the  advan* 
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*  tages  of  his  sernces  in  regard  to  the  constraction  of  turret 
'  vessels/  This  laconic  epistle  irritated  Ericsson,  who,  in 
allowing  his  name  to  be  nsed,  had  yielded  only  to  Mr,  Bourne's 
solicitations,  coupled  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  (now  Sir 
E,  J.)  Reid  favoured  his  views.  *  Please  .  .  .  inform    my 

*  Lords  Commissioners,'  he  wrote, '  in  a  positive  manner,  that 
'  I  offered  my  services  free  of  charge,  merely  from  a  motive  of 

*  being  useful  to  England,  without  the  friendly  aid  of  which 
^  my  native  country  will  sooner  or  later  become  a  Bussian 

*  province.' 

In  the  same  year  the  ^  Miantonomoh '  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  created  a  profound  impression.  The  usual  tendency  to 
exaggeration  at  once  manifested  itself,  and  the  ^  Times,' 
which  had  uniformly  decried  the  progress  of  American  warship- 
building,  seems  to  have  immediately  regarded  the  whole  navy 
of  England  as  suddenly  reduced  to  impotence,  and  her  vessels 
fit  only  to  be  laid  up  and  ^  painted  that  dirty  yellow  which  is 
^  universally  adopted  to  mark  treachery,  failure  and  crime.' 
Thus  powerfully  does  an  idea  presented  in  a  concrete  form 
affect  the  human  mind.  Dire  national  need  had  driven  the 
United  States  to  move  at  a  speed  which  was  unattainable  in 
peace-time.    This  was  all,  and  in  this  country  the  ^  Boyal 

*  Sovereign '  and  *  Prince  Albert '  turret-ships  had  already 
been  built;  while  more  than  twenty  years  were  to  elapse 
before  the  United  States  could  boast  of  a  sea-going  armour- 
clad  navy.  The  impulse  given  by  the  inexorable  demands 
of  war  quickly  spent  itself. 

The  effects  of  the  visit  of  the  *  Miantonomoh '  may  per- 
haps be  traced  in  the  ^  Devastation '  of  1871,  and  the  '  Thun- 

*  derer '  and  *  Dreadnought '  which  followed.  These  three 
vessels  are  low-freeboard  armour-clad  turret-ships  enormously 
superior  to  anything  produced  in  the  United  States  till  quite 
recently,  and  even  now  effective  and  extremely  formidable. 
They  constitute  a  type  of  battleship  distinctly  in  advance  of 
the  *  Admiral '  class  of  later  date.  The  pendulum  of  progress 
swung  backward  in  this  country,  and  the  inexplicable  mania, 
now  happily  ended,  for  following  Italian  models  produced 
evil  results. 

Mr.  Bourne's  well-meant  efforts  on  his  behalf  drew  from 
Ericsson  a  striking  letter,  in  which,  for  once,  he  appears  on 
the  arena  of  international  politics,  and  again  gives  evidence 
of  the  strong  sentiment  which  the  cause  of  the  Union  had 
evoked. 

'  Ck>uld   English    statesmen/   he  wrote,   '  have    seen  the  folly   of 
treating  America  as  a  commercial  rival,  and  the  futility  of  attempting 
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to  arrest  her  onward  course  by  committing  the  crime  of  helping  to 
perpetuate  slavery,  England  and  America,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
would  now  rule  the  world.  .  .  .  What  you  say  of  Russia  compels  me 
to  observe  that  the  unfriendly  course  of  England  has  driven  America 
into  the  hateful  embrace  of  the  executioner  of  Poland.  We  had  no 
other  friend  during  the  late  fearM  war.  Deluded  l^  English  mis- 
representations, all  civilised  Europe  was  on  the  side  oi  slavery.  But 
pray  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  liberty-loving  subjects  of 
the  United  States  have  any  genuine  sympathy  for  the  semi-barbarians 
east  of  the  Baltic' 

To  this  day  the  feeling  to  whicb  Ericsson  referred  exer- 
cises a  pow^ul  influence  in  embittering  the  relations  of  the 
two  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  For,  in  determining 
international  relations,  it  is  not  the  real  sentiment  of  a 
foreign  people  which  counts  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  Civil 
War,  bat  the  attitude  of  its  offlcials,  and  of  what  is  errone- 
ously regarded  as  its  representative  press. 

Believed  from  the  stress  of  the  war,  Ericsson  turned  his 
thonghts  to  the  defence  of  his  beloved  Sweden,  whose  salva- 
tion he  believed  was  to  be  found  only  in  a  Monitor  flotilla. 
^  With  an  adequate  number  of  gunboats  carrying  15-inch 

*  guns,'  he  wrote,  *  we  can  destroy  an  enemy's  vessels  and 
infeJlibly  defend  our  shores.'  To  Sweden,  accordingly,  he 
supplied  designs  of  vessels  and  a  liberal  contribution.  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  his  countrymen  against  wasting 
mone^  upon  submariDe  mines.  Writing  to  Lis  Mend, 
Captain  Aldersparre,  of  the  Swedish  navy,  he  stated :  ^  The 
'  assertion  that  torpedoes  prevented  the  Union  forces  during 

*  the  late  war  from  capturing  any  desirable  place  is  simply 

*  untrue.'    Of  Charleston  he  added :   ^  Had  General  Grant 

*  said  to  the  fleet,  "  Go  and  bombard  the  city ;  I  want  it, 

*  "  and  can  hold  it,"  the  thing  would  have  been  done.  .  .  . 
'  As  to  torpedoes.  Admiral  Dahlgren  never  for  a  moment 
^  hesitated  to  pay  a  visit  on  their  account.  It  was  the  piles 
^  and  the  rope  entanglemente  which  alone  restrained  him.' 
In  view  of  tiie  fact  that  the  experiences  of  the  Civil  War — 
misinterpreted — ^have  led  to  a  wholly  exaggerated  and  largely 
mischievous  employment  of  submarine  mines  in  this  country, 
this  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  close  observer  of  events  is 
remarkable. 

The  Cuban  revolt  of  1868  made  new  calls  upon  Ericsson 
as  a  ship  designer.  The  naval  impotence  of  Spain  enabled 
the  insurgento  to  receive  arms  and  supplies  from  their 
American  sympathisers.  Provided  with  a  limited  sum  of 
money,  Captain  Raphael  de  Aragon,  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
arrived  in  tiie  United  States  early  in  1860  to  negotiate  for 
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the  building  of  war  vessels.  ^  One  shipbuilder  proposed  to 
'  expend  the  entire  sum  at  his  disposal  on  a  single  craft ; 

*  another  proposed  two/  Ericsson,  however,  suggested  a 
cordon  of  light  twin-screw  gunboats,  each  armed  with  a 
100-pounder  gun,  and  carrying  coal  for  six  days'  steaming  at 
moderate  speed.  In  thirty-four  working  days  from  the 
laying  of  the  keel  the  first  boat  was  launched,  and  in  three 
months  and  a  half  the  whole  flotilla  of  thirty  was  afloat/ 

The  preoccupations  of  much  ship-building  probably  pre- 
vented Ericsson  from  contributing  to  the  progress  of  gun- 
construction,  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  advance.  Gun- 
carriages,  however,  owe  much  to  his  genius.  Those  provided 
for  the  *  Princeton'  in  1842  were  vastly  superior  to  any 
previous  designs,  and  embodied  the  plate  compressor  for 
checking  recoil,  which,  after  being  duly  re-invented,  still 
survives  in  this  country,  though  superseded  by  the  hydraulic 
buflfer. 

Old  age  is  naturally  unpropitious  to  inventive  power,  and 
Ericsson's  best  work  ended  with  the  Civil  War.  Succeeding 
years  have  witnessed  a  stupendous  developement  of  marine 
engineering,  in  which  he  bore  no  direct  part.  Others  built 
largely  upon  the  solid  foundations  he  had  created.  Evolu- 
tion followed  upon  revolution.  In  one  respect,  however, 
little  or  no  advance  has  yet  been  made.  The  screw  remains 
practically  as  Ericsson  left  it.  Dirigible  torpedoes,  and  the 
sub-aquatic  attack,  which  occupied  his  later  years,  yielded 
results  only  to  others.  The  Patrick,  Sims-Edison,  and 
Brennan  torpedoes,  though  by  no  means  perfect  weapons,  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  idea  of  providing  motive  power  by  means 
of  air  supplied  through  a  flexible  tube.  The  invention  of 
Mr.  Whitehead  quickly  eclipsed  the  submarine  g^n  of  the 

*  Destroyer,'  on  which  Ericsson  expended  much  time  and 
money.  Wisely,  as  kindly,  wrote  Mr.  Delamater  in  1882  : 
^  My  old  and  dear  friendship  prompts  me  to  follow  what  I 
^  have  said  with  humble  advice  to  abandon  the  whole  subject 

*  — to  let  the  *  Destroyer'  lie  as  she  is  in  the  navy  yard  and 

*  unnoticed,  and  devote  your  energies  to  genial  and  pleasant 

*  themes  and  experiments.'  But  the  dogged  determination 
of  the  inventor  survived  the  enf eeblement  of  his  judgement, 
and  to  the  last  Ericsson  continued  to  urge  his  system  of 
submarine  attack  upon  the  United  States  Government.  The 
closing  years  of  his  long  life  were  largely  ^ven  up  to  investi- 
gations into  solar  radiation,  and  a  small  solar  motor  was 

^  Eleven  of  these  gunboats  were  on  the  Spanish  navy  list  in  1889. 
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his  last  work.  Thas  were  youtli  and  age  linked,  for  the 
motor  of  1889  had  its  prototype  in  his  ^  flame  engine '  con- 
ceived in  Jemtland  seventy  years  previously. 

Working  to  the  last  with  indomitable  strength  of  will, 
Ericsson  passed  away  od  March  8,  1889.  He  had  outlived 
the  age  in  which  he  ruled.  A  new  era  had  dawned — that  of 
electricity,  of  which  he  knew  little,  and  of  triple  and  quad- 
ruple expansion,  which  he  condemned.  Others  had  caught 
up  the  clues  of  the  labyrinth,  and  were  being  swiftly  guided 
where  he  could  not  follow.  There  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  thought  that  the  great  innovator,  the  sturdy  rebel 
against  prejudice,  would  not  read  a  type-written  letter  or 
permit  the  use  of  a  copying  press,  doubted  the  phenomena 
of  the  telephone,  never  rode  on  the  elevated  railway,  and 
was  taken  to  see  the  great  Brooklyn  bridge  by  stratogem. 
Conservatism  was  avenged  for  his  many  onslaughts. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  Ericsson  as  a  man  from  the  in- 
ventor and  engineer.  Few  lives  were  ever  so  completely 
dominated  by  the  devouring  passion  for  work.  Leisure 
there  was  none.  The  world  of  art  and  literature  was  crowded 
out.  Friendship,  in  a  few  instances,  found  root ;  but  it  was 
based  mainly  upon  business  associations.  For  social  and 
domestic  relations  there  was  no  time.  Writing  to  his  brother 
in  December,  1867,  he  states : — 

'  But  I  have  long  forgotten  this  [his  wife's  death],  as  well  as  many 
other  unpleasant  things.  My  future,  and  my  success  in  the  world, 
required  that  I  should  not  be  troubled  with  children  or  with  a  wife 
who  had  a  full  right  to  live  with  me.  Fate,  by  means  of  this  mis- 
alliance, made  it  possible  for  me  to  devote  twenty-five  years  of  un- 
divided, undisturbed  attention  to  my  profession,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
Providence,  because  if  I  had  lived  in  what  is  called  a  happy  marriage, 
I  should  not  have  gone  to  America.' 

Nothing  could  more  perfectly  show  how  completely  the 
passion  of  work  had  taken  possession  of  his  life  than  this 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  an  unhappy  marriage.  In  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  a  lady  who  was  suffering  from  a  great 
loss,  he  quite  characteristically  enclosed  a  picture  of  the 
*  Destroyer.*  The  absorbing  interest  which  he  found  in 
this  abortive  vessel  must — he  probably  thought — communi- 
cate its  consoling  influence  to  another.  Imperious  and  un- 
compromising in  his  judgements,  hasty  in  temper,  eminently 
combative,  and  unaccustomed  to  measure  language  when  his 
fighting  instincts  were  aroused,  it  was  inevitable  that  Ericsson 
should  make  many  enemies.  A  nature  less  unbending  would 
have  been  better  able  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  which 
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he  bitterly  complained.  That  there  was  another  side  to  his 
character  is  certain.  His  love  for  his  native  land  was  deep- 
seated.  He  seems  never  to  have  completely  severed  the  ties 
of  relationship,  although  his  mother  alone  retained  his 
affection.  His  unobtrusive  charities  were  endless,  although 
their  distribution  was  often  peculiar.  He  could  forgive 
and  forget  an  injury.  Intensely  ambitious,  he  was  yet 
wholly  indifferent  to  moneymaking.  To  turn  out  the 
best  work,  not  to  secure  the  utmost  profit,  was  invariably 
his  first  object.  A  scientific  success  in  his  judgement  in- 
finitely outweighed  the  pecuniary  loss  it  often  entailed. 
Thus,  through  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  Ericsson  was 
a  poor  man,  and  in  the  end  he  attained  only  a  competence. 
The  nobler  side  of  the  man  peeps  out  through  the  intense 
preoccupation  of  his  crowded  career.  The  gentler  attributes, 
all  that  makes  life  beautiful,  remained  undeveloped.  For,  in 
all  the  eighty-six  years,  there  was  no  time. 

Mr.  Church's  volumes  do  not  fully  rise  to  the  level  of  his 
subject.  The  arrangement  of  his  matter  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  There  are  some  irritating  repetitions.  The 
technical  knowledge  of  the  author  is  occasionally  over- 
strained. He  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  producing  a  book 
replete  with  interest.  It  is  a  strange  life  that  is  here  depicted. 
Immersed  in  great  affairs,  Ericsson  was  yet  in  a  measure 
isolated  from  his  fellow-men,  and  latterly  almost  a  recluse. 
A  Swede  of  the  Swedes,  retaining  to  the  last  the  enthusiastic 
patriotism  of  youth,  he  was  a  voluntary  exile  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  He  had  apparently  intended  to  return  to  his 
native  land  at  eighty,  but  when  the  time  came  he  could 
not  break  with  his  ingrained  habits.  Wide  in  his  scien- 
tific interests,  he  was  narrow  in  his  experiences — of  men 
especially.  Possessed  of  much  natural  kindliness,  he  was 
harsh  in  his  judgements,  and  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  A  very  iconoclast  in  innovation,  he  resented  the 
innovations  of  other  men.  The  secret  of  many  apparent  con- 
tradictions was  that  work  became  the  one  absorbing  passion 
of  his  life,  jealously  excluding  all  else.  Mechanical  science 
exercised  an  unbroken  tyranny,  claiming  and  obtaining  more 
than  was  her  right,  leaving  the  human  side  of  the  man  half- 
developed  and  wholly  starved.  And,  perhaps  strangest  of  all, 
this  tyranny  was  not  recognised.  To  the  last,  science  seems 
to  have  satisfied  all  aspirations,  and  stilled  all  regrets.  In 
spite  of  brilliant  successes,  of  triumphs  deservedly  won,  and 
of  undying  fame  well  merited,  the  life  of  John  Ericsson 
leaves  a  painful  impression  of  incompleteness.  He  achieved 
much^  but  at  what  a  cost ! 
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Printed  for  the  Subscribers.  Nos.  1-19.  London :  1884- 
1892. 

Xj^OB  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  thoughts  of  men, 
-■^  throughout  Europe,  were  turned  continually  to  the 
Holy  Land;  and  the  history  of  events  in  Palestine  was 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  Christian  peoples  of  the  West. 
The  accounts  of  pilgrims  and  palmers  were  eagerly  heard 
in  the  monastery  and  the  baron's  hall,  and  the  written 
tractates  were  copied  and  recopied,  abstracted  or  enlarged, 
until  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  the  name  of  the  original 
author,  or  to  decide  upon  the  exact  text  of  his  manuscript. 
Such  literature  side  by  side  with  the  romances  and  gesta,  the 
legends  of  Saints,  and  the  true  histories  of  Troy  and  of 
Alexander,  formed  the  popular  reading  of  many  centuries, 
and  had  an  interest,  not  only  as  representing  adventures  in 
a  far  country — and  that  coimtry  Ptdestine — ^but  also  because 
a  man,  for  his  sins,  might  be  commanded  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage  himself,  or  might  take  the  cross  in  some  impend- 
ing crusade.  The  Society  above  noticed  has  been  employed 
for  eight  years  in  issuing  a  uniform  edition  of  translations 
of  such  pilgrim  texts,  with  annotations  by  competent 
scholars ;  and  the  majority  of  their  numbers,  though  well 
known  in  their  ori^nal  Latin  or  Greek,  have  never  before 
been  rendered  into  English,  while  some,  such  as  the  journey 
of  St.  Sylvia,  are  from  manuscripts  only  recently  discovered. 
The  main  object  of  the  Society  appears  to  be  geographical, 
as  the  main  subject  of  the  pilgrim  accounts  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  geography,  sacred  sites,  and  buildings  of  the 
Holy  Land;  but  the  series  has  a  wider  interest, because 
we  find  scattered  through  these  pages  curious  and  interesting 
notes,  which  cast  light  on  the  contemporary  beliefs,  super- 
stitions, prejudices,  hopes,  and  customs  of  East  and  West 
alike,  during  the  early  times,  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  slowly  advancing  from  the  barbarism  which  succeeded 
Boman  rule,  to  tlie  feudal  civilisation  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  pilgrim  writings  that  it  is 
here  proposed  to  call  attention.  The  maps  and  plans,  the 
historical  and  geographical  notes  and  appendices,  and  the 
allusions  to  existing  inscriptions  and  monuments,  which 
the  Society  offers,  enable  us  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  work  done  by  the  pilgrims,  and  of  the  sights  they 
saw;   and  the  addition  of  two  Muhammadan  accounts  of 
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the  country,  before  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  gives  us 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  from  the  Moslem  point  of  view. 

The  period  included — from  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Constantino  in  326  a.d.,  to  the  loss  of  Acre  by  the 
Franks  in  1291  a.d. — is  naturally  divided  into  three:  the 
first  including  the  Byzantine  domination,  when  the  Greek 
Church  was  all-powerful ;  the  second  from  Omar's  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  in  637  a.d.,  down  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  in  1099  a.d.,  during  which  time  the 
Moslems  were  masters  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  third  age 
of  the  Frankish  rule,  when  the  Latin  Church  dominated 
those  of  the  Eastern  sects,  until  Saladin  again  established 
the  rule  of  Islam.  During  all  these  ten  centuries  there  was 
a  constant  stream  of  pilgrims  from  all  Christian  countries, 
from  Russia  and  Norway  and  Spain,  but  yet  more  often 
from  Italy  and  Germany  and  France,  and  at  times  from 
England,  especially  in  the  latest  period — that  of  the  last 
crusade  of  Richard  Lion  Heart. 

As  early  as  the  third  century  two  pilgrimages  are  men- 
tioned— one  of  Alexander,  a  Cappadocian  bishop,  and  the 
other  of  a  lady,  as  noticed  by  Cyprian ;  and  even  in  315  a.d. 
Eusebius  speaks  of  Christians  coming  from  all  regions  to 
Jerusalem.  But  the  visit  of  Helena,  Constantino's  mother, 
in  326  A.D.,  was  of  greater  importance,  and,  together  with 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  State  religion,  it 
served  to  bring  into  fashion,  among  all  classes,  the  custom 
of  pilgrimage,  and  the  belief  in  its  efficacy.  Twenty  years 
later  Cyril  attracted  crowds  to  the  new  Cathedral  of  the 
Resurrection  by  his  sermons,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century 
Chrysostom  was  yet  more  popular  in  Antiocb,  and  St. 
Jerome  was  studying  in  his  secluded  cell  at  Bethlehem. 
In  370  A.D.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  had  gone  on  a  mission 
of  conciliation  to  Syria,  returned  full  of  indignation,  on 
account  of  the  follies  and  scandals  which  he  had  witnessed 
amid  a  crowd  of  ignorant  pilgrimi^.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  great  churchmen  were  not  afraid  to  raise  their  voices 
against  individual  sinners,  even  in  very  high  places ;  and  in 
which  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  even  accused  the  bishops  (as 
did  also  Chrysostom)  of  being  ignorant  and  time-serving, 
peasants,  and  deserters  from  the  Imperial  army.  The 
energy,  not  to  say  acrimony,  of  Jerome's  controversial 
writings  is  well  known ;  yet  we  should  hardly  have  expected 
to  find  him  stigmatising  the  great  city  of  Rome  by  the  name 
of  the  ^  Scarlet  Lady,'  although  it  was  through  disgust  at 
the  luxury  of  the  court  of  Damasus,  the  Roman  pontiff,  that 
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he  was  led  to  fix  his  abode  in  the  cave  at  Bethlehem.  In 
the  account  of  the  travels  of  Fanla  (which  is  No.  12  of  our 
series)  we  find,  however,  the  following  very  remarkable  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  contrasts  his  adopted  home  with  that  which 
he  had  left: — 

'  This  place,  I  think,  is  holier  than  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which,  having 
often  been  struck  by  lightning,  is  evidently  displeasing  to  God.  Read 
the  Revelation  of  John,  and  consider  what  he  says  o£  the  scarlet 
woman  and  the  blasphemies  written  upon  her  brow,  of  the  seven  hills, 
of  the  many  waters,  and  of  the  &11  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  There  is  the 
Holy  Church,  there  are  the  triumphs  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
there  is  the  true  confession  of  Christ,  the  faith  preached  by  thf) 
Apostle  and  despised  by  the  Gentiles,  there  the  name  of  ^^  Christian  '' 
is  daily  exalted.  But  worldliness,  authority,  the  life  of  a  great  city, 
meetings  and  exchanges  of  salutations,  praise  and  blame  of  one 
another,  listening  to  others  or  talking  to  them,  or,  even  against  ons^s  will, 
beholding  so  great  a  congregation  of  people — is  foreign  to  the  ideal  set 
before  monks  and  their  quiet  seclusion  ;  for  if  we  see  those  who  visit 
us  we  lose  our  quiet,  and  if  we  do  not  see  them  we  are  accused  of 
pride.  Sometimes  also,  that  we  may  return  the  calls  of  our  visitors, 
we  proceed  to  the  doors  of  proud  houses,  and  amid  the  sneers  of 
servants  enter  their  gilded  gates.  But  in  the  Village  of  Christ,  as  we  said 
before,  all  is  rustic ;  and,  save  for  psalms,  is  silent.  Wheresoever  you 
turn  yourself,  the  ploughman,  holding  the  ploughhandle,  sings  Alleluia. 
The  sweating  reaper  recreates  himself  with  psalms,  and  the  vine- 
dresser sings  some  song  of  David*s  while  he  trims  the  vine  with 
crooked  knife.  These  are  the  ballads  of  the  land;  these  \t%  love 
songs,  as  they  are  commonly  called ;  these  the  shepherds  whistle ; 
and  these  are  the  husbandman^s  tools.  We  think  not,  indeed,  of 
what  we  do,  or  of  how  we  look,  but  only  see  that  for  which  we  long.' 

This  letter  is  indeed  attributed  to  Paula  herself,  writing 
to  Marcella,  but  it  presents  all  the  vigour  and  eloquence  of 
the  epistles  of  her  friend  and  adviser,  Jerome,  whom  she 
followed  to  Palestine,  as  well  as  his  bitter  feeling  against 
the  Papal  capital.  The  style  is  that  of  Jerome's  account  of 
Paula's  journey,  and  its  power  over  the  Latin  language,  and 
picturesqueness,  contrast  very  forcibly  with  the  dry  and  in- 
correct phrases  of  the  average  pilgrim.  The  opinion  of  the 
great  father  as  to  the  city  of  the  Popes  seems  to  have  been 
now  forgotten  by  the  orthodox  guide-books  to  Palestine,  in 
which  he  is  extolled  by  such  authors  as  P^re  Lievin ;  but  it 
seems  not  improbable  that,  in  a  country  where  in  Jerome's 
day  more  than  half  the  population  was  pagan,  the  contrast 
he  has  drawn  is  somewhat  overcoloured. 

From  the  same  tractate  we  gather  that  the  country  was 
already  full  of  pilgrims,  and  of  monks  and  nuns.    *  Whoever 
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^  be  the  first  men  among  Ganls  hasten  hither.    The  Briton, 

*  separated  from  our  world,  if  he  have  made  any  progress  in 
^  religion,  leaves  the  setting  sun,  and  seeks  a  place  known 

*  to  him  only  by  fame  and  the  narratives  of  Scripture.  Why 
^  mention  the  Armenians,  the  Persians,  the  nations  of  India 
^  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  adjoining  land  of  Egypt  (full  of 

*  monks),  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  Coele-Syria  and  Mesopo- 
<  tamia,  and  all  the  multitudes  of  the  East  ? '  Such  was  the 
zeal  for  pilgrimage,  only  fifty  years  after  Christianity  was 
established  as  the  State  religion. 

The  visit  of  Saint  Helena  took  place  just  before  the  Council 
of  Nicsea,  and  the  letters  of  Constantino  (as  given  in  No.  16 
of  our  series)  mention  only  two  chapels  which  she  built — 
one  on  Olivet,  where  the  footprints  of  Christ  were  shown, 
and  one  at  Bethlehem,  the  oldest  of  existing  orthodox 
churches,  which  Constaiitine  completed  and  adorned.  No 
contemporary  author  speaks  of  her  finding  the  Holy  Cross ; 
and  Eusebius  says  that,  after  Constantine  had  destroyed  a 
temple  of  Venus,  on  what  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the 
site  of  Calvary,  he  caused  the  earth  to  be  removed  to  a  great 
depth,  when,  'contrary  to  all  expectation,'  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  found.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  identified. 
The  Holy  Cross,  however,  was  shown  to  pilgrims  at  least 
within  twenty  years  of  these  events,  for  Cyril*  speaks  of  its 
wood  as  *  filling  all  the  world ; '  '  distributed  from  hence 
'  piecemeal  over  all  the  earth.' 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  facts  as  set 
forth  in  contemporary  records,  it  must  appear  clear  that, 
however  honest  the  conviction,  the  evidence  on  which  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  fixed  by  Constantine  and 
Bishop  Macarius  was  of  the  slightest,  while  the  legend  of  St. 
Helena's  *  invention '  of  the  true  Cross  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  next  generation.  Once,  however,  fixed,  and  consecrated 
by  the  building  of  a  splendid  Marturian,  the  traditional  site 
was  universally  accepted  by  Christians  of  every  Church — by 
the  Latins  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  all  the  smaller 
Oriental  sects.  It  was  not  until  about  1738  that  it  was 
called  in  question  by  the  German  bookseller  Korte  and  a 
century  later  by  the  famous  American  traveller  Bobinson. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  establish  a  rival 
site,  at  a  spot  chosen  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  that 
now  generally  accepted  by  Catholics  was  fixed — namely,  by 

♦  Lectures  iv.  10,  xiii.  4. 
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the  sudden  adoption  of  a  conjecture,  which  is  not  based  on 
either  historical  or  antiquarian  knowledge. 

On  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  limits  of 
ancient  and  modern  walls  alike,  stands  the  low  hillock  with 
a  precipitous  southern  cliflf  which,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, is  the  site  of  that  ^  House  of  Stoning '  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Mishnah,  Sanhedrin,  vi.  4),  where  all  executions  took 
place  before  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus. 
Those  who  were  stoned,  after  having  been  thrown  from  this 
cliflF,  were  afterwards  crucified  on  this  hill ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
natural that,  since  the  identification  of  the  site  in  1878,  it 
should  have  come  to  be  very  generally  regarded  as  the  pro- 
bable site  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the  actual  hill  of 
Calvary.  Not  less  certain  does  it  appear  that  the  sepulchre 
in  the  garden,  where  the  Crucified  Christ  was  laid,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  here  our 
researches  are  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  not  because  there 
is  no  tomb  to  be  found  near  the  hillock,  but  because  there 
are  so  many  in  the  rock-cut  cemetery  which  has  been  exca- 
vated immediately  to  the  west.  . 

When  General  Gordon  was  in  Palestine  he  became  a 
fervent  adherent  of  the  new  views  as  to  the  site  of  Calvary, 
and  eagerly  sought  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  he  satis- 
fied himself  was  to  be  found  in  a  tomb,  cut  in  the  precipice 
itself,  below  the  hillock.  His  opinion  was  soon  adopted  by 
many  earnest  and  enthusiastic  persons,  who  relied  on  the 
following  arguments  as  justifying  their  belief:  first,  that 
only  one  person  was  ever  buried  in  this  tomb ;  secondly, 
that  the  tomb  was  Jewish;  thirdly,  that  it  was  marked 
by  a  cross  which  might  be  as  old  as  the  first  or  second 
century  of  our  era ;  lastly,  that  the  tomb  of  a  pious  deacon, 
which  adjoined,  bore  the  inscription,  *  Buried  near  his 
*  Lord.' 

The  fallacy  of  each  of  these  arguments  became  apparent 
as  soon  as  the  question  was  brought  to  general  notice  by 
an  appeal  for  the  unnecessary  sum  of  6,000Z.  for  purchase 
and  restoration  of  the  site ;  and  the  origjjaal  proposition  is 
now  reduced  to  the  feeble  plea  that*  not  impossibly  *  this 
tomb  may  have  been  tbat  of  Christ.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
not  even  this  smaller  concession  can  be  granted.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  tomb,  when  excavated  twenty  years 
ago,  was  found  to  have  belonged  to  the  crusading  hospice 
of  the  Asnerie;  that  it  was  used  for  the  burial  of  pilgrims, 
or  after  some  great  battle,  and  piled  high  with  human 
remains ;  and  that  it  has  not  the  form  of  a  Jewish  sepulchre 
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of  the  Christian  era.  The  cross,  which  was  never  used  in 
Christian  tombs  till  after  the  recognition  of  the  Faith,  was, 
till  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  square  or  Greek  form  in  all 
Syrian  districts.  The  painted  crosses  in  the  *  garden  tomb  * 
are  Latin  patriarchs'  crosses,  which  could  not  have  been 
used  before  the  crusades,  and  which  are  accompanied  by 
inedisBval  letters.  Finally,  the  inscription  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  deacon's  tomb  is  not  only  clearly  a  Greek  text  of  the 
fifth  or  some  later  century,  but  it  speaks  of  the  Marturion  of 
the  Anasiasis,  which  (as  scholars  know  well)  was  the  name 
of  Constantine's  church  over  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  text  itself  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  after  the  traditional  site  had  been  universally 
accepted ;  and  *  buried  near  his  Lord '  could  therefore  refer 
only  to  the  traditional  site,  which  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  spot. 

The  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  will,  perhaps,  never  be 
certainly  known ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  wild  a  theory 
of  its  identi&cation  will  not  find  believers  among  the  intelli- 
gent public. 

The  earliest  of  the  pilgrim  texts  now  extant  is  the  itinerary 
of  the  famous  nameless  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux.  What  he 
safely  accomplished  many,  no  doubt,  perished  in  attempting 
— wrecked  at  sea,  murdered  by  robbers,  or  sinking  under 
fatigue  and  fever — but  this  sturdy  traveller  seems  to  have 
traversed  nearly  the  whole  distance  on  foot,  about  the  year 
333  A.D.,  and  reached  Jerusalem  while  the  splendid  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Resurrection  was  still  unfinished.  He  passed 
through  Toulouse  and  Aries,  Avignon  and  Susa,  Turin, 
Milan,  and  Padua,  and  by  Petau  and  Belgrade  reached 
Byzantium ;  he  traversed  Asia  Minor  from  Ismid  to  Angora; 
and  by  Tarsus  and  over  the  Beilan  Pass  he  cross^  to 
Antioch.  After  traversing  the  Holy  Land  as  far  south  as 
Hebron,  he  returned  by  the  sea  coast,  and,  at  Csesarea, 
perhaps,  took  ship  to  Macedonia,  passing  westwards  by 
land,  and  crossing  the  Adriatic  to  Otranto,  and  thence  home 
by  Capua,  Bome,  Bologna,  and  Milan.  The  journey  would 
be  regarded  as  remarkable  in  our  own  times,  and  what  it 
must  have  been  in  the  fourth  century  is  easily  imagined. 
The  pilgrim,  however,  who  has  given  so  complete  an  account 
of  every  mile  of  distance,  and  every  halting-place  or  post 
along  his  way,  was  probably  a  poor  man,  and  as  such  offered 
little  temptation  to  brigands.  The  main  roads  were  also 
guarded  and  in  good  condition,  and  marked  by  milestones^ 
set  up,  some  century  and  a  half  before,  by  the  Antonines — 
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at  least,  in  the  more  civilised  regions.  The  main  clangers  of 
his  journey  must  have  been  encountered  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Macedonia,  but  of  these  he  tells  us  nothing. 

The  Bordeaux  pilgrim  was  a  somewhat  ignorant  and 
superstitious  person.  He  saw  with  awe  a  cave  where 
Solomon  had  tortured  demons.  He  places  the  Transfigura* 
tion  on  Olivet,  and  the  battle  of  David  and  Goliah  in  Galilee  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  he  nor  Paula  mentions  any 
of  the  numerous  relics  noticed  by  later  pilgrims,  and  that 
these  steadily  increase  in  number  in  the  later  accounts. 
Paula  speaks  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Pillar  of  Flagellation, 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  only  of  the  latter.  Neither  mentions 
the  footprints  on  Olivet ;  and,  considering  how  both  strove 
to  realise  the  events  which  consecrated  the  various  sites, 
such  silence  can  hardly  be  accidental.  As  yet  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Church  was  incomplete.  The  Bordeaux  pil- 
grim found  Hadrian's  statue  still  erect  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  ruined  wall  of  the  outer  enceinte  standing 
up  as  a  ^  pinnacle.'  Jerome  found  the  cave  at  Bethlehem 
(which  is  mentioned  much  earlier  by  Justin  Martyr  and 
Origen)  surrounded  by  a  grove  (which  Paula  caused  to  be 
cut  down)  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Tammuz ;  and 
he  mentions  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  oak  of  Abraham 
by  the  peasantry,  while  Constantine,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
orders  the  idols  round  it  to  be  destroyed.  There  were  many 
temples  still  standing — at  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Paneas,  and  on 
the  summit  of  Hermon,  for  instance — and  we  know,  from 
an  extant  Greek  text  in  Syria,  that  new  ones  even  had  been 
built  just  before  the  Council  of  Nicsea, 

The  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  possessed  by  men  like 
Ensebius  and  Jerome  was  extremely  minute,  and,  on  the 
whole,  very  accurate.  In  the  great  Greek  work  of  the 
former  (called  the  *  Onomasticon '),  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  latter,  the  mile  distances  along  the  roads  are  given  very 
correctly,  and  all  the  important  places,  as  a  rule,  well 
fixed.  Speaking  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  country, 
Jerome  says  that  the  names  ^  vel  immutata  sunt  postea,  vel 
aliqua  ex  parte  corrnpta ; '  and  this  holds  true  to  our  own 
times.  Yet  in  the  fourteenth  century  Palestine  was  much 
less  known  to  Europeans  than  in  the  fourth,  and  the 
crusading  topography  is  hopelessly  incorrect,  where  that  of 
the  earlier  descriptions  is  full  and  accurate. 

Some  of  the  allusions  to  the  customs  and  sights  of  the  time 
are  so  brief  that  they  would  be  unintelligible  without  the 
help  of  other  studies.    Such,  for  instance,  is  the  spectacle 
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which  Paula  witnessed  before  the  supposed  tomb  of  John 
the  Baptist  at  Samaria,  of  which  Jerome  says : — 

'  Here  she  trembled  at  many  wonders,  for  she  beheld  demons 
roaring  with  various  torments,  and  before  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints 
men  who  howled  like  wolves,  barked  with  the  voices  of  dogs,  roared 
with  those  of  lions,  hissed  like  serpents,  bellowed  like  bulls ;  while 
others  turned  round  their  heads  and  touched  the  ground  behind  their 
backs  with  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  women  hung  by  their  feet, 
with  their  clothes  flowing  over  their  faces.' 

This  half -heathen  ceremony,  which  in  many  of  its  features 
resembles  the  Zikr  of  the  howling  dervishes  of  the  present 
day,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  those  commemorations  at  the 
tombs  of  saints  which  were  a  scandal  of  the  age.  Chrysostom 
condemned  the  feasts  at  these  sites,  and  Ambrose  suppressed 
them  at  Milan.  Augustin  at  Hippo  speaks  of  revels  and 
drunkenness  at  the  martyrs'  graves ;  and  the  Agapee  or  love 
feasts,  being  forbidden  in  churches,  were  performed  in  ceme- 
teries, which  in  the  seventh  century  women  were  forbidden 
to  visit  at  night.  The  performers  of  these  crazy  orgies  were 
mostly  ascetics,  whose  ideas  were  borrowed  from  the  earlier 
pagan  hermits  of  Syria  and  of  India. 

Paula  was  a  Roman  matron  of  good  birth,  who,  giving  up 
her  property  to  her  children,  and  having  met  the  Bishop  of 
Salamis  from  Cyprus  at  a  council  held  by  Damasus  in  Bome, 
set  out  with  her  daughter  Eustochium  for  Palestine,  and 
after  two  years'  travel  settled  near  Jerome  at  Bethlehem, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  afber  twenty  years  of  ascetic 
life.  She  started  in  382  a.d.,  going  by  sea  to  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  Seleucia,  where  she  landed  and  visited  Antioch. 
After  traversing  all  Palestine,  she  went  by  land  to  see  the 
famous  hermits  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  and  returned  by  ship 
to  Gaza,  and  thence  by  land  to  Bethlehem.  Jerome  seems 
to  have  met  her  at  Ja£fa  and  travelled  with  her,  being 
apparently  an  old  friend  in  Rome.  Her  sea  passages  were 
made  in  sailing  ships,  which  also  had  oars,  and  which  were 
apparently  very  swift  with  a  good  breeze.  On  land  *the 
^  noble  dame,  accustiomed  to  be  carried  by  the  hands  of 
^  eunuchs,  set  out  in  the  midst  of  winter,  sitting  on  an  ass,' 
as  Jerome  informs  us. 

The  riches  bestowed  on  the  Church  even  in  these  early 
days  were  very  great,  and  the  bishops  lived  in  luxurious 
palaces.  Constantine's  great  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was 
some  400  feet  in  length.  The  roof  of  panel  work  was 
gilded  throughout,  the  pillars  were  of  marble ;  and  silver. 
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gold,  and  precious  stones  were  lavished  in  adorument, 
according  to  the  Byzantine  style,  which  dealt  largely  in  the 
precious  metals.  ^  Embroydered  cartains '  are  also  mentioned, 
probably  those  which  closed  in  the  apse  and  concealed  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist.  These  were  never  with- 
drawn until  all  unbaptised  persons  had  been  sent  from  the 
churches,  and  only  the  communicant's  remained. 

Another  great  lady  of  the  same  age,  who  came  to  Palestine 
two  yeara  after  Paula,  and  who  travelled  much  further  than 
Jerome's  pious  friend,  was  Sylvia  of  Aquitaine,  sister  of 
Bufinus,  who  was  Prefect  of  the  East.  The  record  of  her 
journey  was  discovered  only  in  1883,  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany, 
and  published  by  Signor  6.  F.  Gramurrini  in  the  following 
year.  It  is  No.  16  of  our  series,  and  never  before  translated 
into  English.  The  travels  extend  over  Sinai,  Palestine, 
beyond  Jordan,  and  as  far  as  Edessa  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
A  long  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
present  interesting  information  to  students  of  liturgy,  and 
the  account  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  specially  detailed.  The 
Latin  is  a  peculiar  and  crabbed  dialect,  said  to  present  the 
character  of  that  written  in  the  same  age  in  the  South  of 
France.  Sylvia  travelled  so  surrounded  with  priests  that 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose  there  were  none  but  Christians 
in  the  country.  Yet  we  know  that,  while  in  some  villages 
all  had  professed  the  faith,  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  at  least  half  the  population  was  pagan,  even  later 
than  the  time  of  her  visit.  In  Sinai  she  found  the  country 
gfoarded  by  detachments  of  the  Imperial  army,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Saracens,  or  pagan  Arabs,  who  had  been  known 
by  that  name  in  yet  earlier  times.  The  poor  lady  was  much 
troubled  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  desert  mountains,  and 
was  carried  to  the  top  of  Sinai  in  a  chair.  She,  however, 
ventured  over  Jordan  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  was  assured  that 
the  church  there  (which  is  still  traceable  in  ruins)  contained 
Moses'  tomb,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy.     A  little  to  the  north  she  saw  the 

*  rock  stricken  by  Moses  *  (at  the  place  now  called  'Ayun 
Musa,  where  there  is  a  fine  stream),  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  reflected  that  the  site  should  have  been  sought  in  the 
Sinai  desert.  We  thus  see  that  places  were  already  being  shown 
by  the  clergy  in  situations  altogether  impossible,  and  accepted 
without  question  by  the  pilgrims.  But  of  the  pillar  of  salt 
into  which  Lot's  wife  was  converted  she  says  :  ^  Believe  me, 

*  venerable  ladies,  the  pillar  itself  is  not  visible ;    only  the 

*  place  is  shown,'     This  is  interestins^,  because  we  shall  find. 
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in  a  later  age,  that  the  pillar  had  reappeared.  This  pillar 
was  very  famous  in  early  times,  and  a  long  Latin  poem 
concerning  its  remarkable  properties  is  to  be  found  in 
collections  of  the  works  of  TertuUian  and  Cyprian. 

Another  site  which  she,  like  others,  visited  was  the  stone 
against  which  Job  rubbed  himself,  in  the  middle  of  the  plains 
of  Bashan.  This  also  was  an  impossible  site,  because  Job's 
home  was  in  Edom  (as  Jerome  knew) ;  but  the  place  she 
visited  contained  a  church  which  Amr  I.  had  built,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  third  century  a.d.  It  is  still  shown  and  the 
pillar  remains — much  rubbed  by  pilgrims.  The  bishop  here 
told  her  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  identity,  because  in 
digging  they  had  come  across  a  stone  with  the  word  *  Job ' 
on  it,  probably  one  of  the  Greek  texts  abounding  in  this 
region  and  belonging  to  the  early  church  of  Amr. 

The  journey  to  Edessa  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  original  of  the  letter  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
King  Abgar  to  our  Lord,  which  was  the  glory  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  longer  version  of  two  well  known,  and  not  the 
shorter  one  preserved  by  Eusebius.  The  bishop  also  showed 
her  a  statue  of  Abgar  *very  like  (they  said),  of  marble 
*  which  shone  as  if  it  were  of  pearl.'  How  it  was  known 
to  be  a  good  likeness,  some  three  hundred  years  and  more 
after  the  death  of  the  supposed  monarch,  we  are  not  told. 
The  credulity  of  Sylvia,  indeed,  contrasts  throughout  with 
the  simple  but  sincere  piety  of  Paula ;  but  then  the  latter 
had  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  for  her  guide,  and  Sylvia 
was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  monks  and  priests. 

The  account  of  the  Jerusalem  ceremonies  is  tedious  in  its 
details,  but  contains  some  interesting  facts.  Lent  was 
observed  for  no  less  than  eight  weeks,  and  the  only  food 
taken  during  the  fa^t,  by  strict  observers,  was  a  kind  of 
water  gruel.  The  annual  baptism  was  performed  at  Easter ; 
and  was  a  rite  of  total  immersion  for  adults.  During  this 
service  the  account  of  the  treason  of  Judas  was  received  with 
loud  groans,  and  the  sermon  was  applauded  loudly.  This 
applause  in  church  is  also  mentioned  by  Chrysostom.  The 
bishops  always  spoke  in  Greek,  but  a  priest  interpreted  in 
Syriac  for  the  native  congregation,  and  another  in  Latin  for 
the  pilgrims  from  the  West.  The  ceremony  of  showing  the 
Holy  Cross  is  fully  described  as  follows : — 

'  A  chair  is  placed  for  the  bishop  in  Golgotha,  behind  the  cross, 
which  stands  there  now;  the  bishop  sits  in  the  chair;  a  table  is 
placed  before  him,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  the  deacons  standing 
round  the  table,    Th^n  is  brought  a  silver^gilt  casket,  in  which  ii  tho 
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wood  of  the  Cross ;  it  is  opened,  and,  the  contents  being  taken  out, 
the  wood  of  the  Cross,  and  also  its  inscription,  are  placed  on  the  table. 
When  they  have  put  it  there  the  bishop,  as  he  sits,  takes  hold  of  the 
ends  of  the  holy  wood  with  his  hands,  and  the  deacons  standing  round 
guard  it.  It  is  thus  guarded  because  the  custom  is  that  every  one  ot 
the  people,  faithful  and  catechumens  alike,  leaning  forward,  bend  over 
the  table,  kiss  the  holy  wood,  and  pass  on.  And  it  is  said  that  at  one 
time  a  person  fixed  his  teeth  in  it,  and  so  stole  a  piece  of  the  holy 
wood.  It  is  now  guarded  by  the  deacons  standing  round,  so  that  no 
one  who  comes  may  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  again.  And  so  all  the 
people  pass  on  one  by  one,  bowing  their  bodies  down,  first  with  their 
fordiead  then  with  their  eyes  touching  the  Cross  and  the  inscription, 
and  80  kissing  the  Cross  they  pass  by,  but  no  one  puts  forth  his  hand 
to  touch  it.  When  they  have  kissed  the  Cross  and  have  passed  by 
the  deacon  stands  and  holds  Solomon's  ring,  and  the  horn  with  which 
kings  were  anointed  :  they  kiss  the  horn  and  touch  the  ring.' 

With  regard  to  this  curious  account  of  very  early  Christian 
practices  and  beliefs,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sale  of 
relics  had  developed  into  a  regular  trade  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  The  terrible  person  who  thus  carried  off 
a  piece  of  the  true  Cross  in  his  mouth  may  have  desired 
to  keep  it,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  he  meant  to  sell  it 
for  an  enormous  sum  to  some  church  in  Italy  or  elsewhere. 
In  addition  to  the  relics  above  mentioned,  others  were  shown- 
in  530  A.n.,  or  perhaps  earlier — the  sponge,  the  spear,  and 
the  Holy  Grail  or  cup  of  the  Last  Supper.  This  latter  was 
of  onyx ;  but  in  637,  when  the  Cross  was  taken  to  Constanti- 
nople, the  Grail  also  disappeared,  for  in  670  a.d.  it  was  of 
silver.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  shown  at  Caesarea  as 
a  '  green  flagon,'  discovered  by  the  Genoese.  These  notices 
somewhat  conflict  with  one  more  familiar  to  us,  telling  how 
this  same  cup — 

'  Arimathean  Joseph  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord. 
And  there  a  while  it  bode.' 

From  Paula  and  Sylvia  we  pass  on  half  a  century  to 
Antony  of  Piacenza,  whose  narrative  is  fuller  of  marvels  than 
those  that  precede,  and  than  most  of  those  written  later. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  pilgrim  was  very  credu- 
lous, and  we  can  hardly  feel  secure  that  he  is  always  telling 
us  the  truth ;  but  bis  narrative  contains  several  interesting 
notes  as  to  the  customs  and  conditions  of  the  time,  which 
was  in  the  first  years  of  Justinian's  reign,  or,  according  to 
Dr.  Tobler,  at  the  close  of  the  same  reign,  or  in  that  of  the 
usurper  Fhocas  \  it  was,  at  any  rate,  alter  the  building  of 
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Jastinian's  church  of  St.  Mary,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Aksa  Mosque,  in  which  Antony  saw  the  *  footprint  of 
^  Christ,'  which  is  still  there  shown.  He  ascribes  also  to  this 
Emperor  the  construction  of  a  church  of  St.  Sophia,  still 
existing  in  the  barracks  north  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  itself,  which  still,  no 
doubt,  remained  in  ruins,  occupied  only  by  the  Sacred  Itock 
which,  according  to  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  the  Jews  used 
each  year  to  visit  and  anoint.  The  country  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  condition,  Beirut  having  been 
destroyed  as  well  as  Tripoli  and  Byblos,  by  earthquakes; 
and  this  points  to  either  526  or  551  a.d.,  when  such  shocks 
are  known  to  have  occurred,  as  being  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Silk  was  also  being  manufactured  at  Tyre,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  silkworm  from  China  by  Justinian  is 
well  known. 

In  this  account,  and  in  several  others,  we  note  the  great 
influence,  on  the  beliefs  of  the  pilgrims,  of  the  various 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  (in  their  present  forms  at  least) 
belong  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era — such  as 
the  pseudo-Matthew  in  Latin,  the  Protevangelinm  in  Coptic, 
the  Latin  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  which  quotes  the 
Vulgate  and  is  often  placed  with  Jerome's  works,  the 
History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter  in  Coptic,  and^the  older 
Gospel  of  Thomas  in  Greek  and  in  Syriac,  and  others  well 
known  of  the  same  period.  The  wild  legends  of  these  works, 
which  were  known  also  to  Muhammad,  are  sometimes  quoted 
by  our  pilgrims  down  to  the  twelfth  century  as  equally  to  be 
believed  with  the  incidents  of  the  four  Gospels.  Thus,  at 
Nazareth,  Antony  was  shown  *the  book  from  which   our 

*  Lord  was  set  to  learn  ABC ' — a  story  from  the  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy ;  and,  like  others,  he  speaks  of  Tabor  as 
the  site  of  the  Transfiguration,  following  the  lost  *  Gospel  of 

*  the  Hebrews.'  He  was  struck  with  tiie  beauty  of  Jewish 
women  at  Nazareth,  said  to  be  a  special  favour  granted  by 
the  Virgin ;  and  the  Christian  women  of  the  town  are  still 
celebrated  for  their  good  looks. 

Passing  through  Samaria,  Antony  remarks  that — 

'  In  the  streets  along  which  we  passed  the  Jews  followed  us  with 
straw,  buroing  our  footsteps.  These  people  have  such  a  hatred  for 
Chriet  that  they  will  scarcely  give  an  answer  to  Christians,  and  their 
custom  is  that  you  must  not  touch  anything  that  you  wish  to  buy  of 
them  before  you  have  given  them  its  price ;  but  if  you  touch  it,  and 
do  not  buy  it,  they  are  offended  immediately.  And  outside  their  city 
(Sebaste)  they  have  a  building  in  which  is  a  person  who  answers 
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riaitors.  Also  they  will  not  take  coins  from  your  hand,  but  you  must 
cast  them  into  water.  And  this  they  announce  to  you  when  you  enter 
into  their  city.  Do  not  spit,  for  if  you  spit  they  will  be  offended. 
In  the  evening  they  cleanse  themselves  with  water,  and  so  enter  their 
village  or  city.' 

It  is  to  the  Samaritans,  rather  than  to  the  Jews,  that  this 
appears  to  refer.  They  have  always  been  more  exclusive 
than  the  great  Jewish  trading  nation,  and  about  this  time 
were  very  turbulent :  in  the  fifth  century  they  massacred  the 
Greek  bishop  Terebinthus  ;  and  they  rose  throughout 
Palestine  in  529  a.d.,  plundering  the  churches  and  firing  the 
Tillages,  torturing  Christians,  especially  round  Samaria,  and 
killing  another  bishop,  Ammones.  They  had  only  recently 
been  put  down  by  Justinian  when  our  pilgrim  arrived. 

Another  curious  passage  in  this  itinerary  refers  to  the 
Epiphany  festival  on  the  Jordan  : — 

'  The  priest  descends  into  the  river,  and,  at  the  .hour  when  he  begins 
to  bless  the  water,  at  once  Jordan  with  a  mighty  noise  rolls  back  upon 
itself,  and  the  water  stands  still  until  the  baptism  is  completed.  And 
all  the  mun  of  Alexandria  who  have  ships,  with  their  crews,  holding 
baskets  full  of  spices  and  balsams,  at  the  hour  when  the  priest  blesses 
the  water,  before  they  begin  to  baptise,  throw  these  ba^ets  into  the 
river,  and  take  thence  holy  water,  with  which  they  sprinkle  their  ships 
before  they  leave  port  for  a  voyage.' 

The  miracle — like  others  mentioned  by  Antony — he  had 
not  witnessed :  the  offerings  to  the  river  savour  of  the  old 
paganism.  We  do  not  sneer  at  those  who  had  travelled  by 
land  and  sea  so  far  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  who  so 
eagerly  desired  to  touch  and  to  see  what  Christ  had  touched 
and  seen ;  but  we  regret  that  *  pious  fraud '  continually  pre- 
sented to  these  simple  folk  forged  documents  and  pretended 
miracles,  which  have  ceased  to  be  believed  in  less  imaginative 
times.  Antony  believed  he  could  see  the  tracks  of  Pharaoh's 
chariot  wheels  in  the  Bed  Sea  when  the  tide  was  low.  He 
was  shown  Mary's  girdle,  and  the  chain  in  which  Judas  was 
hanged,  and  the  handkerchief  with  the  face  of  Christ  (in 
Egypt),  and  many  other  wonders.  At  Jerusalem  he  speaks 
of  the  Golgotha  chapel  as  covered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  saw  hanging  from 
iron  rods — 

^armlets  and  bracelets,  chains  and  necklaces,  coronets,  waistbands, 
swordbelts,  and  crowns  of  the  emperors  made  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  great  number  of  ornaments  given  by  empresses.  The 
whole  tomb,  which  is  shaped  like  the  goal  of  a  racecourse,  is  covered 
with  silver ;  an  altar  is  placed  before  the  tomb  under  some  golden 
tons.' 
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All  this  hoard  of  wealth,  dae  to  the  piety  of  every  class, 
was  swept  away  in  614  a.d.,  when  the  Persian  fire  worship* 
pers,  under  Chosroes  II.,  took  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  the 
great  cathedral  of  Constantine  to  the  ground. 

More  interesting  to  the  student  ot  history  are  the  notes 
which  tell  us  that  at  this  time  the  patrols  of  the  Imperial 
army  were  stationed  throughout  the  Sinaitic  desert,  and  that 
ships  from  India  were  anchored  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea 
Gulf  at  Akabah. 

We  cannot,  however,  fail  to  notice  how  shifting  were  the 
>gendR  of  the  age.  Antony  speaks  of  the  *  Pillar  of  Salt  * 
as  follows :  *  But  as  for  what  they  say  about  Lot's  wife-— 
^  that  she  is  diminished  in  size  by  being  licked  by  animals, 
^  it  is  not  true ;  but  she  stands  just  in  the  same  condition  as 

*  she  originally  was/  In  St.  Sylvia's  time,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, she  no  longer  existed  at  all,  but  had  now  been  redis- 
covered or  re- invented  a  century  later. 

In  637  A.D.  the  stern  and  ascetic  Omar  took  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  new  pilgrimages  were  undertaken  under  difierent  condi- 
tions.    The  Moslems  did  not  persecute  the  *  People  of  the 

*  Book,'  whom  they  reduced  to  tribute ;  and  the  Khalifs  of 
Damascus,  and  their  successors  the  Abbasides,  at  Baghdad, 
were  tolerant.  It  was  only  when  the  Turks  and  Egyptians 
made  Syria  a  battlefield  that  the  troubles  of  the  pilgrims 
really  began.  Under  the  Arab  Ehalifs — from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  century — they  suffered  very  little  from  inter- 
ference, when  accredited  by  local  governors. 

The  first  known  visitor  under  this  new  rSgime  was  Bishop 
Arculph  from  Gaul  in  670  a.d.  He  was  caught,  after  his 
return,  in  a  storm,  which  drove  him  to  lona  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  Adarananus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Hy,  became 
his  host  (according  to  Bede),  and  wrote  down  on  wax  tablets 
the  account  of  the  holy  places  by  Arculph  and  of  his  adven- 
tures, transcribing  them,  as  he  tells  us,  afterwards  on 
parchment.  At  the  time  of  Arculph's  visit,  the  Khalif  of 
Islam  had  his  capital  at  Damascus,  being  Muawiyah,  who 
was  the  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  Muhammad's  enemy,  whose  con- 
version saved  Mecca  from  a  terrible  conflict.  No  descendant 
of  the  Prophet  was  recognised,  for  Hasan  had  just  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  Syrian  rival.  As  yet  the  building  of  stately 
Moslem  mosques  and  oratories,  such  as  Abd  el  Melek  raised 
in  688  A.D.  over  the  Holy  Bock  where  once  Herod's  temple 
stood,  had  not  commenced,  and  Arculph  thus  describes  the 
site: — 

<But  in  that    amoos  place  where  once    the   Temple   had  beea 
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magnificently  built,  placed  Dear  the  eastern  wall,  the  Saracens  now 
frequent  a  square  prayer-house,  which  they  have  rudely  built, 
constructinp^  it  by  raising  boards  and  beams  on  some  remains  u£ 
ruin.4.     Tlii:!  house  can,  it  is  said,  hold  three  thousand  men  at  once.' 

This  temporary  building  seems  to  have  been  the  mosque 
built  by  Omar.  The  Holy  Rock  had  been  cleansed  and 
excavated,  and  Omar  placed  the  mosque  purposely  on  the  east, 
so  that  Moslems  should  not  be  thought  to  turn  to  the  Temple 
in  prayer  rather  than  to  Mecca  as  the  Prophet  had  given 
command. 

Arculph's  account,  though  very  sober  and  valuable,  does 
not  materially  add  to  our  knowledge.  The  Holy  Cross, 
recovered  from  the  Persians  by  Heraclius,  had  been  carried 
away  to  Constantinople  when  Omar  approached  Jerusalem. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  replaced  by  a  silver  cup,  and  new  relics 
were  shown — such  as  the  napkin  from  Christ's  tomb  and 
the  cloth  which  (as  related  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels)  Mary 
wove  in  the  Temple;  and  of  these  many  marvels  were 
believed.  Jerusalem  was  now  supposed  to  be  the  *  centre  of 
*  the  world,' and  Arculph  says  that  the  sun  casts  no  shadows 
there  at  the  solstice.  One  very  remarkable  statement  of  this 
pilgrim  is,  that  a  pine  wood  existed  north  of  Hebron  which 
supplied  Jerusalem  with  firewood  ;  for  this  forest,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  quite  possible,  has  now  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  progress  of  disforesting  the  country.  Abraham's  oak 
was  now  a  flourishing  tree,  having  been  only  a  stump  in 
Jerome's  time,  of  which  chips  were  sent  all  over  Christendom ; 
but  a  later  pilgrim  explains  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that 
it  had  grown  again  from  the  roots. 

It  was  not  until  about  754  a.d.  that  the  first  English 
pilgrim  who  has  left  us  a  record  reached  the  Holy  Land. 
This  was  Willibald,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  whose 
mother's  brother  was  Boniface  the  English  apostle,  who 
converted  the  Germans.  The  mother — ^Winna — was  related 
to  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  and  Willibald's  father,  Eichard,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  a  petty  king.  An  interesting  note  of 
the  customs  of  Saxons  is  contained  in  this  record. 

*  And  when  his  parents,  in  great  anxiety  of  nn'nd,  were  in  suspense 
as  to  the  death  of  their  son,  they  made  an  offering  of  him  before  the 
Cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  For  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Saxon 
race  that,  on  many  estates  of  the  nobles  and  of  good  men,  they  are 
wont  to  have,  not  a  church,  but  the  standard  of  the  holy  Cross,  dedi- 
cated to  our  Lord  and  reverenced  with  great  honour,  lifted  up  on  high 
BO  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  frequency  of  daily  prayer.     There  they 
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laid  him  before  the  Cross  •  .  .  and  the  former  health  of  the  child  was 
restored  to  him/ 

Equally  interesting  is  the  notice  of  Willibald's  reception 
by  the  Pope  (Gregory  III.)  as  showing  that  the  English 
monk  little  expected  the  Papal  pretensions :  *  Then  Willibald 

*  promised  obedience  if  he   got  leave  of  his  abbot.      The 

*  supreme  pontiff  at  once  said,  ^^  If  I  were  pleased  to  send 
^  "  the  Abbot  Petronax  himself  anywhere,  he  would  certainly 
^  "  have  no  liberty  or  power  to  object."  '  Willibald  was  a 
monk  of  Waltham — ^probably  Bishop's  Waltham,  in  Hamp« 
shire — and  he  set  out  from  the  *  Hamelmuth/  or  mouth  of 
the  Hamble,  near  Southampton,  crossing  over  to  the  Seine, 
where  he  pitched  a  tent  near  Bouen,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Bome  and  to  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  Sailing  to  Ephesus  and 
Cyprus,  he  landed  at  Tortosa,  and  went  inland  to  Eroesa 
north  of  Damascus,  where  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
'  Mirmumni/  or  Emir  el  Mumentrij  *  Prince  of  the  Faithful.* 
The  Damascus  dynasty  had  just  been  overcome  by  the 
descendants  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Muhammad,  and  the  new 
comers  were  regarded  as  spies.  Fortunately  a  Spaniard  had 
a  brother  in  the  governor's  service,  and  these  two  stood  the 
friends  of  the  pilgrim  and  his  companions,  saying :  ^  From 
^  the  western  shores,  where  the  sun  sets,  these  men  have 

*  come,  and  we  know  not  any  land  beyond  them  and  there  is 
^  nothing  but  water ; '  and  the  prince  answered  and  said  to 
them,  *  Why  should  we  punish  them  ?    They  have  committed 

*  no  offence.     Give  them  liberty  and  let  them  depart.' 

Such  was  the  Arab  tolerance,  in  strict  accord  with  their 
Prophet's  teaching  as  to  Christians.  In  the  midst  of  his 
captivity  Willibald  was  allowed  to  go  twice  weekly  to  the 
bath  house,  and  on  Sunday  to  the  famous  and  ancient 
church  of  Emesa.  As  yet  we  do  not  read  of  any  such  enmity 
between  Greeks  and  Latins  as  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  an  English  pilgrim  would  not  have  visited 
a  Greek  church ;  or  of  any  persecution,  such  as  the  Egyptian 
Khalif  Hakem  inflicted  on  Christians  somewhat  later. 

Willibald  travelled  in  all  for  seven  years,  visiting  Damas- 
cus and  going  through  Palestine  to  Jerusalem.  He  returned 
to  the  north  and  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Rome. 
One  curious  passage  may  be  noted  in  his  journal. 

*  Bishop  Willibald,  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  bought  himself  some 
balsam,  and  filled  a  calabash  with  it.  He  took  a  cane  which  was 
hollow  and  had  a  bottom.  He  filled  that  cane  with  petroleum,  and 
put  that  inside  the  calabash,  and  cut  that  cane  even  with  the  calabash, 
so  that  the  edges  of  both  seemed  alike  even,  and  then  he  closed  the 
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mouth  of  the  calabash.  And  when  thej  came  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  took  them,  bound  them,  and  examined  all  their 
baggage,  in  order  to  find  out  it  they  had  anything  contraband  hidden  ; 
and  if  they  had  found  anything,  they  would  at  once  have  martyred 
them  with  punishment.  But  when  they  examined  everything  they 
found  nothing,  except  the  calabash  which  Willibald  had,  and  they 
opened  it  and  smelled  what  was  inside.  And  when  they  smelled  the 
petroleum,  because  it  was  in  the  cane  above  the  balsam  which  was' in 
the  calabash,  under  the  petroleum,  they  found  nought,  and  so  they  let 
them  go.' 

It  would  seem  that  fraud  upon  the  custom-house  was  not 
considered  wrong  by  a  bishop,  who  became  afterwards  a 
Saint — at  least,  in  paynim  countries. 

Another  curious  superstition  is  also  only  noticed  by  this 
writer,  in  connexion  with  two  pillars  in  the  church  on  Olivet. 

*  The  man  who  can  creep  between  the  wall  and  the  pillars 

*  is  free  from  his  sins,'  says  Willibald.  This  superstition 
existed  among  Moslems  down  to  the  present  century  in  con- 
nexion with  two  columns  in  the  Aksa  Mosque,  and  still 
survives  in  the  Mosque  of  Kairwan  in  Tunis.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  old  rite  of  *  threading  the  needle  *  in  Eipon 
cathedral  and  of  many  customs  of  squeezing  through  ring- 
stones  or  under  cromlech  tablestones  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  good  bishop  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age  after  these 
adventures  of  his  youth,  and  died  at  Eichstadt,  where  his 
body  rests  in  his  own  cathedral. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  decline  of  the  great  Ehalifs  of 
Baghdad,  Bernard,  a  Breton  monk  from  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land, 
travelling  first  to  Rome.  He  found  the  Saracens  in 
possession  of  Bari  and  transporting  thousands  of  Italian 
Christians  captives  to  Egypt  and  Barbary.  After  a  month's 
sailing  he  reached  Alexandria,  where  heavy  tolls  were  levied, 
and  so  entered  Palestine  from  the  south  by  Gaza.  His 
account  contains  the  first  known  notice  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Holy  Fire,  which  must  have  been  a  recent  custom,  or  Antony 
and  Willibald,  Sylvia  and  Paula,  would  not  all  alike  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject.  He  also  speaks  of  the  hospice 
for  pilgrims  erected  by  Charlemagne  in  Jerusalem,  near  the 
site  afterwards  famous  as  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John.  Charlemagne  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  great  Baghdad  Ehalif  Harun-er-Eashid,  and  it  was 
indeed  believed  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the  famous 
emperor  had  visited  the  Holy  City  in  the  ninth,  as  is  shown 
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by  the   fiong    or    ballad    called  *  Chanson   du   Voyage  de 
*  Charlemagne/  dating  about  1075  a.d.  : — 

*  Mult  fu  liez  Charlemagne  de  cele  grant  beltet, 
Yit  de  cleres  colurs  le  moustier  peinturet 
De  martirs  e  de  virgenes  e  de  granz  majestez, 
E  les  curs  de  la  lune  e  les  festes  anvels 
£  les  lavacres  cur  re,  e  les  peisons  par  mer.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  custom  of  painting  oraries  in 
churches  continued  much  later,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Church  of  the  Cross  near  Jerusalem.  But  the  legendary 
visit  of  Charlemagne  is  not  noticed  by  Bernard,  who  speaks 
only  of  the  hostel  and  of  a  noble  library  in  Jerusalem  as 
given  by  the  *  glorious  Emperor  Charles/  as  he  calls  him. 
Bernard  was  not  admitted  into  the  mosque  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  enclosure,  but  he  speaks  very  well  of  the  Moslem 
government  under  El  Mut'azz : — 

'  The  Christians  and  the  pagans  have  there  such  a  peace  between 
them  that  if  I  should  go  a  journey,  and  in  the  journey  my  camel  or 
ass  that  carries  my  baggage  should  die,  and  I  should  leave  everything 
there,  without  a  guard,  and  go  to  the  next  town  to  get  another,  on  my 
return  I  should  find  all  my  property  untouched.  The  law  of  public 
Fafefy  there  is  such  that,  if  they  find  in  a  city,  or  on  the  sea,  or  on  the 
road,  any  man  journeying,  by  night  or  by  day,  "without  a  letter  or 
some  mark  of  a  king  or  prince  of  that  land,  he  is  immediately  thrown 
into  prison,  till  the  time  he  can  give  a  good  account  whether  he  be  a 
spy  or  not.* 

In  spite  of  the  piratical  attacks  on  the  Italian  coast,  the 
Moslem  empire,  in  these  palmy  days,  presented  a  civilisation 
very  far  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  The  Arab  rule  had  been 
just  and  tolerant  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  extended 
from  India  to  Spain,  and  owned  a  single  Khalifat  Baghdad. 
Charlemagne's  library  could  probably  not  compare  with  the 
rich  collections  of  works  on  science,  religion,  philosophy, 
geography,  and  history,  which  Baghdad  could  boast;  and 
the  triumph  of  Islam  over  the  gross  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  Byzantines  preserved  for  Europe  a  weidth  of 
learning  which  was  as  yet  only  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Western  peoples  by  the  veto  of  the  Popes  against  the 
Arabic  language. 

In  the  tenth  century  this  peaceful  condition  of  Syria  gave 
way  to  furious  strife  between  contending  powers,  until,  in 
969  A.D.,  Muez,  the  Egyptian  Sultan,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Fatima,  the  Prophet's  daughter,  and  whose  fathers  had 
ruled  in  the  sacred  city  of  Eairwan,  in  Tunis,  advanced  from 
his  capital  at  Cairo,  and  seized  on  Palestine.    In  the  north 
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the  Seljuk  power  was  already  arising,  and  the  old  tolerance 
was  to  give  place  to  bitter  Christian  persecutions,  until  the 
wrath  of  Europe  was  raised  by  Peter  the  Hermit.  Hence 
we  have  no  records  of  pilgrim  journeys  at  all  between  the 
time  of  Bernard's  visit  and  the  first  years  of  the  Frankish 
rule,  although  pilgrims  did  agaia  begin  to  crowd  into  the 
country,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians  (about 
1050  A.D.),  when  the  northern  road  through  Constantinople 
became  open. 

During  this  period,  however,  Moslem  pilgrims  took  the 
place  of  Christian  palmers,  and  two  valuable  accounts — one 
in  Arabic,  one  in  Persian — have  been  published  in  the 
series  under  consideration,  belonging  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  geography  of  El  Mukaddasi, 
dating  about  985  a.d.,  at  a  time  when  Islam  was  divided 
under  three  Khalifs,  at  Baghdad,  Cairo,  and  Cordova.  The 
author,  whose  real  name  was  Shems-ed-dtriy  ^  the  Sun  of  the 

*  Faith,'  was  called  El  Mukaddasi,  or  the  *  Man  of  the  Holy 

*  City,'  because  born  in  Jerusalem  in  946  a.d.  His  mother's 
family  was  Persian,  and  he  was  himself  a  traveller  in  other 
countries,  and  had  been  well  educated  in  law  and  philo- 
sophy. He  seems,  however,  to  have  shared  much  of  the 
credulity  of  the  age,  and  some  of  his  legends  surpass  any 
told  by  the  pilgrims.  His  geography  is  fuller  and  more 
interesting  than  most  Arab  works  of  the  kind,  and  contains 
a  very  good  account  of  the  products  and  revenue  of  Syria, 
and  of  the  condition  of  its  cities  and  their  inhabitants.  He 
is  also  naturally  the  first  to  describe  the  beautiful  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  built  by  Abd  el  Melek,  and  now  very  incorrectly 
called  by  tourists  the  ^  Mosque  of  Omar,'  sinc^  it  is  not  a 
mosque,  and  was  not  built  by  Omar.  The  true  builder  is, 
however,  mentioned  yet  earlier  by  the  historian  Y'akubi,  in 

874  A.D. 

The  most  interesting  indications  in  the  work  of  El 
Mukaddasi  are  those  concerning  the  Moslem  relations  with 
Christians  in  the  tenth  century,  before  the  rise  of  the 
crusading  spirit.     Of  this  he  says : — 

*  Throughout  Syria  there  dwell  men  of  wealth  and  of  commerce, 
and  those  neither  rich  nor  poor;  also  lawyers,  booksellers,  artisans, 
and  doctors.  But  the  people  live  ever  in  terror  of  the  Byzantines, 
almost  as  though  they  were  in  a  foreign  land,  for  their  frontiers  are 
continually  ravaged,  and  their  fortresses  are  again  and  again  destroyed. 
Nor  are  the  Syrians  equal  to  the  Persians  in  either  science,  religion, 
or  intelligence.     Some  have  become  apostates,  while  others  pay  tri- 
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bute  to  the  iofidels,  thus  setting  obedience  to  created  man  before 
obedience  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  The  populace,  too,  is  ignorant  and 
seditious,  and  the  Syrians  show  neither  zeal  for  the  Holy  War,  nor 
honour  to  those  who  fight  against  the  infidel.' 

'  Into  this  harbour  (at  Tyre)  the  ships  come  every  night,  and  then 
a  chain  is  drawn  across,  whereby  the  Greeks  are  prevented  from 
molesting  them.' 

'  All  along  the  sea-coast  o£  the  province  of  Syria  are  the  watch- 
stations,  where  the  levies  assemble.  The  war  ships  and  the  galleys  of 
the  Greeks  also  come  into  the  ports,  bringing  aboard  of  them  the 
captives  taken  from  the  Moslems :  for  these  they  offer  ransom — three 
for  the  hundred  dinars '  [the  old  Babylonian  price  of  a  slave,  about 
16/.  per  head]. 

*  You  will  not  find  any  baths  dirtier  than  those  of  the  Holy  City 
(Jerusalem),  nor  in  any  town  are  provisions  dearer.  Learnt  men 
are  few,  and  the  Christians  numerous,  and  the  same  are  unmannerly 
in  the  public  places  .  .  .  also  the  Fchools  are  not  attended,  for  there 
are  no  lectures.  Everywhere  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  have  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  mosque  is  empty  of  either  congregation  or 
assembly  of  learned  men.' 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  this  Moslem  writer  speaks  of 
Samaritans  in  all  parts  of  Palestine.  From  the  ^  Samaritan 
*  Chronicle '  we  know  that  this  interesting  people,  after  having 
been  long  at  enmity  with  their  Byzantine  rulers,  began  to 
flourish  after  the  victory  of  Omar,  perhaps  because  the  Mos- 
lems specially  hated  the  Jews.  They  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  to  Egypt  and  Damascus,  and  remained  so 
spread  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  Norman  chronicles 
inform  lis.  Even  within  the  nineteenth  century  they  had 
synagogues  in  Oaza,  Alexandria,  and  Damascus,  and  only 
recently  died  out  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  except  the  few 
survivors  at  Shechem. 

The  Persian  account  of  Palestine,  by  Nasr,  son  of 
Khusrau,  in  1047  a.d.,  is  much  less  interesting,  except  for 
its  topography.  The  churches  of  the  various  sites  round 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  bad  been  burned  by  the  insane 
Egyptian  Khalif  Hakem,  in  1010  a.d.,  and  great  indigna- 
tion arose  in  Europe  when  Bishop  Badulph  brought  the 
news.  In  1031  the  Emperor  Bomanus  obtained  leave  from 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to  rebuild  them,  and  the  work  was 
nearly  finished  when  Nasr  visited  Jerusalem.  William  of 
Tyre  says  that  the  new  buildings  were  very  small ;  but  Nasr, 
intending  probably  the  whole  enceinte  of  the  various  chapels, 
calls  it  large. 

*  At  the  present  day  the  church  is  a  most  spacious  building,  and  is 
capable  of  holding  eight  thousand  persons.     The  edifice  is  built  with 
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the  utmost  skill,  of  coloured  marbles,  with  ornamentation  and  sculp* 
tores.  Inside  the  church  is  everywhere  adorned  with  Byzantine 
brocade,  worked  in  gold  with  pictures.  And  they  have  portrayed 
Jesus — ^peace  be  upon  Him  I — who  at  times  is  shown  riding  upon  an 
ass.  There  are  also  pictures  representing  others  of  the  Prophets,  as, 
for  instance,  Abraham  and  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  with  his 
80DS — peace  be  upon  them  all !  These  pictures  are  overlaid  with  a 
varnish  of  the  oil  of  SandaHis,  and  for  the  face  of  each  portrait  they 
have  made  a  plate  of  thin  glass,  which  is  set  thereon,  and  is  perfectly 
transparent.* 

In  the  mosque  Nasr  speaks  of  Hamzah's  shield,  which 
still  exists ;  and  he  mentions  several  Moslem  shrines  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  still  revered.  His 
travels  were  of  very  great  extent,  for  he  started  from  Merv, 
and  came  by  Lake  Van  and  Harr&n  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
so,  crossing  to  Jeddah  and  Mecca,  went  to  Basrah,  and  back 
to  Merv,  and  finally  to  Balkh.  At  this  time  the  Fatimite 
E^lialif  of  Egypt  was  holding  both  Mecca  and  Jerusalem, 
and  thus  possessed  one  of  the  chief  claims  to  the  Khalifate 
— namely,  the  lordship  of  the  two  sanctuaries,  which  gave 
the  title  ffrfmt  el  Rarameiriy  or  *  guardian  of  the  two  sacred 
*  places,*  which  is  still  a  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

The  various  travels  so  noticed  give  a  fairly  continuous 
account  of  the  condition  of  Syria  from  Constantino  to  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  the  genuine  and  contemporary  character 
of  the  documents  renders  them  of  high  importance.  With 
the  Crusades  we  enter  on  a  new  epoch,  in  which  pilgrim 
accounts  have  only  a  secondary  importance,  because  the 
materials  for  history  become  so  much  more  abundant.  In 
addition  to  regular  histories,  like  that  of  William  of  Tyre, 
and  to  elaborate  guide-books  and  geographies,  we  have  now 
the  cartularies  of  various  orders  and  churches,  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  lands,  and  even,  as  we  shall  see,  royal  letters 
in  the  original.  The  customs  of  the  age  are  as  well  known 
as  the  history  of  the  Frankish  kings,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  fiefs  held  by  the  various  barons  under  the  King  of 
Jerusalem  can  be  laid  down  very  exactly,  while  the 
topography  becomes  minute,  and  the  existing  churches  and 
castles  with  inscriptions  on  their  walls,  and  tombstones, 
pictures  in  mosaic  and  in  fresco — often  with  long  inscrip- 
tions— mottoes  and  Latin  hexameter  epitaphs,  seals  of  kings 
and  bishops,  coins  and  medals,  Arabic  inscriptions  with 
dates,  and  other  materials,  make  the  two  centuries  of  Frank 
domination  abundantly  intelligible.  Even  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  rules  of  the  great  orders  of  the  Temple, 
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the  Hospital,  St.  Lazarus,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  are 
known,  with  full  details  as  to  crusading  armour,  ships  of 
war  and  of  trade,  engines  and  the  composition  of  Greek  fire, 
the  amusements  of  the  baronial  halls  of  Palestine,  and  the 
relations  of  the  barons  to  their  native  Christian  and  Moslem 
vassals. 

Into  this  interesting  subject — the  Norman  rule  from  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  a.d.  by  Godfrey  down  to  the 
final  loss  of  Acre  in  1291  a.d — we  cannot  enter,  and  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  pilgrim  diaries  and  descriptions, 
which  now  become  numerous  and  far  more  detailed  than 
before.  The  most  remarkable  points  are  the  enmity  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches ;  the  gradual  encroachment  on 
the  royal  power  by  the  religious  and  military  orders,  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  final  catastrophe ;  and  the 
numerous  changes  in  the  sacred  sites  and  legends,  which 
were  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  the  western  invaders; 
together  with  the  organisation  of  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hosts  of  palmers  and  knights,  on  whose  assistance 
the  Christians  of  the  kingdom  so  much  depended  in  their 
contests  with  the  Egyptians  and  with  the  Turks  and  Persians 
led  by  Saladin. 

The  earliest  of  the  crusading  diaries  is  that  of  Saewulf  in 
1102-3  A.D.  He  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  merchant  of  Worcester, 
who  in  his  old  age  became  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Malmes- 
bury.  He  set  out  from  Bari  on  an  unlucky,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  ^  an  Egyptian  day ' — the  13th  of  July — and  was 
wrecked,  but  finally  reached  Jafla,  after  passing  Corinth, 
Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  At  this  time  the  seas  were 
full  of  vessels  of  war  and  of  trade,  ^  dromunds,  gulafres,  cats,' 
and  ^  busses  ; '  and  at  Jafia  he  describes  a  terrible  storm  and 
general  shipwreck,  from  which  he  escaped  by  going  early  on 
land.  He  is  the  first  to  speak  of  the  Palmers,  so  called  from 
the  palms  which  they  bought  in  Jerusalem,  in  Palmer  Street, 
near  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was  then 
just  beginning  to  be  built  on  its  present  plan,  being  mainly 
Norman  workmanship  throughout. 

Not  long  after  Ssewulf,  Sigfurd,  King  of  Norway,  came  to 
Palestine — in  1107  a.d. — and,  as  William  of  Tyre  tells  us, 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Beirut  in  1110  a.d.  The  Saga 
describing  his  adventures  does  not,  however,  contain  much 
of  interest,  and  the  travels  of  the  Russian  abbot  Daniel 
(between  1106  and  1125  a.d.  as  variously  dated)  are  more 
important.  The  Russians  had  only  become  Christians  about 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  pilgrims  began  to  come 
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from  Bossia  about  1022  a.d.  The  Abbot  Daniel  came  from 
the  province  of  Tchemigov,  in  Little  Bussia,  and  compares 
the  Jordan  to  the  Biver  Snor  in  that  province.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  ruggedness  of  the  Syrian  mountains — no 
donbt,  as  contrasted  with  the  plains  of  Southern  Bussia. 
He  is  not  conspicuous  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
and  makes  several  new  and  curious  mistakes,  confusing  the 
narratives  of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  and  making  Saul  the 

*  King  of  Judah/  He  is  the  first  to  mention  the  Convent  of 
the  Cross,  west  of  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  all  those  famous 
legends  of  the  middle  ages,  which  traced  the  Cross  through- 
out history,  from  the  time  when  it  grew  out  of  Adam's  skull 
from  a  shoot  of  the  tree  of  life  which  Seth  brought  from 
Paradise.  It  appears  from  his  narrative  also  that  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Holy  Fire  was  then  celebrated  by  the  Latins 
as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and  he  exults  because,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit,  it  only  lighted  Greek  lamps  and  left 
the  Frankish  lamps  unignited. 

Another  account  belonging  to  the  early  crusading  period 
(about  1130  A.D.)  is  generally  named  after  Fetellus,  and  was 
apparently  much  in  request  and  often  copied  and  republished. 
Leon  Allatius  published  it  in  1653  a.d.,  and  Fetellus  seems 
probably  to  have  lived  two  generations  later  than  the 
original  author,  for  the  choir  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Cathe- 
dral is  described  by  the  latter  as  still  building.  This 
tractate  adds  several  new  marvels,  which  later  writers 
repeat,  such  as  the  account  of  the  *  Cradle  of  Christ '  (which 
is  still  shown  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
and    is   a    niche  for  a  Boman  statue  laid  flat),  and  the 

*  Field  of  Bed  Earth  *  at  Hebron,  out  of  which  Adam  was 
made  and  which  we  learn  the  pilgrims  used  to  eat.  The 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  could  then  be  seen  under  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  P^re  Lievin  still  believes  in 
the  present  century),  and  no  bird  can  fly,  says  Fetellus, 
across  these  waters — an  idea  which  the  observations  of 
explorers  have  disproved,  if,  indeed,  disproof  were  wanted. 
The  account  of  Fetellus  is  valuable  only  for  its  topography, 
and  his  marvellous  tales  of  Sinai  show  that  he  never  visited 
that  region. 

The  description  of  the  Holy  Land  by  John  of  Wiirzburg 
(a  priest)  is  more  valuable  than  the  preceding,  and  especially 
as  regards  his  account  of  Abd  el  Melek's  building  over  the 
Holy  Bock,  as  it  appeared  in  about  1160-1170  a.d.  He  could 
not  decide  what  was  the  origin  of  this  beautiful  chapel,  and  i 

says  that  it  was  variously  ascribed  to  Constantine,  Heraclius,  i 
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Justinian,  or  an  'Emperor  of  Memphis' — apparently  a 
Fatimite.  It  was,  however,  regarded  as  occapying  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  frescoes  painted  on  its  walls  by  the 
Franks  (which  still  remain,  though  covered  over  with 
a  marble  casing)  presented  subjects  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  The  *  footprint  *  on  the  sacred  rock,  called  in  our 
own  times  that  of  Muhammad,  was  in  the  twelfth  century 
adored  as  that  of  Christ,  in  addition  to  the  older  one  in  the 
Aksa  mosque  and  to  that  on  Olivet. 

William  of  Tyre  was  equally  at  a  loss  as  to  the  history  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Eock,  for  he  tells  us  (Hist.  i.  2  and  viii.  2)  : — 

'  There  are  in  this  same  Temple-building,  both  inside  and  outside, 
rery  ancient  records  in  mosaic  work,  in  letters  of  the  Arab  idiom, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  his  (Omar's)  time,  in  which  are  clearly 
given  the  builder's  name,  the  time  when  the  work  was  done,  and  its 
cost.' 

These  texts  were  first  read  by  De  Vogii^,  and  give  the 
date  of  the  building  in  the  time,  not  of  Omar,  but  of  Abd 
el  Melek.  The  reason  why  the  chapel  was  thought  to  be 
Byzantine  is  that  pillars  first  hewn  for  churches  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  centuries  were  used  in  its  erection ;  but 
neither  the  texts  nor  the  pilgrim  accounts  in  any  way 
countenance  the  idea  that  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  existed 
before  688  a.d. 

The  account  by  John  of  Wiirzburg  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  growing  jealousies  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
By  the  law  of  the  kingdom  all  the  Eastern  bishops — 
Armenian,  Greek,  Syrian,  Georgian,  Coptic,  Ac. — ^were 
made  suffragans  to  the  Latin  bishops,  under  the  Patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  They  felt,  however,  very  bitterly 
the  intrusion  of  the  foreign  prelates  from  the  West  and  the 
loss  of  their  power  and  wealth.  The  account  given  by 
John  of  Wiirzburg  omits  all  mention  of  the  sacred  sites  held 
by  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  this  rule  is  observed  by  later 
Norman  writers  as  well.  It  is  also  interesting  to  find  that, 
even  thus  early,  the  Templars  were  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Speaking  of  their  new  church  and  palace  (now  the  Aksa 
mosque),  this  writer  says  :^ 

'  It  gives  a  large  amount  of  alms  to  the  poor  in  Christ,  but  not  a 
tenth  part  of  that  which  is  done  by  the  Hospitallers.  The  house  has 
also  many  knights  for  the  defence  of  the  land  of  the  Christians,  but 
they  have  the  misfortune,  I  know  not  whether  truly  or  Msely,  to 
have  their  fair  fame  aspersed  with  the  reproach  of  treachery,  which, 
indeed,  was  clearly  proved  in  the  well-known  affair  of  Damascus 
under  King  Conrad '  (of  the  Eomana). 
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The  Templars  somewhat  later  gradually  bought  up  the 
lands  of  various  ruined  barons,  and  became  as  powerful  as 
did  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  great  orders 
of  ecclesiastics,  whose  lands — widely  spread  over  the  best  of 
the  conquered  districts — were  for  the  most  part  gifts  of 
kings  or  of  pious  nobles.  The  Hospitallers  also  acquired  such 
possessions,  but  escaped  the  odium  of  which  the  Templars 
became  the  object,  especially  after  the  loss  of  the  kingdom, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  advice  of  their  Master  before  the 
Battle  of  Hattin.  The  Order  was  suspected  to  aim  at 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  be  in  league 
with  the  Saracens.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Moslem  belief  and  character  had 
much  undermined  the  old  narrow  fanaticism,  and  led  at 
times  to  scepticism  among  the  educated  Norman  nobles,  who 
could  often  read  and  write  Arabic.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  Joinville's  account  of  his  adventures  with  the  Templars, 
during  the  unlucky  Crusade  of  St.  Louis.  He  had  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  money  in  the  charge  of  the  Grand 
Master,  and  found  it  very  diflScult  to  get  it  back  till  he 
threatened  to  make  an  exposure  of  the  Order. 

*  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  (on  the  fifth  day  after)  accosted 
me  with  a  smile,  and  told  me  he  had  found  my  money — to  my  great 
joy,  as  I  was  in  very  great  need  of  it ;  and  I  took  care  in  future  not 
to  trouble  these  monks  with  the  keeping  of  my  cash.' 

It  appears  from  John  of  Wiirzburg's  account  that  there 
was  great  national  jealousy  in  his  time  between  the  French 
and  Germans.  He  is  indignant  that  the  credit  of  the  con* 
quest  should  be  given  to  the  former. 

'Although,  however,  Duke  Godfrey  and  his  brother  Baldwin,  who 
was  made  king  in  Jerusalem  after  him — which  the  duke  through 
humility  refused  to  be  before — were  men  of  our  country  ;  yet,  since 
only  a  few  of  our  people  remained  there  with  them,  and  very  many  of 
the  others,  with  great  haste  and  home- sickness,  returned  to  their 
native  land,  the  entire  country  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  other 
nations — Frenchmen,  Lorrainers,  Normans,  Proven 9als,  Auvergnats, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Burgundians,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
crusade ;  and  also  no  part  of  the  city,  not  even  in  the  smallest  street, 
was  set  apart  for  the  Germans.' 

In  these  troubles  and  jealousies  we  see  already  the  seed  of 
the  dissensions  which  ruined  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Italians  had  the  best  right  of  any  to  a  share  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Latins,  for  they  were  the  first  to  open  a  way,  through 
their  ancient  trading  relations  with  the  country.  In  the 
tenth   century  the  merchants  of  Amalfi  had  founded  the 
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monastery  of  St.  John  Eleemon  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  had 
a  quarter  of  their  own  in  Antioch  before  the  first  crusade. 

Another  valuable  tract  by  Theodorich — about  1172  a.d. — 
has  very  much  in  common  with  the  preceding  account,  and 
it  is  also  connected  with  Wiirzburg,  though  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  as  to  its  author.  In  this  account,  as  in  others 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  explain  how  the  site  of  Calvary  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  seeing  that  the  Epistle  tells  us  that  ^  Christ  sufibred 
*  without  the  gate.*  The  objection  was  met  by  a  theory  of 
the  growth  of  the  ancient  city,  which,  however  firmly 
believed,  had  no  foundation  in  fact;'  for  the  traditional  site 
was  as  much  within  the  walls  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  as  it 
was  in  the  times  of  the  later  pilgrims.  The  influence  of  the 
opinions  of  twelfth-century  writers  is,  however,  not  quite 
exhausted  even  now. 

By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  account  of  the 
Holy  City  is,  however,  that  written  after  the  conquest  by 
Saladin,  and  known  as  the  ^  Citez  de  Jherusalem '  by  an 
author  whose  name  is  lost.  Here  we  learn  the  position  of 
all  the  churches  (of  which  there  were  twenty  in  an  area  of 
200  acres  within  the  walls,  not  counting  the  chapels  of  the 
Eastern  sects) ;  of  the  markets ;  the  names  of  the  streets 
and  gates  and  quarters ;  of  the  pools ;  and  the  time  of 
their  construction.  Few  cities  of  the  twelfth  century  can 
be  as  minutely  studied  as  can  the  Jerusalem  of  the  time 
of  Saladin.  With  this  account  the  Society  publishes  a  de- 
scription of  the  whole  country,  also  in  Norman-French, 
which  dates  about  1220  a.d.,  or  some  thirty  years  later.  At 
this  time  the  whole  of  Palestine  had  been  lost  except  the 
shore  plains  and  the  seaports,  which  were  held  by  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  just  before  the  arrival  of  St. 
Louis.  The  English  Crusade  under  Richard  Lion  Heart,  of 
which  we  have  so  full  a  history  by  GeoflFrey  de  Vinsauf  (one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  accurate  writers  of  the  age),  had  failed 
in  1191  A.D.  It  began  badly,  with  the  enmity  between 
Richard  and  Philip  of  France,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
jilting  by  the  former  of  the  latter's  sister,  whom  Richard 
had  promised  to  marry.  It  was  abandoned  because  of  the 
French  retreat,  the  illness  of  Richard,  and  the  bad  news 
from  England,  after  the  castles  in  the  sea  plains  had  been 
rebuilt,  but  without  any  conquest  of  the  mountain  country. 
The  treaty  with  Saladin  was  as  favourable  as  could  have 
been  hoped  under  such  circumstances,  as  Vinsauf  clearly 
shows,  adding  :  *  Whoever  entertains  a  different  opinion  as 
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*  to  this  treaty,  I  would  have  him  know  that  he  will  expose 

*  himself  to  the  charge  of  perversely  deviating  from  the 

*  truth.' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Templars  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  deceiving  pilgrims  as  to  the  Holy  Places  during  these 
times  of  defeat,  when  many  of  the  old  places  of  pilgrimage 
could  no  longer  be  visited,  except  by  treaty  with  the  Saracens. 
Eegular  pilgrim  routes  had  long  been  established,  with  forts 
and  castles  at  the  distance  of  an  easy  day's  journey  apart ; 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  protected  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  a  chain  of  mighty  castles,  which  etill 
remain  in  ruins.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  all  these  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  Saracens,  and  Jerusalem 
could  only  be  entered  by  paying  toll  and  tribute.  It  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive  that  at  this  time  we  find  Capernaum  trans- 
ferred from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
shown  to  pilgrims  close  to  *  Pilgrim  Castle,'  the  fortress  on 
the    shore   under   Carrael,   which   the   Templars    built    in 

1218  A.D. 

The  love  of  the  marvellous  was,  however,  not  less  re- 
markable in  this  age  than  in  those  which  had  preceded  it. 
In  the  old  French  account  we  read  of  new  wonders,  not 
mentioned  before  ;  and  of  the  Sinai  Convent  we  learn 
that— 

*  There  lies  Saint  Catherine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  in  a  very  fair 
marble  tomb,  which  tomb  is  so  holy  that  a  sort  of  oil  from  it  heals 
many  ills ;  and  the  grace  of  God  is  shown,  in  that  many  wild  beasts, 
which  are  on  that  mountain,  live  on  nothing  save  by  licking  the  tomb 
of  my  lady  Saint  Catherine,  and  by  the  manna  which  ^lls  on  the 
mountain.' 

At  Tortosa  also  was  now  shown  St.  Luke's  portrait  of 
Our  Lady ;  and  at  Sardenai,  a  Syriac  monastery,  on  a  rock 
north  of  Damascus,  was  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  distilled  oil  from  its  breast.  By  special  treaty  the 
Templars  were  allowed  to  visit  the  shrine,  and  collect  the 
oil,  which  was  in  high  repute,  and  sold  for  a  great  price  in 
Europe.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  churches 
in  France,  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  church. 

All  these  crusading  accounts  were  written  by  Latins ;  but 
there  is  a  single  short  tract,  dating  about  1185  a.d.,  by  John 
Phocas,  a  monk,  from  Crete,  which  gives  an  account  from 
the  Greek  point  of  view.  It  was  discovered  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Leon  AUatius,  and  was  written  io  small 
characters  in  Greek  on  silk.  It  is  remarkable  as  showing 
that  the  Stylite   hermits,   who  imitated  the  famous    St. 
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Simou,  of  the  skth  century,  were  still  to  be  seen  standing 
on  pillars,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  also  for  the  dislike  of  the  *  intruding '  Latin 
Bishop  of  Lydda,  and  other  indications  of  the  complete  split 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  in  the  last  years  of 
Frankish  rule,  over  all  Palestine. 

We  must  not  here  diverge  to  dwell  upon  the  ever  delight- 
ful pages  of  the  Sieur  de  Joinville,  who,  in  his  youth, 
attended  St.  Louis  on  his  unfortunate  crusade  in  Egypt  and 
in  Palestine.  With  the  break  up  of  this  expedition  the 
last  hopes  of  the  Latin  Christians  faded  away  in  1254  a.d., 
though  the  seaports  were  held  for  nearly  forty  years  after. 
In  conclusion,  however,  we  must  notice  an  interesting  num- 
ber of  the  Pilgrim  Text  Society's  publications  (No.  7),  which 
is  one  of  the  latest  in  point  of  date  in  the  series,  and  on  which 
the  writings  of  Joinville  and  those  of  Bubruquis  throw  light. 
This  number  includes  two  letters,  written  in  1281  and  1282, 
communicated  to  the  Society  by  the  late  W.  Basevi  Sanders, 
Esq.,  from  the  collection  of  the  ^  Boyal  Letters '  in  the  Record 
Office,  and  translated  by  him  from  the  Norman  French,  in 
which  they  are  written.  The  first,  from  Sir  Joseph  de 
Cancy,  Knight  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
was  written  in  Palestine,  to  ^  The  most  high  and  puissant 

*  Lord  my  Lord  Edward  '  (the  First) ;  and  the  second  letter 
is  the  king's  reply.  Sir  Joseph  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
family  in  England,  having  lands  in  Lincolnshire  and  York- 
shire; and  Edward,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  taken  the 
cross,  and  reached  Acre  in  1270,  remaining  abroad  nearly 
four  years.  For  it  was  here  that  the  Princess  Eleanor 
sucked  the  poison  from   the  wounds  made  by  an  arrow. 

*  Whereby,'  in  the  words  of  Speed,  *  they  perfectly  closed, 

*  yet  she  herself  received  no  harme ;  so  soveraigne  a  medi- 

*  cine  is  a  wife's  tongue,  anoynted  with  the  vertue  of  lovely 

*  aflTection.' 

De  Cancy  wrote,  hoping  to  induce  the  King  to  return  for 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  to  describe  a  battle  between 
the  Tartars,  aided  by  their  Christian  vassal,  the  King  of 
Armenia,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Egyptian  Khalif  Kelaun, 
successor  of  the  terrible  Bibars,  on  the  other.  It  was, 
according  to  his  account,  a  victory  for  neither ;  but  it  led 
to  the  retreat  of  the  Tartar  invaders.  In  one  remarkable 
sentence  he  says :  *  Neither  we  nor  the  Prince  (of  Antioch, 

*  Boemund  VII.) — the  King  of  Cyprus  (Hugh  III.)  not 

*  being  yet  come  up — could  join  the  Tartars,  nor  they  send 
'  help  to  us,  as  they  had  settled  to  do.'    So  that  we  here 
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find  the  Chridtians  in  league  with  the  Mongols,  against  the 
Arab  race,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  was 
the  policy  of  the  times,  from  the  days  of  St.  Louis  until  the 
fell  of  Acre;  for  it  was  believed  that  the  Tartars  were 
Christians,  ever  since  the  time  of  Prester  John,  although 
the  family  of  Genghiz  Elhan  had  long  since  destroyed  the 
power  of  that  celebrated  potentate,  and  though  the  full 
report  of  the  adventurous  monk  Bubruquis,  who  penetrated 
to  the  distant  capital  of  Mongolia,  as  the  envoy  to  the 
Khan,  from  St.  Louis,  must  have  made  it  clear  that  at  most 
the  Tartar  rulers  were  tolerant  of  Christianity.  The  in- 
vaders, however,  were  fighting  for  conquest,  not  for  the 
Moslem  religion,  and  appear  to  have  been  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  help  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  of  the  Christian 
princes  of  Armenia,  Antioch,  and  Cyprus ;  but  it  was  not 
feted  that  by  such  alliance  either  Mongol  or  Christian 
should  succeed  in  dethroning  the  Egyptian  ruler  of  Islam, 
and  Palestine  remained  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  until  the 
Osmanli  Turks  arose,  two  centuries  later. 

The  crusading  spirit  was  already  dying  out.  King  Edward 
thanked  the  knight  for  the  Circassian  saddles  and  saddle 
cloths,  the  falcons'  hoods,  and  jewels,  which  he  sent,  but 
refers  to  *  arduous  matters  of  our  kingdom,'  *  ordering  Sir 
Joseph  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  the  brief  account  thus  given  of  the  publication  of  the 
pilgrim  texts,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fairly  continuous  series  of 
pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  manners 
of  Byzantine  Christians  and  crusaders  may  be  drawn  from 
contemporary  and  detailed  accounts  extending  over  a  period 
of  a  thousand  years.  It  is  a  strange  story  of  human  hopes 
and  aspirations,  beliefs  and  fears,  of  human  weaknesses, 
follies,  and  superstitions;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  period 
in  history  which  appeals  more  to  the  imagination  than  do 
the  rude  ages  of  fervent  faith,  high  courage,  and  daring 
deeds,  out  of  which  have  grown  the  science  and  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  see  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  very  clearly,  in  thus  looking  back ;  but  we 
also  see  that  human  nature  was  ever  the  same,  and  that  the 
virtues  of  chivalrous  gentles,  whether  Saracens  or  Normans, 
were  sometimes  quite  equal,  in  the  days  of  Omar  and  God- 
frey, of  Saladin  and  Bichard,  to  any  we  can  boast  in  less 
adventurous  times. 


•  King  Edward's  letter  is  dated  May  20,  1282.     This  was  the  year 
of  the  conquest  of  Wales  and  overthrow  of  Llewellyn. 
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Aet.  rV. — Lancaster  and  York.  A  Century  of  English 
History  (a.d.  1399-1485).  By  Sir  James  H.  Bamsat,  of 
Bamff;,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Student  of 
Christchurch.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  Vols. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1892. 

A  FULL  and  detailed  history  of  the  great  dynastic  struggle 
-""  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  England  has  long  been  a 
desideratum,  and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  author  of 
these  volumes  for  haying  at  length  supplied  the  want.  They 
are  the  fruit,  he  tells  us,  of  twenty-one  years'  study,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  labours ;  and  we  can  very  well  believe 
it  So  laborious  a  work,  and  so  full  of  painstaking  research 
in  every  form,  is  not  often  laid  before  the  public.  For  not 
only  has  the  author  made  a  very  careful  study  of  English 
and  French  chronicles  containing  all  the  ordinary  sources  of 
information,  but  he  has  attentively  considered  what  local 
historians  have  to  say  on  many  points;  he  seems  to  have, 
personally  inspected  fields  of  battle ;  and  he  has  dived  into 
the  MS.  treasures  of  the  Record  Office,  not  shrinking  from 
the  examination  of  the  Pell  Bolls,  Pipe  Rolls,  and  other 
accounts  of  the  Exchequer,  with  their  complicated  system  of 
bookkeeping,  though  the  result  of  such  quests,  valuable  as  it 
may  be  in  some  things,  remains  after  all,  as  is  too  well 
known  to  those  who  have  attempted  them,  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  has  written,  moreover,  as  he  says  him- 
self, with  no  special  theory  in  view.  This  is  apparent  in 
every  page  of  his  book.  Whatever  charge  a  critic  may  be 
disposed  to  launch  at  him,  no  one,  we  think,  will  question 
his  absolute  impartiality  and  freedom  from  disturbing 
theories.  Throughout  we  find  abundance  of  good  sense 
and  judgement,  with  a  total  absence  of  speculation  that  may 
almost  be  called  marvellous.  The  only  question  is  whether 
such  colourless  precision  be  altogether  a  merit ;  for  we  fear 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  make  the  book  less  interesting  to  a 
considerable  number  of  readers,  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of 
firet  concern  in  any  new  historical  work  to  know  whether  it 
does  not  demolish,  or  question,  a  good  deal  that  has  long 
passed  for  truth  and  set  up  in  its  place  a  few  things  that 
previous  historians  never  dreamed  of.  Such  readers,  we 
may  at  once  say,  will  find  little  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in 
these  volumes,  unless  it  be  in  the  opposite  process,  which  to 
many  of  them,  surely,  ought  to  be  not  less  welcome. 
For  Sir  James  not  unirequently  revindicates  the  truth  of 
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&ct8  that  have  fallen  more  or  less  into  discredit  with 
modem  writers.  He  sees  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  it 
should  not  be  true  that  Henry  V.,  before  he  became  king, 
insulted  Judge  Gascoigne  and  was  ordered  into  custody  for 
doing  so ;  or  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  a  forest  met  with 
a  robber  to  whom  she  entrusted  the  safety  of  her  son ;  or 
that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a  butfc  of 
malmsey.  The  last  story,  indeed,  was  only  a  current 
rumour,  strange  enough,  no  doubt,  in  itself,  especially  as 
Clarence  had  been  formally  condemned  to  death  by  a  legally 
constituted  tribunal ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  doubted  it 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  the  only  account  of  his  fate  that  has 
been  recorded.  There  are  strange  things,  certainly,  in  the 
history  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it  is  not  to  careful  in- 
Testigators,  we  find,  that  they  appear  most  incredible. 

Yet  there  are  things,  hitherto  received  as  facts,  which 
Sir  James  Bamsay  does  discredit,  and  apparently  with  very 
good  reason.     Wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  he  has 
tested  the  numbers  of  armies  and  military  expeditions  by 
documents  in  the  Record  OflBce,  and  finds  them  very  much 
smaller  than  those  given  by   the   chroniclers.      At  other 
times  he  can  measure  pretty  nearly  the  ground  that  the 
armies  occupied  and  thereby  prove  their  limited  dimensions. 
And  whoever  will  consider  the  mere  difficulty  of  victualling 
large  forces  when  there  were  no  good  means  of  transit  will 
not  wonder  at  Sir  James  Bamsay's  assertion  that  5,000  men 
would  have  been  a  very  considerable  army  in  those  days, 
and  20,000 — the  number  called  for  by  Edward  IV.  for  a 
Scotch  campaign  in  1482 — a  force  that  as  a  reality  was 
absolutely  unknown.     Yet  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
according  to  Hall,  Edward  levied  23,000  men  in  the  marches 
of  Wales  to  avenge  his  father's  death ;  at  Mortimer's  Cross 
he  left  3,800  of  his  enemies  dead  on  tbe  field ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  according  to  William  Worcester,  Margaret 
of  Anjou  came  from  the  North  with  80,000  followers.     At 
the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  according  to  the   same 
authority,  there  were  2,000  slain.     But  this  was  a  trifle  to 
the  fabulous  slaughter  reported  at  Towton,  the  bloodiest 
battle,  undoubtedly,  of  the  whole  Civil  War;  and  the  curious 
thing  is  that  the  statements  in  this  case  are  so  very  precise. 
Heame's  fragment,  indeed,  says  loosely  that  there    were 
33,000  slain  on  both  sides;    but  a  paper  in  the    Fasten 
Letters,  written  at  the  V017  time,  declares  that  no  less  than 
28,000  bodies  found  on  the  field  of  battle   were    actually 
numbered  by  heralds.     The  Croyland  writer,  perhaps  by  a 
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mere  clerical  error,  swells  this  total  to  88,000,  saying  like- 
wise that  this  was  the  number  reported  by  those  who  buried 
the  dead.  Fabyan  vaguely  says  *  upon  30,000  men ;  *  while 
Hall,  who  includes  the  slaughter  of  the  two  preceding  days 
at  and  about  Ferrybridge,  makes  the  precise  number  of  the 
victims  36,776.  Statistics  of  this  kind  Sir  James  Bamsay 
thinks  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  and  he  scarcely  ever  cites 
such  computations  by  old  writers  at  all — even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing,  as  such  numbers  unquestionably  do,  how 
the  popular  imagination  was  affected  by  the  result  of  some 
great  trial  of  strength  in  civil  war.  He  is  too  earnest  in  the 
pursuit  of  trustworthy  facts  to  take  much  notice  of  historic 
exaggerations  ;  and  we  will  not  say  that  he  is  wrong. 

But  to  come  to  the  substance  of  his  history,  we  confess  to 
a  feeling  at  the  outset  that  it  is  almost  too  substantial.     It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  facts  presented  to  us  are 
superabundant,  for  a  full  investigation  of  facts  is  what  we 
chiefly  look  for  in  a  history.     Yet  there  is  something  besides 
the  facts  themselves  that  we  all  desire  to  learn,  and  that  is 
the  true  order  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.     We  cer- 
tainly expect  an  historian  of  the  first  rank   to  make   us 
sensible  of  a  certain  harmony  and  cohesion  in  the  sequence 
of  events,  which  the  mere  study  of  chronicles  and  annals, 
with  ever  so  much  verification  of  details,  cannot  possibly 
exhibit.     And  here  it  is  that  we  must  frankly  own  we  think 
this  very  valuable  work  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
The  fifteenth  century  is  peculiarly  a  period  that  requires 
interpretation.     There  are  episodes  in  it  which  interest  the 
modern  reader,  but  aB  a  whole  it  does  not  attract  him.   The 
age  before  the  Eeformation  was  too  much  unlike  our  own  to 
explain   itself  without  a  little   assistance;    and    the   fact 
that  it  is  thickly  crowded  with  events  does  not  tend  much 
to  relieve  the  difficulty.     The  ordinary  reader   finds  himself 
in  a  forest  in  which  he  cannot' see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
What  was  all  the  fighting  about?     How  came  the  Percies 
to  conspire  against  Henry  IV.  after  they  had  helped  to  set 
him  up?     How  was  France  won  and  lost  so  easily?     What 
are  we  to  think  of  *  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  *?     Did  the 
Court  conspire  to  murder  him  ?     Why,  after  his  day,  did 
civil  war  break  out?     What  were  the  merits  of  the  quarrel, 
and  why  did  Warwick  change  sides?     These  are  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  embarrass  the  general  reader,  and  though 
some  of  them  admit  of  a  clearer  answer    now  than   was 
possible  some  years  ago,  the  whole  story  is  sufficiently  dark 
to  prevent  our  feeling  much  genuine  interest  in  the  different 
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factions.  Oar  sympatliies  are  not  excited  on  either  side  as 
they  are  in  the  great  constitutional  struggle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Were  there  no  real  principles  at  stake  in  all  this  hurly- 
burly  ?  Sir  James  Ramsay  had  a  great  subject  before  him,  but, 
while  he  has  most  successfully  avoided  being  governed  by 
any  special  theory,  we  fear  it  must  be  said  also  that  he  has 
failed  to  impress  upon  his  work  that  unity  which  it  ought 
naturally  to  have  possessed,  and  which,  if  it  had  only  been 
preserved,  would  have  imbued  it  with  a  more  lifelike 
interest.  His  book  is  too  much  a  mere  storehouse  of  facta 
methodically  arranged  like  annals,  with  a  financial  chapter 
at  the  end  of  each  reign.  How  to  digest  these  facts  is  the 
real  problem  if  the  history  of  the  period  is  ever  to  be  popu- 
larised. But  it  is  a  great  thing,  at  least,  to  have  them 
well  ascertained  and  tolerably  free  from  ambiguity.  And 
we  trust  we  shall  show  the  real  value  of  his  labours  all  the 
more  by  putting  before  the  reader  at  the  outset  a  few  con- 
siderations that  it  seems  to  us  are  not  too  prominently  set 
forth  in  the  book  itself. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  story  of  Lancaster  and  York  is  the 
story  of  a  dynastic  struggle,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
regarded  all  through.  We  must  forget,  while  reading  it, 
the  ideas  of  a  century  of  Reform  Acts,  and  of  a  broad  popu- 
lar suffrage.  We  must  not  think  of  a  *  democracy  *  or  of 
socialistic  movements,  even  in  a  popular  rising  like  that  of 
Jack  Cade.  There  had  been  one  great  socialistic  movement 
in  the  rebellion  named  after  Wat  Tyler,  a  movement  that 
filled  the  ^  classes '  with  horror  and  stupefaction  at  the  time ; 
but  it  had  passed  away  eighteen  years  before  the  date  at 
which  this  history  opens,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
tendency  in  all  the  disorders  of  the  succeeding  century  to 
anything  of  the  same  description.  One  gi*eat  warning  to 
the  governing  classes  had  effectually  destroyed  all  artificial 
barriers  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  and  on  the  whole 
the  peasantry  were  contented.  It  was  among  the  upper 
classes  that  the  seeds  of  discord  were  sown.  It  was  at  the 
top  of  society,  not  at  the  bottom,  that  new  dangers  were 
continually  growing.  There  was  no  longer  any  fear  of 
a  war  of  classes,  but  there  was  a  constantly  recurring 
danger  of  a  war  of  families.  And  this,  in  effect,  is  the  story 
that  Sir  James  Ramsay  has  related  to  us. 

The  dynastic  struggle,  considered  by  itself,  seems  to 
involve  what  in  these  days  we  should  call  legitimist  prin- 
ciples.     And  yet   they   are   only   legitimist   principles   in 
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embryo.  The  crown,  no  doubt,  was  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
heritance, and  was  claimed  as  such  by  either  party.  But  as 
yet  there  was  no  thought  of  an  indefeasible  hereditary  right, 
and  no  law  had  established  the  strict  principles  of  the 
succession  as  of  permanent  application  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy.  The  actual  succession  in  particular  cases  had 
been  determined  in  former  days  by  the  council  of  the  *  wise 

*  men  *  after  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  political  foresight  and  the  inconvenience  of 
admitting  an  interregnum  that  what  looked  like  an  elective 
principle  got  into  disuse.  That  which  fixed  allegiance, 
however,  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  divine  right, 
neither  was  it  an  Act  of  Succession  passed  by  Parliament. 
It  was,  first,  the  judicial  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Lords  of  the  realm  as  to  the  true  successor — a  thing 
which  had  been  commonly  determined  before  the  demise  of 
the  crown ;  and,  secondly,  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
in  the  Act  of  Coronation,  an  Act  in  which  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  new  king  and  his  subjects  were  defined  and 
hallowed  by  a  religious  rite.  After  a  king  had  been  once 
crowned  and  anointed  it  was  a  very  strong  proceeding  to 
reopen  the  question  of  his  title.  It  was  something  like 
trying  to  invalidate  a  marriage  once  celebrated  on  a  plea 
that  might  have  been  valid  if  urged  beforehand.  Yet  the 
thing  was  done  more  than  once  during  the  period  of  this 
dynastic  struggle,  and  though  high  reasons  could  be  alleged 
in  each  case  to  justify  a  course  of  action  so  exceptional,  it  is 
clear  that  the  proceeding  itself  was  not  considered  legiti- 
mate. Thus,  although  Henry  IV.  accused  his  predecessor, 
Richard  II.,  of  violating  his  coronation  oath,  so  that  it 
might  have  been  argued  that  the  compact  between  king  and 
people  was  dissolved  by  non-observance  on  one  side,  yet  he 
saved  the  principles  of  law  and  loyalty  by  procuring  from 
Bichard  himself  an  act  of  abdication,  in  which  he  admitted 
his  own  unfitness  to  rule  and  released  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  him.  No  doubt  Bichard  would  have  recalled 
his  words  afterwards  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity ;  but 
his  abdication  was  read  in  Parliament  and  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant ;  after  which  Henry  at  once  stepped  forward 
and  challenged  the  crown  as  his  right  by  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  Henry  III. 

Sir  James  Bamsay  is  no  doubt  substantially  in  the  right 
when   he  says  that  this    celebrated    challenge    contained 

*  a  fictitious  title  by  descent,  a  title  by  conquest,  and  a  title 

*  by  pai*]iamentary  election,  ingeniously  mixed  up.'     But  he 
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speaks  the  language  of  the  modem  constitutional  theorist, 
not  of  the  constitutional  theorist  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Henry,  indeed,  and  his  ambitious 
father  before  him,  had  endeavoured  to  popularise  a 
piece  of  fictitious  history  tending  to  show  that  the 
House  of  Lancaster  had  been  unjustly  set  aside  at  the 
accession  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  absurdly  declared  to  have 
been  younger  than  his  brother  Edmund ;  and  in  claiming 
the  throne  by  lineal  descent  from  Henry  III.  he,  of  course, 
seemed  to  build  upon  this  fable.  But  the  words  of  the 
challenge  itself  do  not  give  the  particulars  of  this  genealo- 
gical claim,  and  they  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 
Henry  IV.  was  really  *  descended  by  right  line  of  the  blood  ' 
from  King  Henry  III.,  and  if  the  Lords  of  the  kingdom 
thought  him  the  fittest  man  to  rule  of  all  the  royal  issue, 
their  verdict  must  be  accepted  as  judicial,  on  whatever  con- 
siderations it  was  founded.  For  a  ^  Parliamentary  election ' 
it  was  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  at  all ;  there  was 
only  one  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  and  the  Lords, 
witii  whom  the  decision  lay,  affirmed  that  his  title  was 
a  good  one.  As  for  the  right  of  conquest,  it  was  rather 
disowned  at  the  time.*  Henry  had  indeed  come  with  the 
aid  of  his  kin  and  friends  to  recover  a  realm  which  '  was  in 
*  point  to  be  undone  for  defaut  of  governance.'  But  the 
whole  business  was  clothed  with  a  strict  appearance  of 
legality,  which  at  least  bore  witness  to  a  strong  desire  to 
preserve  the  foundations  of  order  and  constitutional  law. 

The  weak  point,  in  fact,  was  not  half  so  much  Henry's 
title,  for  the  young  Earl  of  March,  whose  father,  as  next  in 
blood  to  the  crown,  had  been  recognised  as  heir-presumptive 
under  Sichard,  was  only  six  years  old,  and  it  was  quite 
competent  for  the  Lords  in  recognising  a  successor  to  take 
ability  to  rule  into  account.  Henry's  title  might  have 
passed  for  good  enough  if  scruples  had  not  been  entertained 
in  some  quarters  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Richard's 
deposition  had  been  procured.  It  was  made  to  seem  a  volun- 
tary abdication,  but  the  way  it  came  about  had  rather  the 
look  of  sharp  practice."  Henry  had  caught  Richard  in  a  net ; 
he  had  really  extorted  the  act  that  was  said  to  have  been 
Yoluntary,  for  Richard  was  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  and  to 
a  good  many  people  he  remained  the  true  king  still.    Nay, 

*  In  thanking  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  for  their  recognition 
of  his  claim,  Henry  protested,  '  It  is  not  my  will  that  no  roan  think 
that  by  way  of  conquest  I  would  disinherit  any  man/  &c. 
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t>  a  good  many  people  he  remained  the  trne  king  after 
he  was  dead,  for  they  would  not  believe  in  his  death.  And, 
strange  to  say,  some  of  the  very  men  who  had  helped  most 
powerfully  to  set  Henry  on  the  throne  within  four  years 
after  set  on  foot  a  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  dead  King 
Biehard,  whose  name  they  used  as  a  mask  for  a  design  to 
partition  the  kingdom. 

It  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  James  Bamsay 
could  not  have  devoted  more  space  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  He  means  to  deal  with  it 
one  day,  it  would  appear,  on  the  same  scale  as  this  history 
of  *  Lancaster  and  York ; '  for  he  contemplates  a  larger  work, 
of  which  these  two  volumes  are  to  form  the  conclusion, 
giving  a  connected  narrative  of  the  whole  of  English  history 
from  its  first  beginning.  We  cordially  wish  him  health  and 
strength  to  complete  such  a  grand  design ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  say  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
very  brief  introduction  in  which  the  leading  political  events 
of  Richard's  reign  are  recounted  rather  than  described.  As 
a  preamble  to  the  story  of  Lancaster  and  York  we  should 
certainly  have  liked  something  better  than  a  bald  statement 
of  facts  and  dates  in  the  reign  immediately  before  the  House 
of  Lancaster  came  in.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that 
the  dynastic  struggle  did  not  begin  witii  Henry  IV. ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  there  were  other  things  that  paved  the 
way  for  Henry  besides  the  faults  in  Richard's  character  and 
the  factiousness  of  his  uncles.  Unless  we  keep  in  mind  the 
social  disorganisation  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century — the  collapse  of  government  at  one  time  in 
utter  anarchy — the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  between  one 
violent  despotism  to  which  the  king  himself  was  subject 
and  another  in  which  all  were  subject  to  the  king — the 
weakness  and  the  high-handed  tyranny  which  in  either  case 
destroyed  all  hope  of  a  stable  and  permanent  rule  under 
Richard  II. — we  cannot  read  the  story  of  Henry's  reign 
aright,  because  we  know  nothing  of  what  led  up  to  it. 

Henry's  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had 
certainly  aimed  at  the  succession  during  Richard  II. 's 
minority,  and  apparently  even  before  he  came  to  the  throne. 
He  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  just  before  the  rising 
under  Wat  Tyler  the  Kentish  peasants  systematically 
stopped  pilgrims  on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  not  allowing 
them  to  proceed  till  they  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  King 
Richard  and  never  to  accept  a  king  named  John.  In 
London,  also,  the  rebels  burned  his  palace  of  the  Savoy. 
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But  it  was  not  from  him  that  Richard's  Government  ever 
stood  in  serious  danger.  Although,  as  the  eldest  surviving 
uncle  of  the  king,  he  v^ould  have  had  a  natural  claim  to  act 
as  his  guardian  during  his  minority,  no  such  claim  was  ad- 
mitted from  the  first ;  and  as  Bichard  grew  up  he  had  cer- 
tainly no  particular  reason  to  pay  special  de|prence  to  John 
of  Gaunt.  It  was  not  his  eldest  uncle,  but  his  youngest, 
whom  he  himself  had  created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that 
forced  upon  him  the  Commission  of  Regency  by  a  threat  of 
deposition,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  humiliation  and  a  thral- 
dom which  he  revenged  nine  years  later  (when  he  felt  it  safe 
to  do  so)  by  proceedings  almost  as  severe  and  unconstitu- 
tional as  those  of  the  commission  itself.  To  describe  them 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  Sir  James 
Bamsay's  brief  introduction  : — 

*  When  all  seemed  ready,  in  July,  1 397,  Richard  suddenly  arrested 
the  Earls  of  Gloubester,  Warwick,  and  Amndel.  Eight  new  appel- 
lants came  forward  to  impeach  them  for  their  acts  in  1386-88.  These 
men  wore  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland  (son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  now 
Duke  of  York);  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent;  his  uncle  John 
Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham ;  John  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset  (legitimated  son  of  John  ot  Gaunt) ;  John  Montagu, 
Earl  of  Salisbury ;  Thomas,  Lord  le  Despencer ;  and  Sir  William  le 
Scrope — all  young  men,  and,  in  fact,  mostly  mere  boys.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Nottingham  had  gone  over  to  the  king's  side.  Boling- 
hroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  had  not  come  forward  as  an  appellant,  but  he 
supported  their  action.  Gloucester  was  sent  to  Calais  and  there  made 
away  with,  after  a  confession  had  been  elicited  from  him  by  Sir 
William  Rickhill,  a  Puisne  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Arundel 
teas  executed ;  Warwick  condemned  to  imprisonment.  Thomas  of  Arun- 
del, now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bani.shed.  To  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  sentence  the  Pope  (Boniface  IX.)  translated  him  to 
St.  Andrews.' 

Except  in  the  expression  'mostly  mere  boys/  which 
surely  is  a  little  of  an  exaggeration,  this  is  a  very  accurate 
statement  of  the  crisis ;  but  it  is  followed  by  a  sentence 
which  contains  a  most  extraordinary  error : — 

'  It  should  be  stated  that  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  had  all 
received  formal  pardons  for  their  acts  of  1386-88,  but  the  pardons 
were  revoked  by  the  "Merciless  Parliament"  (September,  1397).' 

The  Parliament  commonly  known  as  the  *  Merciless  Par- 
*  liament  *  did  not  sit  in  September,  1397,  but  from  February 
to  June,  1388.  It  did  not  revoke,  but,  in  fact,  procured,  the 
pardons  granted  to  Gloucester  and  the  other  appellants ; 
and  knowing  well  how  great  need  of  pardon  they  had  for 
^eir  unconstitutional  proceedings,  it    extracted   a  pledge 
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from  the  king  that  those  proceedings  should  never  be  re- 
versed. It  was  this  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  sovereign 
power  for  the  future  that  stamps  the  conduct  of  the  Merci- 
less Parliament  as  indefensible,  even  more  than  its  cruelty ; 
and  the  worst  of  Bichard's  errors  was  in  following  that  bad 
precedent  himself.  The  Parliament  of  September,  1397 — 
prorogued  in  Tanuarj,  1398,  to  Shrewsbury — revoked  the 
pardons  that  were  not  to  be  revoked  and  undid  the  work 
that  was  not  to  be  undone.  In  that  way  it,  too,  was  a 
^  Merciless  Parliament,'  but  it  is  not  the  Parliament  so 
named  in  history,  whose  proceedings  it  too  closely  copied. 

Of  all  the  causes  of  Richard's  ruin,  this  revocation  of 
pardons,  solemnly  granted,  may  be  safely  affirmed  to  have 
been  the  chief.  John  of  Gaunt's  son,  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  had  been  among 
the  allies  of  Gloucester  in  1388;  but,  as  they  were  then 
very  young,  and  had  opposed  extreme  measures,  they  were 
the  more  readily  forgiven,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  were 
advanced  to  dukedoms  with  the  titles  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk. In  view  of  recent  proceedings,  however,  the  latter 
expressed  misgivings  to  the  former  that  even  their  pardons 
might  be  revoked,  and  Henry  reported  the  conversation  to 
the  king,  denouncing  it  as  treason  on  Hereford's  part  thus 
to  doubt  his  sovereign's  good  faith*  Everyone  knows  of  the 
celebrated  challenge,  and  the  banishment  of  the  two  rivals, 
nor  need  we  relate  again  under  what  circumstances  Henry 
returned  and  won  the  kingdom.  The  bad  faith  of  Richard 
in  the  matter  of  pardons  and  his  injustice  to  the  son  of 
John  of  Gktunt  enabled  the  latter  to  vindicate  at  length  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Perhaps  we  linger  too  long  on  the  threshold,  but  one 
further  point  we  think  might  have  been  better  elucidated  in 
the  introduction.  In  summing  up  Henry's  character,  Sir 
James  Ramsay  just  mentions  that  he  was  a  traveller,  adding 
in  a  footnote  that  he  made  two  tours  abroad*  before  he 
came  to  the  throne  during  the  years  1390-1393,  in  which 
time  he  visited  Prussia  and  the  Holy  Land.  Is  not  this 
rather  significant  with  relation  to  his  after  life  as  king, 
quite  apart  from  his  wish  to  die  at  Jerusalem  9  Henry  was 
a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  He  had  been 
taking  observations  of  men  in  many  different  countries ;  and 


*  Something  more,  we  hope,  will  be  known  about  these  tours  ere 
long,  as  we  perceive  that  the  Camden  Society  is  about  to  publish  an 
original  account  of  Henry's  travelling  expenses. 
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when,  as  king,  he  was  visited  in  England  bj  the  Emperor 
Mannel  Palseologns  seeking  aid  against  the  Turks — a  fact 
which  Sir  James  Bamsay  records  with  the  briefness  and 
dryness  of  an  annalist — he  must  have  appreciated  fully  the 
danger  to  which  Christian  Europe  was  then  exposed.  Hard 
pressed  as  he  was  himself  for  money  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  he  was  liberal  to  the  Greek  emperor  to  the 
extent  of  2,000Z.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  his  infinite 
troubles  and  turmoils  at  home,  he  corresponded  with  Prester 
John  of  Abyssinia  and  Timur  Beg  in  Asia,  who,  Mussulman 
as  he  was,  soon  relieved  Constantinople  from  danger  by  his 
defeat  of  Bajazet,  and  Henry  piously  hoped  for  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.* 

The  religious  side  of  Henry's  character  displayed  itself  in 
domestic  matters  in  his  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  in  which 
he  was  greatly  encouraged,  if  not  prompted  in  the  first 
instance,  by  Archbishop  Arundel.  The  clergy,  it  seems,  at 
first  deprecated  any  action  of  the  Legislature  against  them. 
But  in  1401  was  passed  the  famous  statute  for  the  burning 
of  heretics,  which  apparently  was  a  decree  of  the  king,  with 
the  advice  of  his  Lords  in  Parliament,  in  answer  to  a  petition 
from  the  clergy  for  greater  power  to  deal  with  unlicensed 
preaching ;  for  there  is  nothing  said  of  any  petition  from 
the  Commons,  who  appear  not  to  have  been  consulted  in  the 
matter  at  all.     On  this  subject  Sir  James  remarks  : — 

'  Henry's  '^  fervent  orthodoxy  '*  and  his  need  for  political  support 
gave  Arundel  his  opportunity.  Henry  had  never  shared  his  father's 
leaning  towards  the  Reformers.  Bichard  had  issued  edicts  against 
them ;  but  he  was  surrounded  with  Lollards,  and  was,  in  fact,  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  schemes  to  enter  deeply  into  any  other 
question.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proceedings  of  1401  should 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  reaction  against  Lollardism ;  we  would  rather 
take  them  as  evidence  that  Reforming  thought  had  attained  sufficient 
maturity  to  produce  a  man  ready  to  face  death  for  his  convictions. 
The  Wycliffites  were  not  free  from  the  weakness  of  their  age ;  all  had 

*  These  points  and  some  others  relating  to  Henry  IV.  are  very  well 
brought  out  by  a  previous  historian,  Mr.  James  Hamilton  Wylie, 
whose  *  History  of  England  under  Henry  IV.'  (Longmans,  1884)  has 
still  to  be  completed  in  a  promised  second  volume.  We  observe  that 
Sir  James  Ramsay  refers  to  it  in  one  place,  though  he  has  not  men- 
tioned it  in  his  '  List  of  Authorities,'  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  work 
of  much  merit,  and  we  hope  the  second  volume  will  soon  appear.  Sir 
James,  who  seems  to  have  written  his  account  of  the  reign  indepen- 
dently, only  borrows  from  it  a  statement  of  the  Customs'  revenue. 
(Vol  i.  p.  150.) 
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recanted  more  or  less  when  brought  to  the  point.  Wycliffe  himselt 
had  only  escaped  formal  recantation  through  his  command  of  scholastic 
metaphysics.' 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  these  sentiments,  we 
leave  them  to  be  weighed  by  students  of  the  religious  history 
of  the  period.  What  may  be  remarked  with  safety  is  that 
sympathy  with  Lollards  is  no  longer  found  among  the  ruling 
powers  until  the  days  of  the  Eeformation,  They  were, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  regarded  as  men  whose  principles  tended 
to  disturb  society ;  and  they  could  hardly  look  for  favour 
from  a  new  dynasty  insecurely  seated  on  the  throne. 
Henry^s  great  task  was  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
dangerous  political  tendencies  of  Bichard's  time,  and  how 
much  of  the  old  social  leaven  remained  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  show.  Submissive  to  his  Commons  even  in  matters 
relating  to  his  own  household,  where  Bichard  had  most 
resented  their  interference,  curtailing  his  domestic  expenses 
and  dismissing  foreigners  at  their  request,  he  granted  them 
petition  after  petition  without  seeming  to  get  any  adequate 
return  in  the  way  of  supply.  In  1401  they  held  out  for  the 
principle  that  no  money  grant  should  be  made  until  all  their 
petitions  had  been  answered ;  and  though  he  refused  to  yield 
the  point  it  became  from  that  time  the  practice  to  withhold 
till  the  last  day  of  the  session  both  the  answers  to  petitions 
and  the  announcement  of  the  money  grant.  In  1407  oc- 
curred the  more  celebrated  case  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  vindicated  its  right — not  exactly,  as  commonly 
understood,  to  originate  money-bills,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  general  practice  in  that  matter,  but  to  be  consulted 
before  any  report  was  made  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of 
taxation  by  the  other  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  money 
grants  were  repeatedly  made  expressly  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons,  and  not  of  the  Lords  at  all ;  and  where  the  latter 
were  to  contribute,  Sir  James  observes  that  there  was  either 
a  separate  grant  or  express  words  to  show  that  the  peers 
were  included.  But,  nevertheless,  the  taxation  of  the  Com- 
mons was  not  by  any  means  a  matter  completely  left  to 
themselves. 

So  great  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  from  Par- 
liament, that  in  1404  a  land-tax  was  only  conceded  on  the 
extraordinary  condition  that  no  record  of  it  should  be  kept 
as  a  precedent,  and  no  official  record  of  it  accordingly  appears 
to  this  day.  Then  we  have  the  case  of  ^  the  Unlearned 
*  Parliament,'  which  was  certainly  a  little  of  Wat  Tyler's 
way  of  thinking,  for  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  strong  objec- 
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lion  which  he  had  felt  for  lawyers  as  instruments  of  taxation. 
The  writs,  indeed,  by  which  it  was  called  were  framed  in 
accordance  with  an  ordinance  of  Edward  III/s  reign  for- 
bidding lawyers  to  be  elected,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
apt  to  promote  bills  for  private  interests.  But  the  Unlearned 
Parliament,  when  asked  for  supplies,  coolly  proposed  a 
sweeping  Act  of  Eesumption,  together  with  a  seizure  for  the 
time  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  The  property  of 
the  Church  was  again  pointed  at  in  1410  as  a  convenient 
subject  of  taxation,  when  a  most  preposterous  estimate  was 
made  of  the  army  that  might  be  supported  out  of  it. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  financial  view  of  this  reign 
we  have  some  important  remarks  on  the  unproductive  cha- 
racter of  estates  forfeited  to  the  Crown  for  rebellion,  which 
enable  us  still  further  to  realise  Henry's  difficulties.  ^  The 
*  reader,*  we  are  informed, 

'must  be  warned  that  the  amount  derived  from  this  source  was 
incredibly  small.  The  personal  estate  of  condemned  felons,  no  doubt, 
found  its  way  into  the  Treasury ;  but  personal  estate  in  those  days  did 
not  count  for  much.  The  goods  and  chattels  of  Kent  and  Despencer, 
seized  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  came  to  G03/.,  all  paid  in  ;  those  of 
Archbishop  Scrope  came  to  713^.,  gross,  less  expenses,  114/. — or  599/. 
net.  The  total  of  the  fines  levied  on  men  implicated  in  Northumber- 
land's rising  is  returned  at  158/.,  and  the  whole  of  this  was  expended 
locally. 

*  In  a  short  space  of  time  the  landed  estates  forfeited  seem  to  dis- 
appear utterly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  we  have  one  year  of 
the  Despencer  estates,  1,112/.,  gross;  and  one  year  of  the  Norfolk 
estates,  808/.  135.,  nothing  being  paid  in  from  the  latter.  We  have 
also  on  the  Pell  Beceipt  Rolls,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  a  few 
hundreds  paid  in  by  the  Percies  for  the  wardship  of  two- thirds  of  the 
Mortimer  estates ;  but  that  is  all.  Every  child  knew  that  vast  estates 
had  fallen  in,  but  the  king  was  always  in  want  of  money.  What  had 
become  of  these  estates?  That  was  the  meaning  of  the  reiterated 
demands  in  Parliament  for  the  resumption  of  Crown  grants.  But  the 
truth  is  that  periods  of  civil  strife  which  brought  in  forfeitures  also 
brought  with  them  troops  of  faithful  servants  with  services  to  be 
rewarded ;  and  powerful  interests  whose  allegiance  it  was  important  to 
secure.  Thus  the  land  passed  out  of  the  king's  hands  almost  as  soon 
as  it  came  into  them.* 

Altogether  the  reign  of  Henry  TV.  was  full  of  difficulties 
and  troubles.  His  financial  difficulties  were  only  the  result 
of  the  general  instability  which  had  long  prevailed.  He  knew 
better  how  to  rule  than  Bichard  II.,  but  he  could  not  entirely 
control  the  elements  of  disorder.  The  feeling  against  him- 
self as  a  usurper,  the  danger  in  Wales,  the  feudalism  of  the 
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Percies  in  the  North,  whose  power  was  not  entirely  broken 
even  after  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  the  danger  from  the 
pretensions  of  the  Mortimers,  the  feeling  excited  against 
him  by  the  execution  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  the  imperfect 
control  he  had  over  his  own  sons  (for  *  madcap  Harry '  was 
not  the  only  one  given  to  midnight  frajs),  were  constant 
sources  of  weakness  during  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half  that 
he  filled  the  throne.  He  had  less  trouble  from  abroad  than 
might  have  been  expected,  though  at  first  the  French  king's 
agents  refused  to  recognise  his  title,  and  by  a  wonderful 
stroke  of  diplomacy  recovered  Richard's  widow  Isabella  out 
of  his  hands  without  acknowledging  him  to  be  king  of 
England.  The  fortunate  capture  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  no 
doubt  secured  him  against  a  Northern  enemy.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  controlled  in  a  matter  of  foreign 
policy  by  his  own  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  who  when  he 
would  fain  have  stood  neutral  for  a  time  between  the  con- 
tending parties  in  France,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
across  the  Channel  in  aid  of  Burgundy,  which  enabled  the 
Duke  to  drive  the  Armagnacs  out  of  Paris.  Further,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  attempted  in  1412  to  procure  his  father's 
abdication  on  the  ground  that  he  was  incapacitated  from 
ruling  by  leprosy.  Such  were  the  clouds  that  rested  over 
Henry's  latter  days. 

And  what  sort  of  a  pros[)ect  opened  to  his  impatient 
successor,  when  at  length  he  attained  the  crown?  To  the 
outside  world  it  certainly  was  not  hopeful ;  but  Henry  of 
Monmouth  knew  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  and 
he  followed  it  with  complete  success.  It  was  war,  and  war 
only,  he  believed,  that  would  enable  him  to  win  the  hearts 
of  his  own  subjects,  or  give  them  any  real  confidence  in  his 
powers.  That  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  giddy  youth, 
bold,  indeed,  in  action,  as  he  had  fully  shown  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  more  given  to  harem-scarem  pranks  than  serious  affairs 
of  state,  is  not  a  mere  traditional  opinion,  but  is  verified  by 
sufficient  contemporary  evidence.  His  best  friends  had  mis- 
givings lest  he  might  meet  with  the  fate  of  Richard  II.,  and 
a  warning  to  that  effect  was  addressed  to  him  in  verse  just 
after  his  accession  by  his  future  biographer,  Thomas  of 
Elmham : — 

'  But  the  misgivings  were  speedily  dispelled  as  Henry's  demoonour 
day  by  day  attested  the  sobering  enecta  of  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
In  fact,  his  life  exhibited  a  change  as  striking  as  that  of  Becket  when 
he  ceased  to  be  cbaucellor  and  became  archbishop.' 
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His  reformation  was,  however,  as  Shakespeare  shows  it  to 
haye  been,  a  thing  prearranged  by  himself.  He  knew  his 
own  policy  from  the  first ;  and  whether  it  can  be  called  a 
patriotic  policy  or  not,  it  was  a  good  policy  for  him.  It 
was  not  popular  when  it  was  first  disclosed :  at  least, 
it  was  not  very  well  received  by  the  country  gentlemen  in 
Parliament,  who  expressed  a  hope  that  such  a  Christian 
prince  would  moderate  his  pretensions  to  France,  and  at 
least  send  over  another  embassy,  so  as  to  give  the  French 
full  opportunity  of  coming  to  terms  before  the  sword  was 
drawn.  But  he  had  been  negotiating  already  with  both  the 
factions  into  which  France  was  then  divided ;  and  he  had 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  Burgundy  for  a  war  of  conquest. 
He  did  send  an  embassy,  indeed,  but  he  had  declared  in 
council  his  full  intention  to  invade  the  country  long  before 
he  could  possibly  have  received  a  reply  to  his  ultimatum. 
Yet  he  dared  call  heaven  to  witness  that  his  last  demands 
were  prompted  only  by  the  love  of  peace,  and  that  no  vain 
desire  of  empire  would  turn  his  conscience  from  pursuing 
that  which  was  right ! 

The  clergy  seem  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  war 
than  the  country  gentlemen,  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  writers 
of  the  next  century,  in  the  hope  of  warding  ofi^  Lollard 
attacks  on  the  Church  and  its  endowments  ;  but  the  speech 
of  Archbishop  Chicheley  given  by  Hall,  and  set  forth  in 
blank  verse  by  Shakespeare,  is  certainly  a  fabrication,  for 
Chicheley  was  not  even  archbishop  at  thel  time  of  the 
Leicester  Parliament,  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered.  Henry,  however,  showed  himself  from  the  first  a 
friend  of  the  Church  and  apparently  religious.  He  founded 
.two  monasteries  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign — the  Cai*thu- 
sian  Monastery  of  Sheen,  endowed  for  forty  monks,  whose 
site  was  between  Richmond  and  Kew,  and  the  Bridgettine 
monastery  of  Sion,  first  planted  at  Twickenliam,  for  sixty-five 
nuns  and  twenty-five  brethren  of  the  order.  And  it  should 
be  added  that,  however  unjust  his  war  against  France  may 
have  been,  it  was  waged  on  the  whole  wit£  great  humanity, 
and  he  issued  the  most  stringent  orders  to  put  down  outrages 
upon  his  march,  especially  outrages  on  Church  property. 

Possibly  Churchmen  may  have  been  the  first  to  find  out 
that  there  were  really  great  qualities  in  this  young  prince, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  a  mere  scapegrace  to  the  .world 
at  large.  Among  the  evidences  of  his  conversion  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  turned  his  back  on  Oldcastle,  once 
a  familiar  friend,  because  he  was  a  heretic.    Neither  private 
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inclinations  nor  private  friendships  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  path  of  his  kindly  sense  of  duty.  But  his  capacity  to 
rule  had  yet  to  be  made  apparent.  His  proposal  to  lead  an 
expedition  into  France  must  have  appeared  to  many  only  an 
additional  proof  of  recklessness ;  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  detected  when  he  was  just  on  the  point 
of  sailing  from  Southampton,  seems  as  if  it  had  originated  in 
some  such  belief.  This  was  simply  an  attempted  revival  of  the 
old  alliance  that  the  Percies,  the  Mortimers,  and  Glendower  * 
had  formed  against  Henry  lY. ;  and  the  very  rashness  of 
the  plan  is  tolerably  significant  of  an  opinion  that  England 
was  not  even  yet  a  settled  country  or  the  House  of  Lancaster 
even  yet  in  secure  position  of  the  throne.  *  The  whole 
^  scheme/  as  Sir  James  Bamsay  says,  ^  was  of  north-country 
*  origin.*  Young  Percy,  the  son  of  Hotspur,  was  to  be 
redeemed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Scots ;  the  crown  was  to 
be  offered,  if  he  would  accept  it,  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  and  if  he  declined  it,  the  old  fable  that  Bichard  II. 
was  still  alive  in  Scotland  was  to  be  revived  and  the 
impostor  was  to  be  proclaimed.  It  is  strange  to  think  of 
such  a  scheme  having  been  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  who  being  himself  a  grandson  of  Edward  III. 
had  married  the  Earl  of  March's  sister,  but  also  by  Lord 
Scrope  of  Masham,  apparently  a  trusted  friend  of  the  young 
king.  As  for  the  Earl  of  March,  he  declined  to  be  led  into 
intrigue  and  revealed  the  matter  to  the  king.  He  had  been 
kept  from  boyhood  by  Henry  lY.  under  lock  and  key  in 
Windsor  Castle  along  with  a  younger  brother ;  and  one  of 
the  great  alarms  in  the  last  reign  had  been  occasioned  by  a 
successful  effort  to  steal  the  two  lads  away.  They  were 
recaptured,  however,  before  they  could  be  conveyed  to  their 
uncle,  who  was  with  Owen  Glendower  in  Wales,  and  the 
young  earl  apparently  thought  he  had  had  enough  of 
perilous  adventure.  Cambridge  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
were  tried  by  special  commissions  at  Southampton,  and  were 
condemned  and  executed  there  just  before  the  king  sailed 
for  France  for  the  memorable  campaign  of  Agincouiit. 

He  sailed  in  August,  1415,  with  ah^^ut  half  the  peerage  of 
his  realm— almost  all  that  could  have  been  safely  spared 
from  home — and  a  force  that  on  paper  amounted  to  nearly 
10,000  men,  but  Sir  James  thinks  may  have  been  in  reality 

*  We  commend  Sir  James  Ramsay's  accuracy  io  spelling  the  name 
Glyndwr,  but  for  our  own  part  we  prefer  in  this  matter  to  err  with 
Shakespearei  who  has  made  the  corrupt  form  classical. 
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about  2,000  men-at-arms  and  6,000  archers.  This  nnmber 
was  very  seriously  reduced  by  illness  at  the  siege  of  Har- 
fleur,  and  the  fact  no  doubt  influenced  greatly  the  further 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  Henry's  challenge  of  the  Dauphin 
to  single  combat  was  characteristic,  and  would,  of  course, 
have  decided  matters  at  once  if  it  had  been  accepted ;  but 
he  was  obliged,  after  winning  Harfleur,  to  march  on  in  the 
direction  of  Calais  with  a  force  reduced  apparently  by  about 
a  third.  He  was  over-sanguine,  and  reckoned  the  distance 
about  eight  days'  march ;  but  he  expected,  like  Edward  III., 
to  cross  the  Somme  at  Blanche  Taque.  The  ford,  however, 
was  too  well  guarded,  and  he  had  to  pursue  his  way  some 
sixty  miles  up  the  stream  through  a  hostile  country  before 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  cross.  His  temerity  seems  to  have 
astonished  the  enemy  and  filled  his  own  men  with  misgivings. 
On  October  20  he  received  a  message  from  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  saying  that  they  hoped  to  meet  him 
before  he  reached  Calais,  and  requesting  him  to  name  the 
place.  Henry  replied  that  they  might  meet  him  where  they 
pleased;  he  was  making  straight  for  Calais  and  did  not 
lodge  in  strongholds  by  night.  So,  leaving  the  French 
posted  on  high  ground  to  the  right  of  him,  he  passed  on,  not 
without  some  skirmishing  with  the  garrison  of  Peronne,  and 
serious  evidence  of  overwhelming  numbers  likely  to  en- 
counter him.  The  crisis  drew  near  on  October  24,  when, 
hearing  that  the  French  had  crossed  the  Ternoise  at  Blangy, 
Henry  hastened  to  cross  himself,  and  mounting  to  a  high 
plateau  on  the  other  side  he  saw  the  enemy  pouring  in 
countless  hosts  to  intercept  his  march. 

The  French  were  content  with  blocking  the  way  that 
night,  and  though  the  English  took  up  a  pretty  good 
position  on  ground  that  fell  away  on  either  side,  the  odds 
were  terribly  against  them  as  to  numbers.  Sir  Walter 
Hungerford  wished  for  some  thousands  of  extra  archers ; 
but  the  king,  putting  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  rebuked 
him.  *By  the  God  of  Heaven,'  said  Henry,  *by  whose 
grace  I  stand  and  in  whom  I  put  my  trust,  I  would  not  have 
another  man  if  I  could.  Wottest  thou  not  that  the  Lord, 
with  these  few,  can  overthrow  the  pride  of  the  French?* 
Next  day,  October  25,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  the  English,  inspired  no  doubt  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  but  having  in  Henry  a  consummate 
general,  won  a  perfectly  amazing  victory  against  superior 
numbers.  They  had  left  Harfleur,  as  Sir  James  Bamsay 
estimates,  with  about  900  lances  and  3,000  archers,  and  of 
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course  they  had  received  no  accession  to  their  forc^,  while 
those  of  the  enemy  were,  at  the  lowest  computation,  at  least 
three  times  as  numerous.  The  position  before  the  battle 
was  so  dangerous  that  Henry  himself,  it  seems,  opened 
negotiations  for  a  free  passage  to  Calais,  for  which  he  was 
willing  to  have  restored  Harfleur  to  the  French  if  other 
demands  had  not  been  insisted  on. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  peruse  for  himself  the 
elaborate  account  of  the  battle,  which  is  too  long  to  quote. 
Sir  James  is  at  his  best  in  military  matters,  especially  those 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  But  one  thing  which  he  does  not 
tell  us — and  which  possibly,  with  his  dislike  of  theory,  he 
may  consider  too  speculative  a  view  for  a  matter-of-fact 
historian — appears  to  us,  we  confess,  strongly  indicated  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  history  as  a  master-key  to  its  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  the  battle  of  Agincourt  that  at  length  gave 
the  House  of  Lancaster  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne 
and  put  an  end,  for  a  generation  at  least,  to  all  questions  of 
the  justice  of  its  title.  The  enthusiasm  kindled  by  his  g^at 
victory  at  home — the  modesty  which  he  showed  in  the  hour 
of  triumph,  forbidding,  as  we  are  told,  all  songs  of  personal 
panegyric,  the  politic  moderation  with  which  he  followed 
up  his  advantage  in  the  next  campaign,  avoiding  high  pre- 
tensions and  acts  of  severity  and  endeavouring  ^to  win 
^  towns  piecemeal,  bs  if  his  ultimate  ambition  had  been,  not 
*  to  recover  a  crown  but  to  found  a  duchy,*  the  long  array  of 
almost  unbroken  successes  which  attended  his  arms,  leading 
finally  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  he  was  declared 
heir  to  the  French  crown  on  bis  marriage  with  Catherine, 
the  Dauphin  being  disinherited — all  these  things  combined 
to  set  the  domestic  question  at  rest  and  to  elevate  Henry  of 
Monmouth  into  a  great  national  hero.  The  troubles  of  his 
father's  reign  and  his  own  unpromising  youth  were  things 
altogether  forgotten  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  remember  the 
utterly  indefensible  character  of  the  pretensions  which  had 
achieved  such  a  brilliant  and  extraordinary  success.  « 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  that  success?  Not, 
surely,  to  English  valour  and  English  generalship  only ; 
for,  much  as  these  could  do,  they  would  have  been  of  little 
avaU  against  a  united  nation  with  vastly  superior  numbers. 
But  France  was  not  then  a  united  nation.  Tom  by  domestic 
discord  and  split  up  into  factions,  each  alternately  possessing 
the  capital  and  dispossessing  the  other ;  the  king  a  lunatic, 
ruled  by  whoever  happened  to  have  power  for  the  moment ; 
the  queen  a  woman  of  shameless  profligacy,  hating  her  own 
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husband  and  her  sons;  the  land  falling  generally  out  of 
coltiyation,  owing  to  the  absence  of  law  and  order — every 
circumstance  in  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  country 
seemed  positively  to  invite  an  invader  and  almost  to  insure 
his  success.  But  on  the  English  side  there  was  yet  one 
element  besides  valour  and  generalship  in  the  field  which 
deserves  to  be  taken  into  account.  There  was  really  the 
most  consummate  diplomacy  and  opportunism  both  before 
the  appeal  to  arms  and  during  intervals  of  negotiation. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  in  a  general  way,  that  of  the 
two  fiEUstions  into  which  France  was  divided  the  Burgundian 
party  would  be  the  more  serviceable  to  England  as  allies. 
The  commercial  relations  between  England  and  Flanders 
made  this  sufficiently  manifest;  and  Henry,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
terminating  his  father's  policy  of  neutrality  by  sending 
troops  abroad  unauthorised  in  aid  of  Burgundy.  The 
Armagnacs,  however,  soon  afber  offered  to  restore  Aqui- 
taine  to  the  English,  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  them 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1411,  full  assurance  being  given^to  the 
Flemings  that  the  truce  with  them  would  be  carefully 
observed.  In  fact,  both  French  parties  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  their  neighbour  across  the  Channel,  and  at  Henry  Y.'s 
accession  both  parties  waited  upon  him  to  know  his  pleasure. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  a  son  of  that  ^  vile  poli- 
^  tician,  Bolingbroke,'  that  he  should  neglect  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  strengthening  himself  for  future  action. 
Reversing  the  last  move  of  his  father,  he  concluded,  as  we 
have  shown,  a  secret  treaty  with  Burgundy  against  the 
Armagnacs,  respecting,  however,  ^  the  rights  of  the  King  of 
'  France,  the  Dauphin,  and  their  successors,'  which  were  ex- 
pressly reserved.  A  week  later  he  commissioned  the  Bishops 
of  Durham  and  Norwich  to  treat  with  the  Armagnacs  for 
the  restitution  of  his  own  ^  rights'  in  France,  allowing  them 
to  negotiate  his  marriage  with  the  French  king's  daughter 
Catherine  as  one  mode  of  giving  effect  to  them.  This, 
however,  he  was  only  ready  to  accept  by  way  of  compromise ; 
for  he  claimed  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  as  his  own  by 
right,  though  what  right  he  could  have  had  to  it  by  any 
8<^  of  inheritance  it  was  difficult  to  see.  But  he  was  open 
to  matrimonial  offers  from  Burgundy  also,  and  expressly 
authorised  Lord  Scrope  to  contract  a  marriage  for  him  with 
the  Duke's  young  daughter,  which  had  the  effect  of  quicken- 
ing the  other  party,  who  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to 
marry  anyone  but  Catherine  till  at  least  the  Ist  August 
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following.  Thns  Bargundians  and  Armagnacs  kept  bidding 
against  each  other  whenever  there  was  a  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

As  his  conquests  proceeded,  however,  Burgundy  became 
a  cooler  ally.  Jean  Sans  Peur  could  not  afford  to  show 
himself  as  the  open  enemy  of  his  country,  and  his  truce  with 
England  was  renewed  in  March,  1418,  only  till  Michaelmas 
following.  He  had  already  made  friends  with  Queen 
Isabella,  and  negotiations  were  soon  after  set  on  foot  for 
a  reconciliation  of  the  French  factions,  by  which  all  princes 
of  the  blood  were  to  be  equally  admitted  to  the  King's 
council.  The  Count  of  Armagnac,  however,  refused  the 
pacification,  with  the  result  that  Paris  once  more  became 
strongly  Burgundian.  The  mob  rose,  incensed  against  the 
enemies  of  peace,  and  sacked  the  houses  of  the  Armagnac 
faction.  The  Count  himself  was  killed ;  and  Tanguy  du 
Ch&tel,  late  Provost  of  Paris,  having  hurried  the  Dauphin 
at  first  to  the  Bastille  for  security,  had  him  sent  on  after- 
wards to  Melun,  before  the  Bastille  itself  surrendered  to  the 
mob. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being  thus  master  of  Paris,  seemed 
for  the  time  the  leader  of  the  national  cause  against  England, 
and  refused  to  abide  even  by  the  six  months'  tnice  that  he 
had  agreed  to  in  March.  But  Tanguy  du  Ch&tel,  now 
virtually  leader  of  the  Armagnacs,  caused  the  Dauphin  to 
be  proclaimed  Regent  in  opposition  to  his  mother,  who  had 
assumed  the  same  title,  and  while  the  Dauphin  held  his 
court  of  Parliament  at  Poitiers  a  number  of  garrisons  round 
Paris  still  held  out  for  him.  Henry,  meanwhile,  whose 
progress  in  Normandy  had  been  much  facilitated  (Sir  James. 
Ramsay  might  have  told  us)  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac's 
having  withdrawn  many  of  the  garrisons  there  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  near  Paris,  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Rouen.  That  town  after  six  months  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  the  garrison  being  driven  to  the  last 
extremity  of  starvation ;  and  its  fall  naturally  promoted  the 
surrender  of  a  number  of  other  places  both  in  Normandy 
and  on  the  way  to  Paris.  But  Henry  had  still  a  difficult 
task  before  him.  During  his  progress  he  had  done  his  best 
to  win  the  inhabitants  over  to  his  cause,  moderating  their 
taxation  and  allowing  those  who  refused  his  rule  time  to 
remove  their  goods  and  transfer  themselves  elsewhere.  He 
had  caused  his  soldiers  to  pay  honestly  for  their  victuals 
and  enforced  strict  discipline.  But  the  French  gentry 
showed  no  disposition  whatever  to  *  turn  English/  and  until 
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mach  greater  successes  could  be  won  the  war  was  a  very 
serious  drain  on  the  resources  of  England.  But  the  fall  of 
Bonen  made  each  of  the  French  parties  for  the  moment 
again  willing  to  treat  with  him,  for  the  Dauphin's  friends 
were  still  averse  to  any  pacification  with  Burgundy;  and 
Henry  made  his  profit  out  of  both  of  them.  From  the 
Dauphin  he  obtained  the  complete  neutrality  of  all  the 
country  that  owned  his  authority  between  the  Seine  and 
Loire  outside  Normandy.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
willing  to  concede  the  full  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
with  the  addition  of  Normandy ;  but,  advantageous  as  these 
terms  were,  almost  beyond  reasonable  expectation,  Henry 
would  not  unconditionally  surrender  his  claim  to  the  whole 
of  France,  or  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France, 
without  leaving  himself  at  liberty  to  accept  from  the 
Armagnacs  what  was  refused  by  Burgundy. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  Henry  had  pushed  matters 
too  far ;  for  the  conference  was  broken  off  just  when  Tanguy 
du  ChS^tel,  fearing  a  treaty  might  really  be  effected,  had  come 
at  length  to  offer  terms  of  reconciliation  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. And  so  much,  at  least,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  that 
Henry,  who  would  fain  have  reopened  the  negotiations,  could 
for  the  time  do  nothing  more,  while  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
actually  had  a  meeting  with  the  Dauphin ;  but  the  attempt 
to  compose  their  differences  was  as  unsuccessful  as  before. 
The  English  accordingly  pushed  their  conquests  into  the 
Isle  de  France.  The  Armagnacs  were  then  implored  by  the 
city  of  Paris  to  make  one  more  effort  at  conciliation.  Another 
interview  was  arranged  between  the  Duke  and  the  Dauphin ; 
and  there,  at  Montereau,  after  the  Duke  had  made  his 
obeisance  and  was  even  yet  kneeling,  or  was  just  in  the  act 
of  rising,  a  gang  of  armed  men  rushed  upon  him  and  put 
him  to  death,  Tanguy  himself,  according  to  one  account, 
being  among  the  assassins. 

The  consequences  of  this  atrocious  crime  (which  it  is  im- 
possible to  extenuate  even  as  an  act  of  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  twelve  years  before)  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected. 

*  Tlie  blow  that  felled  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  laid  France  at  Henry's 
feet.  A  wild  cry  for  vengeance  rose  from  Paris.  Before  the  month 
was  out  Henry  had  received  overtures  from  the  city,  and  a  few  days  later^ 
from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philippe  le  Bon.  The  king  was  invited 
to  name  his  own  terms ;  he  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  his  mind 
bad  Jong  been  made  up.' 

His  terms  were  that  he  would  accept  the  French  king's 
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daughter  Catherine  without  dowry,  on  condition  of  his 
having  the  regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  Charles  VI. 
and  the  crown  afber  his  death.  The  Dauphin  was  to  be 
disinherited  as  a  public  enemy  on  account  of  his  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  and  Henry  would  do  his 
best  to  wrest  from  him  and  put  in  his  father's  hands  all  the 
places  which  accepted  his  authority.  Such  was  the  general 
drift  of  the  negotiations  that  f ollowed,  and  provisions  to  the 
same  eflFect  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  Henry 
then  married  Catherine,  and,  under  this  humiliating  treaty, 
was  recognised  as  Begent  of  France  till  his  death.  He  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  worn  out  with  the  intense 
activity  which  his  precarious  policy  had  forced  upon  him, 
after  a  reign  of  nine  and  a  half  years  and  a  year  and  a 
quarter  of  married  life. 

By  a  singular  accident  Charles  YI.  died  only  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  Henry's  infant  son,  not  yet  a  year  old,  was  pro- 
claimed by  virtue  of  the  treaty  King  of  England  and  of 
France  also.  Henry  Y.  had  added  another  kingdom  and 
another  crown  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  successor,  and 
those  responsibilities  devolved  upon  a  child  in  his  cradle ! 
To  make  matters  worse,  no  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  contingency  of  a  long  minority.  Bedford  had 
apparently  been  named  in  the  king's  will  as  Begent  of 
France,  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (who  had 
already  acted  in  that  capacity  in  the  king's  absence),  as 
Begent  of  England.  But  while  Bedford's  appointment  was 
felt  to  be  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  the  Council  declined 
to  carry  out  the  king's  will  with  regard  to  his  brother 
Gloucester.  Duke  Humphrey  was  popvdar  with  the  masses, 
but  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  wise  politicians ;  so  it 
was  resolved  that  England  should  do  without  a  Begent  at  all. 
Gloucester  was  appointed  Protector  of  the  realm,  with  powers 
distinctly  limited,  and  was  only  to  exercise  those  functions 
so  long  as  his  brother  Bedford  was  absent  in  France ;  but 
he  was  to  be  always  responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  way 
he  used  them. 

The  refusal  of  the  Council  from  the  first  to  recognise 
anyone  as  Begent  had  a  result  altogether  remarkable. 
Never  was  royal  babe  in  his  cradle  made  to  perform  such  an 
extraordinary  part  before  the  world.  From  the  first  he  was 
invested,  or  supposed  to  be  invested,  with  all  the  functions 
of  royalty.  As  an  unconscious  infant  he  presided  over  a 
sitting  of  Parliament  and  received  addresses.  Early  in  his 
fifth  year  he  was  knighted  and  conferred  the  dignity  of 
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knighthood  upon  others.  No  mere  external  parallel  to  thiags 
like  these  in  our  own  days  can  convey  to  the  modern  reader 
anything  like  their  real  significance.  A  right  that  might 
almost  be  called  a  divine  right  to  rule  was  acknowledged  in 
this  simple  child  which  had  never  been  acknowledged  in  his 
politic  grandfather.  Weakness  was  sedulously  fenced  about 
by  strength ;  and  Henry  VI.  grew  up  with  a  feeling  of  assured 
possession,  alike  of  his  kingdom  and  of  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects,  to  which  both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  must 
have  been  strangers.  Meek  and  gentle  as  he  was  by  nature, 
he  must  have  felt  himself  from  boyhood  born  to  be  a  king. 
All  the  thrashings  he  gOt,  or  may  have  got,  from  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  as  his  guardian  asked  leave  of  the 
Council  to  inflict  corporal  chastisement,  when  necessary, 
upon  his  royal  charge  for  the  benefit  of  his  morals,  though 
they  may  have  helped  to  teach  him  humility,  did  nothing  to 
impair  his  sense  of  his  own  position;  for  not  one  of  his 
subjects  was  the  least  inclined  to  disparage  it.  And  as 
he  grew  to  manhood  he  was  always  convinced  that  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  rule  by  such  advisers  as  had  been  placed 
about  him  in  youth  or  approved  themselves  to  his  own  feeble 
judgement,  without  even  giving  a  hearing  to  any  others. 

The  government  even  of  one  kingdom  during  a  minority 
in  such  an  age  as  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  task  quite 
sufficient  to  test  to  the  utmost  alike  the  statesmanship  and 
the  patriotism  of  those  who  had  pretension  to  bear  rule. 
But  the  fact  that  there  were  two  kingdoms  to  be  adminis- 
tered at  once,  under  very  different  conditions,  of  course — 
and  that  made  the  matter  all  the  harder — two  kingdoms 
whose  fortunes  must  inevitably  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  and  in  either  of  which  errors  of  judgement  committed 
by  statesmen  must  materially  affect  the  other,  made  the 
problem  one  of  the  most  consummate  difficulty.  Yet  the 
English  were  so  strong  in  the  North  of  France  at  the  death 
of  Henry  V.,  and  the  *  little  King  of  Bourges,*  as  the  Dauphin 
was  called  when  he  was  proclaimed  just  after  his  father's 
death  as  Charles  Yll.,  had  so  few  allies  even  in  the  South 
(for  the  Count  of  Foix,  at  first,  took  part  with  the  English  in 
Languedoc),  that  a  little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
victors  might  not  have  imperilled  much  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  fact,  the  English  successes  went  on  for  nearly 
seven  years  with  very  little  interruption.  The  one  serious 
reverse  they  had  experienced  was  at  the  battle  of  Baug^,  a 
year  and  a  half  before  the  death  of  Henry  V.  But  the  effect 
of  that  discomfiture  had  been  speedily  neutralised,  and,  little 
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as  the  French  lo^ed  foreign  rale,  the  canse  of  England 
seemed  everywhere  the  winning^  cause;  insomuch  that  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  who  had,  just  -after  the  battle  of  Baug6, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Dauphin  against  the  English,  turned 
once  more  and  made  a  treaty  with  Bedford  against  the 
Dauphin,  recognising  Henry  VI.  as  King  of  France. 

Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  English 
cause  in  France  itself  that  skill  or  valour  could  supply.  The 
only  thing  likely  to  weaken  it  was  a  little  indiscretion  on 
the  part  either  of  the  Council  or  of  some  powerful  man  in 
England.  And  this  element  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
contrived  admirably  to  exhibit.  His  scandalous  marriage 
with  Jacqueline  of  Hainault  justly  offended  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  seriously  imperilled  the  alliance  on  which 
everything  depended.  Bedford's  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  preserve  a  good  understanding,  and  he  would 
have  referred  the  validity  of  his  brother's  marriage  to  Pope 
Martin  V.,  when  Humphrey  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hand  and  invaded  Hainault  to  secure  his  wife's  inheritance. 
Even  this  did  not  break  down  the  alliance;  for,  though 
successful  at  first,  the  invasion  ultimately  was  a  failure  and 
the  quarrel  was  narrowed  to  a  personal  one,  which  at  one 
time  it  was  agreed  to  decide  by  single  combat ;  but  in  the 
end  Humphrey  left  his  Jacqueline  at  Mons  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  cousin  of  Burgundy,  and  consoled  himself 
with  the  company  of  his  Eleanor  Cobham  in  England.  The 
duel  between  him  and  Burgundy  was  forbidden  by  the  Pope 
and  the  whole  controversy  referred  to  arbitration. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Council,  under  the  influence 
chiefly  of  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  afterwards 
cardinal,  had  been  anxious  from  the  first  to  keep  within 
limits  the  powers  entrusted  to  such  a  person  as  Duke  Hum- 
phrey. Cardinal  Beaufort  may  have  had  his  own  faults  like- 
wise. Even  his  acceptance  of  the  cardinalate  has  been 
looked  upon  by  some  as  *  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.'  Un- 
doubtedly it  opened  up  new  questions — as  to  the  position, 
that  is  to  say,  of  such  a  dignitary  as  a  cardinal  at  the  King's 
Council  Board,  and  whether  he  had  a  right  to  retain  his 
bishopric  or  to  ofliciate  as  prelate  of  the  Garter — which 
were  not  settled  without  some  discussion,  and  which  no 
doubt,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  raised,  gave  Gloucester 
some  advantages  over  his  rival.  But  the  existence  of  con- 
troversies such  as  these  was  only  a  further  argument  in 
favour  of  the  policy  pursued  from  the  first — to  exalt  the 
royal  authority  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  it  was  from  this 
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view,  no  doubt,  that  the  policy  recommended  by  Bedford  of 
an  early  coronation  met  with  general  approval  in  England  as 
it  did  for  other  reasons  in  Fmnce.  In  the  former  country 
the  act  put  an  end  even  to  the  office  of  Protector,  which 
Duke  Humphrey  had  hitherto  occupied — a  very  distinct 
advantage.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  an 
important  step  could  have  been  taken  quite  so  early  if  the 
critical  position  of  affairs  in  France  had  not  made  it  advi- 
sable to  gain  for  the  authority  of  the  English  king  in  that 
country  the  highest  sanction  that  religion,  war,  and  pageantry 
could  confer  upon  it. 

The  crisis  had  been  brought  about  by  Joan  of  Arc.  No 
doubt  it  might  have  come — indeed,  must  have  come — some 
way  or  other  without  her ;  but,  as  matters  actually  occurred, 
it  came  through  her.  Strange  indeed  was  the  fate  of 
France  when  overrun  with  foreign  armies  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Loire,  when  Orleans  seemed  beyond  hope  of 
rescue,  and  the  cause  of  the  Dauphin  all  but  irretrievably 
lost,  that  the  tide  of  advancing  conquest  should  have  been 
turned  by  an  enthusiastic  peasant  girl !  Let  us  do  all  honour 
to  her  enthusiasm ;  and  we  should  certainly  not  value  it  the 
less  when  the  seemingly  miraculous  incidents  of  her  career 
are  nearly,  if  not  completely,  accounted  for  by  careful 
examination  of  circumstances.  That  her  counsels  were 
really  overruled  for  strategical  reasons  where  they  would 
have  been  manifestly  dangerous;  that  she,  nevertheless, 
*  nearly  ruined  all  by  her  precipitancy  *  on  one  occasion ; 
that  among  the  practical  conductors  of  the  war,  one  or  two 
at  least  disbelieved  in  her  all  along,  and  that  some  were  not 
particularly  grateful  for  the  renewed  strength  and  vigour 
she  had  imparted  to  their  cause,  are  facts  which  in  no  way 
tend  to  diminish  her  real  merit.  Her  story  has  never  been 
so  clearly  told  in  English  as  in  the  book  before  us,  and  it  is 
none  the  less  a  wonderful  one  because  it  seems  now,  one 
might  say,  so  natural.  Bom  and  brought  up  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  French  territory,  in  a  district  which  sympathised 
with  the  Dauphin,  while  all  around  was  Burgundian  on  one 
side  or  subject  to  the  English  on  the  other,  this  hardy  girl  of 
seventeen  had  heard  voices  and  had  dreamed  dreams  ever 
since  one  hot  summer's  day,  when,  being  then  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  she  had  suffered  ^  something  very  like  a  sun- 
^  stroke.'  The  spirit  in  which  the  children  of  Champagne 
fought  out  the  battle  between  French  and  English  in  their 
playgrounds  after  armed  resistance  had  been  crushed  still 
animated  this  ardent  girl's  bosom ;  and  her  voices  bade  her 
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go  and  find  the  Daaphin  ^  and  lead  him  to  be  duly  crowned 
*  at  Bheims  as  King  of  France.'  She  did  the  work.  She 
relieved  Orleans.  She  brought  the  Dauphin  with  her  to 
Kheims,  where  he  was  crowned ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever,  at  least  no  openly  expressed  doubt,  in 
that  day,  that  her  success  was  due  to  supernatural  influence, 
either  from  heaven  or  hell.  The  English  took  the  latter 
view  of  its  origin,  and  many  of  their  French  opponents  really 
believed  that  they  were  right. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  in  France  gave  him  a  great 
advantage,  which  it  was  felt  necessary  to  balance  by  the 
coronation  of  Henry  in  that  country  also.  But  he  had  to  be 
crowned  in  England  first,  and  the  rite  was  performed  before 
he  had  quite  completed  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  A  few 
months  later,  child  as  he  still  was,  he  crossed  the  Channel, 
and  led  an  army  into  France — an  army  which  it  was  difficult 
to  collect,  owing  to  the  general  fear  of  that  terrible  Maid. 
Only  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  Beaufort,  who  had 
just  been  made  cardinal,  was  received  in  England  in  state, 
and  was  allowed  to  proclaim  a  crusade  and  to  muster  men 
for  the  war  against  the  heretics  of  Bohemia.  England 
thought  at  the  time  that  she  had  men  to  spare  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  but  now  the  Government  was  fain  to  borrow  the 
services  of  Beaufort's  little  army  for  duty  in  France,  engag- 
ing to  repay  the  Cardinal  afterwards  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign  and  not  to  employ  his  men  in  sieges.  All,  how- 
ever, seemed  for  a  time  of  no  avail ;  the  king  for  three 
months  could  not  venture  to  move  out  of  Calais ;  but  the 
happy  news  of  the  Maid's  capture  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
English  and  cleared  the  way  to  Paris,  where  he  was  at  length 
crowned  in  Notre  Dame  by  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
The  act  had  doubtless  some  effect ;  but  unfortunately  it 
signified  too  much.  Both  countries  were  getting  tired  of  war, 
and  a  compromise  would  have  been  acceptable  on  both  sides 
if  one  could  have  been  arranged  without  loss  of  honour  ;  but 
the  coronation  of  the  English  king  in  France,  though  neces- 
sary as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Charles  YI.,  made  a 
compromise  almost  impracticable.  For  it  meant  that  the 
pretensions  of  Henry  V.  were  still  to  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  English  could  never  recognise  Charles  as  king,  even 
for  purposes  of  negotiation,  without  stultifying  their  own 
acts.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  well  negotiate 
with  Henry  until  he  had  renounced  such  pretensions.  And 
thip,  in  efi'ect,  was  a  most  serious  obstacle  for  many  years  to 
8)1}  thing  like  a  settlement — all  the  more  serious  as  the  Duke 
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of  Bargnndy,  whose  alliance  was  really  the  mainstay  of  the 
English  power  in  France^  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  in 
his  position  as  the  ally  of  an  invader  and  anxious  to  return 
to  his  natural  allegiance.  He  would  fain  have  done  this 
without  renouncing  the  friendship  of  England,  ^nd  he  strove 
hard  to  bring  about  some  reasonable  pacification  by  the 
Congress  of  Arras.  But  the  work  was  beyond  his  power.  The 
English  showed  themselves  utterly  impracticable,  and  rejected 
with  contumely  proposals  which  would  have  given  them  secure 
possession  of  Guienne,  Gascony,  and  Normandy.  Fifteen 
years  later  every  one  of  these  provinces  was  lost,  and  Calais 
was  all  that  was  left  to  England  beyond  the  sea. 

The  infatuation  of  the  English  at  this  crisis  appears  all 
the  more  extraordinary  the  more  it  is  seen  in  detail.  Philip 
was  compelled  to  renounce  their  alliance,  and  their  anger  at 
his  defection  was  extreme;  yet  their  absolute  refasal  to 
allow  of  his  neutrality  was  in  itself  no  small  justification  of 
the  step.  If  he  was  suddenly  converted  from  a  friend  into 
an  enemy,  it  was  really  their  work  and  not  his.  The  blow, 
too,  was  one  of  the  most  severe  that  could  have  been 
inflicted.  Yet  the  fire-eaters  of  that  day  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade people  that  England  was  still  a  match  for  France  and 
Burgundy  combined.  English  naval  supremacy  might  still 
be  turned  to  account ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  in  ballads  how 
by  *  keeping  the  Narrow  Sea* — that  is  to  say,  by  continually 
scouring  the  English  Channel  and  arresting  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  Netherlands — Englishmen  could  compel  the 
Flemings  to  cry  out,  and  so  bring  Burgundy  to  terms.*  No 
such  policy,  however,  was  found  practicable;  at  least,  no 
such  result  was  obtained.  By  very  great  efforts  the  English 
conquests  were  for  a  brief  time  maintained,  and  even  one  or 
two  places  recovered  that  had  been  lost  before ;  but  it  was 
manifest  that  the  English  were  playing  a  losing  game,  with 
very  little  hope  of  retrieving  their  fortunes. 

*  Even  the  mild  King  Henry  YI.,  who  was  all  along  anxious  for 
peace  with  France,  so  greatly  resented  the  defection  of  Burgundy,  that 
ten  years  later  he  expressed  himself  to  a  French  emissary  of  the  Duke 
of  Alen9on  in  these  terms :  '  Le  due  de  Bourgogne  est  Thomme  du 
monde  avec  lequel  j'aurois  le  plus  volootiers  guerre,  parce  qu^il  m*a 
abandonn^  dans  ma  jeunesse,  combien  qu'il  m'ait  fait  le  serment,  et 
sans  que  oncques  lui  eusse  meffait.  Si  je  vis  longuement,  je  lui  feral 
guerre.' — ^De  Beaucourt's  'Histoire  de  Charles  VII.,*  t  vi.  p.  137. 
This  is  the  most  extraordinary  evidence  alike  of  the  bitterness  of 
English  feeling  on  the  subject  (not  natural  to  King  Henry)  and  of  the 
poor  king's  utter  waQt  of  statesmanship  in  giving  expression  to  it. 
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And  while  they  were  losing  their  hold  on  France,  govern- 
ment even  in  England  was  becoming  more  and  more  ineffi- 
cient. The  continual  quarrels  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucestar  not  only  perplexed  the  king*s  policy 
abroad,  but  led  to  much  internal  anarchy  in  England  itself. 
It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  strictly  judicial  opinion  on  the 
conduct  of  either  of  the  parties,  but  enough  appears  on  the 
one  side  to  justify  Sir  James  Ramsay's  view  that  ^  Gloucester 
*  knew  how  to  appeal  to  the  vulgar  side  of  English  feeling.* 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  vulgar  side 
of  English  feeling  had  in  those  days  a  good  deal  of  humili- 
ation to  endure,  and  certainly  required  some  mouthpiece  in 
the  way  of  criticism  and  remonstrance.  Under  such  a 
system  of  government  as  prevails  in  our  days.  Ministers 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  escape  censure  for  the  easy  terms 
on  which  they  consented  to  liberate  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
nor  could  the  cession  of  English  conquests  in  France  on 
Henry's  marriage  with  Margaret  have  been  treated  as  a 
matter  which  did  not  concern  the  general  public.  The 
marriage  itself,  as  Suffolk  well  knew,  was  a  most  momentous 
thing  and  its  conditions  full  of  danger.*  Neither  was  it  at 
all  successful  in  promoting  a  better  understanding  with 
France.  But  it  did  that  which  to  its  promoters  was  a  more 
immediate  and,  perhaps,  a  more  vital  object.  It  strengthened 
them  in  the  Council  against  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
handed  over  the  government  for  a  time  to  their  complete 
control.  The  result  was  to  embitter  the  spirit  of  faction  in 
England  and  to  hasten  the  loss  of  France. 

The  expulsion  of  the  English  from  that  country  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  Comines  as  a  principal  cause  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses;  and  the  explanation  is  accepted. by 
Macaulay  as  that  of  a  shrewd  contemporary  observer.  The 
wealth  of  the  whole  kingdom,  according  to  Comines,  was  no 
longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  nobility  who  had  derived  large 
revenues  from  France,  and  so  they  fought  and  preyed  upon 
each  other.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  in  a  matter  like 
this  the  intelligent  foreigner  was  altogether  mistaken ;  but, 
though  the  facts  on  which  it  was  built  are  true,  the  theory 
seems  rather  insufficient.  It  is  one,  in  fact,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  any  one  who  has  investigated  the  period 
for  himself  from   contemporary  English  sources,  and  Sir 


*  The  cession  of  Maine  seems  to  have  been  extorted  from  Suffolk 
in  France  when  he  went  ihere  to  negotiate  the  marriage  to  avt  id  the 
£iilure  of  his  mission. 
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James  Baoisay  does  not  even  notice  It.     The  Civil  War,  no 
doubt,  was  greatly  due  to  the  loss  of  France,  but  surely  it 
need  not  be  imputed  so  much  to  selfish  greed  as   to  the 
quarrels  and  recriminations  arising  out  of  a  great  national 
humiliation.     Even  these,  however,  would  not  alone  account 
for  a  conflict  of  authority  in  England  which  led  to  the  subver- 
sion of  a  dynasty  now  so  securely  seated  as  that  of  Lancaster. 
For  never  was  loyalty  to  the  throne  a  more  universal  senti- 
ment ;  never  was  it  more  generally  felt  that  ^  the  king  could 
*  do  no  wrong.'     But  unfortunately  the  very  gentleness  of 
Henry's  character  was  associated  with  a  weakness  and  imbe- 
cility that  rendered  him  quite  incapable  of  real  sovereignty ; 
and  the  real  sovereignty  of  a  crowned  and  anointed  king 
was  the  one  thing  absolutely  essential  in  that  day  to  preserve 
the  kingdom  from  discord.     Such  a  king,  if  he  had  only 
known  his  own  mind   clearly,   would    have   been  readily 
obeyed.     But  the  nation  looked  to  Henry  for  decision  and 
found  only  vacillation ;  he  was  nothing  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others.     His  personal  influence  would  have  been 
overwhelming  if  he  could  have  been  said  to  have  any  personal 
influence   at  all;  but  through  all  his  reign  he  was  little 
better  than  a  cipher.     He  discharged,  indeed,  too  well  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  the  functions  of  a  modem  consti- 
tutional sovereign,  accepting  every  change  of  Ministry  that 
was  imposed  upon  him  with  a  quiet  resignation,  which  un- 
fortunately left  it  rather  doubtful  whether  the  acts  of  that 
Ministry  would  in  the  end  be  repudiated  or  maintained ;  or 
whether  a  new  policy  begun  by  violence  in  opposition  to 
his  own  personal  wishes  might  not  receive  his  sanction  quite 
as  much  as  that  which  it  overthrew. 

All  this  became  the  more  clearly  apparent  after  Henry's 
unfortunate  marriage.  One  thing,  indeed,  which  perhaps 
was  a  recommendation  of  the  match  was  the  fact  that  the 
lady's  character  was  almost  the  exact  opposition  of  her 
husband's.  Margaret  of  Anjou  at  once  became  that  personal 
ruler  that  Henry  himself  had  no  capacity  to  be.  She  im- 
ported decision  and  firmness  into  the  royal  counsels;  but 
unfortunately  she  did  not  understand  the  English  character 
or  the  English  Constitution,  and  she  provoked  a  whole  series 
of  violent  revolutions  by  her  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  dis- 
position. She  can  hardly  be  blamed,  indeed,  for  supporting 
Suffolk,  by  whose  diplomacy  she  had  been  made  queen.  But 
a  time  soon  came  when  her  support  of  Suffolk  could  have 
done  him  no  good,  and  would  only  have  added  to  her  own 
unpopularity.    When  disaster  after  disaster  overtook  the 
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English  in  France,  and  their  last  strongholds  were  being 
yielded  to  the  enemy,  nothing  conld  well  have  been  mora 
injurious  to  the  unpopular  Minister  than  any  open  display 
of  the  queen's  favour;  and  she  forbore  to  show  it.  The 
result  was  a  most  painful  exhibition  of  royal  inefficiency. 
The  fountains  of  justice  were  simply  sealed.  SuflFblk  was 
indicted  on  charges  which  in  the  main  were  very  ill-founded. 
He  declined,  however,  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  who  in  truth 
were  anxious  to  avoid  the  responsibility,  and  submitted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  king's  pleasure.  The  king,  in  his  turn, 
declined  to  pronounce  him  either  guilty  or  innocent,  and, 
protesting  that  he  did  not  take  a  judicial  view  of  the  case  at 
all,  bade  him,  simply  by  virtue  of  his  own  submission,  to 
quit  the  country  by  May  1  following,  and  not  return  for  the 
next  five  years.  It  was  a  sentence,  or  a  ukase  rather, 
dictated  by  policy  alone,  and  by  a  very  timid  policy,  against 
all  principles  of  just  and  impartial  government. 

The  immediate  result  was  that  lawless  men  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  murdered  Suffolk  at  sea. 
Then  followed  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  which  in  some 
aspects,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  hardly  so  much  a  revolt 
against  authority  as  a  strangely  organised  attempt  to  restore 
it.  The  men  of  Kent  had  very  legitimate  grievances,  and 
if  they  presented  them  in  an  unwonted  manner,  marshalled 
under  a  mysterious  leader  whose  true  character  it  is  difficult 
to  pronounce  upon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  movement 
produced  much  more  than  a  transient  impression  on  those 
who  bore  the  rule.*  It  was  regarded  by  Margaret  and  her 
friends  as  the  result  of  secret  machinations  on  the  part  of 
Bichard,  Duke  of  York ;  and  whether  this  was  true  or  not 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  was  in  high  favour  among 
the  insurgents.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  dangerous  man  by  the  Court,  who,  having  sent  him  to  Ire- 

•  The  concessions  granted  by  the  Court  to  the  rebels  were  much 
more  marked  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Sir  James  Ramsay  wonders, 
as  others  no  doubt  have  done  before  him,  how  Lord  Scales,  the  governor 
of  the  Tower,  could  have  been  induced  to  surrender  Lord  Say  into 
their  hands  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  City.  The  mystery  is 
explained  in  a  very  able  pamphlet  by  George  Kriehn  on  *  The  English 
Rising  in  1450,'  just  published  in  Germany  (Strasburg:  Heitz  & 
MUndel,  1892),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  king  was*  compelled  to 
grant  a  commission  to  certain  lords  and  justices,  including  Uie  Lord 
Mayor,  *  to  enquere  of  all  persons  that  were  traitors,  extorcioners,  or 
oppressers  of  the  kynges  people.'  Henry,  in  fiict,  bad  agreed  to  put 
bis  fiivourites  upott  trial. 
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land  as  lieutenant  to  be  out  of  the  way,  now  heard  with 
alarm  that  he  was  coming  over  without  having  received  his 
recall,  and  issued  orders  to  stop  him  on  his  landing. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  active  struggle  between  York 
and  Lancaster  commences.  The  Court  was  now  mainly 
influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  heir  of  all  the 
wealth  and  ambition  of  the  Beauforts.  No  doubt,  as  Sir 
James  Bamsay  truly  points  out,  the  rival  claims  of  York  and 
Somerset  to  the  succession  must  have  been  present  to  men's 
minds  for  many  a  year  before ;  and  to  each  of  them  it  was 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  prospective  rights  as  a  question  of 
existence.  *  No  state  could  find  room  for  two  such  com- 
^  petitors.'  Though  the  king  had  been  married  five  years 
he  still  remained  childless,  and  if  he  died  in  that  condition 
the  succession  must  inevitably  fall  to  one  or  other  of  the 
rivals.  The  position  is  thus  summed  up  by  Sir  James 
Samsay : — 

*  If  the  Duke  (of  York)  were  to  be  recognised  as  heir-presumptive, 
he  might  be  called  in  to  take  the  immediate  direction  of  affairs.  He 
was  about  forty  years  of  age ;  he  had  been  for  fifteen  years  in  the 
public  service.  He  had  made  himself  popular  in  Ireland ;  while  in 
Normandy  his  rule,  if  not  marked  by  any  conspicuous  ability,  shone 
by  comparison  with  the  utter  failure  of  his  rival.  But  the  House  of 
Beaufort  was  not  prepared  to  surrender  either  its  actual  hold  on  the 
Government  or  its  chances  of  succession.  Legitimated  by  Pope  and 
Parliament,  they  could  insist  that  the  Lady  Margaret  *  was  the  heir-at- 
law  of  John  of  Gaunt.  If  objection  should  be  taken  to  the  accession 
of  a  female,  they  could  point  to  Somerset  as  the  heir-male  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and,  in  fact,  of  Edward  HI.  As  for  placing  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  obvious  that  his  position 
"  was  too  full  of  danger  to  the  Crown "  to  make  such  a  course 
possible.' 

This  is  exceedingly  well  put.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  if  York's  position  were  recognised  at  all,  his  hereditary 
right,  derived  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  better 
than  that  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Even  to  point  at  it  in 
any  way  was  treason,  for  which  his  father  had  suffered 
under  Henry  V.  Yet  the  Court  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  jealous  of  his  pretensions  ;  for  it  could  only  have  been 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  that  he  at  one  time  formed 
the  very  ambitious  project  of  marrying  his  son  to  a  French 
princess,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the  lS:«nch  king  upon  the 


*  The  mother  of  Henry  YIL,  by  whom  the  Tudors  afterwards 
claimed  the  throne. 
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subject.*  He  was  at  that  time  lieutenant-general  of  France  ; 
and,  though  the  commission  given  to  Somerset  as  Captain- 
General  of  Guienne  somewhat  interfered  with  his  juris- 
diction, the  Court  was  not  unmindful  of  his  services.  But 
that  was  in  the  days  of  Suffolk's  ascendency ;  for  he  did  not 
excite  Suffolk's  jealousy  as  he  did  Somerset's.  He  was 
now,  however,  noted  as  a  dangerous  man ;  and  the  persistent 
efforts  to  exclude  him  from  the  royal  presence  and  from  all 
councils  of  state  were  the  best  justification,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  best  excuse,  for  the  course  he  afterwards  pursued  in 
taking  np  arms  against  the  king.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  showed,  at  first,  much  caution  and  forbearance,  which, 
whether  prompted  by  loyalty  or  discretion,  ought  to  have 
rendered  the  resort  to  arms  unnecessary;  and,  whatever 
ftEtults  may  be  charged  against  him,  his  efforts  to  bind  the 
Gk)vemment  to  distinct  conditions  were  met  by  persistent 
bad  faith.  But  for  this,  to  all  appearance  he  might  have 
remained  a  loyal  subject.  Even  after  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  when  the  king  was  in  his  power,  he  took  no 
undue  advantage  of  his  position,  and  he  was  declared  in 
Parliament  to  be  iree  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
occurrence.  But  five  years  later  he  came  to  Westminster 
with  a  body  of  armed  men,  forced  his  way  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  made  a  formal  claim  of  the  crown,  and  violently 
took  possession  of  apartments  in  the  royal  palace. 

Many  will  doubtless  be  disposed  to  say  vrith  Sir  James 
Bamsay  that  ^  his  head  must  have  been  turned ; '  nor  is  it 
our  purpose  to  say  anything  in  vindication  of  such  a  high- 
handed course  of  action.  It  was  felt  to  be  unjustifiable  at 
the  time,  even  by  his  own  stout  supporter,  Warwick ;  but 
when  government  remains  for  years  in  a  state  of  general 
instability  high-handed  actions  may  be  expected  as  a  natural 
consequence.  This,  at  least,  brought  one  great  question 
before  the  highest  court  of  the  realm ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lords  dealt  with  it  is  very  noteworthy.  When 
the  Duke  desired  their  opinion  on  his  claim,  they  first 
appealed  to  the  king,  as  the  matter  was  ^  so  high '  that  his 
subjects  could  not  discuss  it  without  his  assent.  The  king 
desired  them  to  make  search  what  objections  could  be  raised 
to  the  Duke's  title.  The  Lords  applied  to  the  judges  for 
advic-e,  but  the  judges  declined  to  give  any  opinion.    They 

*  It  is  strange  that  this  view  of  the  matter  seems  not  to  have  straok 
Sir  James  Ramsay,  who  speaks  of  the  proposal  and  the  negotiations 
relating  to  it  as  a  party  move.    (YoL  ii.  p.  62.) 
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were  the  king's  justices,  and  could  not  be  of  counsel  in 
a  matter  between  party  and  party  ;  besides,  it  was  too  high 
a  matter,  as  the  king's  estate  was  ^  above  the  law,  and  passed 
'  their  learning.'  The  whole  responsibility  must  rest  with 
the  Lords  themselves. 

The  Lords  accordingly  produced  five  objections  to  Richard's 
title,  of  which  the  two  first  and  most  weighty  were  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  they  had  already  taken  to  Henry  YI.,  and  the 
Acts  of  Settlement  which  barred  the  Duke's  claim.  From 
a  mere  constitutional  point  of  view  the  House  of  Lancaster 
was  still  strong,  and  was  not  to  be  dispossessed  by  violence. 
The  Duke  could  only  answer  the  objections  on  high  legi- 
timist principles,  insisting  that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  had 
been  wrongly  given  and  that  an  oath  ought  not  to  be  pleaded 
in  support  of  injustice.  Again  the  matter  was  referred  to 
Henry  himself,  and  he  agreed  to  a  compromise,  disinheriting 
his  own  son  and  acknowledging  the  Duke  as  his  successor. 
To  this  the  Duke  also  gave  his  consent,  and  the  agreement 
was  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  York  obtained  Parliamentary 
sanction. 

Constitutionally,  this  should  have  been  an  end  of  the 
matter;  for  there  is  no  higher  authority  on  such  subjects 
than  a  Parliamentary  settlement.  But  it  seemed  as  if 
Parliament  itself  had  been  coerced,  else  it  would  have  given 
no  consideration  to  the  claims  of  York  at  all.  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  son  were  fngitives  at  the  time  (it  seems 
to  have  been  in  Wales  at  tMs  period  that  she  had  her 
adventure  with  the  robber),  and  her  defeated  followers  had 
made  no  appearance  at  Westminster.  But  as  the  latter 
began  to  gather  head  in  Yorkshire  the  Duke  marched 
northwards  to  meet  them  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 
Then  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  became  heir  to  his  pretensions, 
and,  so  far  as  fighting  went,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
competent  to  give  eflEect  to  them. 

Henry  YI.  was  still  king  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  long  as 
he  lived ;  but  as  the  Lancastrians  had  drawn  the  sword 
against  his  statutory  successor,  and  the  king  had  not  been 
able  to  restrain  them,  the  issue  could  only  be  determined  by 
further  fighting.  The  queen  and  prince,  moreover,  had 
passed  to  Scotland,  and  were  bargaining  for  the  aid  of  the 
ancient  enemies  of  England.  Any  allies,  especially  French 
and  Scotch  allies,  were  welcome  to  Margaret  in  her  hour  of 
need.  She  had  no  regard  for  English  national  feeling; 
indeed,  if  we  may  believe  some  French  writers  of  the  time. 
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she  had  before  this  invited  a  French  invasion/  She  made 
things  worse  for  herself  at  this  point  bj  marching  up  towards 
London  with  an  ill-disciplined  force,  consisting  partly  of 
*  Scots,  Welshmen,  and  other  strangers,'  who  pillaged  the 
country  as  they  went,  won  a  victory  over  Warwick  at  St. 
Albans,  and  filled  the  citizens  of  London  with  terror  lest 
they  should  be  pillaged  too.  She,  however,  hesitated  to 
make  the  last  move,  and,  doubtful  of  the  reception  she  would 
meet  with  in  the  City,  withdrew  her  army  again  northwards. 
From  that  time  her  cause  was  doomed.  Young  Edward 
had  already  won  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  now 
joining  with  Warwick  he  arrived  in  Loudon,  where,  declar- 
ing his  title  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens,  he  was 
accepted  then  and  there  as  king  by  popular  acclamation. 
He  immediately  announced  his  accession  by  formal  acts  at 
Westminster;  then  marching  northwards  won  an  over- 
whelming victory  over  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton,  which 
practically  settled  matters.  Henry  and  Margaret  withdrew 
to  Scotland  and  put  the  Scots  in  possession  of  Berwick. 
Later  in  the  year  Parliament  declared  the  three  Henries  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  usurpers,  and  that  Henry  YL  had 
forfeited  his  life-interest  in  the  Crown  by  breaking  his  com- 
pact with  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  making  war  upon 
his  son. 

Edward  lY.  is  pithily  described  by  Sir  James  Bamsay  as 
exhibiting  throughout  his  career  '  the  greatest  capacity  for 
^  the  game  of  war,  and  no  capacity  at  all  for  anything  else, 
'  except  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.'  As  a  warrior  he  was  no 
less  fortunate  than  Henry  Y.,  and  as  a  tactician  he  seems  to 
have  excelled  him ;  but  he  had  none  of  Henry's  sobriety  and 
political  astuteness.  Except  in  the  field  when  the  time  of 
action  came,  he  was  perpetually  missing  his  aim.  In  war 
he  never  missed  it,  though  his  carelessness  in  allowing 
dangers  to  grow  up  unheeded  caused  at  one  time  his  abrupt 
flight  from  the  kingdom.  So  with  all  his  military  skill  he 
gained  nothing  for  himself  except  peace  in  his  latter  days — 
and  a  somewhat  inglorious  peace,  too,  as  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries felt  it.  He  was  not  the  man  to  add  another 
kingdom  to  his  own,  or  even  to  enlarge  his  own  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  province.  He  could  make  a  stir  about  vindicating 
the  old  claims  in  France,  tax  his  people  and  raise  benevo- 

*  The  fact,  however,  is  doubted  by  De  Beaucourt  and  apparentlv 
discredited  by  Sir  James  Bamaay,  on  the  ground  that  her  enemy  York 
was  not  at*the  time  at  the  head  of  afiaira. 
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lences  for  the  parpose,  cross  the  sea  with  an  army  and  then 
accept  the  money  of  Lonis  XI.  as  a  tribute  in  satisfaction  of 
all  claims.  Yet,  selfish  and  pleasure-seeking  as  he  was,  he 
was  generally  liked.  As  a  king  he  was  infinitely  better  than 
Henry  VI.  controlled  by  Margaret  of  Anjou ;  and  his  very 
faults  and  indiscretions  were  of  a  kind  calculated  to  increase 
his  popularity.  'The  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster'  had  a 
yery  sbx)ng  sense  of  what  was  due  to  royalty,  and  shook  off 
boon  companions  of  old  days  when  an  heir  once  attained  the 
crown ;  but  this  Yorkist  king  was  a  jovial  fellow,  familiar 
with  citizens  and  rather  too  familiar  with  their  wives.  In 
the  quarrels  of  his  subjects  he  sought  to  be  just ;  in  diplo- 
macy he  was  easily  imposed  upon.  But  he  was  true  to  his 
friends  and  expected  them  to  be  true  to  him  in  return.  He 
was  merciful  towards  reconciled  enemies  and  dismissed 
suspicions  of  their  loyalty  with  a  readiness  almost  verging 
on  simplicity. 

His  romantic  marriage  was  highly  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  had  been  just  three  years  king;  and  notwith- 
standing his  decisive  victory  at  Towton,  they  were  years  of 
constant  disquiet,  full  of  invasions  or  alarms  of  invasion — the 
Scots  besieging  Carlisle,  the  French  expected  on  the  coast. 
Queen  Margaret  landed  in  Northumberland,  castles  won  and 
lost  again  by  each  of  the  rival  parties.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled once  to  go  north  as  far  as  Durham  to  reduce  the 
northern  fortresses;  and  now  he  was  on  his  way  thither 
again  to  suppress  a  new  Lancastrian  rising.  But  from 
Stony  Stratford  he  rode  over  *  as  if  on  a  hunting  expedition ' 
early  on  May  1  to  Grafton  Regis,  the  residence  of  Earl 
Bivers,  returning  at  night  to  Northampton.  That  day  at 
Grafton  he  had  secretly  married  Elizabeth  Wydeville ;  and 
it  was  said  that  he  spent  two  or  three  nights  there  while  the 
Court  remained  at  Northampton,  only  resuming  his  north- 
ward progress  on  May  4,  when  he  went  on  to  Leicester. 
Meanwhile,  Montagu  was  fighting  his  battles  in  Northum- 
berland, and  the  last  attempts  of  the  Lancastrians  in  the 
North  were  crushed  in  his  absence  on  May  14  at  Hexham. 

Thus  at  the  very  moment  when  his  throne  was  finally 
secured  by  the  work  of  his  friends  the  Nevilles,  Edward  had 
done  a  thing  that  was  pretty  sure  to  alienate  the  very  men 
who  were  so  earnestly  fighting  for  him.  The  matter  was 
kept  secret  for  months,  as  well  it  might  be.  Many  a  desir- 
able match  for  the  king  had  already  been  talked  about,  in- 
cluding Isabella  of  Castile  (who  by  her  own  account  would 
not  have  been  unwilling),  and  probably  the  first  overtures 
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had  been  made  for  the  hand  of  Bonne  of  Savoy.  Certainly 
negotiations  for  that  match  seemed  to  be  in  progress  after 
the  king  was  actually  married,  and  Warwick  was  just  about 
to  go  over  to  France  to  complete  matters  when  the  secret 
was  at  length  revealed.  No  wonder  that  the  King-maker 
was  disgusted,  and  many  others  were  disgusted  along  with 
him  ;  especially  as  the  new  queen  and  her  relations  quickly 
absorbed  the  good  things  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
royalty  to  bestow  and  stopped  the  way  to  promotion  for 
many  who  had  a  just  right  to  be  considered.  Immediately 
it  was  found  that  these  upstarts  had  got  the  pick  of  wealthy 
heirs  and  heiresses  in  marriage.  And  provided  the  prize 
were  a  rich  one  other  considerations  seemed  to  be  put  aside ; 
insomuch  that  the  queen's  brother,  a  lad  of  twenty,  was 
paired  with  a  Duchess  of  Norfolk  verging  on  fourscore. 
But  a  more  serious  consequence  still  was  that  the  old 
nobility  were  supplanted  at  the  king's  council  board.  The 
marriage  itself  was  calculated  to  affect  foreign  policy,  and 
the  Wydeville  influence  was  persistently  used,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Warwick,  in  favour  of  a  Burgundian  as  against  a 
French  alliance. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  Lancastrian  reaction  com- 
menced below  the  surface  among  those  who  had  been  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  House  of  York.  If  a  king 
could  be  made  by  dint  of  very  hard  fighting,  could  he  not 
be  unmade  again  when  he  proved  himself  ungrateful  ?  The 
question  of  allegiance  in  the  abstract  was  perplexing,  when 
two  anointed  kings  existed  in  England  at  once.  Had  the 
first  been  rightfully  deposed  after  all  ?  It  was  of  course  a 
question  for  leading  men  like  Warwick  to  decide.  The 
common  people  would  follow  their  leaders  and  leave  the 
responsibility  to  them.  A  counter-revolution  would  not  be 
unpopular  if  it  only  brought  peace.  We  need  not  say  how 
it  was  ultimately  effected.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
story  of  Warwick's  revolt,  of  the  brief  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  of  Edward's  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  But 
though  Edward  regained  what  he  had  lost  and  ended  his 
days  in  peace,  the  House  of  York  had  lost  real  strength.  It 
was  restored  by  tyranny,  perfidy,  and  murder,  was  rent, 
too,  by  internal  dissension,  and  its  final  extinction  in 
the  overthrow  of  Eichard  III.  was  but  the  natural  result 
of  its  own  heartless  ambition  and  utter  demoralisation. 

Thus  it  was  that  feudalism  finally  destroyed  itself.  It 
went  out  with  the  Flantagenets,  and  the  Tudors  made  it 
their  special  mission  to  guard  against  its  possible  revival. 
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There  were  to  be  no  more  noblemen  commanding  hosts  of 
retainers,  except  for  the  king's  own  set^ice,  when  they 
received  a  special  summons  for  offensive  or  defensive  array. 
The  faintest  suspicion  of  another  leader  playing  the  part  of 
Warwick  the  King-maker  was  sure  to  be  visited  witi^  the 
penalty  of  treason ;  and  a  new  era  began  under  those  wiaa 
and  unscrupulous  sovereigns  in  which  the  middle  classes 
were  elevated  and  the  nobility  depressed.  It  was  a  cruel 
time,  but  it  was  one  of  continued  growth  and  power ;  while 
the  story  that  Sir  James  Ramsay  has  related  to  us  is  a  story 
of  decay.  Yet  it  is  well  that  we  have  now  a  full  and 
careful  narrative  of  those  dying  convulsions  of  feudalism 
derived  from  such  imperfect  records  as  the  disorders  of 
those  days  have  left  to  us.  Sir  James  appears  to  have  made 
every  effort  to  arrive  at  truth  and  does  full  justice  to  his 
predecessors  in  the  search,  often  preferring  to  state  facts  in 
the  words  of  others  rather  than  use  language  of  his  own. 
But,  careful  and  conscientious  as  his  work  appears  to  be,  we 
note  some  points  which,  if  not  positive  errors,  seem  at  least  to 
call  for  explanation.  Considering  the  special  pains  he  seems 
to  have  taken  to  correct  received  accounts  of  battles  and 
illustrate  them  with  accurate  maps  of  the  battle-fields,  it  is 
strange  that  he  has  gone  in  some  instances  against  tradi- 
tional views,  not  only  without  but  apparently  in  the  teeth 
of  evidence.  Of  this  the  most  signal  instance  is  the  account 
given  of  the  battle  of  Barnet,  together  with  the  map  in 
which  the  lines  of  both  armies  are  drawn  up  north  and  south 
instead  of  east  and  west  according  to  local  tradition.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  that  we  can  see  to  suppose  that 
Warwick's  army  encamped  along  the  high  road  that  goes 
northward  from  Barnet.  However  bad  a  strategist  he  may 
have  been,  he  surely  must  have  expected  Edward  to  block 
his  way  to  London;  but  according  to  the  map  he  seems 
rather  to  have  expected  an  enemy  from  the  east,  and  Edward 
(more  extraordinary  still)  did  not  block  his  way  to  London 
at  all !  The  positions  shown,  moreover,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  story  of  the  repulse  the  Yorkists  sustained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fray,  when  their  left  was  driven  in  by 
Warwick's  right,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  fugitives 
filled  Barnet  and  London  with  the  news  that  the  day  was 
lost.  If  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  had  been  such  as 
are  given  in  the  map,  the  fugitives  would  have  been  driven 
northwards,  or  at  all  events  eastward,  and  would  not  soon 
have  found  their  way  either  to  Barnet  or  London.  1 

There  is  more  to  be  said,  undoubtedly,  for  the  novel  view  ' 
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taken  of  the  encampments  and  movements  of  the  armies  at 
Bosworth  Field ;  for  it  is  a  view,  one  would  say,  highly  pro- 
bable in  itself ;  but  unfortunately  it  seems  absolutely  irre- 
concileable  with  the  statement  of  Hall,  that  Richmond  ^  had 
*  the  sun  at  his  back  and  in  the  faces  of  his  enemies.'  The 
conditions,  according  to  Sir  James  Eamsay's  map,  would  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this ;  for  Richard's  army  would  have 
the  sun  at  their  backs,  while  Henry's  would  have  it  in  their 
faces.  Hall's  statement,  moreover,  is  derived  from  Polydore 
Vergil,  who  undoubtedly  obtained  his  information  from  those 
who  had  taken  pai*t  in  the  battle,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  distrust  it.  Apparently  Sir  James  Bamsay  thinks  Foly- 
dore's  statement  (which,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  about  the 
sun  being  in  the  ifaces  of  the  enemy)  did  not  apply  to  the 
final  position  taken  up  by  Henry's  forces,  and  could  only 
have  been  partly  correct  after  all ;  for  he  says  that  after  pass- 
ing the  marsh  *  they  had  partly  got  rid  of  the  sun,  which  till 
^  then  must  have  shone  in  their  faces.'  But  surely,  if  we 
accept  the  statement  *  solem  a  tergo  reliquit,'  it  can  hardly 
be  construed  to  mean  that  the  sun  was  only  a  little  less  in 
their  eyes  than  it  had  been  before. 

Criticisms  like  these,  no  doubt,  inight  be  multiplied,  and 
probably  will  be  as  time  goes  on.  Sir  James  Bamsay  will 
hardly  find  in  all  the  previous  periods  of  our  history  about 
which  he  proposes  to  write  so  many  matters  of  doubt  and 
controversy  as  in  the  period  of  which  he  has  treated  in  these 
volumes,  and  if  he  has  failed  in  some  instances  to  find  the 
true  way  amid  a  number  of  devious  paths,  it  does  little  to 
diminish  the  value  of  a  work  which,  whatever  future  dis- 
coveries and  investigations  may  do  to  increase  our  knowledge, 
is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  standard 
history  of  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
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Abt.  V. — 1.  Colour-Blindness  and  Colour-Perception.  By 
r.  W.  Edeidge-Geebn,  M.D.,  P.G.S.    London :  1 891 . 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Colour-Vision.  Appointed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.     1892. 

An  old  and  well-known  proverb  tells  us  that  there  are 
-^  *  None  so  blind  as  those  that  won't  see,'  but  a  truer 
version  of  it  would  have  been,  *  None  so  blind  as  those  who 
^  cannot  see ; '  meaning,  not  the  hapless  beings  actually 
deprived  of  sight,  but  those  who  are  suffering  from  what  is 
called  'colour-blindness' — the  immediate  subject  of  the 
present  article.  This  word  has  been  current  for  many  years 
past,  but  it  is  scarcely  until  our  own  time  that  it  was  deemed 
to  be  one  of  serious  importance,  far  less  to  demand  enquiry 
at  the  hands  of  a  special  commission.  Our  first  business, 
therefore,  is  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  'colour- 
'  blind.'  The  common  notion  is  that  it  designates  those 
persons  who  from  defective  vision  see  the  whole  range  of 
ordinary  colours  but  imperfectly,  and  without  any  distinct 
clearness.  This,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  by 
no  means  an  accurate  definition. 

There  are  some  few  people  who  fail  to  distinguish  blue 
from  green,  and  others,  equally  few,  who  only  see  in  mono- 
chrome (i.e.  one  tint  common  to  all  the  objects  discerned) ; 
but  the  colour-blindness  most  common,  and  therefore  most 
dangerous,  is  the  so-called  '  red-green  blindness,'  in  which 
there  is  a  total  failure  to  distinguish  between  red  and  green 
— that  is  to  say,  a  red-green  blind  man  will  regard  a  certain 
hue  of  green  as  identical  with  some  hue  of  red,  another  of 
green  as  identical  with  white,  while  a  third  class  of  sufferers 
will  also  fail  to  see  red  at  all  of  another  particular  hue.  As 
long  as  this  failure  is  confined  to  the  one  individual  sufferer 
the  matter  is  of  no  great  import  but  to  himself.  But  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  very  three  colours — white,  red, 
and  green — are  used  on  our  railways  as  safety  and  danger 
signals  at  night,  and  not  unfrequently  even  by  day,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ten  thousand  ships  of  all  nations  that  plough 
the  broad  sea,  where  the  same  colours  are  in  use  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  the  question  suddenly  expands  into  one  of 
national  importance.  To  place  men  who  are  red-green 
blind  in  positions  where  the  colours  ought  to  be  instantly 
and  correctly  recognised  may  be  the  fatal  cause  of  irre- 
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parable  disasters.  The  peril  is  equally  great  bj  land  and 
bj  sea.  The  signalman  or  the  engine-driver  who  thinks  he 
beholds  the  white  flame  of  safety  when  he  is  actually  looking 
on  the  red  blaze  of  peril  may  in  a  moment  hurl  to  swift  death 
himself  aod  the  hundreds  of  other  passengers  entrusted  to 
his  guidance.  Just  in  the  same  fashion,  if  the  pilot  or  the 
look-out  man  on  board  one  of  the  mighty  leviathans  that 
traverse  all  seas  should  at  night  mistake  the  green  light 
on  an  approaching  vessel  for  the  red,  and  ^  port '  his  helm 
when  ^  starboard '  alone  is  safe,  a  fatal  collision  may  ensue 
before  the  terrible  error  can  be  rectified.  The  magnitude 
of  the  danger  assumes  its  true  proportion  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  are  at  present  upwards  of  120,000  seamen 
afloat  (exclusive  of  the  Eoyal  Navy)  in  the  mercantile 
service  alone,  to  many  thousands  of  whom  is  committed  the 
special  charge  of  guiding  a  ship's  course,  and  on  whose 
vigilance  and,  above  all,  absolute  clearness  of  vision,  her 
safety  from  hour  to  hour  depends.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of 
the  vast  body  of  men  now  employed  on  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  railway  that  thread  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  millions  of  human  beings  whose  daily  safety  depends  on 
the  eyesight  of  a  single  signalman  or  driver,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

The  appointment,  therefore,  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  colour-vision  is  to  be  hailed  with  general  satis- 
faction, and  doubly  so  when  we  find  that  the  constitution 
of  the  committee  is  in  all  respects  most  admirable.  Few  in 
number,  well  chosen,  the  members  being  all  men  of  known 
and  marked  ability  and  scientific  research,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  they  have  not  only  done 
their  work  well,  but  produced  an  exhaustive  report  of  singu- 
lar clearness  and  interest.  Blue-books,  as  a  rule,  are  mere 
dry,  dusty,  diet  to  the  general  reader ;  but  the  report  now 
before  us  is  not  only  readable  from  beginning  to  end,  but 
abounding  in  information  about  a  subject  of  which  little  is 
accurately  known,  and  most  of  us  would  like  to  know  more. 
The  committee  have  held  thirty  meetings,  examined  upwards 
of  500  persons  sufiering  from  colour-blindness,  carefully 
tried  and  tested  all  the  best  methods  and  apparatus  for 
detecting  its  presence,  and  taken  the  viva  voce  evidence  of 
the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  various  railways,  medi- 
cal officers,  and  other  experts ;  so  that  the  body  of  information 
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contained  in  their  report,  drawn  from  the  best  sonrces,  is  to 
be  relied  on  as  trustworthy,  accurate,  and  complete. 

Into  the  strictly  scientific  details  as  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  colour-blindness,  the  colour-sense  generally,  normal 
vision,  and  the  spectrum — full  of  interest  though  these 
details  are — there  is  no  need  for  us  to  enter,  our  object 
being  simply  to  point  out  the  wide  extent  of  the  evil,  its 
importance  and  gravity,  the  dangers  attending  it,  and  the 
remedies  proposed  after  long  and  careful  enquiry.  First, 
as  to  its  prevalence,  minute  accuracy  is  not  possible ;  but, 
assuming  that  the  percentage  of  congenital  colour-blindness 
among  sailors  is  the  same  as  that  among  any  other  com- 
munity of  males,  the  disease  is  widely  spread,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  50,000  men  examined  by 
three  authorities  of  the  highest  eminence,  the  average  num- 
ber afiFected  was  nearly  4  per  cent.  Thus,  taking  the  total 
number  of  sailors  in  the  mercantile  marine  service  alone  to 
be  120,000  (exclusive  of  pilots,  canal,  and  lightermen),  we 
have  about  4,600  colour-blind  now  holding  positions  in 
which  the  correct  interpretation  of  coloured  lights  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  to  these  must  be  added  all  the 
thousands  similarly  employed,  and  similarly  deficient,  in  the 
Itoyal  Navy.*  In  some  cases  the  evil  has  been  found  to  be 
even  worse.  In  May  1888  no  fewer  than  320  sailors 
were  examined  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  at  Tilbury  Docks,  and  among  them  16,  or  5  per 
cent.,  were  found  unable  to  discriminate  between  red  and 
green — i.e.  between  danger  and  safety — and  therefore 
totally  nnfit  to  take  part  in  the  guidance  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

*  No  care  is  taken,'  says  Mr.  Bickerton,  of  Liverpool  (when 
examined  at  great  length  by  the  commissioners),  ^  no  care 
'  whatever,  to  prevent  colour-blind  boys  from  being  brought 

*  up  to  the  sea  life.  I  examined  the  whole  number  of 
'  youths  on  board  the  five  training-ships,  "  Conway,'* 
'  "  Akbar,'!  ''  Clarence,"  ''  Indefatigable,"  and  «  Clio  "—in 

*  all  1,056— and  found  among  them  a  total  of  34  colour- 

*  blind  being  specially  trained  for  a  profession  which  they 

*  were  physically  and  morally  unfitted  to  enter.'  On  hearing 
this  evidence,  '  Can  jou,'   said  the  chairman,  *  make   any 


*  la  the  Rojal  Navy,  the  system  of  examination  and  of  tests  being 
the  most  efficient,  the  average  percentage  of  colour-blind  men  is  much 
less,  though  it  is  said  the  naval  officers  are  not  re-examined  after  being 
appointed  to  any  given  command. 
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'  exact  numerical  statement  as  to  persons  on  the  seas  whom 

*  yon  regard  as  unfit  for  their  duties  ?  *      *  I  am  aware/  was 
the  reply,  *  of  11  colour-blind  men  who  were  bound  appren- 

*  tices  when  I  was  consulted,  but  had  been  at  sea  for  many 

*  years  ;   of  4  able  seamen  of  many  long  years  of  service ; 

*  of  7  officers,  holding  high  and  responsible  positions,  having 

*  served  for  terms  of  from  six  to  thirty  years,  all  colour- 

*  blind,  and  therefore  unfit  for  their  work/ 

Stronger  language  than  this  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine ; 
but  this  the  same  witness  again  and  again  corroborates  in 
his  further  evidence — as,  for  example,  when  he  examined 
the  boys  of  the  Seamen's  Orphanage — and  out  of  a  total  of 
1 35  found  6  colour-blind  and  unfit  to  be  trained.  To  the 
same  effect  speaks  Captain  Macnab,  chief  examiner  and 
secretary  to  the  Local  Marine  Board  at  Liverpool,  who,  out 
of  942  men  brought  before  him  for  examination,  found 
34  to  be  totally  disqualified  for  one  vital  part  of  their  work. 

Turn  elsewhere,  and  the  evidence  tends  precisely  in  the 
same  direction.  The  special  committee  of  the  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society  of  London,  having  had  brought  under  their 
notice  twenty-eight  of  the  chief  educational  establishments 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country,  including  Christ's 
Hospital,  Eton,  Westminster,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  Boyal 
Medical  Benevolent  College,  and  Ley's  school,  Cambridge, 
foundthat,  out  of  14,846  males,  61 7  were  colour-blind,  giving 
even  a  higher  average  than  4  per  cent.  Such,  therefore, 
must  be  fairly  counted  to  be  the  average  of  colour-blindness 
throughout  Great  Britain,  taken  widely  and  impartially 
throughout  the  great  body  of  the  population,  and  thus 
proving  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who, 
though  excellent  citizens  in  all  other  respects,  are  yet 
debarred  from  entering  on  either  of  two  great  channels  of 
active  service  without  endangering  their  own  lives  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  thousands  of  others  for  a  time  in  their 
charge. 

It  is  not  without  interest  also  to  note  Mr.  Brudenell 
Carter's  evidence  as  to  the  statistics  of  an  examination  into 
colour-blindness  in  Japan.  Two  regiments  of  infantry,  each 
numbering  six  hundred,  belonging  to  the  Tokio  garrison, 
came  under  his  notice,  and  out  of  the  total  of  1,200 
68  men  were  found  to  be  colour-blind,  or  of  incomplete  and 
weak  colour-vision.  Some  such  average  probably  obtains 
among  the  whole  force  of  the  British  army,  especially  among 
the  troops  stationed  on  foreign  service,  and  how  far  this 
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evil  may  interfere  with  a  due  discharge  of  his  duties  by  the 
young  recruit  he  will  have  to  consider. 

Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  and  that 
is,  the  necessity  for  making  the  test  examination  far  more 
stringent  and  searching  than  it  now  is.  At  present  not  only 
is  a  change  needed  in  the  scope  of  examination,  but  an 
improvement  in  the  examiner.  We  are  more  and  more 
convinced — say  the  Ophthalmological  Committee — that  *  a 
^  competent  examiner  is  not  made  in  a  day  or  even  in  a  month, 
'  and  that  even  with  large  experience  much  judgement  and 

*  skill  are  necessary  to  interpret  rightly  the  acts  of  the 
'  examined.' 

We  consider,  says  the  report  of  the  special  commission, 
that  the  present  tests  and  methods  of  applying  them  are 
opeu  to  grave  objection;  on  some  railways  there  is  no 
adequate  system  for  testing  the  vision  of  applicants  for 
employment.  Men  of  deficient  or  faulty  sight  often  manage 
to  pass  undetected,  and  having  thus  obtained  entrance 
contrive  to  get  a  footing  and  secure  employment  long  after 
they  become  really  unfit  to  discharge  it  efficiently.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things  ;  as  on  the 
South- Western  Bailway,  whei'e  men  entering  the  service  are 
tested  before  admission,  again  when  promoted  to  be  firemen, 
and  every  second  year  after  that ;  while  if  during  one  of 
these  biennial  periods  a  man  is  promoted  to  be  a  driver,  he 
is  again  specially  examined. 

Nor  are  the  mischievous  arts  of  the  *  crammer  '  unknown 
even  on  this  dangerous  ground ;  though  it  is  not  easy  at  first 
to  see  how  their  aid  can  be  successfully  invoked.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission,  however,  put  the  question 
beyond  a  doubt  during  the  evidence  of  Captain  Macnab,  an 
expert  of  long  experience.     *  K,'  said  he,  *  these  crammers 

*  cannot  develope  colour-sense,  how  do  they  help  the  can- 
'  didate  ?  Is  it  by  showing  them  the  lamps  or  using  the 
'  other  apparatus  ?  '  'I  beUeve,'  replied  the  witness,  *  that 
'  they  provide  themselves  with  a  set  of  colours  as  nearly  like 

*  ours  as  possible,  or  actually  the  same.     I  know  of  one 

*  such  teacher.  He  would  show  a  colour  to  the  candidate 
'  with  diseased  vision,  who  perhaps  would  call  it  "  red,"  and 

*  tell  him  that  whenever  he  saw  that  which  appeared  to  him  to 
'  be  "red"  he  must  call  it  *' green,"  and  so  on  throughout 
'  the  various  tests.' 

In  this  YTVLj  a  man  may  actually  acquire  not  only  a  falsely 
assmoed  power  of  colour-vision,  but,  what  is  practically  of 
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equal  importance,  a  colour  knowledge ;  always  of  vital  neces- 
sity, because  the  man  on  the  look-out  must  transmit  the 
name  of  the  light  he  sees  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  if 
he  gives  the  wrong  name  disaster  may  follow. 

Nor  is  colour- vision,  or  a  knowledge  of  colours,  the  only 
requisite  for  an  efficient  look-oat  roan.  He  should  possess 
strong,  keen  sight.  The  authorities  cannot,  they  say, 
prevent  a  man  with  weak  eyes  going  to  sea,  though  he 
would  not  see  clearly  in  a  heavy  wind  or  rain ;  while  a  thick 
fog  actually  interferes  with  the  lights  themselves,  takes  from 
the  carrying  power,  and  turns  a  green  light  to  white — i.e. 
signals  ^safe  all  through'  when  'caution'  is  demanded. 
Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  look-out  man  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  one  green  light  by  its  appearing  white  and  the 
other  red,  because,  says  Mr.  Macnab,  he  might  thus  mistake 
a  steamer  for  a  fishing-boat.  He  has  often  no  time  for 
deliberation  in  forming  a  judgement.  It  often  happens  that 
the  light  cannot  be  seen  until  the  approaching  vessel  is  close 
at  hand,  when  one  false  move  precipitates  disaster. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  an  efficient  sailor  to  be  a  keen  judge 
of  colours  when  close  at  hand ;  he  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  red  and  green  lights  at  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  to  discern  the  white  light  of  a  steamer  at  a  distance  of 
five  miles ;  and  though  on  railways  such  long  sight  may  not 
be  needed,  none  the  less  is  the  signalman  in  his  lonely  box, 
and  the  driver  in  his  swift  rush  through  the  black  night  or 
the  blinding  fog,  bound  to  possess  an  equally  correct  vision, 
and  a  power  of  prompt  decision  that  admits  of  no  doubt  or 
hesitation.  The  same  colours — red,  green,  and  white — are 
used  for  similar  purposes  on  both  services  by  rail  and  at 
sea;  but,  strange  to  say,  even  on  railways  there  is  no 
absolute  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  difierent  signals,  and  a 
man  passing  from  one  company  to  another  may  thus  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  peril  be  easily  confused  and  led  into  a 
fatal  blunder.  But  at  this  point  it  may  be  asked.  What 
proof  is  there  that  colour-blindness  is  in  any  case  the  actual 
cause  of  disaster  either  in  railway  accidents  or  the  more 
terrible  collisions  at  sea  ?  If  it  be  answered  that  we  have 
no  positive  proof,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  absence 
of  proof  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
enquiry  which  follows  the  occurrence  of  any  disaster  never 
embraces  the  one  point  of  faulty  vision  in  the  person  accused 
of  negligence.  After  many  years  of  wide  experience.  Cap- 
tain  Macnab   distinctly  affirms    that    he    knows    of  '  no 
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^  instances  of  collision  or  shipwreck  where  the  colour- vision 

*  of  the  men  possibly  in  fault  has  ever  been  tested  in  legal 

*  or  other  enquiries.'    And  if  we  are  to  believe  other  wit- 
nesses of  equal  experience  and  equal  credit,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  impute  the  disaster 
to  any  other  cause  so  reasonably  as  to  colour-blindness. 

'Is  it  reaflonable  [says  one  of  these]  to  believe  that  steady, 
married  seamen  (as  many  of  them  are),  with  families  depending  on 
them,  who  have  had  many  years  of  experience  at  sea,  suddenly  lose  all 
judgement  and  common  sense,  and  steer  their  vessels  on  clear  nights, 
or  actually  in  broad  daylight,  and  deliberately  ram  each  other,  to  the 
utter  loss  of  their  own  lives,  ship,  cargo,  and  passengers?  In  no  other 
profession  or  calling  can  any  parallel  case  of  such  infatuated  folly  be 
found.  Why,  then,  in  this  at  Eea  ?  Surely,  in  many  such  disasters, 
defective  vision  must  be  at  the  root  of  the  mischief. ' 

Nor  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bickerton,  of  Liverpool,  less 
cogent. 

'  I  say  [he  repeats]  that  there  are  a  number  of  well-authenticated 
cases  where  disasters  due  to  colour-blindness  and  defective  sight 
actually  occurred,  or  were  but  narrowly  averted.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  if  the  eyesight  of  sailors  on  board  colliding  vessels  were  tested  in 
G>urt,  we  should  find  that  the  cause  was  In  many  cases  neither  ignorance 
nor  negligence,  nor  due  to  "  lubbers,"  but  that  it  was  to  be  traced  to 
colour-blindness  or  defective  sight  in  the  officers  and  men  on  watch.' 

To  this  view,  as  being  a  true  solution  of  the  facts,  the 
report  of  the  commission  strongly  inclines.  How  else, 
indeed,  are  we  to  interpret  the  following  cases  cited  at 
pp.  47-49,  which  we  now  condense  ? 

*  On  the  night  of  July  5,  1875,  there  was  a  collision  near  Norfolk, 
Yiiginia,  between  the  steam-tug  "  Lumberman "  and  the  steamship 
"  Isaac  Bell,"  former  bound  to,  the  latter  from,  Norfolk.  It  occurred  on 
an  ordinary,  clear  night,  at  9  p.m.,  under  circumstances  which,  until 
recently,  seemed  mysterious.  The  master  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
steamer  said  on  oath  that  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  when  signals  were 
made  to  the  tug,  she  was  from  one  to  two  points  on  the  steamer's 
starboard  bow,  and  consequently  the  steamer's  green  light  only  was 
visible  to  the  approaching  vessel ;  yet,  the  master  of  the  tug,  whose 
testimony  was  unsupported,  swore  that  the  steamer's  red  light  was 
exhibited,  and  signalled  accordingly.  The  discrepancy  was  so  great 
that  many  persons  uncharitably  charged  him  with  being  intoxicated, 
though  no  evidence  was  adduced  to  support  the  charge.  By  this 
accident  ten  persons  lost  their  lives.' 

No  examination  as  to  his  vision  was  made  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  afterwards  found,  on  testing  his  eyesight,  that 
the  master  was  colour-blind ;  two  examinations  having  been 
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accorded  to  him,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  them. 
In  this  case  no  donbt  can  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe. 

In  June,  1881,  occurred  a  second  case,  hardly  less  con- 
vincing, in  which  the  pilot  of  the  *  City  of  Austin,*  when 
steering  into  the  harbour  of  Femandia,  mistook  the  colour 
of  the  buoys,  and  thus  caused  the  entire  wreck  of  the  ship 
and  loss  of  her  cargo,  costing  the  owners  40,000i.  This 
man  also,  when  afterwards  examined,  was  found  to  be  not 
only  colour-blind,  but  unable,  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
six  feet,  to  distinguish  any  one  colour  clearly  from  another ; 
his  blindness  being  attributed  by  the  medical  officers  to  an 
excessive  use  of  strong  tobacco — a  fatal  habit  which  the 
commissioners  point  out  as  being  the  frequent  cause  of 
ruined  vision. 

A  third,  and  still  more  recent,  case  of  a  like  peril  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ^  Mercantile  Marine  Reporter,'  where  Captain 
Coburn,  an  old  and  tried  officer,  thus  records  the  facts, 
when  the  steamer  *  Neera  *  was  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool 
to  Alexandria : — 

'  One .  night  [he  says]  shortly  after  passing  Gibraltar,  at  about 
10.30  P.M.,  1  went  on  the  bridge,  then  in  charge  of  the  third  officer,  a 
man  of  about  45  years,  and  up  to  that  time  deemed  to  be  trustworthy 
and  competent  in  every  way.  1  walked  up  and  down  until  about 
11  P.M.,  when  the  third  officer  at  that  moment  saw  a  light  about  two 
points  on  the  starboard  bow.  1  saw  at  once  it  was  a  green  light,  and 
knew  that  no  action  was  called  for.  To  my  utter  surprise,  ^e  third 
officer  called  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  *'  Port  '* — which  he  was  about 
to  do,  when  I  countermanded  the  order,  and  told  him  to  steady  the 
helm,  which  he  did,  and  we  then  passed  the  steamer  safely  about  half 
a  mile  away.* 

The  third  officer,  on  being  asked  why  he  had  ported  the 
helm  to  a  green  light  on  the  starboard  bow,  insisted  that  it 
was  a  red  light  which  he  had  first  seen,  and  to  this  he  held 
in  spite  of  all  the  captain  could  urge  to  the  contrary.  On 
being  tried  again  repeatedly  with  other  colours,  it  was 
clearly  a  mere  matter  of  guesswork  with  him,  and  he  was 
reported  as  being  unfit  to  have  charge  of  the  deck. 

To  the  very  same  efibct  goes  the  evidence  of  another  tried 
officer.  Captain  Heaseley,  on  a  similar  voyage,  as  follows : — 

'  After  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  second  officer, 
in  charge  of  the  deck,  gave  the  order  to  "  Port " — to  my  amazement,  as 
the  lights  to  be  seen  on  the  starboard  bow  were  i^  mast'hei^  and  ^ree^ 
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light,  which  he  firmly  maintained  to  be  red,  and  not  until  both  ships 
were  nearly  abreast  would  he  acknowledge  his  mistake.' 

Captain  Heaseley,  therefore,  *as  a  practical  seamau/ 
strongly  expresses  his  conviction  that  a  great  number  of 
accidents  of  this  kind  are  dae  solely  to  colour-blindness. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  account  for  many  of  them  in 
any  other  way,  or  to  avoid  agreeing  with  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  with  regard  to  this  difficult  and  important 
point,  which  inclines  to  the  view  taken  by  the  naval  experts. 
Other  cases,  strongly  corroborative  of  their  judgement, 
might  easily  be  cited,  but  enough  witness,  we  think,  has 
been  adduced  to  support  the  wisdom  of  their  decision,  if  not 
to  prove  its  truth  in  every  case;  and  more  than  this  can 
scarcely  be  needed. 

If,  therefore,  colour-blindness  is  the  frequent  cause  of 
irreparable,  though  avoidable,  disaster  at  sea,  from  sheer 
inability  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  three  vital 
colours,  red,  green,  and  white,  it  is  only  a  fair  and  logical 
conclusion  that  the  same  fatal  deficiency  is  productive  of 
like  peril  on  our  labyrinth  of  railways.  We  can,  indeed,  in 
this  case  produce  no  positive,  distinct  facts  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  case  of  accident 
no  judicial  enquiry  afterwards  investigates  the  exact  point 
whether  the  engine-driver  or  signalman  supposed  to  be  in 
fault  is  or  is  not  colour-blind.  But,  reasoning  by  analogy, 
all  the  facts  point  in  that  direction,  and  like  effects  must  be 
taken  to  result  from  like  causes.  The  man  who,  in  the  wide 
sea,  unhesitatingly  mistakes  red  for  green,  and  green  for 
red  or  white,  is  an  equally  perilous  and  untrustworthy  guide 
on  the  engine  of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  A  mistake  on  his 
part,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  even  greater  peril, 
as  the  flight  of  but  a  single  minute  makes  his  error  heyond 
any  possibility  of  being  retrieved ;  while  his  own  life,  and 
that  of  hundreds  of  helpless  passengers,  may  actually  depend 
on  his  clearness  of  vision  at  that  supreme  moment. 

Among  the  various  tests  employed  to  detect  the  presence 
of  colour-blindness,  the  best,  simplest,  and  most  efficient  is 
that  one  known  as  Holmgren's;  and  it  may  therefore 
interest  our  readers  to  understand  what  this  test  really 
means.  On  the  Great  Northern  line  this  system  of  testing 
has  for  many  years  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  crowned  with 
marked  success ;  and  from  their  manager's  official  letter  it 
will  1)6  be9t  to  takQ  our  descriptiout 
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As  a  preliminary  trial,  eacli  candidate  is  placed  with  bis 
back  to  the  light  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  and  then 
required  to  count  the  dots  on  a  test  card,  first  with  both 
eyes,  and  then  with  each  separately.  If  he  satisfies  the 
examiner  so  far,  he  is  then  tested  by  the  use  of  Holmgren's 
coloured  wools,  which  consist  of  a  collection  of  small  skeins 
of  coloured  Berlin  wool,  each  of  which  is  loosely  twisted  up, 
and  easily  disentangled.  The  bundles  include  wools  of  red, 
orange,  yellow,  yellow-green,  pure  green,  blue,  violet-purple, 
pink,  brown,  and  grey,  in  varions  shades.  These  being 
placed  in  a  pile,  a  skein  of  the  special  colour  required  for 
examination  is  selected  and  set  apart,  and  the  candidate  is 
required  to  choose  from  the  heap  before  him  other  skeins 
which  most  closely  resemble  the  sample,  and  place  them 
side  by  side.  His  knowledge  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
absolute  white  to  glaring  red  or  brilliant  green,  is  thus 
clearly  ascertained  where  no  art  of  the  crammer  can  possibly 
avail  him.  His  actual  clearness  of  colour-sight  is  decided 
by  the  way  in  which  he  performs  his  task,  in  the  choice  of 
colours  held  up  to  him  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet.  One 
more  confirmatory  step  of  careful  trial,  and  the  ordeal  is 
over,  but  not  entirely  until  then.  Lastly,  the  probationer 
has  set  before  him  three  skeins,  of  vivid  red  like  the  red 
flag  used  for  signals  on  raUways,  of  bright  yellowish-red, 
and  of  scarlet.  If  the  man  be  red-blind,  he  will  match 
the  red  sample  with  a  dark  green,  or  dark  brown  with 
shades  which  to  the  normal  eye  are  darker  than  scarlet. 
The  green-blind  will  select  light  green  or  light  brown 
to  match  the  scarlet  shades  which  are  lighter  than  the 
sample. 

Of  the  various  other  systems  for  testing  the  presence  of 
colour-blindness  in  candidates  for  employment  on  board  ship 
or  as  railway  servants  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  further 
mention,  as  the  commissioners,  after  long  and  careful 
enquiry,  distinctly  pronounce  Holmgren's  to  be  in  all  respects 
the  most  efficient  and  best  fitted  for  general  use.  Of  one 
only,  now  in  use  on  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  a 
word  may  be  said,  not  simply  because  of  its  ingenuity,  but 
also  of  its  entire  difference  from  that  which  has  been  just 
described. 

The  apparatus  there  in  use  consists  of  a  hollow  tube 
about  twelve  inches  square  and  twenty-two  inches  long,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  revolving  disc  having  let  into  it  as 
near  as  possible  the  seven  primary  colours,  great  care  being 
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taken  that  the  red,  green,  and  purple  are  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  actual  signals ; — thus : 


BSD 


(     ^^^    j  [  PURPLB  j 

(     WHITB  )    I   OBAKOBj 


This  disc  is  illuminated  at  the  back,  thus  giving  the 
colours  much  the  appearance  thej  have  on  the  signals ;  the 
appliance  meets  all  necessary  requirements,  and  is  a  fair  if 
not  a  severe  test  of  the  men's  capability  in  quickly  detecting 
colour.  On  examination,  candidates  are  instructed  to  look 
down  the  tube,  and  at  once  state  the  exact  name  and  nature 
of  each  colour ;  and  as  by  means  of  a  handle  any  one  of 
the  colours  can  be  shown  separately,  no  two  men  coming  up 
successively  need  have  the  same  exact  series  in  the  same 
order.  This  is  an  important  advantage ;  for,  when  a  number 
of  candidates  present  themselves  at  one  time,  each  man  is 
eager  to  communicate  to  his  fellow  precise  particulars  of  the 
ordeal  through  which  he  has  passed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  test,  ingenious  as  it 
appears,  is  by  no  means  so  stringent  as  it  might  and  ought 
to  be ;  as  Mr.  Wilson,  after  describing  it,  adds  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  'actual  cases  of  colour-blindness  are  very 
'  scarce,  though  it  is  not  at  all  an  unfrequent  occurrence  to 

*  find  men  coming  up,  especially  from  the  rural  districts, 

*  quite  unable  even  to  name  the  colours  correctly — purely 

*  from  want  of  education.' 

But  ignorance  of  colours  and  colour-blindness,  whether 
springing  from  hereditary  disease  or  from  downright  sheer 
ignorance,  caused  by  actual  physical  deficiency  of  vision  or 
induced  by  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  ardent  spirit,  are 
beyond  all  question  evils  of  such  grave  magnitude  as  to 
demand  and  to  deserve  the  searching  enquiry  of  which  we 
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have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  an  outline.  They  will 
find  in  the  report,  besides  those  noticed  in  our  brief  review, 
many  other  details  of  great  scientific  interest,  handled  by 
men  of  ability  and  long  experience,  in  language  of  singuhur 
clearness  easily  understood  by  the  non-scientific  enquirer. 
Such  points  are  the  exact  meaning  of  normal  vision,  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  of  light  ui)on  the 
optic  nerve,  and  the  various  theories  of  colour-vision,  all  of 
which  will  amply  repay  most  careful  study,  and  to  a  few  of 
these  we  would  now  call  the  reader's  attention  as  matters  of 
real  interest. 

When  two  objects  are  compared  together  for  colour,  the 
large  majority  of  persons  will  agree  as  to  their  identity  or 
diflerence;  their  description  of  that  difference  may  vary 
slightly,  but  in  reality  they  recognise  the  same  variations, 
and  hence  their  vision  is  termed  *  normal.*  How  this  vision 
differs  from  that  of  the  colour-blind  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent when  the  spectrum  is  used  as  a  test.  If  a  thin 
slice  of  white  light  falls  on  a  prism  of  glass,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  a  parti-coloured  band,  named  the  spectrum,  the 
principal  colours,  as  given  by  Newton,  being  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  at  once  clearly  seen 
by  those  possessed  of  normal  sight.  If  the  light  be  that 
from  the  sun,  innumerable  black  lines  will  be  seen,  more 
or  less  interrupting  this  series  of  colours,  but  always  occu- 
pying the  same  position  as  regards  the  colour  in  which 
they  are  situated,  the  more  pronounced  acting  as  milestones 
do  to  a  road.  A  diagram,  even  without  colours,  will  help 
to  show  what  this  band  is  like,  and  the  aspect  it  assumes  to 
normal  vision,  and  to  the  two  chief  forms  of  colour-blind- 
ness, thus : — 
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To  the  violet'hlindj  from  E  to  G  all  becomes  green,  while 
to  those  suffering  from  colour-blindness,  induced  by  disease, 
from  C  to  E  would  appear  pale  drab,  and  from  E  to  Li 
absolutely  white.  Nor  are  even  these  all  the  strange 
defects ;  for  some  red-green-blind  would  say  that  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  were  all  yellow;  while  others,  again, 
whilst  similarly  describing  the  blue  and  violet  part  of  the 
spectrum,  would  substitute  green  for  yellow  in  the  above 
description ;  the  brightest  red  would  be  called  dark  green, 
and  they  would  fail  to  see  at  all  in  the  extremest  red,  the 
spectrum  being  actually  shortened. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  every  colour  in  nature,  as  seen 
by  a  normal  eye,  can  be  expressed  as  a  mixture  of  three,  so 
that  normal  vision  is  tri-chromatic ;  while  in  a  similar  sense 
the  more  pronounced  tjpes  of  ordinary  colour-blindness  are 
di-chromatic ;  and  it  is  actually  true  that  to  the  red-blind 
and  the  green-blind  there  is  one  green  in  the  spectrum  which 
they  cannot  distinguish  from  white. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  colours  to  be  used  as  signals, 
the  desiderata  are  that  they  should  be  as  bright  as  possible, 
and  their  colour  as  distinct  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 
Now  a  red  glass  transmits  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  lumi- 
nosity of  the  lamplight  behind  it;  it  is  also  a  saturated 
colour,  and  appears  unaltered  in  hue  from  whatever  distance 
it  may  be  viewed.     Blue  is  out  of  the  question,  as  a  blue 
glass  vrill  appear  purple,  or  even  whitish,  by  lamplight; 
while  its  luminosity  is  at  the  best  only  4  per  cent,  of  the 
naked  light,  and  in  foggy  weather  may  sink  still  lower. 
The  choice,  therefore,  of  a  red  light  as  a  signal  is  one  in 
which  theory  and  practice  actually  agree,  and  it  is  in  select- 
ing a  second  signal-light  that  the  diflSculty  arises.     The 
only  colour  for  the  latter  purpose  which  the  red-green-blind 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  with  certainty  from  the  red  is 
the  pure  blue,  just  shown  to  be  impracticable.    The  second 
sic^nal,  therefore,  must  be  of  the  kind   most  suitable  for 
normal  colour-vision.     Yellow,  or  greenish  yellow,  is  inad- 
missible, as  under  some  circumstances  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  white  light,  as  is  also  the  case  with  those  greens  which, 
when  suflSciently  light  to  be  effective,  allow  some  red  rays 
to  pass.     It  is  for  such  reasons  that  most  of  the  railway 
companies  have  adopted  as  a  danger  signal  a  rich  ruby-red, 
and  for  a  safety  signal  (where  a  white  light  is  not  used)  a 
blue-green,  varying  slightly  on  different  lines.     Of  all  the 
various  signal-colours  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  com- 
missioners, they  specially  note  the  sealed  pattern  standards 
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of  red  and  green  used  in  the  Rojal  Nary  as  the  best,  and 
suggest  their  adoption  both  for  railways  and  the  mercantile 
marine.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  when  the  time  for 
legblation  comes  this  recommendation  will  be  enforced. 
Any  variety  of  usage  in  this  respect,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
must  sooner  or  later  inevitably  lead  to  disaster.  The  look- 
out man,  or  the  engine-driver,  who  happens  to  pass  from 
the  one  naval  service  to  the  other,  or  from  a  northern  to  a 
southern  line  of  rail,  must  be*  secured  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  slightest  chance  of  confusion  between  differing  systems 
and  codes.  The  perilous  flame  of  red,  the  green  light  of 
caution,  and  the  white  and  welcome  hue  of  safety,  must  tell 
him  one  and  the  same  story,  under  all  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  be  that  story  what  it  may.  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  the  instant  detection  of  the  colour  of  a  signal 
easy ;  and  under  some  circumstances  it  is  one  of  sudden 
difficulty.  It  often  happens  that  a  light  cannot  be  seen 
until  the  approaching  vessel  is  close  at  hand,  when  a  single 
false  move  precipitates  calamity.  Stormy  weather,  at  times, 
may  be  clear ;  but  far  oftener  the  state  of  the  air  is  such  that 
a  man,  upon  seeing  the  lights,  is  close  upon  the  other  vessel 
and  has  little  or  no  time  to  make  up  his  mind.  Then  comes 
the  moment  of  peril.  '  Eed  and  green,'  says  Captain 
Macnab,  are  the  best  lights,  but  we  want  a  better  green,* 
which  shall  not  turn  white  in  a  fog,  and  so  change  what 
looks  like  safety  into  sudden  ruin. 

The  commissioners,  however,  have  not  only  well  expended 
time  and  labour  on  an  exhaustive  enquiry,  but  have  unani- 
mously agreed  on  a  series  of  concise  recommendations,  on 
which,  doubtless,  some  decided  action  will  in  due  time  be 
taken.    They  are  in  brief  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  other  central  authority,  should 
schedule  certain  employments  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  on  rail- 
ways, the  holding  of  which  by  persons  of  defective  vision  eidier  for 
colour  or  form,  or  who  are  ignorant  of  the  names  of  colours,  would  in- 
volve danger  to  life  and  property. 

2.  That  the  proper  testing,  both  as  to  form  and  colour,  of  all  candi- 
dates for  such  employments  should  be  compulsory .t 

8.  That  the  testing  of  all  candidates  should  be  entrusted  to  examiners 
certificated  by  the  central  authority. 


•  Oddly  enough,  the  lamp  of  the  glow-worm  is  of  that  vivid,  bluish 
green  so  specially  needed ;  never  to  be  mistaken  for  white. 

t  Elsewhere  in  the  report  dangerous  employments  are  specified ; 
those  of  pilots,  look-out  men,  and  ofiScers  on  board  ship,  engine-drivers, 
firemen,  and  signalmen  on  railways. 
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4.  That  the  test  for  colour- vision  be  Holmgren's ;  the  sets  of  wools 
being  approved  by  the  central  authority  before  use,  especially  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  three  test  colours,  and  also  of  the  confusion  colours. 
If  this  test  be  satisfactorily  passed,  then  the  candidate  should  be 
required  to  name  without  hesitation  the  colours  employed  as  signals 
or  lights,  and  also  white  light. 

5.  The  tests  for  form  should  be  those  of  Snellen ;  and  it  would 
probably  often  suffice  if  half  normal  vision  in  each  eye  were  required. 

6.  A  rejected  candidate  should  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  an  expert 
approved  by  the  central  authority. 

7.  A  full  and  complete  certificate  should  be  given  by  the  examiner 
to  each  approved  candidate,  and  a  schedule  kept  of  all  persons  examined 
and  of  employments  showing  results. 

8.  Every  third  year,  at  least,  persons  filling  scheduled  employments 
should  be  examined  for  form  vision. 

9.  All  tests  and  modes  of  examination  to  be  inspected  periodically 
by  scientific,  authorised  experts. 

10.  That  all  colours  uaed  for  lights  on  board  ship  and  for  railway 
lamps  should  be  uniform,  and  glasses  of  the  same  colour  as  the  red  and 
green  of  the  Royal  Navy  be  generally  adopted. 

11.  At  all  periodical  enquiries  as  to  collisions  or  accidents,  all 
witnesses  as  to  the  nature  or  position  of  coloured  signals  or  lights  should 
be  themselves  tested  for  colour  and  form- vision. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  not  only  that  these  wise  recommendations 
will  be  approved  and  adopted,  but  in  due  time  rigidly  enforced. 
So  much,  therefore,  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  whole 
nation  and  the  special  welfare  of  the  countless  thousands  of 
her  citizens  who,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  business,  or  health, 
are  so  continually  exposed  to  the  perils  of  travel  by  land  or 
sea.  In  private  life  colour-blindness  will,  we  suppose,  always 
more  or  less  prevail,  as  it  does  at  present,  though  the  sufferers 
will  be  hardly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  under  which 
they  labour,  or  even  of  its  existence.  Many  a  colour-blind 
man,  for  example,  would  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  orange 
on  his  plate  at  dessert  is  not  of  the  sober  grey  that  he 
imagines,  but  of  a  ruddy  yellow ;  still  less  would  he  believe 
that  one  of  the  coins  given  to  yesterday's  cabman  was  not 
a  silver  sixpence,  but  a  golden  half-sovereign  ;  or  that  the 
rose  which  adorns  his  dining-room  is  not,  as  he  imagines, 
bliiey  but  of  bright  crimson.  Tet  Dr.  Edridge-Green,  in  his 
excellent  handbook  on  colour-blindness,  gives  us  many  curious 
examples  of  this  strange  infirmity.  He  tells  us  of  one  old 
sea-captain  who  once  actually  gave  a  sovereign  to  a  water- 
man instead  of  a  shilling,  and  frequently  in  giving  change 
to  his  passengers  mistook  gold  for  silver,  and  at  times  found 
it  hard  to  distinguish  even  between  a  penny  and  a  half-a- 
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crown,  because  of  their  similarity  of  colour.  To  another 
friend — Mr.  B. — a  bright  rainbow  seemed  destitute  of  all 
colour,  and  was  merely  a  white  arch  in  the  sky,  like  a  lunar 
bow  seen  by  night. 

'  Close  at  hand  [says  another  witness]  reda  and  greens  are  to  me 
as  to  other  people ;  but  at  a  distance  my  perception  of  a  red  colour  is 
all  astray.  Standing  at  the  edge  of  a  large  field  glowing  with  scarlet 
poppies,  I  see  them  clearly  up  to  about  30  or  40  yards,  beyond  which 
distance  they  gradually  merge  into  a  neutral  tint  and  become  lost.' 
*My  wife  [says  a  third  witness]  was  partially  colour-blind;  she 
could  not  see  the  red  coat  of  a  soldier  at  200  yards ;  and  a  bright  dis- 
play of  orange. colour  Aurora  Borealis  to  her  seemed  absolutely  white. 
Had  she  been  set  to  drive  a  railway  train,  she  would  have  driven  it  to 
destruction.' 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  a  white  or  yellow  fog,  to  an 
unhappy  driver  who  is  colour-blind,  the  red  and  green 
signals  may  seem  to  be  actually  identical,  and  the  white 
lamp,  which  appears  to  be  saying  *  Go  ahead  in  safety,'  is 
in  reality  of  blazing  red,  warning  him  not  to  stir  a  yard 
further  on  the  road  to  death. 

We  can  therefore  only  here  repeat  our  opening  remarks 
as  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  question  of  colour-blindness, 
and  our  satisfaction  at  the  able  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mittee have  conducted  a  difficult  and  most  important 
enquiry.  Of  the  value  of  their  recommendations  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt ;  all  that  remains  is  to  see  that  tbcy 
are  adopted  and  enforced  without  delay. 
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nnHE  present  generation  is  sometimes  reproached  for  its 
"^  literary  superficiality  and  its  want  of  thoroughness. 
Bat  though  these  faults  are  undoubtedly  characteristic  of 
large  numbers  of  educated  persons,  the  men  of  the  coming 
century  wiU  not  be  able  to  reproach  their  predecessors  with 
haying  left  them  without  lasting  literary  and  historical 
mateimls.  Apart  altogether  from  purely  original  works,  a 
far  greater  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  treasures  than 
is  generally  known  have  recently  been  rendered  accessible  to 
the  student.  If  we  think  of  them  at  random,  we  recollect 
at  once  the  Vemey  and  the  Clarke  papers,  which  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  great  Civil  War  and  the 
period  preceding  the  Commonwealth.  The  Journal  of  Lady 
Mary  Coke  has  made  more  vivid  the  society  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Drop- 
more  manuscripts  has  now  further  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  same  period. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  papers  have  remained 
unpublished  and  unreferred  to  until  the  present  time,  and, 
from  the  sordid  and  unattractive  form  in  which  they  are 
printed  by  the  Stationery  Office,  their  very  existence  is 
scarcely  known  to  the  public.  They  consist  of  correspond- 
ence and  memoranda  which  were  at  one  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Grenville,  who,  after  his  retirement  from 
*  active  political  life,  appears  to  have  given  considerable  pains 
and  trouble  to  their  arrangement  and  preservation.  Lord 
Grenville  withdrew  into  private  life  in  1818,  but  he  lived 
till  1834,  and  thus  had  ample  leisure  to  peruse  and  arrange 
the  large  collection  of  papers  which  had  accumulated  in 
previous  years.  Since  his  death  Lord  Stanhope's  ^  Life  of 
Pitt  *  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  *  Court  and  Cabinets 
of  George  III.  and  of  the  Regency '  have  been  published ; 
but  neither  Lord  Stanhope  nor  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
appear  to  have  had  access  to  Lord  GrenviUe's  collection. 
Their  present  possessor,  Mr.  J.  B.  Portescue,  who  inherited 
Dropmore  and  its  contents  from  Lady  Grenville,  the  widow 
of  the  statesman,  has  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  they  are  thus,  after 
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an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century,  laid  before  the 
reader  of  to-day. 

The  present  volume,  the  only  one  yet  published,  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  portions :  one  which  relates  to 
Governor  Pitt  and  his  family;  another  of  purely  literary 
interest,  containing  a  comparatively  small  number  of  letters, 
chiefly  from  Horace  Walpole  and  David  Garrick ;  and  the 
third,  by  far  the  largest  part,  which  treats  of  public  affairs 
from  the  beginning  of  Lord  Grenville's  political  life,  in 
1782,  to  the  close  of  1790,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  became  leader  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affiiirs,  a  date  at  which  a  distinct  period  of  his  career  came 
to  a  close.  Of  the  political  life  of  this  eminent  statesman 
a  complete  sketch  was  given  in  this  Review  not  quite  five 

I  ears  ago,*  but  the  present  fresh  materials  add  to   our 
nowledge  of  his  character  and  of  the  political  state  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  this  period. 

We  begin  with  the  remarkable  and  vigorous  person  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  already 
made  the  name  of  Pitt  well  known  to  his  contemporaries. 
Thomas  Pitt  was  born  in  1653,  but  in  this  correspondence 
we  meet  him  as  Governor  of  Madras  for  the  East  India 
Company  (to  which  post  he  was  appointed  in  1698),  an 
imperious  and  able  man,  hot  tempered  but  kindly,  bent  on 
amassing  riches  which  he  neither  could  nor  cared  to  enjoy, 
but  which  he  obviously  regarded  as  a  fortune  to  be  left  to 
his  children,  though  he  was  thoroughly  determined  that  they 
should  not  squander  it  in  his  lifetime.  He  is  interesting 
not  only  for  his  own  marked  individuality,  and  for  being 
in  some  senses  a  typical  Anglo- Indian  ruler  of  the  period, 
but  as  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  great- 
grandfather of  William  Pitt.  The  only  hiatus  in  this  suc- 
cession of  able  men  was  in  the  case  of  Robert  Pitt,  Governor 
Pitt's  son,  who  appears  to  have  wanted  the  noticeable 
qualities  of  his  father  and  the  great  gifts  of  his  son.  In 
a  large  measure,  the  present  correspondence  is  concerned 
with  details  in  regard  to  the  custody  and  sale  of  a  diamond 
of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  which  was  purchased  by 
Governor  Pitt  in  the  East,  and  sent  home  in  charge  of  his 
son. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Governor  Pitt  obtained 
his  fortune  by  means  of  this  stone,  but  it  is  clear  from  many 
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of  Ids  letters,  not  only  thai  be  had  ample  private  means  long 
before  he  sold  this  jewel,  but  also  that  he  had  numerous 
other  business  transactions,  the  results  of  which  were  highly 
profitable.  This  remarkable  jewel  was  sold  in  1717  to  the 
Eegent  Orleans  for  125,000Z.  *The  stone,*  writes  the 
Governor  on  June  29  of  this  year,  *  was  sold  for  2,000,000 

*  livres,  sixteen  to  one  pound  sterling.    I  received  the  third 

*  of  the  money,  and  the  remainder  is  in  four  payments  every 

*  six  months,  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  for  security  of  which 

*  I  have  Crown  jewels,  four  parcels,  one  to  be  delivered  with 

*  each  payment.'  This  statement  shows  that  the  price, 
which  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  135,000Z.,  has  not  been 
hitherto  correctly  given.  The  brilliant  has  been  known  in 
later  times,  sometimes  as  the  Begent,  sometimes  as  the  Pitt, 
diamond ;  it  is  now  among  the  national  treasures  in  Paris, 
and  has  been  valued,  it  is  said,  at  480,000?.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  account  which  Governor  Pitt  gives  of  the  purchase, 
that  the  stone  was  fairly  obtained,  being  bought  in  1702, 
after  good  hard  bargaining,  from  one  Eamchund,  a  diamond- 
merchant.  The  gossip  of  the  day  on  this  subject,  like  most 
gossip,  was  not  good-natured.  It  was  summed  up  in  Pope's 
couplet — 

^  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away — ' 

which  commentators  have  assumed  had  reference  to  Governor 
Pitt.  Though  not  without  foundation  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  ^  Nabobs '  of  the  East,  this  accusation  did  not  apply 
to  Pitt.  But  the  stone  has  become  so  much  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  world  that  the  following  account  of  its  pur- 
chase is  worth  transcribing,  if  only  for  the  description  it 
gives  of  the  commercial  habits  of  an  English  lyiler  in  the 
East  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  letter  was  written  on 
his  way  home  in  1710,  and  after  stating  his  reasons  for 
putting  the  narrative  on  paper  the  Governor  proceeds : — 

*  About  two  or  three  years  after  my  arrival!  in  Maderass,  which  was 
in  July  1698,  I  heard  that  there  were  large  diamonds  in  the  country  to 
bee  sold,  which  I  incouraged  to  bee  brought  downe,  promiseing  to  bee 
their  chapman  if  they  would  bee  reasonable  therein ;  upon  which 
Ramchund,  one  of  the  most  eminent  diamond-merchants  in  those  parts, 
came  downe  about  December  1701,  and  brought  with  him  a  large 
rough  stone  about  305  mangeleens,  and  some  small  ones  wliich  mjselfe 
and  others  bought.  But  hee  asking  a  very  extravagant  price  for  the 
great  one,  I  did  not  thinke  of  medling  with  it,  when  hee  left  it  with 
mee  for  some  days,  and  then  came  and  took  it  away  againe ;  and  did 
806  severall  times,  not  insisting  upon  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
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pagodoes,  as  I  best  remember.  I  did  not  bid  him  above  thirty 
thousand,  and  had  little  thoughts  of  buying  it,  for  that  I  considered 
there  were  many  and  great  risgoes  to  bee  run,  not  only  in  cutting  it, 
but  also  whether  it  would  prove  fowle  or  cleane,  or  the  water  goode ; 
besides  I  thought  it  too  great  an  amount  to  bee  adventured  home  on  one 
bottome.  But  Ramchund,  resolving  to  return  speedily  to  his  owne 
country,  soe  that,  I  best  remember,  it  was  in  February  following)  hee 
came  againe  to  mee  (with  Yincaly  Chittee  who  was  allways  with  him 
when  I  discoursed  him  about  it),  and  pressed  meo  to  know  whether  I 
resolved  to  buy  it,  when  hee  came  downe  to  100,000  pagodoes,  and 
something  under,  before  wee  parted,  when  wee  agreed  upon  a  day  to 
meete  and  make  a  finall  end  tJiereof,  one  way  or  other,  which  I  believe 
was  the  latter  end  of  the  aforesaid  month,  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
Wee  accordingly  mett  in  the  consultation  roome,  where,  after  a  great 
deale  of  talke,  1  brought  him  downe  to  55,000  pagodoes,  and  advanced 
to  45,000,  resolving  to  give  noe  more,  and  hee  likewise  resolved  not  to 
abate ;  soe  delivered  him  up  the  stone,  and  wee  tooke  a  friendly  leave 
of  one  another.  Mr.  Benyon  was  then  writeing  in  my  closett,  with 
whom  I  discoursed  what  had  passed,  and  told  him  now  I  was  cleare  of 
it,  when,  about  an  hour  ader,  my  servant  brought  mee  word  that 
Kamchund  and  Yincaly  Chittee  were  at  the  door ;  who  being  called  in, 
they  used  a  great  many  expressions  in  praise  of  the  stone,  and  told  mee 
hee  had  rather  I  should  buy  it  than  anybody ;  and  to  give  an  instance 
thereof  offerd  it  for  50,000.  Soe,  believing  it  must  bee  a  pennyworth 
if  it  proved  good,  I  offerd  to  part  the  5,000  pagodoes  that  was  then 
between  us,  which  hee  would  not  hearken  to,  and  was  goeing  out  of  the 
roome  againe,  when  hee  turned  back  and  told  mee  I  should  have  it  for 
49,000.  But  I  still  adhered  to  what  I  had  before  offerd  him,  when 
presently  hee  came  to  48,000,  and  made  a  solemn  vow  that  hee  would 
not  part  with  it  a  pagodoe  under ;  when  I  went  againe  into  the  closett 
to  Mr.  Benyon  and  told  what  had  parsed,  saying  that  if  it  was  worth 
47,500  it  was  worth  48,000 ;  soe  closed  with  him  for  that  sum,  when 
hee  delivered  mee  the  stone,  for  which  I  paid  him  very  honourably,  as 
by  my  books  appears.  And  1  here  farther  call  God  to  witnesse  that  I 
never  used  the  least  threatening  word  at  any  of  our  meeteings  to  induce 
him  to  sell  it  mee,  and  God  himselfe  knows  it  never  was  as  much  as  in 
my  thoughts  soe  to  doe.  Since  which  I  have  had  frequent  and  con- 
siderable deallings  with  this  man,  and  trusted  him  with  severall  sums  of 
money,  and  ballanced  severall  accounts  with  him,  and  lefl  upwards  of 
2,000  pagodoes  in  his  hands  at  my  comeing  away ;  soe  had  I  used  the 
least  indirect  means  to  have  gott  it  from  him,  would  not  hee  have  made 
himselfe  satis&ction  when  hee  has  had  my  money  soe  often  in  his 
hands? — or  would  I  have  trusted  him  afterwards,  as  I  did,  preferable  to 
all  other  diamond-merchants !  As  this  is  the  truth,  soe  I  hope  for 
God*8  ble5«sing  on  this  and  all  other  my  affaires  in  this  world,  and 
eternall  happiness  hereafler.'   (P.  41.) 

Curious  as  is  the  history  of  this  jewel,  the  most  per- 
manent interest  of  the  correspondence  is  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  character  of  Governor  Pitt.     On  November  8, 
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1703,  he  writes  the  following  shrewd  and  kindly  letter  to  his 
son: — 

*  Fort  St.  George. — I  hope  you  have,  long  since,  safely  arrived  in 
England,  and  delivered  that  which,  if  it  answers  my  expectations,  has 
not  its  fellow.  I  could  wish,  though  I  abated  something  ot  its  true 
value,  that  the  Crown  would  buy  it,  for  the  like  will  never  be  had 
again  in  these  parts.  I  sent  Sir  Stephen  Evance  the  model  by  the 
DucheaSf  but  have  received  no  answer.  I  strictly  enjoin  you  to  be 
dutiful  to  your  mother,  and  loving  to  your  brothers  and  sinters,  and 
advise  you  to  enter  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  go  to  Oxford  for  three  or 
four  years  for  the  study  chiefly  of  civil  law.  You  should  also  make 
yourself  master  of  fortification  and  gunnery.  Take  great  care  of  what 
company  you  keep,  and  make  it  a  strict  rule  never  to  lend  money  but 
where  you  have  unquestionable  security,  for  generally  by  asking  for  it 
you  lose  your  friend  and  it  too.     Copy,* 

In  a  subsequent  letter  we  find  the  GoTernor  doing  a  piece 
of  profitable  private  business,  giving  sound  advice  to  his 
family,  and  acting  a  thoroughly  good-natured  part  toward 
two  young  men  without  money  and  friends : — 

*  1704-5,  February  7.  Fort  St.  George. — I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
that  you  had  more  duty,  and  your  mother  more  wit,  than  to  let  differ- 
ences between  you  become  so  public  as  to  be,  as  they  are,  the  discourse 
of  these  remote  parts. 

'  I  have  sent  nothing  to  your  wife  but  a  letter,  because  I  intend  to 
follow  speedily.  Remember,  both  of  you,  that  good  management  i»  as 
necessary  to  preserve  an  estate  as  to  raise  one.  Stick  close  to  your 
studies  so  as  to  make  yourself  master  of  common  and  civil  law  ;  and 
preserve  what  you  know  of  mercantile  and  maritime  affiiirs.*   (P.  14.) 

In  the  next  letter  the  Governor  is  in  a  passion  with  his 
troublesome  family : — 

*  1706,  September  22.  Fort  St.  George.— This  comes  by  the  Danes' 
ship,  who,  not  staying  for  convoy  anywhere,  may  chance  to  get  home  a 
month  or  two  before  the  Loyall  Cooke  ...  by  whom  I  shall  write 
as  fully  as  the  confused  condition  you  have  all  put  me  in,  will  per- 
mits What  hellish  planet  is  it  that  influences  you  all,  and  causes  such 
unaccountable  distraction,  that  it  has  published  your  shame  to  the  world ; 
which  has  so  affected  me  that  I  cannot  resolve  what  to  doe.  I  wish 
you  nor  none  of  your  family  be  at  the  bottome  of  it.  My  letters  ih>m 
several  friends  are  full  of  your  extravagancies,  and  in  what  vaine- 
glorious  manner  you  went  down  to  the  election  at  Old  Sarum,  and  what 
charge  you  put  me  to  in  house-keeping  whilst  there.  What  is  it  that 
you  mean  by  this  ?  I  find  you  have  exhausted  your  own  fortune  and 
your  wife's  too ;  and  are  you  now  broaching  mine  ?  Have  a  care  what 
you  doe,  for  I  assure  you  if  I  find  a  just  cause,  I  will  cutt  off  you  and 
all  your  family  from  ever  haveing  to  doe  with  any  thing  of  mine ;  and 
I  live  very  much  adoe  to  forbear  turning  you  out  of  being  one  ot 
my  attorneys  by  this  ship,  for,  one  of  your  principles  and  that  takes 
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such  courses  as  you  doe,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  I  wish  gameing  bee  not 
rife  in  your  family,  or  otherwise  you  could  never  have  speat  soe  con- 
siderable an  estate  in  soe  short  a  time.  Whenever  I  am  certain  that 
any  of  my  children  game  I  will,  by  all  that  is  good,  disinherit  them. 
Have  all  of  you  shook  hands  with  shame,  that  you  regard  not  any  of 
the  tyes  of  Christianity,  humanity,  consanguinity,  duty,  good  morality, 
or  anything  that  makes  you  differ  from  beasts,  but  must  run  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdome  to  the  other,  aspersing  one  another  and  aiming  at 
the  ruine  and  destruction  of  each  other  ? — that  you  should  dare  to  doe 
such  an  tmnatural  and  approbious  action  as  to  tume  your  mother  and 
sisters  out  of  doors  ? — ^for  which  I  observe  your  frivolous  reasons,  and 
was  astonished  to  read  them ;  and  I  no  less  resint  what  they  did  to  your 
child  at  Stratford.  But  I  see  your  hand  is  against  every  one  of  them, 
and  every  one  against  you,  and  your  brother  William  to  his  last  dying 
minute.  How  do  you  thinke  this  has  chagrined  mee,  and  what  anxious 
as  well  as  desperate  thoughts  has  it  brought  into  my  mind,  and  dampt 
my  desire  of  ever  seeing  you  more,  or  any  of  you  aU,  for  I  can  promise 
myselfe  noe  comfort  of  you.  I  have  by  my  letters  on  the  Loyall  Cooke 
put  your  brother  and  sisters  under  the  care  and  disposal  1  of  cousin 
George  Pitt  and  brother  Curgenven,  for  the  disquiet  and  uneasyness  of 
these  unhappy  and  unparalleled  destractions  amongst  you,  have  ex- 
tremely discomposed  mee  and  obstructed  mee  in  my  business,  and  has 
made  mee  to  defer  my  comeing  till  January  on  the  Tankerville,^  (P.  20.) 

In  1709  Governor  Pitt  was  recalled,  and  in  a  long  letter 
written  in  May  1710  he  gives  a  summary  of  his  work  as  an 
administrator.  The  letter  itself  is  dated  from  Bergen,  the 
Governor  having  taken  passage  from  the  Cape  in  a  Danish 
vessel.  In  ^  this  melancholy  place  of  Bergen '  he  was  kept 
until  the  end  of  the  year  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  safely  to  England.  We  give  an  extract  from  this 
lengthy  epistle  to  conclude  these  quotations  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  noticeable  person.  The  former  letters 
have  shown  us  something  of  his  personal  and  private 
character.  Now  we  see  him  as  an  administrator.  After 
giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  his  resignation  of 
office,  and  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  who  died 
before  be  had  really  entered  on  his  office,  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  his  probable  real  successor,  and  continues : — 

'  I  delivered  it  up  in  the  most  flourishing  state  that  ever  any  place 
of  the  world  was  in,  vastly  rich  notwithstanding  our  great  losses,  and 
famous  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world  for  our  honourable  and 
just  dealings ;  free  from  all  manner  of  tyranny,  extortion,  oppression, 
or  corruption  as  to  mee  (I  wish  I  could  averr  the  same  of  others), 
which  I  suppressed  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  and  prevented  its  being 
very  burthensome  to  the  commonalty ;  which  occasioned  the  clamours 
of  those  few  who  are  the  scum  and  scorne  of  the  place,  yet  supported 
by  their  correspondents  in  England,  who  study  to  promote  their  private 
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interest  at  the  hazard  of  sacrificing  that  of  all  the  adventarera.  This 
is  demonstrable  by  their  last  yeare's  generall  letter,  of  which  I  had  the 
peroaalli  when  I  admired  as  much  at  the  weakeness  of  their  manage- 
ment as  I  did  at  their  mallice  and  false  suggestions  of  mee.  I  shall 
give  but  few  instances  here  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  Maderass.  In 
May  or  June  last  there  was  at  one  time  fifty  sayle  of  ships  in  the  roade, 
besides  small  craft  at  least  200 ;  the  revenues  of  last  yeare  amounting 
between  70  and  800,000  !  pagodas,  of  which  above  10,000  arises  out  of 
the  Mint.  The  place,  when  I  left  it,  was  not  onely  admired  but  in  &vour 
of  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  those  parts ;  a  regular  and  peaceable 
government  within  ourselves,  and  continued  friendship  of  all  about  us. 
I  brought  the  trade  of  the  King  of  Siam  to  our  port;^  and  sent  them 
away  soe  well  satisfyed  that  I  believe  they  will  return  and  settle  a 
factory,  which  may  probably  open  a  trade  for  Japan ;  and  the  favours 
from  the  present  Great  Mogull  [Bahader  Shah,  formerly  Shah  Aulum] 
are  without  a  president  I  had  two  vests  from  him,  and  the  honour  of 
severall  letters,  and  a  phirmaund  under  his  greate  seale,  made  up  in  a 
paper  under  his  privy  seale,  wherein  he  tenders  mee  the  command  of 
five  thousand  horse,  and  to  have  the  pay  without  doeing  service.  And, 
wee  of  all  Europeans,  were  the  only  favourites ;  the  Dutch  at  the  same 
time  were  put  out  of  Golcunda.' 

'  It  was  expected  that  the  King,  after  hee  had  cutt  off  his  brother 
Cawne  Bux  [third  son  of  Aurungzebe],  would  have  stayed  at  least 
6  months  at  Golcunda,  when  I  myselfe  purposed  to  have  went  up  .  .  . 
when  [I]  would  have  endeavoured,  though  at  the  expence  of  my  life 
and  fortune,  to  have  procured  them  such  an  establishment  as  the  like  had 
not  been  to  any  European  nation  for  priviledges  and  profiit ;  but  the 
King's  return  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  heart  of  his  country 
frustrated  that  design,  and  am  glad  it  did,  for  nothing  perplexes  a 
man's  thoughts  more  than  doeing  good  and  ^ithfull  service  for  an 
ungratefull  people,  as  it  has  been  my  case  with  this  Company.'    (P.  44.) 

In  1726  Governor  Pitt  died,  and  thereupon  no  little  family 
dissension  and  litigation  ensued  in  connection  \vith  his  pro- 
perty. But  with  this  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Much  of 
the  correspondence  which  immediately  follows  consists  of 
letters  from  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  Governor  Pitt,  to  his 
son  Thomas,  complaining  of  his  extravagance,  and  trying  to 
limit  his  expenses.  It  is  the  natural  drawback  to  the  whole- 
sale publication  of  papers  which  have  been  accumulated  by 
a  careful  hand,  and  which  extend  over  a  length  of  years,  that 
a  large  quantity  of  material  is  printed  which  has  long  ceased 
to  have  any  permanent  interest.  In  the  case  of  records 
published  by  a  public  department  this  is,  perhaps,  unavoid- 
able ;  but  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the 
advantage,  both  of  the  historical  student  and  of  the  general 
reader,  if  such  correspondence  as  that  preserved  at  Drop- 
more  were  somewhat  more  rigorously  edited. 
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The  papers  which  relate  to  Thomas  Pitt,  grandson  of  the 
Ooyernor,  are  less  personal  than  those  which  precede  them, 
and  are  of  some  public  interest.  This  gentleman  was  a  person 
of  considerable  political  importance  in  the  South- West  of 
England ;  he  was  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  and  Steward  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  From  his  correspondence  we  are 
able  to  realise  with  much  yividness  the  rotten  electoral  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
It  was  a  political  feature  of  the  time  which  has  formed 
material  for  the  comment  of  historians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  we  can  understand  it  better  when,  as  in  these 
letters,  we  are  brought,  as  it  were,  into  direct  contact  with 
it.  In  the  election  of  1747  Thomas  Pitt  was  the  agent  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  the  return  of  his  supporters  for  various  cor- 
rupt and  small  boroughs  in  Cornwall.  He  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  he  expected,  or  as  his  strenuous  efforts  deserved  ; 
but  with  this  we  are  not  concerned.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
man  who  interests  us,  but  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
political  life  of  the  time  which  he  illustrates.  The  letters 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  give  a  very  lifelike  sketch  of 
electioneering  in  1747.  No  doubt  it  was  a  vulgar  and  venal 
business ;  but,  after  all,  there  was  a  certain  rough  sincerity 
about  it,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  vague  promises,  never 
to  be  fulfilled,  with  which  oxir  fin^de-siecle  candidate  beguiles 
a  constituency.  The  letters  are  written  to  Dr.  Ayscough, 
Thomas  Pitt*s  brother-in-law,  who  was,  if  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  in  vain  the  name  of  so  illustrious  a  person, 
the  Mr.  Schnadhorst  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  party.  The 
two  letters  which  we  have  selected  are  as  follow  : — 

*  1747,  June  12.  Boconnock. — Your  messenger  found  me  ...  at 
Trewithin,  where,  with  young  Mr.  Hawkins  and  his  father,  I  was 
consulting  what  measures  to  pursue  at  Grampound.  The  dissolving 
Parliament  so  soon  has  a  little  disconcerted  our  schemes.  ...  On 
Wednesday  we  went  round  the  town,  and  found  the  people,  as  one  must 
expect  in  such  a  venal  place,  some  open  in  promising  us,  and  others 
banging  off  to  see  what  they  can  make  of  it ;  but  none  said  they  had 
promised  against  us,  not  even  those  who  we  know  are  determined 
against  us,  but  said  it  was  time  enough  to  promise.  On  the  whole,  I 
have  no  more  reason  ...  to  despair  of  success  than  I  had  before. 
...  The  worst  thing  against  us  is  the  Mayor  being  of  the  adverse 
party,  which  was  oweing  to  my  being  ill  at  the  time  of  that  election 
in  October  last;  for  he  will  certainly  admit  12  freemen  we  object 
to,  upon  the  poll ;  and  perhaps  reject  13  of  ours,  sworn  in  October 
1741,  and  now  objected  to.  As  you  tell  me  I  am  not  to  give  up  on 
any  appearance  of  difficulties,  1  liave  issued  forth  the  insiduous  argue- 
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ment  plentifully ;  and,  if  my  colleague  furnishes  his  equal  part,  it  may 
do  the  business.     I  have  likewise  bid  high  for  the  Mayor.' 

'  The  next  is  Bodmin ;  there,  though  I  think  we  Bhall  carry  one, 
yet  the  scene  is  changed.  .  .  .  Laroche's  agent  will  endeavour  to  make 
all  Laroche*s  friends  vote  for  Mr.  Hunt,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  it  will 
be  easier  to  carry  both  than  be  scrambling  for  one.  ...  I  have  laid 
out  both  ways,  and  am  not  without  hopes  of  both  there. 

'  As  to  Camelford,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  quite  secure ;  but 
Phillipps  still  persists  in  desireing  to  have  Lord  Londonderry  there. 
Bossiney  I  look  upon  likewise  as  secure,  at  least  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Wortley ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  of  jockeying  him  out  of  the  other 
[seat],  he  having  wrote  me  that  he  had  talked  with  Lord  Edgecombe 
about  that  place,  telling  him  that  he  intended  standing  there  himself, 
and  supporting*  my  interest  for  the  other.  Lord  Edgecombe  had 
promised  to  give  Wortley  his  interest.  He  has  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor  recommending  the  person  I  shall  name  to  be  chosen  with  himself, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tells  the  people  he  will  not  serve  them  ;  and  by 
this  promise  of  Lord  Edgecombe,  he  is  secure  from  any  opposition,  and 
will  save  his  money.  Now,  as  he  recommends  my  interest,  I  cannot 
appear  against  him ;  but  by  a  proper  application  on  my  side,  and  a 
failure  of  the  like  from  him,  which  I  must  supply,  a  spirit  may  arise 
among  the  voters  to  chuse  a  person  that  is  not  above  representing 
them. 

*  As  to  Foy  (Fowey)  and  Lostwithiel,  I  am  sifting  and  inquiring.  I 
have  hopes  of  both,  but  am  not  sufficiently  got  into  the  knowledge  of 
their  situation.  Neither  can  I  speak  anything  positive  of  Okehampton ; 
but  by  the  conversation  I  had  with  Luxmore  as  I  passed  through  the 
town,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  for  success.  ...  I  will  be 
as  active  and  diligent  as  possibly  I  can.  I  will  spare  no  pains,  nor 
scruple  running  any  risque  to  promote  the  service  of  my  master,  who 
has  bound  me  to  him  by  the  indissoluble  tie  of  gratitude  for  the  fovours 
and  honours  bestowed  on  me.  .  .  .  You  tell  me  I  am  to  spare 
neither  money  nor.  pains ;  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  I  shall  not,  but 
the  latter  will  hold  out  much  longer  than  the  former.  .  .  .  No  men 
can  attack  to  any  purpose  without  ammunition  sufficient  for  the  attack.* 
(P.  110.) 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

*  1747,  June  13.  Boconnock. — It  will,  I  believe,  be  improper  for 
me  to  attend  Old  Sarum  election.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  you  will  take 
the  management  of  it  upon  you.  As  to  whether  I  would  be  chosen 
there  myself,  I  cannot  answer  that  positively  till  I  have  been  at  Oke- 
hampton. ...  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  postpone  the  Old  Sarum 
election  till  that  at  Okehampton  is  over.  ...  If  I  would  be  elected  at 
Old  Sarum,  I  will  send  a  messenger  with  a  letter  directed  for  you  at 
Mr.  Tirrell's  ;  so,  if  you  receive  no  message  from  me  to  the  contrary, 
proceed  to  elect  those  of  the  Prince's  naming.  The  enclosed  is  a  list 
of  the  voters,  and  what  they  vote  for.  Do  not  show  it  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  the  Prince. 

'  As  for  Grampound,  I  think  we  can  carry  it,  but  it  must  cost 
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damnably  dear.  The  villains  have  got  a-head  to  that  degree,  and  rise 
in  their  demands  so  extravagantly,  that  I  have  been  very  near  damning 
them,  and  kicking  them  to  the  devil  at  once.  The  dirty  rascals  dispise 
20  guineas  as  much  as  a  Eing*s  Sergeant  does  a  half  guinea  fee.  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  orders  by  your  letter,  spare  neither  pains  nor 
money,  I  would  not  have  gone  on  at  such  a  rate.  ...  If  I  have  not  a 
large  supply  speedily,  all  that  is  done  will  be  lost.  .  .  .  How  came  you 
to  allott  500/.  for  Okehampton  ?  What  would  that  signify  if  there  is 
an  opposition  ?  It  will  but  little  more  than  pay  the  common  expences 
of  a  quiet  election.  ...  I  could  not  talk  to  Luxmore  of  less  than 
1,000/.  .  .  .  When  I  see  him,  I  must  tell  him  the  500/.  is  in  part.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Gregor  has  engaged,  and  is  now  trying  at  Tr^ony  what  may  be  done. 
I  took  his  house  in  my  way  to  Grampound  and  luckily  found  only  Madam 
at  home.  I  found  her  in  a  right  key,  and  .  .  .  quite  alone.  You  will 
say  that  was  the  lucky  opportunity  of  putting  the  question.  I  did  not 
neglect  the  happy  moment,  and  she  took  it  greedily,  and  I  thought  she 
had  been  then  satisfied  ;  but  she  desired  another  meeting,  which  I  gave 
her,  and  satisfied  her  by  telling  her  that  her  son  would,  immediately 
upon  Mr.  Gregorys  engaging  openly  against  Lord  Falmouth,  be  made 
gentleman  usher  to  the  Prince,  with  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year ;  and  for 
the  expences  of  the  election,  provided  he  carryed  one,  he  should  have 
1,000/.  This  is  what  ...  his  Hoyal  Highness  ordered  me  to  o6fer. 
How  far  he  can  carry  it  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  worth  the 
salary  of  the  place  to  detach  him  for  [from]  Lord  Falmouth.  ...  I 
think  it  worth  while  for  somebody  to  come  down ;  it  should  be  one 
that  can  bustle  well,  and  be  of  some  help  to  the  little  old  man.'  (P.  111.) 

However  important  it  may  be  to  realise  thoroughly  the 
electoral  warfare  in  the  Cornish  boroughs  in  the  past^  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  this  political  corruption  to  the  perusal 
of  some  characteristic  letters  from  Garrick  and  Walpole. 
Here  is  one  which  the  former  writes  to  his  friend  Berenger — 
an  invitation  to  Hampton.  It  brings  us  very  close  to  the 
great  actor.  It  helps  us  to  understand  his  cheery  presence, 
and  the  mobility  of  his  nature,  and  his  popularity  among  his 
friends.    It  is  written  on  Easter  Sunday. 

'  Thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  very  obliging  and  always 
agreeable  letters.  Your  trouble  in  preventing  my  fighting  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm  with  Captain  Hood  (which  by  the  bye  I  had  rather  do, 
than  lick  the  whiskers  of  his  cara  sposa)^  demands  my  best  and 
warmest  thanks.  Could  not  you,  my  dear  friend,  have  smuggled  my 
name  upon  a  card,  and  then,  Vaffaire  est  faite, 

*  But  think  you,  my  merry  wag,  that  I  will  so  ill  requite  your  kind- 
ness to  me,  as  to  bring  you  down  this  blistering  weather  to  Hampton  ? 
What  I  shall  I  draw  you  from  those  flagrant  dunghills  which  are  placed 
so  near  you,  and  to  the  breath  of  which  you  open  your  enraptured 
nostrils,  to  sniff  at  my  hyacinths,  gilly  fiowers,  violets,  snowdrops  and 
polyanUiuses  7  Shall  the  sweet  music  of  Hackney  coaches,  muffins  and 
tiddydoll,  be  exchanged  for  the  chirping  of  birds,  the  cackling  of  hens. 
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the  gobling  of  turkeys,  and  the  grunting  of  hogs  ?  Heavens  forfend  ! 
No,  my  dear  Richard,  I  love  you  too  well  to  bring  you  from  the  lap  of 
noise  and  luxury,  to  repose  your  high- tuned  spirits  sub  tegmtne  fagi. 
Let  the  sun  leave  off  his  playing  at  bo-peep — put  on  his  flame- coloured 
garment  and  make  the  mews  as  hot  as  the  Devil's  oven,  and  then,  mj 
master,  you  shall  run  through  dust  for  14  miles  till  you  are  almost 
choked,  and  we  will  brush  you,  clean  you,  and  lay  you  down  sofUy 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  till  the  salads,  custards,  and  sillibubs 
are  ready  to  regale  you.  In  short  to  be  plain  with  you,  we  shall 
expect  that  the  echo  at  Hampton  (and  there  is  no  finer)  shall  repeat 
your  pleasantry  very  soon  and  give  you  dash  for  dash ;  for  she  can  only 
match  you,  and  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring.  So  much  for  that — 
when  did  you  see  the  delectable  Rust  ?  That  a  man  with  such  a  head 
and  heart  for  society,  should  be  laid  by  the  heels  for  the  third  of  his 
life — tUs  a  damned  shame ;  and  we  his  many  companions  should  bring 
an  action  against  the  college  for  &lse  imprisonment !  But  I  must  stop 
my  nonsensical  career,  as  Sir  Sidney's  gallop  was  by  a  subpcena,  as  the 
beuer  of  this  will  hardly  stay.' 

'  Madame  throws  her  love  at  you,  for  the  messenger  wont  take  it.' 
'  What  a  scrawl !  always  in  a  hurry,  and  a  damned  hand  at  the  best.' 
(P.  151.) 

Letters  by  Walpole  are  so  clever  that  any  fresh  specimens 
of  them  are  always  welcome.  Here  we  find  him  correspond- 
ingy  during  bis  memorable  visit  to  Paris  in  1765,  with  Miss 
Anne  Pitt,  the  sister  of  Chatham,  who  was  at  one  time 
maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Caroline.  She  was  a  brilliant  and 
attractive  woman  of  society.  Walpole  himself  said  of  her, 
in  connexion  with  her  famous  brother :  ^  lis  se  resemblent 
^  comme  deux  gouttes  de  feu.'  In  these  papers  we  find  her 
in  communication  with  others  than  Walpole,  but  our  space 
will  not  permit  of  too  lengthy  quotations.  Some  extracts, 
however,  must  be  made  from  correspondence  hitherto  un- 
published. Here,  then,  is  a  letter  from  Paris,  full  of  vivacity, 
which  gives  a  bright  picture  of  the  Court  life  which  Walpole 
criticised  and  enjoyed  : — 

*1765,  October  8.  Paris. — Before  I  came  to  Paris  I  flattered 
myself  that  you  had  some  regard  for  me,  and  wou'd  not  be  sorry  to  see 
me  in  England  again.  Was  addressing  me  to  Madame  de  Rochfort  the 
way  to  make  me  return  7  Do  not  pretend  to  plead  two  or  three  most 
obliging  letters  to  her  in  my  favour :  one  has  read  of  ancient  politicians, 
I  forget  when  and  where  they  lived,  who  used  to  give  letters  of  credit 
upon  a  neighbouring  Prince  to  those  they  wished  to  destroy,  with  a 
postscript  recommending  the  bearer  to  a  halter.  Modem  policy  is 
better  bred,  and  when  it  wants  to  get  rid  of  one,  sends  one  to  Circe 
or  Madame  de  Rochfort  What  signifies  whether  one  is  hanged  or 
enchanted,  if  one  never  has  it  in  one's  power  to  return  home  ?  Your 
friend.  Madam,  tells  me  you  have  long  promised  her  a  visit ;  but  you 
was  too  wise  to  make  it,  and  I  alone  am  the  bubble.     In  truth  she 
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exercises  her  power,  this  enchantress  does,  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  Mesdames  the  witches  her  predecessors,  for  she  turns  all  her  sub- 
jects into  reasonable  creatures  and  makes  them  fit  to  converse  ever  with 
her.  At  a  little  supper  t'other  night  in  her  apartment  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, there  was  but  one  of  us  that  had  four  feet.  He  was  in  the  shape 
of  an  Angola  cat,  but  as  gentle,  sensible,  and  agreable  as  his  mistress ; 
you  yourself  Madam,  cat-hater  as  you  are,  would  have  stroked  him. 
He  is  the  Due  de  Nivemois's  particular  friend,  who  has  his  picture  on 
his  snuff-box,  and  between  them  they  have  lately  written  some  fables, 
which  I  am  to  see,  and  which  I  am  told  exhibit  such  a  knowledge  ot 
the  quadriped  kind,  that  most  people  think  the  philosopher  Rhomin- 
agrobis  must  have  had  the  chief  paw  in  them. 

'  The  quarrel  I  have  with  you.  Madam,  for  having  introduced  me  to 
such  pleasing  company,  has  extinguished  the  memory  of  a  lesser  injury. 
I  fell  in  love  at  Chantilli  with  a  corbetlle  and  determined  at  my  return 
to  be  the  founder  of  corheilles  in  England.  The  first  thing  I  heard  on 
my  arrival  at  Paris  was  that  the  model  of  one  was  already  gone  to  Mrs. 
Pitt.  I  was  enraged — but  if  I  am  never  to  return  how  does  this  effect 
me  ?  Madame  de  Rochfort  says  you  have  sent  her  a  list  of  twenty 
questions  about  depth,  quantity  of  earth.  ...  I  know  the  whole,  but 
will  not  give  you  a  tittle  of  information.  Should  I  ever  escape  from 
the  magic  circle  in  which  you  have  placed  me,  what  pleasure  it  will  be 
to  find  a  preposterous  corbetlle  at  Pitsburg !  Strawberry  Hill  shall  give 
itself  airs,  and  ridicule  your  barbarous  attempts.  They  ask  me  a 
thousand  questions  about  Pitsburg ;  I  tell  them  it  is  a  vile  guingette^ 
that  has  nothing  but  verdure,  and  prospect,  and  a  parcel  of  wild  trees 
that  have  never  been  cut  into  any  shape,  and  as  awkward  as  if  they  had 
been  transplanted  out  of  Paradise :  that  you  fancy  you  are  making 
something  of  the  house,  but  that  you  have  been  too  long  out  of  France 
not  to  have  lost  all  taste :  that  you  will  not  have  so  much  as  an  anti- 
chamber  full  of  cooks,  chafing-dishes,  and  footmen  in  dirty  night-caps. 

'  The  Due  de  Nivernois  appears  in  much  better  health  than  when  he 
left  England.  Tho'  he  is  very  good  to  me  I  have  seen  much  less  of  him 
than  I  wish,  for  France  is  so  changed  that  they  pass  near  five  months  in 
the  country.  It  is  true  a  pastoral  life  appears  a  strange  thing  without 
green  fields.  I  cannot  yet  divest  myself  of  my  northern  prejudices,  nor 
reconcile  myself  to  landscapes  built  of  stone  and  chalk. 

'  Madame  de  Mirepoix,  as  I  told  her,  is  the  most  constant  of  women, 
for  I  found  her  with  a  cat  in  her  lap,  drinking  tea,  and  as  obliging  to  me 
as  formerly.  It  is  a  little  inconvenient  that  ehe  is  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  King,  which  leaves  her  but  few  moments  to  bestow  on  Paris. 
Her  talents  and  her  favour  are  so  acknowledged,  that  most  people 
think  she  might  be  Prime  Minister  and  a  Cardinal,  if  she  pleased :  and 
yet  she  is  so  moderate,  and  inattentive  to  making  her  fortune,  that  she 
every  now  and  then  gives  it  a  wicked  blow  at  Pharaoh.  Whisk  has 
stepped  in  a  little  to  save  her,  for  you  know.  Madam,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  ruin  one^s  self  by  odd  tricks.  Her  house  is  extremely  pretty ; 
her  little  cabinet  and  library  charming.  Madame  de  Bentheim  has  a 
very  fine  house  opposite  to  the  Cours  de  la  Reine.  I  was  a  little 
unlucky ;  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  thrown  over  the  garden,  river,  and 
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terrasses.  She  ordered  me  to  admire  the  view ;  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
those  of  my  almanac,  for  I  protest  to  you,  on  seeing  nothiug  but  white, 
I  thought  it  was  December  and  a  scene  of  frost  and  snow. 

*  The  Court  is  gone  to  Fontainbleau,  whither  they  say  I  must  follow 
it ;  must  I  ?  I  dont  love  Courts.  Nay,  I  saw  this  t*other  day  in  its 
highest  point  of  glory ;  the  wild  beast  of  the  Crevaudan  is  kiUed,  and 
actually  in  the  Queen's  antichamber  at  Versailles,  where  it  was 
exhibited  to  the  foreign  Ministers  and  nous  autres  etrangers.  It  is  a 
very  lai*ge  wolf  to  be  sure,  and  they  say  has  twelve  teeth  more  than 
any  of  the  species,  and  six  less  than  the  Czarina.*  The  Due  de  Ri^hilieu, 
whose  lamp  is  to  go  out  in  a  ballet,  has  ordered  nine  operas  for  Fon- 
tainbleau,  but  I  am  not  one  of  the  beasts  which  their  music  wou'd  ever 
draw  after  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Madam,  if  I  was  a  maker  of 
nations,  I  think  I  cou*d  make  an  agreable  one  out  of  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  do  not  quite  like  either  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  pick  and 
chuse  the  materials,  till  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of  this  country  :  the 
plan  I  invite  you  to  adjust  with  me  some  fine  evening  at  Pitsburg,  for 
thither  I  will  return  if  there  is  a  talisman  left  on  this  side  of  the 
Persian  tales  to  break  Madam  de  Rochfort^s  enchantments.  Oh  !  she 
is  an  artfull  sorceress  and  appears  so  gentle  and  natural  I  There  is  no 
particular  beauty  and  youth  to  frighten  one  and  put  one  upon's  guard. 
8he  appears  the  most  rational  humane  being  upon  earth,  and  then 
when  one  comes  down  stairs,  there  is  a  straw  or  somethiug  laid  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  one  cannot  stir  a  foot  over  it. 

'  Let  me  see,  Madam,  it  is  the  beginning  of  October ;  planting  is  oot 
b^un ;  the  paper-man  has  disappointed  you,  the  corbetlU  was  wrong 
and  must  be  made  over  again ;  my  Lady  Bute  is  but  little  in  town, 
my  Lady  Cardigan  is  at  Blackbeath,  the  balls  for  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Brunswic  are  taking  breath,  Mesdames  de  Leillem  and 
Masscrano  are  at  home  but  twice  a  week,  you  dont  live  much  at  my 
Lady  Harrington's  and  the  evenings  are  very  long ;  yes,  you  have  f uU 
time  to  write  me  a  very  long  letter ;  and  having  no  news  is  no  excusOi 
for  you  see  what  a  volume  one  can  pen  without  having  a  tittle  to  say. 
Why,  there  is  no  more  in  my  letter  than  if  my  Lord  Sandwich  had 
written  it,  and  signed  it  Anti-Sejanus.  On  the  contrary  I  pique 
myself  on  writing  as  mauy  words  without  meaning,  as  if  I  hoped 
for  the  favour  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  I  do  more  than  their  best 
authors  can,  fill  whole  pages  without  having  recourse  to  Billingsgate. 
Wont  you  reward  such  merit  ?  Whether  you  do  or  not  I  shall  still  be 
yours.'   (P.  146.) 

Another  letter  to  the  same  friend  is  filled  with  the  account 
of  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rousseau  to  the 
King  of  Prussia — a  jeu  d^ esprit  of  which  Walpole  was  the 
aathor,  and  of  which  he  was  obviously  proud.  This  also 
appears  in  the  correspondence  with  Miss  Pitt. 

*  The  story  of  the  wolf  is  repeated  in  the  same  lively  manner,  though 
not  in  the  same  words,  in  Walpole's  letters  to  Lady  Hervey  of  the 
drd  October,  1765,  and  to  Mr.  Conway  of  the  5th  October. 
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In  the  letter  which  we  next  quote  the  good-nature  of 
Walpole  is  apparent.  He  was  ready  to  execute  commissions 
for  his  friends ;  and  if  he  did  not  like  the  business,  his  distaste 
for  it  is  at  any  rate  veiled  with  charming  skill.  The  letter 
shows  too  how,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  sportsmen  of  Paris  tried  to  copy  the  gentlemen  of  England, 
just  as  they  do  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  : — 

'  1766,  March  1.  Paris. — At  last.  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of 
sending  you  the  design  o£  a  ceiling,  which  you  wou'd  have  received 
much  sooner  i£  the  person  who  drew  it  had  not  been  very  ill.  I  enclose 
Monsieur  Mariette*s  letter  as  a  piece  jti8t{ficative,  which  will  prove  to 
you,  Madam,  that  I  had  teazed  him  with  my  impatience. 

'  The  design,  I  think,  very  beautiful ;  it  is  in  the  newest  style,  and 
taken  in  some  measure,  as  everything  here  is  now,  from  the  oldest 
style,  that  is  the  antique.  It  may  be  executed  either  in  stucco,  colours, 
or  chiaro  scuro,  and  fills  only  the  cove,  leaving  the  ceiling,  as  you 
ordered,  vacant,  except  the  small  rose  in  the  middle.  The  directions 
accompany  it. 

'  Your  late  silence.  Madam,  tho  not  like  my  impatience,  makes  me 
fear  you  have  thought  me  dilatory.  I  trust  I  shall  now  stand  excused. 
Am  I  to  order,  or  forbear  ordering  my  Lady  Cardigan's  commodes  ? 
I  hope  neither  you  nor  she  blame  my  caution.  I  could  not  help  stating 
a  difficulty  which  I  had  experienced  myself,  and  which  has  prevented 
my  making  some  purchases  to  which  I  had  great  inclination.  Whatever 
commands  you  may  have  for  me,  let  me  b^  to  know  them  soon ;  I  am 
thinking  of  my  return,  and  propose  it  for  the  end  of  this  month  or 
beginning  of  the  next. 

'  We  are  occupied  here  (with  due  deference  and  distance)  as  you, 
all  you,  generally  are  in  England ;  that  is,  with  the  Parliament  and  a 
horse  race.  On  the  first  subject,  the  Parliament  had  won  the  last 
heat,  and  jockey'd  the  commission  in  Bretagne;  but  two  nights  ago 
the  king  knocked  up  three  grooms  a  mortier  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  it  is  said  some  of  those  gentlemen  o£  the  Turf  will  be 
distanced.  The  latter  article  makes  full  as  much  noise.  Lord  Forbes 
and  Count  Lauragais  rode  a  race  on  the  plaine  de  Sahlon ;  all  Paris 
was  present.  The  latter*8  horse  was  ill,  died  that  night,  was  opened, 
and  proved  to  have  been  poisoned.  You  cannot  imagine  the  noise 
this  makes.  We  are  treated  as  if  we  were  Russians,  assassins,  subjects 
and  disciples  of  the  Czarina.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  assure  them  that 
poison  is  the  only  trick  I  never  heard  allowed  of  at  Newmarket,  and 
that  a  man  would  forfeit  his  honour  who  shou'd  practice  any  cheat 
that  is  not  according  to  the  known  rules.  The  truth,  I  believe,  is  that 
national  honour  interfered,  and  that  an  English  groom  belon^^ing  to 
Lauragais  himself,  or  to  Lord  Forbes  (for  I  scorn  to  clear  a  ditiiculty 
without  starting  a  greater),  committed  the  fact  that  the  four-footed 
champion  of  his  country  might  be  sure  of  the  victory.  In  the  mean- 
time the  spirit  of  racing  has  taken  root,  and  jyetiti  palefreniers  will  be 
substituted  to  petita  maitres.  As  Monsieur  de  Lauragais,  who  has 
introduced  this  system  of  English  policy,  is  now  amongst  you,  I  hope 
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he  will  bring  back  the  true  code,  the  unwritten  law,  dictated  in 
ihose  wise  and  virtuous  ages,  when  the  legislators  themselves  cou'd 
not  write.  If  Mr.  Hume  means  to  preserve  his  renown  here,  he  must 
return  in  a  white  sattin  waistcoat,  black  cap,  nankin  breeches,  and 
tight  boots.'    (P.  154.) 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  correspondence  which  belongs 
to  the  period  of  Lord  Grenville*s  public  career.  The  docu- 
ments published  in  the  work  known  as  ^The  Court  and 
*  Cabinets  of  George  III.*  have  already  placed  in  marked 
contrast  his  dignified  and  solid  character,  and  the  self-con- 
scious and  irritable  nature  of  his  elder  brother.  This  fresh 
material  heightens  the  contrast.  We  are  more  conscious 
than  ever  of  the  morbid  *  fussiness  *  and  irritability  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  whose  natural  ability  was  rendered 
almost  useless  by  his  want  of  moral  fibre.  When  we  first 
encounter  him  in  this  correspondence,  in  1782,  he  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  Lord  Shelbume's  Administra- 
tion, his  brother  being  Chief  Secretary.  Public  attention 
was  concentrated  in  Ireland  upon  the  question  of  a  Re- 
nunciation Act  to  clear  up  any  doubts  as  to  the  inability 
of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  internally  in  Ireland, 
or  of  the  English  law-courts  to  entertain  Irish  litigation. 
The  repeal  of  Poynings'  Act  and  other  restraining  laws  ap- 
peared not  to  have  been  wholly  efifectual,  and  Lord  Temple, 
as  he  then  was,  set  himself  heart  and  soul  to  accomplish  the 
change  in  its  entirety.  As  already  stated  in  an  earlier  paper 
in  this  Review,  the  Prime  Minister  was  disinclined  to  burden 
himself  with  this  question.  Temple  and  Grenville,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  impressed  with  its  necessity.  Hence  the 
letters  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  his  Chief  Secretary  in 
London  were  full  of  irritation  at  the  delay  in  obtaining  the 
legislation  which  he  desired,  and  show  not  only  an  inapprecia- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  other  work  which  Ministers  had  to 
perform,  but  a  nervousness  which  could  never  have  permitted 
Temple  to  obtain  high  rank  as  a  statesman. 

The  following  despatch  is  not  only  a  typical  one,  but 
interesting,  for  it  gives  an  insight  into  Grattan's  position  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written  :— 

*  1783,  January  15.  [Dublin  Castle.]  Secret. — 1  have  read  your 
letter  of  the  8th,  and  of  the  10th,  with  an  indignation  proportioned  to 
the  disgraceful  and  scandalous  equivocation  and  delay.  The  winds 
have  again  delayed  the  messenger,  and  I  have  barely  time  to  send  the 
despatch  enclosed  so  as  to  ensure  (if  possible)  its  arrival  prior  to  the 
2l8t.  This  despatch  speaks  my  feelings,  but  does  not  speak  them 
fully,  from  personal  considerations  to  Townshend,  to  whom  it  is 
officially  addressed ;  but  I  mean  to  convey  my  sense  of  the  ill  treat- 
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ment  which  I  have  receiyed  in  deferring  their  Cabinet  certainly  till 
the  18thf  possiblj  till  one  o*clock  on  the  2lBt,  and  npon  a  question  as 
nice  and  as  interesting  to  the  public  as  that  of  America  ;  and  to  me 
iDVolving  my  honour,  which,  since  they  will  not  consider,  I  will  take 
care  of.     I  have  made  my  proposal ;  if  they  will  accede  to  the  prin- 
ciple explicitly,  I  care  not  for  the  words ;  but  I  have  told  them  in 
plain  terms  that  I  suspect  them,  and  that  nothing  short  of  that  which 
every  amendment  from  them  has  parried,  shall  satisfy  me,  because 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  Ireland.     I  have  stated  likewise  the  only  con- 
sideration under  which  I  will  acquiesce  in  the  delay  beyond  the  2l8t, 
and  with  these  impressions  I  think  it  due  to  my  character  and  honour 
to  stand  acquitted  to  both  kingdoms ;  and,  in  this  view  (supposing  any 
delay  which  will  be  proposed  can  only  proceed  from  that  want  of 
candour  and  communication  which  is  truly  disgraceful),  I  will  interpret 
it  as  an  intention  to  force  me  to  an  immediate  resignation;    for  I 
accepted  this  mtuation  (cursed  as  it  always  was)  only  on  the  basis  of 
confidence  in  those  with  whom  I  am  to  act;  and  although  /  know 
that  they  dare  not  shuffle  with  Ireland,  and  therefore  this  must  end 
satisfactorily  to  my  ideas,  yet  I  will  not  keep  my  situation  one  hour 
after  I  shall  have  judged  it  necessanr  to  appeal  to  the  public  in  justi- 
fication of  myself.     You  will  therefore  in  this  circumstance  of  delay, 
or  of  a  proposition  short  of  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  exclusive 
legislative  and  judicial  rights,  declare  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  gave  the  notice  for  the  21st,  and  you 
will  likewise  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  this  delay  which 
I  interpret  as  a  refus>al ;  and  against  any  half  measure  of  the  nature 
to  which  I  alluded.     And  you  will  again  remind  the  House  of  the 
propositions  to  which  you  pledged  yourself  and  me,  and  conclude  by 
opposing  such  a  measure  as  inadequate  and  unaatis&ctory ;    and  it 
must  depend  upon  the  debate  whether  you  will  not  be  obliged  to 
produce  the  BUI  proposed  by  me.     After  this,  even  if  they  could 
suffer  me  to  remain  here  an  hour,  I  could  not  submit  to  my  situa- 
tion.     You  will  therefore  request   an   audience  from  the  King  in 
which,  with  every  expression  of  my  sense  of  the  very  undeserved 
partiality  with  which  he  sent  me  hither,  you  will  deduce  from  my 
despatches,  from  Townshend's  Office  letters,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  almost  abandoned  and  possibly  deceived,  the  im- 
possibility of  my   remaining   in  this  responsible  and    unsupported 
situation ;  and  that  my  immediate  request  to  his  Majesty  will  be  to 
allow  [me]  to  retire  from  a  situation  dangerous  to  both  kingdoms  (as 
I  cannot  support  measures  contrary  to  my  opinions),  and  disgraceful  to 
myself  from  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated.     And,  after 
this,  you  will  come  away  immediately  from  a  scene  which  must  truly 
wound  every  feeling  of  honour    and    integrity ;    and    may    those 
whose  councils  (wherever  they  are)  have  advised  this  system  deeply 
answer  it  1 

'  I  cannot  express  the  jealousies  which  this  delay  (for  I  cannot 
shew  the  real  state  of  things  as  you  state  them)  has  spread  amongst 
those  who  begin  to  fear  that  all  is  not  right.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  the  Chancellor,  Attorney- General,  and  Grattan  at  arm's  length  ; 
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and  I  know  that  they  are  told  from  England  that  nothing  explicit  will 
be  done.  Think  Uien  to  what  (even  if  it  is  at  last  yielded)  I  have 
been  exposed  by  this  cursed  delay,  ending  in  Lord  Camden's  preamble, 
upon  which  from  delicacy  I  have  not  said  one  half  of  what  I  feel,  and 
in  Mr.  Pitt's,  as  uninformed  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  former.  I  have 
done  with  propositions,  and  no  consideration  shall  make  me  now  offer 
one ;  but  I  enclose  to  you  the  last  preamble  amended  to  my  ideas, 
that,  if  you  should  be  convinced  that  there  is  at  last  a  disposition  to 
act  fairly,  it  may  be  imdertaken  for  by  you.  In  this  mode  I  satisfy 
my  conscience,  for  by  that  conscience  I  fear  that  my  departure  from 
Ireland  upon  such  groimds  will  throw  the  kingdom  into  revolt. 

'  Such  is  the  situation  to  which  the  timidity  of  the  Cabinet  (I 
mean  the  dread  of  meeting  each  other)  and  the  Christmas  parties  of 
some  of  them  have  reduced  this  kingdom.  Of  their  other  transactions 
I  know  nothing,  but  from  this  specimen  their  system  cannot  last ;  at 
least  it  is  unsafe  for  me  to  continue  responsible  where  I  have  not  the 
weight  of  a  feather,  and  where  I  cannot  hope  for  a  reciprocity  of 
regards,  of  confidence,  and  of  support.  I  have  written  thus  much  upon 
the  subject,  because  I  mean  clearly  to  convey  my  ideas  at  large  to  you, 
or  else  much  less  paper  would  have  contained  my  resolution.  With 
every  advantage  it  would  have  always  been  a  sacrifice  with  me  to 
continue  here,  notwithstanding  the  field  it  opened  to  an  honest  ambi- 
tion ;  but  without  those  advantages  my  line  is  so  obvious,  that  I  must 
imagine  the  Cabinet  see  it,  and  mean  to  drive  me  to  it.  Thus  finishes 
my  political  career ;  Sat  Patrice  Priamcque  datum^  and  no  temptation 
shall  again  draw  me  from  those  enjoyments  within  my  reach,  the  value 
of  which  I  truly  know,  and  sacrificed,  when  I  took  this  splendid  play- 
thing. For  you  I  feel,  as  it  checks  a  line  of  business  for  which  you 
are  so  truly  fitted;  however,  other  objects  are  within  your  reach 
equally  valuable,  and  to  them  I  consign  you  as  the  sure  result  of  your 
patience  and  application.  .  .  . 

^Really  secret, — I  have  enclosed  a  letter  which  will  speak  my 
sense  of  your  despatches  and  my  feelings,  and  may  be  shewn  to 
Townshend  as  in  strictest  confidence,  and  which  will,  I  think,  operate 
decisively.  It  is  writ  to  be  shewn,  but  it  is  likewise  writ  as  the  rule 
of  conduct  to  which  I  am  sure  you  will  adhere,  whenever  the  time 
comes  for  finally  deciding  the  delay,  or  the  verbiage  of  our  Bill. 
Things  are  quiet  in  Ireland,  except  a  real  jealousy  that  we  are  giving 
way  in  our  support  of  Grattan,  who  wishes  us  to  fight  his  battle  more 
avowedly;  and  I  have  as  repeatedly  declared  my  intention  of  adverting 
to  the  great  outline  as  the  first  point,  and  looking  upon  him  en  second. 
This  does  not  quite  please,  but  he  cannot  help  himself ;  and  I  know 
that  Fitzpatrick  writes  to  him,  and  even  to  Yelverton  to  feed  them 
with  the  hopes  that  Fox  is  sure  of  coming  in  chief  Minister.  This  may 
be  the  real  cause  of  his  jealousy.  However,  the  cry  is  so  industrious 
against  him  that  he  is  wonderfully  lowered  with  the  mob,  and  his 
Excellency  the  General  Lord  Charlemont  has  accepted  the  Order, 
which  I  shrewdly  suspect  will  be  equally  unpopular  in  a  very  short 
time ;  and  in  this  light  we  shall  be  masters  of  our  situation,  without 
taking  the  law  of  government  from  one  or  from  the  other.     However, 
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I  keep  very  fair  with  them  both,  and  they  seem  to  feel  what  I  urge  of 
the  necessity  of  gaining  our  point,  the  effect  of  which,  I  tell  them,  may 
be  hazarded  (as  indeed  it  may)  by  a  protest  of  the  Chancellor  upon 
the  real  effects  of  the  repeal,  and  upon  the  rights  of  Great  Britain 
supported  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Loughborough.'   (P.  182.) 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  memorable  Coalition  Govern- 
ment of  Fox  and  Lord  North,  ander  the  nominal  leadership 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Temple's  Administration  in  Ireland 
came  to  an  end.  The  new  Government  was  from  the  first 
disliked  by  the  King,  and  some  light  is  thrown  on  his  atti- 
tude, and  on  the  inner  political  movements  of  the  time,  by  the 
following  letter  from  Pitt  to  Temple,  enclosed  by  the  latter 
to  his  brother,  then  Mr.  Grenville.  It  brings  out  very  clearly 
the  straightforward  attitude  of  Pitt,  and  emphasises  once 
again  the  breadth  of  his  views  in  regard  to  parliamentary 
reform.  Very  few  letters  from  Mr.  Pitt  of  equal  importance 
have  been  preserved,  and  in  spite  of  its  length  we  must 
record  it. 

*  1783,  July  22.  Saville  Street. — I  found  a  note  from  Lord 
Thurlow  on  Friday,  desiring  to  call  upon  me  yesterday.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  full 
detail,  but  from  the  leading  part  of  it  your  Lordship  will  easily  judge 
of  the  result.  Almost  in  the  beginning  of  it  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  at  the  levde  the  day  before,  and  (as  he  added  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation)  in  the  King's  closet,  having  imagined  (he  said)  from 
Bome  words  the  King  dropped  at  the  lev^e  that  his  Majesty  wished  to 
talk  to  him.  He  represented,  however,  their  conversation  to  have 
been  quite  general^  though  he  acknowledged  it  to  have  been  very  long ; 
and  said  that,  by  what  he  collected  from  it,  the  King  had  not  altered 
his  sentiments  with  regard  to  his  present  Ministry.  He  affected  to  treat 
it  as  if  his  audience  had  had  no  particular  view  and  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  casual.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  from  all  the  circumstances, 
and  from  some  parts  which  he  glanced  at  occasionally,  that  it  was 
much  more  particular  than  he  chose  to  state ;  and  his  having  appointed 
me  for  Saturday,  and  then  seen  the  King  on  Friday,  confirms  that 
opinion.  In  different  parts  of  his  conversation  he  expressed  very 
strongly,  as  ho  has  so  often  before,  the  necessity  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  threw  out  doubts  whether  objections  to 
particular  persons  being  brought  forward  might  not  be  in  the  way  of 
it.  He  also  dropped,  in  a  passing  way,  and  at  separate  times,  that  the 
King  had  no  insight  into  the  means  of  forming  a  government ;  that 
his  directly  turning  out  his  Ministers  was  different  from  their  resigning 
or  being  pressed  in  Parliament ;  and  that  the  King  had  gone  through 
the  wor&tf  in  the  struggle  which  ended  in  bringing  them  in.  Yet  he 
said,  when  I  hinted  that  they  might  succeed  in  their  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  King  to  them,  that  the  King  could  never  forgive  their 
conduct,  and  mentioned  as  an  instance  Mr.  Fox*s  language  in  the 
House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  establishment,  of 
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"which  the  King,  he  said,  had  expressed  his  resentment  to  him  the  day 
before.  When  I  endeavoured  to  learn  from  him  what  part  Lord  Gower 
or  Lord  Weymouth  would  be  disposed  to  take,  he  studiously  declined 
particulars.  His  principal  object  seemed  to  turn  the  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
especially  the  latter.  He  went  into  a  great  deal  of  general  specula- 
tion, but  without  much  pledging  his  own  opinion,  and  seeming  to  take 
every  way  of  sounding  whether  any  ground  would  be  gained  for  the 
Crown  on  that  article. 

'  Your  Lordship  will  form  your  judgement  on  these  particulars, 
though  related  so  much  more  shortly  than  they  passed.  They  struck 
me  as  a  full  proof  that  Lord  Thurlow*s  object  was  to  insinuate  that  a 
change  was  not  so  necessary  to  the  King,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  it 
(if  it  should  take  place)  rather  our  act  than  his,  and  on  that  ground 
to  try  whether  terms  might  not  be  imposed  that  could  not  otherwise. 
This  is  so  totally  contrary  to  every  idea  we  both  entertain,  that  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  full  care  to  counteract  it.  I  stated  in 
general  that  if  the  King*s  feelings  did  not  point  strongly  to  a  change, 
it  was  not  what  we  sought.  But  that  if  they  did,  and  we  could  form 
a  permanent  system,  consistent  with  our  principles,  and  on  public 
ground,  we  should  not  decline  it  I  reminded  him  how  nr4uch  I  was 
personally  pledged  to  Parliamentary  reform  on  the  principles  I  had 
publicly  explained,  which  I  should  support  on  every  seasonable  occa- 
sion. I  treated  as  out  of  the  question  any  idea  of  measures  being 
taken  to  extend  influence,  though  such  means  as  are  fairly  in  the 
hands  of  Ministers  would  undoubtedly  be  to  be  exerted.  And  I  said 
that  I  wished  those  with  whom  I  might  act,  and  the  King  (if  he  called 
upon  me),  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  should 
neccFsarily  proceed.  He  received  all  I  said  extremely  well,  and, 
though  much  of  his  discourse  seemed  to  aim  at  instilling  other  idean, 
he  never  directly  objected  to  what  I  stated.  He  ended  our  interview 
with  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  the  King  might  get  rid  of  the 
present  Minifetry,  and  seemed  anxious  to  see  me  again  before  he  goes 
abroad,  which  he  still  talks  of  doing  next  week.  1  have  fixed  to  dine 
with  him  on  Tuesday,  when  I  shall  probably  hear  more  on  these  sub- 
jects. My  opinion  at  present  is  that,  though  he  was  sounding  to  see 
whether  something  might  not  be  formed  more  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  politics  of  the  Court,  he  will  see  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but 
that  such  a  Government  may  nevertheless  be  formed  as  will  be  justly 
much  more  acceptable  to  the  King  than  the  present.  I  think,  there- 
fore, what  has  passed  will  not  tend  to  delay  our  having  the  ofler  when- 
ever things  are  ripe  for  it.  I  hope,  too,  that  it  has  tended  to  put  the 
business  on  such  a  ground  as  can  alone  make  it  advisable  or  honour- 
able ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  have  the  happiness  to  find  that  it 
strikes  your  Lordship  in  the  same  manner.     Copy  J    (P.  215.) 

Mr.  Pitt  took  oflSce  on  the  27th  December  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

The  correspondence,  which  extends  over  the  earlier  period 
pf  Mr.  Pitt's  first  Administration,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
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as  throwing  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  time.  It  is,  in 
a  sense,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  corroborative  evidence:  it 
strengthens  generally  accepted  views  of  the  times  and  of  the 
statesmen.  To  turn  to  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
marked  feature  in  Pitt's  Administration,  viz.  his  commer- 
cial  policy.  In  1785  the  Prime  Minister  introduced  certain 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  commercial  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  free  trade  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  in  England  for  Irish  goods  alarmed  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire,  and  the  contribution  in  return  from 
Ireland  was  regarded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  as  a 
national  grievance.  Lord  Momington,  afterwards  Marquis 
Wellesley,  in  this  correspondence,  gives  us  some  glimpses  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  this  dilemma  placed  the  Irish  Ad- 
ministration. The  impression  which  the  debate  on  the 
measure  produced  on  the  mind  of  this  keen  and  able 
observer  appears  from  the  following  short  letter : — 

*  1785,  August  13.  Dublin. — Orde  last  night  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill.  There  was  a  very  long  debate,  in  which  Grattan 
spoke  a  most  eloquent,  but  the  most  inflammatory  and  mischievous 
speech  I  ever  heard.  At  a  quarter  afler  eight  this  morning  the  House 
divided ; 

Ayes  for  leave  to  bruig  in  the  Bill       .         .         .127 
Noes  „  „  ...     108 

'  This  was  a  majority  only  of  19,  and  under  circumstances  which 
predict  fatally  to  the  measure.  Ponsonby  spoke  for  admitting  the  Bill, 
but  expressly  reserved  his  judgement  upon  its  contents  when  it  should 
be  brought  in.  Ogle  did  the  same.  Sir  L.  O'Brien  for  admitting  the 
Bill ;  but  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  the  4th  proposition,  and  to  its 
principle.  Flood  in  violent  opposition,  but  a  most  stupid  speech ;  Pole 
spoke  very  strongly  for  the  measure,  Conolly  furious  against  it.  Daly 
was  absent,  so  was  Cuffe,  and  all  Lord  Lofbis^s  members. 

*  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  think  the  measure  lost,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  everybody  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  of  any  understanding. 
The  clamour  in  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  high,  but  of  this  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  certainty.  Many  petitions  have  certainly  been  pre- 
sented. Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  phrensy 
to  struggle  with  all  the  difficulties  that  now  embarrass  the  measure ; 
it  must  be  abandoned — how  ?  is  the  question.  Pray  send  this  letter 
to  Lord  Buckingham  with  my  best  regards ;  remember  to  send  me  my 
parcel  by  the  first  mcFsenger. 

'  Nothing  yet  in  the  Lords.  Pery  told  me  he  tljought  the  measure 
lost,  though  he  declared  to  me  yesterday  that  he  approved  it.  Flood 
means  to  move  on  Monday  a  resolution  declaratory  against  the  fourth 
proposition  ;  which  I  think  will  be  carried.'   (P.  253.) 

Lord  Momington  was  right :  the  Bill  was  lost.     Flood's 
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antagonism  to  the  fourth  proposition,  which  referred  to  the 
contribations  from  Ireland,  stirred  up  too  strong  an  oppo- 
sition, and  thus  a  measure  was  lost  which  was  fair  and 
advantageous  to  both  countries. 

More  important,  perhaps,  as  well  as  more  interesting 
than  the  fruitless  conflicts  of  Irish  politicians,  is  the  insight 
which  is  obtained  from  this  correspondence  into  the  inti- 
mate relations  of  Pitt  and  Grenville,  which  shows  that 
Pitt  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sound  judgement 
of  his  friend  and  colleague.  We  may  take,  by  way  of 
example,  the  following  letter,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that 
Pitt  desired  the  opinion  of  Grenville  on  more  than  one 
subject,  and  on  one,  at  any  rate,  was  diffident  of  his  own 
judgement : — 

*  1788,  September  22.  Hollwood. — My  return  westward  seems  post- 
poned a  good  deal  longer  than  I  like,  as,  besides  being  detained  for 
Wednesday  lev^e,  I  have  now  a  summons  to  one  of  those  gay  festivals 
at  Windsor  on  the  29th.  I  fear,  therefore,  or  rather  I  hope  I  have  no 
chance  now  of  meeting  you  in  the  country.  For  as  I  am  condemned  to 
stay  here,  and  as  I  want  much  to  see  jou,  I  cannot  wish  that  jou  may 
stay  so  long  as  it  is  likely  to  be  before  I  get  to  Somersetshire. 

*  There  is  one  business  particularly  on  which  we  have  been  abundantly 
bored  already,  but  on  which  I  want  to  persecute  you  again,  1  mean 
the  prqjet  for  the  convention  respecting  India. 

'  Lord  Malmeshury  has  got  so  much  spirit  with  his  new  honors,  that 
he  does  not  despair  of  getting  TrinquemaM ;  and  I  had  undertaken, 
thinking  that  we  should  have  met  sooner,  to  have  sent  him  definite 
instructions  on  the  other  points,  which  he  was  to  find  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Hague,  to  which  he  went  by  the  way  of  Spa.  I  own  to  you  how- 
ever that  the  more  I  consider  the  points,  the  more  I  have  been  puzzled 
about  the  detail,  especially  of  the  Spice  business  ;  and  I  do  not  like  to 
trust  my  own  single  opinion,  which  is  nearly  all  I  have  to  trust  to  on 
this  subject  at  present.  I  should  be  glad  therefore,  if  possible,  to  talk 
it  over  with  you  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient ;  and  if  it  does 
not  break  in  too  much  with  any  of  your  plans,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  instructions  should  reach  the  Hague  before  the  1st  October,  as 
about  that  time.  Lord  Malmesbury  wants  to  be  absent  for  his  health. 

*  We  have  had  strange  reports  of  the  French  troops  being  to  move 
into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  are  supposed,  according  to  this 
story,  to  be  mortgaged  to  France. 

'  A  thousand  things  concur  to  put  such  an  idea  very  much  out  of  the 
question  at  present,  but  if  Calonne's  information  can  be  trusted,  some 
thing  of  the  sort  was  in  question  before  the  Archbishop  went  out.* 
(P.  356.) 

This  letter  is  not  a  solitary  one ;  the  short  note  which  we 
give  below — a  call  for  assistance,  as  it  were — seems  to  show 
this  attitude  of  Pitt  perhaps  more  strongly  than  the  more 
business-like  communication : — 
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*  [1769,*  April  15.    .] — If  yi>u  have  not  sent  yonr  letter,  pray 

delay  the  messenger  till  tomorrow  morning.  I  am  not  satisfied,  on 
reflection,  with  the  course  in  which  the  business  now  is,  and  wish  to 
have  that  time  to  think  of  it,  and  then  to  talk  to  you  again  before  we 
write  any  thing  further.'    (P.  453.) 

Interesting  as  this  fact  is  from  a  purely  personal  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  the  less  of  historical  importance,  since  it 
tends  to  remove  the  impression  that  Pitt  was  a  ministerial 
autocrat ;  and  it  must  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
influence  of  Grenville  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
during  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration  was  greater  than  has 
generally  been  supposed.  It  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  Minister:  on  the  contrary,  it 
shows  his  sagacity  in  relying  on  a  man  of  such  industry  and 
good  judgement  as  Grenville.  ^He  had  not  much  sUll  in 
*  discriminating  character,'  writes  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  summary 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  William 
Grenville  and  Henry  Dundas  is  evidence  that  he  was  no 
mean  judge  of  men.  Again,  from  this  insight  into  the  rela- 
tions between  Pitt  and  Grenville  we  can  appreciate  better 
the  very  keen  disappointment  and  resentment  which  Pitt 
felt  when  Grenville  refused  to  join  his  Ministry  in  1804,  and 
the  severe  loss  which  the  absence  of  so  trusted  a  colleague 
and  friend  must  have  been  to  him.  The  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  this  book  is  not  voluminous,  and  therefore, 
before  we  part  from  it,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  which  contains  a  view  of  French  affairs  in 
1788  :— 

*  1788,  August  29.  Downing  Street. — The  enclosed  dispatch 
arrived  this  morning,  and  brings  an  account  of  a  change  which,  next 
to  one  at  home,  is  I  think  the  worst  thing  of  the  kind  that  could 
happen.  Not  however  that  France  will  be  much  to  be  envied,  even 
tho*  she  has  got  Necker,  and  got  rid  of  the  Arch-Bishop.  But  I  think 
we  may  expect  from  Necker's  character,  that  he  will  set  himself  in 
earnest  to  put  their  finances  in  real  order,  if  the  tiling  is  possible ;  and 
will  probably  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
something  like  a  &ee  constitution.  One  other  consequence,  which  is  a 
good  one,  will  I  think  be  that  of  improving  our  chance  for  settling 
something  about  the  slave  trade.  I  wished  to  send  you  this  news  as 
soon  as  I  could,  tho'  perhaps  you  are  in  part  indebted  for  it  to  a 
swelled  face,  which  has  confined  me  at  home.  The  chief  inconvenience 
of  it  is  that  it  will  oblige  me  to  be  at  St.  James*s  next  week,  and  so 
retards  my  going  into  the  west.     Pray  remember  me  to  Addington.' 

*  This  date  is  an  error  or  a  misprint  for  1 789 ;  it  is  not  the  only 
one  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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So  mucli  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  correspondence  from 
the  pen  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  from  Dublin  Castle, 
and  is  concerned  so  largely  with  potty  details,  with  the 
personal  claims  of  Irish  politicians,  and  with  his  own  griev- 
ances, regrets,  and  desires,  that  a  large  part  of  it  can  now  be 
regarded  as  of  little  value.  Portions  of  these  letters,  how-, 
ever,  make  very  clear  the  corruption  and  pettiness  of  Irish 
political  life  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  they  are  not 
without  their  practical  lessons.  In  November  1788  Buck- 
ingham thus  writes  to  his  brother : — 

'  I  forgot  to  add  upon  the  subject  of  peerages,  ridiculous  as  it  would 
appear,  the  Government  in  Ireland  could  not  go  on  without  the  means 
of  moving  commoners  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  that  House  we 
should  be  beat  on  the  first  questions  for  want  of  influence,  if  that  only 
channel  of  control  was  taken  firom  us.'   (P.  872.) 

Still  more  striking  is  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  in  1789,  when  the  question  of  the  Regency,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  the  King,  was  agitating  the 
country : — 

'  As  to  your  idea  of  a  party  who  would  pledge  themselves  to  me, 
and  to  each  other,  to  support  the  Queen  as  Regent,  1  must  not  flatter 
you  with  the  smallest  hopes  of  my  being  able  to  trust  one  moment  to 
such  assurances,  and  to  Lord  Hillsbro'  least  of  all  I  If  the  case  should 
occur,  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  a  very  sturdy  battle ;  I 
should  not  expect  to  lose  the  question ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
for  the  event,  unless  it  was  clearly  carried  through  in  Great  Britain ; 
and,  in  that  case,  /  do  not  doubt  our  success  upon  the  same  profligate 
principles,  which  I  verily  believe  would  lead  them  to  any  treachery  in 
behalf  of  the  rising-sun,  or  to  any  line  of  conduct  which  might  for- 
ward their  interest.  Two  lucky  deaths,  Lord  Clifden's  and  Sir  W. 
Montgomery's,  have  put  much  into  my  power  ;  and  you  will  judge  the 
use  I  make  of  it  when  I  tell  you  that,  by  removes,  I  shall  gratify  at 
least  ten  Members,  besides  securing  Lord  Loftus  by  Lord  Clifden's 
place,  whom  Ponsonby  is  striving  to  detach  from  Government  to  a 
dose  party  union.  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that,  before  Lord 
Clifden  was  dead,  I  received  from  Mr.  Ponsonby  a  letter,  in  a  very 
curtly  haughty  style,  asking  for  the  union  of  the  two  offices  into  one 
in  his  &vour.  I  answered  it  with  civility,  and  very  coldly  stated  the 
advantage  derived  in  Great  Britain  and  here  from  the  separation  of 
them;  but  I  can  hardly  reconcile  to  my  feelings  to  treat  such  a 
request  with  civility.  A  meeting  of  the  six  or  eight  independent 
oppositionists,  Montgomerys  of  Cavan  and  Donegall,  Griffith,  Todd 
Jones,  to  about  10  in  number,  met  on  Thursday  and  agreed  to  sup- 
port Pitt's  claim  of  parliamentary  right  against  the  hereditary  claim  ; 
but  I  doubt  their  steadiness.  Lord  Charlemont  is  a  convert  to  the 
right  divine.  Conolly  pauses;  and  notwithstanding  young  G.  Byng's 
exertions,  he  still  wavers;  but  I  think  he  will  ultimately  vote  against 
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us,  whenever  Ogilvy  returns  with  proper  instructions.  GU)od  night, 
my  pen  drops  from  me.  ...  I  think  people  more  steady  since  Pitt's 
success,  which  I  have  in  conversation  attributed  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained, and  not  discouraged  by  him,  that  he  would  turn  out  all  rata 
whenever  he  had  the  power.  This  hint  of  mine  has  been  taken  ! ' 
(P.  396.) 

Such  were  the  pure  and  independent  politicians  who  were 
wiped  out  by  the  Act  of  Union. 

As  we  have  already  said,  no  large  historical  questions  are 
elucidated  by  this  volume.  But  there  are  some  interesting 
letters  of  a  general  character  in  the  period  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  to  some  of  which  reference  may  be  made. 
No  one  can  read  that  of  Dundas,  written  in  October  1789, 
to  Grenville,  without  some  surprise.  He  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  pine  for  a  dignified  leisure,  and  for  years 
after  he  had  expressed  the  views  which  we  find  in  this  paper 
he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  political  struggles  of  his  time. 
The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

*  1789,  October  18.  Melville  Castle.— I  have  your  letter  of  the 
14th,  I  am  obliged  by  your  kind  attention  to  me,  but  there  are  many 
circumstances  both  public  and  private  which  must  prevent  me  from 
entertaining  any  wish  respecting  the  President's  chair.  It  was  cer* 
tainly  for  many  years  the  ultimate  object  of  my  ambition,  and  I  would 
not  speak  true  if  I  was  not  to  admit  that  I  see  it  pass  by  me,  both  on 
occasion  of  the  former  aud  present  vacancy,  with  considerable  regret. 
It  is  a  situation  of  great  respect,  and  if  the  duties  of  it  are  ably  and 
conscientiously  discharged,  it  is  a  situation  of  great  dignity  and  utility 
to  the  public  service.  I  could  not  however  accept  of  it  at  present 
without  acting  unfairly  to  the  Government  with  which  I  am  acting, 
and  dishonourably  to  the  pretensions  of  the  present  Advocate.  Tou 
are  a  better  judge  than  I  can  be,  of  part  of  this  proposition,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  without  arrogating  too  much  to  myself,  that  I 
could  not  at  present  leave  my  share  in  the  government  of  India  with- 
out some  inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  But  I  speak  with  more 
confidence  when  I  state  that  my  secession  from  all  political  life  at  this 
time  would  be  a  very  fatal  step  to  the  strength  and  hold  Government 
has  of  Scotland.'   (P.  534.) 

In  the  same  year  we  find  some  correspondence  between 
Grenville  and  Dundas  which  indicates  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  both  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
punishment  of  convicted  criminals,  and  to  undertake  a  large 
industrial  work,  which  has  since  been  accomplished.  This 
was  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Fort  WiUiam  to  Inver- 
ness by  means  of  convict  labour.  The  first  of  these  letters, 
in  which  Dundas  raised  objections  to  the  scheme,  is  from 
him  to  Grenville ;  but  the  English  Minister  was  more  keenly 
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alive  to  the  importance  of  the  canal  than  his  Scotch  colleague, 
and  he  replied  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  1789,  December  24.  St.  James's  Square. — I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  letter.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  which 
might  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  I  mentioned  to  you, 
and  yet  I  cannot  help  still  thinking  that  they  are  not  insurmountable. 

'  I  agree  with  you  that  it  might,  and  probably  would,  be  difficult 
to  embark  individuals  in  the  expence  of  such  an  imdertaking ;  but  I 
own  that  the  importance  of  it  appears  to  me  such  as  to  make  it  by  no 
means  an  improper  object  for  public  expence,  provided  that  such 
expence  were  incurred  gradually. 

*  The  great  object  seems  to  be  the  opening  a  passage  between  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  this  kingdom  for  such  vessels  as  usually  are 
employed  in  the  north  trade.  And  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  done 
by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation.  There  are  other  important  ends 
that  would  be  answered  by  a  canal  on  that  scale,  which  are  evidently 
out  of  the  question  with  respect  to  that  now  executed. 

'  The  other  objections  which  seem  to  strike  you  are  the  danger  of 
a  body  of  convicts  qunrtered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  difficulty 
of  guarding  them.  These  are  unquestionably  points  fit  to  be  attended 
to,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  by  a  little  attention  they  may  be  got  over. 
The  whole  distance  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  William  does  not,  upon 
such  a  rough  measurement  as  I  can  make  by  my  maps,  much  exceed 
sixty  miles,  and  this  is  broke  by  Fort  Augustus  and  Inverness ;  and 
the  parts  where  the  most  labour  would  be  required  are  within  ten 
miles  of  one  of  those  points.  I  cannot  therefore  but  think  that,  with 
a  little  arrangement,  the  convicts  might  be  guarded  in  one  of  those 
forts  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  their  work ;  and  a 
very  small  addition  to  the  force  usually  stationed  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  possibility  of  danger  to  the  country  from  their 
escaping. 

*  But  however  attached  to  this  plan  from  a  strong  impression  of  its 
utility,  both  as  a  public  work  and  as  a  mode  of  employing  these  unfor- 
tunate people,  I  am  certainly  not  so  bigotted  to  ray  own  ideas  as  to 
persist  in  them,  if,  with  the  local  knowledge  you  possess,  you  should, 
on  consideration,  continue  to  think  them  impracticable.  I  own,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  abandon  the  plan  with  reluctance. 

'  Before  it  is  finally  decided,  I  could  wish  that  you  would  enquire 
from  Mr.  Whitworth  what  the  expence  would  be  of  making  such  a 
survey  as  would  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  the  scheme  is  at  all  prac- 
ticable upon  so  large  a  scale  as  I  speak  of,  and  what  additional  expence 
it  would  require,  beyond  the  labour  of  the  convicts  or  other  persons 
employed  upon  it.'   (P.  557.) 

This  correspondence  shows  the  enlightened  and  advanced 
views  of  Grenville  on  social  questions,  and  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  man  under  whose  administration,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  slave  trade  was  made 
illegal. 
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In  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper  we  printed  two  letters 
from  Horace  Walpole  in  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  yolume 
is  to  be  found  one  from  Lord  Momington^  better  known  as 
Marquis  Wellesley,  which,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  well 
deserres  perusal.  This  statesman  was  an  admirable  letter- 
writer,  and  his  description  of  Paris  in  1790  has  a  permanent 
yalue  apart  from  the  literary  skill  by  which  it  is  charac- 
terised. It  shows  how  the  social  condition  of  the  capital, 
already  drifting  towards  the  great  cataclysm  which  was  to 
have  such  momentous  results  for  the  whole  world,  struck  an 
observer  of  singular  ability  and  knowledge.  He  carries  us 
from  the  street  to  the  theatre,  and  from  a  turbulent  assembly 
to  a  depressed  Court : — 

*  1790,  September  27.  Paris. — I  was  very  happy  to  receive  your 
kind  letter,  although  the  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  determine  my 
resolution  in  favour  of  a  long  banishment  from  England,  which  I  had 
flattered  myself  I  might  have  mitigated  into  a  tour  to  Spa,  and  Paris. 
Your  letter  has  quite  convinced  me  that  my  best  plan,  under  all 
circumstances,  is  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  accordingly  I  mean  to  set  out 
tomorrow.  You  are  well  able  to  judge  how  strange  the  contrast  must 
be  between  Paris  governed,  and  Paris  governing ;  but  it  is  so  strange  in 
so  many  ways,  that  I  own  I  find  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  answer 
your  question  of  what  strikes  me  most,  for  I  am  quite  perplexed  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  ridiculous  and  absurd  things,  which  I  hear  and 
see  everywhere,  and  every  day.  The  common  people  appear  to  me  to 
be  exactly  as  gay  as  I  ever  remember  them,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  starving  for  want  of  employment, 
especially  the  tradesmen  ;  and  notwithstanding  they  all  talk  the  highest 
language  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  they  laugh  at  the  National 
Assembly  without  scruple,  and  say  they  had  rather  have  Aristocratioal 
Louis,  than  Democratical  Assignats.  The  streets  are  crowded  with 
newsmen  and  hawkers,  crying  about  libels  of  all  sorts  from  morning 
till  night,  exactly  in  the  manner  you  must  have  observed  in  Dublin  ; 
nothing  is  too  indecent  or  abusive ;  I  enclose  a  blackguard  libel  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  title,  and  the  re/rein  at  the  end  of  every  sentence ; 
It  will  give  you  some  notion  of  the  style  of  this  species  of  production. 
There  being  an  end  of  the  police,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  any  kind 
of  bawdy  print  that  is  not  publicly  stuck  up  in  the  Palais  Rojal,  and 
on  the  Boulevards ;  the  Attorney  Generars  blood  would  boil  at  the 
sight  of  such  audacious  bawdery.  The  object  seems  to  be  every  where 
to  mark  a  contempt  for  all  former  regulations.  At  the  spectacle,  they 
have  introduced  monks  and  nuns  and  crucifixes  on  the  stage ;  and  the 
actors  are  violently  applauded,  merely  for  wearing  these  forbidden 
garments.  The  partare  is  more  riotous  than  twenty  English  upper 
galleries  put  together ;  a  few  nights  ago  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was 
acted,  and  a  woman  of  fashion  was  absolutely  forced  to  leave  the  house, 
because  she  clapped  with  too  much  violence  while  the  famous  song  of 
0  Richard,  0  mon  rot  !  was  singing ;  a  hundred  fellows  started  up  to* 
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gether  roaring  a  has  lafemme  en  eventail  blanc,  and  would  not  suffer 
the  actors  to  proceed  till  this  Aristoorate  left  the  house.  The  moment 
she  was  gone,  there  was  a  most  violent  applause ;  and  a  perfect  calm 
succeeded.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  National  Guard  appear  to 
maintain  the  order  of  the  spectacle  with  spirit.  The  other  night  at  the 
Comedie  Franqaiae^  now  the  Thedtre  de  la  Nation^  in  consequence  of  a 
riot  in  the  parterre,  six  National  Guards  came  in  to  keep  the  peace ; 
they  were  instantly  repulsed,  and  cx)mpletel7  driven  out  of  the  door  by 
the  people ;  upon  which  the  officer  sent  in  the  whole  guard  of  thirty 
men,  who,  with  fixed  bayonets,  fairly  chased  the  whole  parterre  over 
the  orchestra  upon  the  stage,  and  then  drove  them  off  the  stage  and 
through  the  back  doors  of  the  house.  Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome 
than  all  their  new  plays  and  operas ;  they  are  a  heap  of  hackneyed 
public  sentiments  on  general  topics  of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  duties 
of  kings,  just  like  Sheridan's  grand  paragraphs  in  the  Morning  Post  : 
these  are  applauded  to  the  skies. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  that  many  of  the  Petits 
Maitres,  in  order  to  shew  their  attachment  to  the  Democracy,  have 
sacrificed  their  curls,  toupees,  and  queties ;  some  of  them  go  about  with 
cropped  locks  like  English  fiirmers  without  any  powder,  and  others 
wear  little  black  scratch  wigs,  both  these  fashions  are  called  Tetes  a  la 
Romcune,  which  is  a  comical  name  for  such  folly.  I  must  not  forget 
that  I  have  seen  several  wear  gold  earrings  with  their  black  scratches. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  go  much  into  French  society,  during  the  few 
days  I  have  been  here,  but  I  understand  from  everybody  whom  I  have 
seen  that  nothing  can  be  more  changed  than  the  whole  of  their  manners. 
The  Democrates  out  of  the  Assembly  are  very  few  indeed  among  the 
people  of  any  distinction,  and  the  Aristocrates  are  melancholy  and 
miserable  to  the  last  degree ;  this  makes  the  society  of  Paris  very 
gloomy ;  the  number  of  deserted  houses  is  immense,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Deputies,  the  Ambassadors,  and  some  refugees  from  Brussels, 
there  would  be  scarcely  a  gentleman's  coach  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

'  You  have  certainly  been  informed  of  the  principles  of  the  two  clubs, 
the  Enragees,  whose  name  is  easily  understood,  and  the  Quatre  Vingt 
Neuf;  the  latter  is  something  like  our  armed  neutrality,  or  rather  what 
our  armed  neutrality  would  have  been ;  for  this  club,  acting  together, 
can  give  a  majority  either  to  the  cotS  gauche  or  droite  in  the  Assembly. 
Have  you  been  told  that  one  leading  principle  of  the  club  1789  is  a 
resolution  to  reform  all  the  defective  (that  is  in  their  opinion  all  the) 
Governments  in  Europe,  and  for  this  laudable  purpose  they  have  sent 
missionaries  into  many  countries  already,  to  preach  the  example  of 
France,  and  to  teach  all  mankind  how  ill  they  have  been  governed,  and 
how  preferable  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  is  to  the  trammels  of 
order  and  law.  I  assure  you  this  pious  zeal  is  not  feigned ;  and  I  most 
sincerely  hope  we  may  not  feel  its  effect  in  Ireland  where,  I  have  been 
informed,  the  new  reformers  look  for  many  proselytes,  and  where  the 
Whig  Club  will  not  fail  to  contribute  to  the  good  work  of  regeneration, 
whatever  part  of  their  time  they  can  spare  from  the  labour  of  answering 
the  Chancellor's  invectives.  I  have  never  been  at  this  club  of  1789, 
although  they  admit  English  members  of  Parliament,  because  I  under- 
tiaod  nothing  is  done  publicly  excepting  the  recital  of  speeches  and 
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motions  iatended  for  the  Assembly  ;  and  with  these  I  have  been  suffi- 
ciently tired  at  the  Assembly  itself.  I  have  been  there  several  times, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  so  strange  a  scene ;  the  confusion  at 
times  surpasses  all  that  ever  has  been  known  since  government  appeared 
in  the  world ;  and  the  President  is  a  true  Anarch  who  "  by  decision 
"  more  embroils  the  fray."  They  have  no  regular  form  of  debate  on 
ordinary  business ;  some  speak  from  their  seats,  some  from  the  floor, 
some  from  the  table,  and  some  from  the  tribunes  or  desks,  in  what 
Mr.  Woodfall  calls  conversations ;  they  speak  without  preparation,  and 
I  thought  many  of  them  acquitted  themselves  well  enough  in  that  way, 
where  only  a  few  sentences  were  to  be  delivered ;  but  on  these 
occasions  the  riot  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  what  is 
said.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  above  a  hundred  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  Assembly  together,  all  persisting  to  speak,  and  as  many 
more  replying  in  different  parts  of  the  House,  sentence  by  sentence ; 
then  the  President  claps  his  hands  on  both  ears  and  roars  order,  as  if 
he  was  calling  a  coach  ;  sometimes  he  is  quite  driven  to  despair;  he 
beats  his  table,  his  breast,  and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  kick  his  clerks  if 
there  was  not  a  desk  between  him  and  their  seat ;  wringing  his  hands 
is  quite  a  common  action  and  I  really  believe  he  swears.  I  am  sure  he 
looks  exactly  as  if  he  did,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  hear  him.  At 
last  he  seizes  a  favourable  moment  of  quiet,  either  to  put  the  question 
or  to  name  who  ought  to  speak ;  then  five  hundred  reclamations  all  at 
once  renew  the  confusion,  which  seldom  ends  till  the  performers  are 
completely  hoarse,  and  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  fresh  set.  On  great 
occasions  the  speakers  deliver  their  speeches  from  the  tribune,  and 
these  are  always  written  speeches,  or  so  generally,  that  I  believe 
Mirabeau  and  Maury  and  Bamave  are  the  only  exceptions ;  and  even 
these  often  read  their  speeches.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatiguing  than 
these  readings,  which  entirely  destroy  all  the  spirit  and  interest  of 
debate.  I  must  however  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  so  unlucky  as 
not  to  hear  any  of  their  distinguished  orators  read.  I  heard  Mirabeau 
and  Maury  both  speak  a  few  sentences  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  riots 
I  have  mentioned,  and  I  preferred  Matuy,  whose  manner  is  bold  and 
unaflected,  and  his  voice  very  fine ;  Mirabeau  appeared  to  me  to  be 
full  of  affectation,  and  he  has  a  bad  voice,  but  he  is  the  most  admired 
speaker.  There  are  four  galleries  which  contain  above  twice  the 
number  admitted  into  the  gallery  in  England,  and  here  a  most  extra- 
ordinary scene  is  exhibited ;  for  the  galleries  approve  and  disapprove 
by  groaning  and  clapping,  exactly  as  if  the  whole  was  a  spectacle. 
Their  approbation  is  always  confined  to  Mirabeau  and  his  party ;  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  persons  in  the  galleries  are 
hired  for  their  attendance  and  applause  by  that  party ;  but  I  cannot 
speak  positively  to  this  fact.  While  the  orators  are  reading  their 
speeches,  the  Assembly  frequently  shews  a  most  singular  degree  of 
patience,  such  as  I  am  certain  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  not 
capable  of ;  but  if  any  sentiment  is  uttered  of  a  disagreeable  kind  to 
either  party,  the  uproar  begins  in  a  moment.  Dullness  and  monopoly 
are  borne  in  perfect  silence ;  and  during  such  speeches  the  President 
generally  amuses  himself  with  reading  some  pamphlet  or  newspaper,  a 
practice  which  I  beg  to  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  Addington  and 
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hiB  Buccessors.  They  seem  to  have  no  notion  of  regularity  or  con- 
sistency of  any  kind.  In  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  I  heard 
the  Abb6  Maury  call  Mirabeau  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  and  so  far  from 
any  notice  being  taken  of  this  disorder,  the  President  himself  called 
Mirabeau  by  the  same  title  a  few  minutes  after.  I  forgot  to  mention 
one  circumstance  that  had  a  most  comical  effect.  The  Huissiers  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Clementsons,  Pearsons,  et  cetera^  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  during  times  of  great  tumult,  bellowing  silence  as  loud  as 
they  can  hollow,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  disorderly  orators 
to  sit  down. 

'  I  went  to  Court  this  morning  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  a  most  gloomy 
Court  it  was ;  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  first  fashion  and  rank 
wear  mourning  always  from  economy ;  when  I  say  many,  I  mean  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  remaining  at  Paris,  which  is  very  small 
indeed.  The  king  seemed  well,  but  I  thought  his  manner  evidently 
humbled  since  I  was  introduced  to  him  before ;  he  now  bows  to  every- 
body, which  was  not  a  Bourbon  fashion  before  the  Revolution.  The 
queen  looked  very  ill ;  the  Dauphin  was  with  her,  and  she  appeared 
anxious  to  shew  him.  They  say  here  that  he  is  her  shield ;  she  never 
stirs  out  without  him.  The  King's  late  answer  to  the  Assembly  with 
respect  to  the  hunt  at  Versailles,  is  much  approved  by  the  Aristocrates, 
I  was  told  that  Mirabeau  said  of  it ;  II  me  semble  qu*il  a* est  oublie ; 
pour  le  moment^  il  se  croyoit  encore  Hoi  de  France. 

*  I  have  not  attempted  to  write  one  word  of  politics,  which  you 
must  have  much  more  correctly  through  other  channels ;  I  have  only 
mentioned  as  many  of  the  strange  things  I  have  happened  to  see  as  I 
could  recollect  Tomorrow  I  set  out  for  Lyons.  I  wish  you  could 
find  out  whether  Lord  Buckingham  has  received  a  letter  from  me 
lately.'  (P.  607.) 

With  this  graphic  letter  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of 
this  volume.  No  doubt  it  contains  a  quantity  of  trivial  and 
unimportant  details,  and  of  personal  facts,  which  have  now 
lost  all  interest  and  importistnce.  But  the  seeker  in  its 
pages  will  find  also  material  of  true  literary  and  historical 
value,  for  the  gold  of  history,  like  the  gold  of  Nature,  is 
embedded  in  common  substances.  Many  men  of  eminence 
in  their  age  are,  through  this  book,  brought  nearer  to  ns  ; 
the  light  gleams  upon  them,  it  may  be  momentarily,  but 
they  come  vividly  before  us  for  the  time.  Governor  Pitt, 
keen,  kind,  and  irascible ;  Garrick,  bright  and  hospitable ; 
Walpole,  shrewd  and  courtly  ;  Temple,  patriotic,  egotistical, 
and  sensitive ;  Thurlow,  able  and  blunt.  These,  with  Dundas, 
Grenville,  and,  above  all,  Pitt,  are  some  of  those  who  pass 
before  us — men  whose  place  in  the  history  of  their  age  is  so 
marked  that  we  grasp  eagerly  at  anything  which  renders 
their  personality  clearer.  In  the  next  volume  we  look  for 
more  light  on  the  last  decade  of  the  past  and  on  the  dawn 
of  the  present  century. 
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Abt.  VII. — 1.  The  Life  a/nd  Works  of  John  Arbuthnot^  M.D.y 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  By  George  A. 
AiTKEN.     Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.     1892. 

2.  The  Asclepiad.  The  Science^  Art,  and  Literature  of 
Medicine.  By  Benjamin  Ward  Eichardson,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 
London :  1887. 

TX^e  may  properly  begin  this  article  with  the  sentence 
^^  which  Mr.  Aitken  has  placed  upon  his  title-page: — 
^  "  Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign," 
says  Boswell,  *  "  Johnson  observed  that  he  thought  Arbuthnot 
^  "  the  first  man  among  them.  He  was  the  most  universal 
^  ^^  genius,  being  an  excellent  physician,  a  man  of  deep  learn- 
*  "  ing,  and  a  man  of  much  humour." '  Nor  was  this  one  of 
those  obiter  dicta  which  the  Doctor  might  have  modified  had 
he  been  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  in  print.  He  always 
spoke  of  Arbuthnot  in  the  highest  terms,  ranking  him  above 
Swift  both  in  style  and  wit.  It  is  true  that  he  disliked  Swift, 
who  always  professed  to  be  a  Whig  in  politics,  even  after  he 
had  joined  the  Tories,  and  the  sincerity  of  whose  religious 
opinions  he  may  very  reasonably  have  doubted.  It  is  also 
true  that  Arbuthnot  was  a  Scotchman.  But  then  he  had 
been  ^  caught  young,'  and  in  all  other  respects  was  a  man 
after  Johnson's  own  heart.  His  family  were  staunch  Jacobites. 
His  father  was  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
living  at  the  Revolution.  His  brother  George,  who  married 
Peggy  Robinson,  the  sister-in-law  of  Lord  Peterborough,  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  Guards  at  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  rather  than  serve  under  the  new  dynastj'.  Robert,  who 
fought  with  Claverhouse  at  Ellliecrankie,  afterwards  became 
a  banker  at  Rouen,  and,  besides  advancing  money  for  the 
insurrection  of  1715,  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  distressed 
Jacobites  all  his  life.  Johnson,  moreover,  was  always  fond 
of  doctors,  and  he  bad  every  motive  therefore  for  speaking 
favourably  of  Arbuthnot.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  any 
allowance  for  Johnson's  prepossessions  in  weighing  his  esti- 
mate of  this  distinguished  man,  the  author  of  ^  John  Bull ' 
can  very  well  afiFord  it.  He  stands  upon  his  own  bottom,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  we  should  recognise  the  literary  rank  of 
one  who  more  than  held  his  own  with  Swift,  Bolingbroke, 
and  Pope,  and  to  whom  the  Augustan  age  owes  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  lustre. 

Of  the  comparative  neglect  which  has  been  the  lot  of  this 
accomplished  writer,  scholar,  and  physician  during  the  la^( 
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hundred  years,  the  explanation  is  easily  to  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Aitken's  pages.  Bat,  as  it  is  summed  up  more  concisely 
in  a  character  of  him  written  by  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
quoted  in  Mr.  Aitken's  volume,  we  may  as  well  give  it  in 
tiie  noble  author's  own  words  : — 

'  To  great  and  various  erudition  he  joined  an  infinite  fund  of  wit 
and  humour,  to  which  his  friends  Pope  and  Swift  were  more  obliged 
than  they  have  acknowledged  themselves  to  be.  His  imagination  was 
almost  inexhaustible,  and  whatever  subject  he  treated  or  was  consulted 
upon  he  immediately  overflowed  with  all  that  it  could  possibly  pro- 
duce. It  was  at  anybody's  service  ;  for  as  soon  ns  he  was  exonerated 
he  did  not  care  what  became  of  it :  insomuch  that  his  sons,  when  young, 
have  frequently  made  kites  of  his  scattered  papers  of  hints,  which 
would  have  furnished  good  matter  for  folios.  Not  being  in  the  least 
jealous  of  his  fame  as  an  author,  he  would  neither  take  the  time  nor 
the  trouble  of  separating  the  best  from  the  worst ;  he  worked  out  the 
whole  mine  which  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  refiners,  pro- 
duced a  rich  vein  of  ore.* 

We  might  search  literary  history  in  vain  for  one  who 
with  equal  powers  of  composition  set  so  little  store  by  them 
as  Arbuthnot,  and  who,  after  producing  works  which  have 
delighted  five  generations,  allowed  them  with  such  perfect 
indifference  to  be  assigned  to  others. 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  As  he 
put  no  price  upon  himself,  says  Chesterfield,  the  world 
naturally  undervalued  him  ;  and  even  to  this  day  we  strongly 
suspect  there  are  readers  who  suppose  that  *  John  Bull ' 
was  written  by  the  author  of  *  Gulliver '  and  *  Scriblerus  * 
by  the  author  of  the  *  Dunciad.'  We  hope  the  present  work, 
for  which  we  owe  Mr.  Aitken  our  thanks,  will  do  something 
to  secure  to  Arbuthnot  his  share  of  the  laurels  which  others, 
through  his  own  carelessness,  and  not  through  any  dis- 
honesty on  their  part,  have  been  to  some  extent  permitted 
to  appropriate. 

John  Arbuthnot — the  name  may  be  pronounced  with  the 
accent  either  on  the  first  or  the  second  syllable — was  bom  in 
Kincardineshire  in  the  year  1667,  and  was  baptized  on  the 
29th  of  April.  His  father  was  the  incumbent  of  Bervie,  a 
small  town  on  the  sea  coast  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Arbuthnot  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Viscounts  Arbuthnot.  Dr. 
Hill  Burton,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,' 
represents  Arbuthnot  as  the  son  of  a  northern  laird  who 
owned  the  estate  of  Arbuthnot.  This  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
But  Mr.  Aitkeii  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  parson  was 
&.  connexion  of  the  peer,  and  the  family,  though  some  of 
ihem  were  farmers,  were  regarded  as  gentlefolks.    After  the 
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Eevolation  the  parsonage  became  the  manse,  and  part  of 
the  old  honse,  together  with  some  ancient  yews,  which  were 
centenarians  in  Arbuthnot's  boyhood,  are  still  standing. 
John  was  educated  first  of  all  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen ;  but  left  Scotland  on  his  father's  death  in  the  spring 
of  1691,  and  came  to  London,  like  so  many  other  Scotch 
cadets,  to  seek  his  fortune.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
formed  any  definite  plans  with  regard  to  his  future  career. 
He  maintained  himself  at  first  by  teaching  mathematics, 
and  may  have  had  some  thoughts  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
•scholastic  profession.  It  was  possibly  with  some  such  view 
that  in  1694,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he 
entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at  University  College, 
Oxford — a  fact  not  known  till  ascertained  by  Mr.  Aitken« 
But  his  connexion  with  that  university  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  It  seems  that,  although  he  was  a  fellow-com- 
moner and  a  freshman,  he  at  once  became  private  tutor  to  a 
young  man  of  fortune,  Edward  Jefferys,  who  entered  college 
on  the  same  day;  but  we  know  little  more  than  that  the 
connexion  lasted  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  Arbuthnot 
made  up  his  mind  to  ^  try  some  other  course  of  life' — a 
resolution  which  he  carried  out  by  taking  a  medical  degree 
at  St.  Andrews  in  September  1696,  after  which  he  appears 
to  have  returned  to  London  and  set  up  in  practice  as  a 
physician.  He  had  already  published  before  he  went  to 
Oxford  a  book  on  the  ^Laws  of  Chance,'  and  at  Oxford 
Mr.  Aitken  thinks  he  may  possibly  have  made  the  acquaint^ 
ance  of  Addison  and  Prior.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
this  conjecture  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Addison,  who  did  not 
leave  the  University  immediately  after  taking  his  degree. 
But  Prior  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  besides  this  was  em** 
ployed  at  Court  during  Arbuthnot's  residence  at  Oxford. 

For  what  we  know  of  his  life  in  London  during  the  last 
few  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  are  partly  indebted 
to  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Charlett,  the  Master  of 
University,  who  had  shown  him  some  kindness  when  he 
was  in  residence.  But  it  amounts  to  very  little.  He  seems 
to  have  been  living  in  good  society,  and  mentions  his 
acquaintance  with  Charles  Bernard,  the  leading  surgeon  of 
the  day  and  a  friend  of  Swift.  But  this  did  not  lead  to 
any  immediate  introduction  to  Swift,  and  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  how  he  made  his  way  into  the  highest  literary 
circles  so  rapidly  as  he  did.  He  had  published  in  1695  an 
examination  of  Dr.  Woodward's  account  of  the  Deluge, 
which  attracted  some  attention,  and  in  1701  an  essay  on  the 
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Usefulness  of  Mathematical  Learning,  which  attracted  more* 
But  neither  is  a  work  which  would  necessarily  have  broug\it 
him  into  the  society  in  which  we  now  find  him.     In  June 
1698  Creech  met  him  at  dinner  at  Pepys'.     In  1 704  be  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     But  it  was  after  this 
that  the  lucky  accident  occurred  which  put  the  coping-stone 
on  his  fortunes.     In  the  summer  of  1705  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Epsom,  and  Arbuthnot, 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  was  called  in  to  attend 
him.     His  treatment  was  so  successful  that  he  was  at  once 
made  physician  to  the  Prince,  and  directly  afterwards  physi- 
cian extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    Pour  years  afterwards  we 
find  him  Physician  in  Ordinary,   with   a  residence  in   St. 
James's  Palace,  and  in  1710,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.     For  the  next  twenty 
years  Arbuthnot  was  the  fashionable  physician  of  the  day. 
Besi.des  the  Queen,  he  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  whole 
Twickenham  set.      He   doctored  Swift,   Gay,   Bolingbroke, 
Pope,  and  Peterborough.     Swift  said  he  was  the  only  man 
who  understood  him.     Pope  has  commemorated  him  in  a 
couplet  as  well  known  as  anything  in  the   language,  and 
Thackeray  is  thought  to  have  been  inspired  by  it  in  his 
dedication  of  *  Pendennis.'     He  was  physician  to  Congreve, 
Pulteney,  Harley,  Chesterfield,   Mrs.  Howard,  and   Queen 
Caroline.      Politics  in  those  days  were  carried   into  every 
walk   of  life,   and,  of  course,   each  party  had   its  doctors. 
Mead  and  Garth  were  the  Whig  professors  of  the  art  of 
healing,  while  Arbuthnot  and  Badcliffe  were  patronised  by 
the  Jacobites  and  Tories.      But  when   a  man's  life  is  at 
stake,  divine  right  and  parliamentary  government  become 
secondary  considerations.    So  Arbuthnot  and  Badcliffe  found 
patients  on  both  sides ;  and  it  was  the  latter  who  told  King 
William,  in  words  which  Abernethy  might  have  envied,  that 
he  would  not  have  his  two  legs  for  his  three  kingdoms. 

.  The  position  of  Arbuthnot  in  medicine  has  been  more 
specially  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Bichardson,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  *  Asclepiad,'  for  1887.  In  this  we  are  assured  that 
Arbuthnot  was  much  in  advance  of  his  age  in  medical 
science,  and  anticipated  more  than  one  modern  discovery  of 
great  importance.     His  two  principal  works  are  an  *  Essay 

*  on  Aliments,'  and  another  concerning  the  ^  Efiects  of  Air 

*  on  Human  Bodies.'  The  main  principle  insisted  on  in  the 
first  of  these  is  that  all  which  is  done  by  medicine  might  be 
equall}'  well  attained  by  diet.  But  the  essay  on  the  Efiects 
of  Air  is  his  great  work,  and  styled  by  Dr.  Bichardson  ^  one 
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^  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in  the  literature  of  medicine/ 
After  quoting  a  passage  on  respiration,  he  says : — 

'It  is  unnecessary  to  iDdicate  how  deep  a  knowledge  is  here  shown 
of  facts  which  have  required  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  long 
years  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  demonstration  and  acknowledgement. 
We  might  rest  long  in  admiration  of  this  wonderful  essay,  but  time 
presses.  One  word  more.  We  have  seen  that  Arbuthnot's  mind  was 
of  the  acute,  tense  electric  order.  The  fact  is  admirably  shown  in  the 
work  now  being  pursued.  In  one  sentence  he  gives  a  definition  of  the 
physiological  use  of  respiration.  The  sentence  is  th<;  man  ;  and  if  he 
had  lived  only  to  emit  this  short  saying,  he  would  have  sworn  himself 
great.  *' Respiration  is  the  second  digestion."  Think  as  we  will, 
with  Liebig  and  eremacausia  right  near,  and  no  profounder  definition 
of  the  fact  can  be  given.  Our  ideas  about  details  may  change,  and 
Liebig's  definition  of  eremacausis  may  even  be  forgotten ;  but  this 
immense  generalisation,  embraced  in  five  words,  is  an  indelible 
utterance.'   (P.  164.) 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  carried  off  high  medical  honours  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  is  now  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  speaks  with 
knowledge;  and  we  may  accept  with  confidence  his  pro* 
fessional  estimate  of  Arbuthnot.  According  to  this  authority, 
he  is  entitled  to  as  high  a  place  in  the  history  of  medicine 
as  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Arbuthnot's  ill-luck,  however,  that,  as  far  as  reputation  is 
concerned,  he  rather  fell  to  the  ground  between  the  two 
stools.  He  might  have  been  better  known  perhaps  to 
posterity  had  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  either  of  the 
two  pursuits  for  which  he  was  so  well  qualified ;  as  it  is, 
there  has  been  a  difficulty  in  classifying  him.  It  would  not 
be  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  physician  with  a  talent  for 
literature.  It  would  not  be  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a 
man  of  letters  with  a  talent  for  medicine.  He  was  too 
decidedly  an  author  for  the  one  definition,  and  too  decidedly 
a  doctor  for  the  other.  The  result  has  been  what  we  say : 
that  the  general  public,  having  had  no  distinctive  designa- 
tion by  which  to  remember  him,  have  for  the  most  part,  we 
are  afraid,  forgotten  him. 

We  have  had  many  physicians  who  were  classical  scholars 
and  many  who  were  strong  politicians ;  but  they  have  all 
made  their  scholarship  and  their  politics  so  far  subordinate 
to  their  professional  claims  that  the  world  only  knows  them 
by  the  last.  Arthur  Johnston,  who  translated  the  Psalms, 
as  some  think,  better  than  Buchanan,  was  physician  to 
Charles  I.,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  Laud.  The  famous 
Harvey  was  present  on  the  King's  side  at  Edgehill.  Pitcaim 
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was  a  Jacobite,  and  wrote  the  weU-known  Latin  lines  on 
Dundee,  *  TJltime  Scotorum.*  Garth  translated  Ovid,  besides 
writing  the  ^  Dispensary/  and,  though  a  strong  Whig,  was 
always  welcome  at  Twickenham.  Sir  Henry  Halford  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  nugw  metricce ;  of  Mead  and  Badcliffe  we 
have  already  spoken.  Heberden,  styled  by  Johnson  '  TTltimus 
^  Bomanorum,'  the  last  of  the  learned  physicians,  was  an 
excellent  classical  scholar ;  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  his 
treatise  *  De  Curatione  Morborum  *  was  only  kept  aliye  by 
the  latinity.  The  point  is  rather  an  interesting  one  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  medical  education  of  which 
just  now  we  hear  so  much.  Bat  of  course  there  is  the  old 
question  which  lies  behind  that  of  practical  utility,  whether, 
namely,  the  members  of  a  liberal  profession  ought  not  to  be 
men  of  liberal  education.  When  Colonel  Mannering  is  ad- 
mitted into  Mr.  Pleydell's  library,  he  specially  admires  his 
fine  collection  of  classics,  on  which  the  advocate  remarks : 

*  These  are  my  tools  of  trade.  A  lawyer  without  history  or 
^  literature  is  a  mechanic,  a  mere  working  mason ;  if  he 
^  possesses  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  may  venture  to  call 

*  himself  an  architect.'  Arbuthnot  belonged  to  the  archi- 
tects of  the  medical  profession.  But  for  the  general  public 
and  for  modem  readers,  it  is  his  literary  reputation  only 
which  makes  him  an  object  of  much  interest,  and  to  this 
we  must  now  turn,  retracing  our  steps  to  the  first  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  in  the  year  1702  that  Arbuthnot  first  saw  Swift. 
The  story  of  their  meeting  at  Button's  is  omitted  by  Mr. 
Aitken,  perhaps  because  it  cannot  be  made  intelligible 
without  violating  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  modern  times. 
Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  reintroducing  it  in  this  article. 
The  man  on  whose  charactei*  it  throws  most  light  is  not 
Arbuthnot,  bnt  Swift.  After  this  glimpse  of  him  Arbuthnot 
seems  to  have  seen  little  of  his  future  friend  till  the  year 
1711.  The  interval  had  been  spent  by  Swift  chiefly  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  not  till  after  the  change  of  ministry  in 
1710  that  he  became  a  permanent  resident  in  London.  The 
formation  of  the  new  Government  was  the  signal  for  the  Tory 
wits  and  statesmen  to  draw  closer  together,  and  foremost 
among  them  was  Arbuthnot,  ^  the  Queen's  favourite,'  as  pure 
a  Tory  as  Wyndham  and  as  good  company  as  Addison. 
Bolingbroke,  the  first  English  statesman  who  really  under- 
stood the  importance  of  securing  the  support  of  the  press, 
founded  a  society  called  ^  The  Brothers,'  who  dined  together 
once  a  week,  generally  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  in  Pall  Mall, 
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each  being  the  president  in  turn.  Here  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry  and  the  leading  writers  of  the  Tory 
party  met  together  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  discussed 
measures,  concocted  epigrams,  and  founded  journals.  Out 
of  these  convivial  meetings  sprang  the  *Tory  Examiner' 
and  the  *  History  of  John  Bull,'  some  of  the  best  journalism 
and  the  best  political  satire  which  English  literature  has  to 
boast.  When  Arbuthnot  was  president,  he  liad  the  dinner 
dressed  in  the  Queen's  kitchen  at  St.  James's  Palace,  whence 
it  was  carried  to  *  Ozinda's  CoflFee  House,'  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Atterbury  was  one  of  the  party,  and  so,  of 
course,  was  Harley,  though  not  quite  so  much  at  home  in  it 
as  St.  John.  What  evenings  these  must  have  been  !  Can 
we  imagine  anything  more  brilliant  than  an  after-dinner 
conversation  in  which  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Atterbury  were  the  principal  talkers :  the  wit,  the  knowledge, 
the  scholarship ;  all  dignified  by  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  everyone  at  table 
that  he  was  making  history  9 

But,  though  Bolingbroke  had  '  dished  the  Whigs,'  he  had 
not  succeeded,  so  far,  in  establishing  his  own  party  on  a  firm 
basis.  There  is  always  a  tail  to  every  party  which  gambles 
at  the  head :  a  Radical  tail  which  thinks  the  Government  too 
conservative,  and  a  Tory  tail  which  thinks  the  Government 
too  libeml.  The  ministerial  majority  in  1711  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  contained  many  disaffected  spirits, 
chiefly  such  as  thought  the  new  Secretary  an  indifferent 
representative  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  angry 
with  the  Government  for  not  going  to  greater  lengths  against 
Dissenters.  They  were  backed  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Nottingham,  a  dangerous  man,  and  able,  as  the  event 
showed,  to  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Government. 
The  stronghold  of  these  mutinous  spirits  was  another  Tory 
club,  the  October  Club,  to  which  also  Swift  and  Arbuthnot 
belonged.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  the  country  squires,  and 
the  two  *  Brothers '  who  joined  it  seem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed as  peacemakers  between  the  Government  and  this 
section  of  their  supporters.  Johnson  seems  to  think  that 
the  October  Club  was  in  the  right.  But  we  hardly  know 
why.  If  he  is  referring  solely  to  the  Bills  against  Dissenters, 
we  must  remember  that  the  change  of  Government  only 
took  place  in  November  1710,  and  that  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill  was  passed  in  the  autumn  of  1711.  As  for  the 
Schism  Bill,  which  did  not  pass  till  1714,  even  Lord 
Nottingham,  the  leader  of  the   High  Church  Tories,   waa 
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opposed  to  that.  If  Johnson  was  thinking  of  the  Peace,  it 
is  difficalt  to  see  how  ministers  could  have  pushed  matters 
forward  more  rapidly  than  thej  did.  However,  the  dissatis- 
faction existed,  and  Swift  and  Arbuthnot  were  commissioned, 
if  possible,  to  allaj  it.  We  should  doubt  how  far  Swift  was 
well  qualified  for  such  an  office,  as  many  of  the  high  Tories 
r^^rded  him  much  as  Nottingham  did,  who  said  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  his  being  made  a  bishop.  But 
Arbuthnot  was  the  very  man  for  it,  and  he  was  all  the  more 
readUy  employed,  perhaps,  by  ministers  because  he  wanted 
nothing  for  himself.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  then,  in 
writing  of  Arbuthnot  that  he  and  Swift  were  the  two  chosen 
literary  champions  of  the  Tory  party,  as  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke  were  its  political  leaders.  These  four  men  did  most 
of  the  real  work.  And  had  the  combination  lasted,  it  may  be 
that  the  Tory  administration  of  Queen  Anne  would  never  have 
been  overthrown.  But  the  parliamentary  chiefs  quarrelled ; 
the  party  hung  loosely  together ;  the  *  Society '  became 
a  scene  of  discord ;  and  the  eminent  wits  who  had  adorned 
it  found  it  better  to  fall  back  on  literature,  and  to  found 
a  purely  literary  club  where  they  could  meet  together  in 
comfort  without  troubling  themselves  any  more  about  falling 
kingdoms  and  the  state  of  Eome.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  famous  Scriblerus  Club,  of  which  Arbuthnot  at  once 
became  the  leading  spirit. 

What  was  meant  to  be  the  serious  business  of  the 
club  was  an  attack  'all  along  the  line'  on  ignorance, 
pedantry,  and  charlatanry  of  every  description,  literary, 
political,  and  philosophical.     *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  the  *  Dun- 

*  ciad,'  *  Virgilius  Eestauratus,*  and  the  *  Art  of  Sinking  in 

*  Poetoy,*  as  well  as  the  actual  *  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scrib- 

*  lerus,'  were  only  disconnected  parts  of  the  one  great  plan  which 
was  never  completed.  The  then  collaborators  were  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Swift :  Pope  to  take  the  more  purely  literary 
department.  Swift  the  political,  and  Arbuthnot  the  philo- 
sophical— ^bis  knowledge  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  a  tempt- 
ing field  for  the  satirical  humourist,  being  such  as  neither 
of  the  other  two  could  pretend  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Arbuthnot  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  what  was  actually 
published  under  the  title  of  *  Scriblerus ; '  and  Swift  wrote  to 
him  in  June  1711  'to  talk  of  Martin  in  any  other  hands  but 

*  yours  is  folly.  For  you  every  day  give  us  better  hints 
'  than  all  of  us  together  could  do  in  a  twelvemonth :  And,  to 

*  say  the  Truth,  Pope,  who  first  thought  of  the  Hint^  has  no 
^  genius  ^t  all  to  it,  in  my  mind ;  Gay  is  too  youn$^ :  Pamell 
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*  has  some  Ideas  of  it,  but  is  idle.  I  could  putt  together, 
'  and  lard,  and  strike  out  well  enough,  but  all  that  relates 

*  to  the  Sciences  must  be  from  you.*  And  Dugald  Stewart 
bears  similar  testimony  to  Arbuthnot's  qualifications.  '  Let 
'  me  add  that  in  the  list  of  philosophical  Reformers  the 

*  authors  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

*  Their  happy  ridicule  of  the  scholastic  logic  and  metaphysics 
'  is  universally  known.     But  few  are  aware  of  the  acuteness 

*  and  sagacity  displayed  in  their  allusions  to  some  of  the  most 

*  vulnerable  passages  in  Locke's  essay,*  and  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  he  adds,  ^It  is  commonly  understood  that 
^  Arbuthnot  had  the  principal  share.'  We  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  on  this  point  when  we  come  to  glance  at 
Arbuthnot's  works.  But  we  are  hardly  disposed  to  take  the 
word  of  Dugald  Stewart  for  his  knowledge  of  the  scholastic 
logic. 

The  Scriblerus  Club  was  established  in  1714,  and,  besides 
the  three  projectors  of  the  great  work,  numbered  among  its 
members  Lord  Oxford,  Congreve,  Atterbury,  Parnell,  and 
Gay.  The  work  was  not  carried  very  far,  and  was  not 
published  till  1741,  when  it  appeared  in  the  second  volume 
of  Pope's  prose  works,  issued  in  that  year,  and  was  described 
very  unfairly  as  the  joint  production  of  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
The  stoppage  of  it  is  attributed  by  Pope,  whose  account 
is  followed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  dispersal  of  the  club. 
But  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  sole  reason.  Swift, 
it  is  true,  had  gone  to  Ireland,  and  settled  permanently  on 
his  deanery ;  and  Parnell,  who  had  some  hand  in  it,  died  in 
1717.    But  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  remained,  and  'Gulliver's 

*  Travels '  and  the  *  Dunciad,'  which  were  both  part  of  the 
scheme,  were  not  written  till  long  afterwards.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  Pope  gradually  became  conscious  thiat,  as 
Swift  said,  *  he  had  no  genius  for  it,'  and  exchanged  the 
undertaking  for  one  more  to  his  mind,  and  likely  to  be  more 
remunerative,  the  translation  of  Homer. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  indeed,  that  the  'Dunciad'  would 
never  have  been  written  had  Pope  been  stirred  by  no 
stronger  motive  than  the  desire  of  continuing  *  Scriblerus.' 
He  may  have  hated  dulness  in  the  abstract,  but  not  so 
much  as  all  that.  He  has,  in  fact,  told  us  himself  what 
was  the  real  origin  of  the  poem ;  and  the  link  by  which  it 
is  connected  with  the  plan  of  1714  is  rather  a  slender  one. 
In  the  species  of  wit  demanded  by  the  mock-heroic  Pope 
was  rich  above  all  men  of  his  own  generation,  or  perhaps 
of  any  other.     But,  with  the  peculiar  humour  required  i'ot 
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carrying  out  a  prose  satire  like  *  Scriblerus/  the  humonr  of 
Swift,  Addison,  and  Arbuthnot,  he  was  less  liberally  endowed. 
The  ^  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry/  which  is  all  his  own,  is  his 
most  successfol  attempt  in  this  line;  but  we  cannot  rank 
it  so  high  as  some  of  his  admirers  have  done.  His  illus- 
trations are  very  happily  chosen.  But  his  comments  are 
not  very  witty.  How  well  Arbnthnot  deserved  Swift's  high 
opinion  of  him  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  the  Dean  of  June  26, 
1714,  which,  however,  proves  that  Arbuthnot  had  still  an 
eye  to  politics,  and  that  under  the  exposure  of  the  follies  of 
philosophy  was  to  lurk  a  covert  satire  on  the  statesmanship 
of  the  Whigs. 

One's  imagination  dwells  fondly  on  those  meetings  in 
Arbuthnot's  rooms  where  the  greater  part  of  Scriblerus '  was 
composed.  The  contributors  seem  to  have  read  out  to  the 
party  what  each  had  written  since  the  last  meeting,  when 
the  whole  company  discussed  it,  and  made  any  suggestions 
that  occurred  to  tihem.  We  can  see  Arbuthnot  reading  out 
his  chapter  on  Syllogisms,  and  tossing  oS  a  big  glass  of 
burgundy,  as  he  finished  his  lament  over  the  decline  of 
^  substantial  forms.'  We  can  fancy  Swift  striking  in  with 
the  well-known  emendation  of  jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant, 
more  worthy  of  himself  than  Arbuthnot,  or  his  eye  twinkling 
over  the  ancient  Pygmean  empire,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Ethiopians — ^  the  blameless  Ethiopians '  with  whom 
the  gods  conversed — who,  retiring  into  woods  and  deserts, 
gradually  acquired  the  outward  form  of  apes,  but  retained 
their  traditional  philosophy,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all 
human  science.  Swift  may  have  seen  in  the  *  Sylvans '  the 
germ  of  the  Houyhnhnms ;    as,   indeed,   a  good  deal  of 

*  Scriblerus '  is  a  kind  of  introduction  to  *  Gulliver.*  But 
Arbuthnot's  account  of  these  men-monkeys,  from  whom  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  Greece,  and  Italy  derived 
their  learning,  is  fully  as  humorous  as  anything  in  *  Gul- 

*  liver,'  and  deserves  to  be  as  widely  read.  Lord  Oxford 
would  occasionally  be  present,  smiling  solemnly  at  the 
scheme  of  a  Partition  Treaty  for  dividing  the  moon  among 
the  rulers  of  the  earth :  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
refined  features  of  Pope,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  beginning,  perhaps,  to  feel  already  that  the  pace 
was  too  good  for  him.  Gay  was  the  secretary,  and  who 
cannot  imagine  his  beaming  jolly  face  as  he  noted  down  the 
successive  strokes  of  humour  which  fell  from  the  master 
spirits. 

The  only  literary  mistake  of  which  Arbuthnot  was  guilty 
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was  in  joining  with  Pope  and  Guy  in  a  comedj  called '  Three 
*  Hours  after  Marriage,'  intended  to  ridicule  Dr.  Woodwai'd. 
But  the  machinery  employed  for  that  purpose  was  so  absurd 
that  the  play  was  hissed  ofiE  the  stage.  Woodward  was  Dr. 
Fossil,  and  his  wife's  two  lovers  obtain  admission  to  his 
house  in  the  disguise  of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile.  Arbuth- 
not  advised  Pope  to  stick  to  the  mummy,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  crocodile,  and  had  his  advice  been  taken 
the  play  perhaps  might  have  fared  better.  At  all  events, 
Arbuthnot's  share  in  it  appears  to  have  been  very  slight. 

A  few  years  after  the  break  up  of  the  Scriblerians  another 
circle  was  formed  of  which  Arbuthnot  again  is  the  plea- 
santest  figure  to  look  back  upon.  Pope  is  at  Twickenham ; 
Bolingbroke,  who  returned  to  England  in  1723^  is  at  Chis- 
wick,  or  at  Dawley ;  Peterborough  at  Parson's  Green,  and 
Arbuthnot  and  Gay  in  London.  With  these  famous  friends 
Arbuthnot  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time.  Sometimes  they 
all  met  at  the  new  villa  on  the  Thames;  sometimes  at  Boling- 
broke's  farmhouse,  discussing  the  State  secrets  of  Queen 
Anne's  times,  as  they  lounged  upon  the  haycocks ;  sometimes 
in  Peterborough's  garden  picking  peaches  off  the  wall,  which 
is  still  standing ;  and  sometimes  we  may  be  sure  drinking 
their  claret  in  Dover  Street,  where  Arbuthnot  for  some  years 
resided.  He  was  a  great  epicure  and  connoisseur  in  wine, 
and  he  reminds  a  friend  in  one  of  his  letters  how  Jack  Hill, 
Lady  Masham's  brother,  hearing  of  his  Pontac,  made  straight 
for  his  house,  mthout  more  ado,  and  found  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple  and  another  '  hard  at  it.'  He  speaks  with  applause 
of  the  capital  stewed  beef  he  got  at  Erasmus  Lewis's ;  and 
one  of  his  favourite  delicacies  we  learn  to  have  been  brawn. 
Thackeray  has  noticed  that  all  these  men  were  fat.  *  Swift 
^  was  fat,  Addison  was  fat,  Steele  was  fat,  Gay  and  Thomson 
'  were  preposterously  fat,  and  he  attributes  it  to  their 
'fuddling  a.nd  punch-drinking.'  But  Gay  and  Thomson 
were  great  eaters  as  well,  and  Arbuthnot  was  an  enormous 
eater.  He  was  not  corpulent ;  but  his  face,  it  is  said, 
betrayed  his  love  of  good  cheer. 

He  moved  in  other  circles  besides  the  literary  set  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  did  not  get  much  either  in  the  way 
of  meat  or  drink  to  satisfy  his  cravings.  He  liked  a  good 
dinner,  with  good  wine  and  a  good  game  of  cards  afterwards. 
His  fondness  for  the  ^  board  of  green  cloth '  and  his  parti- 
ality for  quadrille  are  frequently  referred  to  by  his  friends. 
He  played  high,  but,  according  to  Lady  Suffolk,  not  with 
very  good  fortune,  and  genera^y  rose  a  loser.    He  was  also 
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very  fond  of  music,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
between  himself  and  Swift  on  the  subject  of  the  choir  in 
Swift^s  cathedral,  for  which  Arbnthnot  procured  singers. 
He  composed  an  anthem  himself  (^  As  pants  the  hart  for 

*  cooling  streams '),  which  was  published  in  Croft^s  collection, 
and  sung  in  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  with  Handel.  Between  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, his  dinner  and  his  rubber,  varied  with  the  more 
intellectual  pleasures  of  literary  society,  and  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  opera,  his  time  passed  happily  away.  He  was 
everywhere  a  welcome  guest.  In  1718  he  went  to  France 
to  place  his  two  daughters  under  the  charge  of  his  brother 
at  Rouen.     At  Paris  he  met  Lord  Bolingbroke  booking  just 

*  the  same  as  ever,'  and  *  the  great  Mr.  Law,'  who  paid  him 
marked  attention.  He  was  received  in  the  best  French 
society,  and  had  the  honour  of  presenting  an  Irish  young 
lady,  at  Court,  Nelly  Bennet  by  name,  a  celebrated  beauty 
in  her  day.  The  young  King  was  so  charmed  with  her  when 
she  was  brought  to  see  him  dine,  that  he  sent  her  his  cat  to 
kiss — a  high  honour  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  Arbuthnot 
wrote  a  short  poem  on  it.  We  learn,  by-the-bye,  from  a 
letter  to  Swift  in  1726,  what  we  did  not  know  before,  that 
Arbuthnot  had  a  hand  in  the  verses  addressed  to  ^  Sweet 

*  Molly  Lepelle,'  by  Pulteney  and  Chesterfield. 

*  I  gave  your  service  to  Lady  Hervey.  She  is  in  a  little  sort  of  a 
miff  about  a  ballad  that  was  wrote  on  her  to  the  tune  of  '^  Molly  Mog/' 
And  sent  to  her  in  the  name  of  a  begging  poet.  She  was  bit^  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  begging  poet,  and  desired  him  to  change  two 
double  entendres,  which  the  authors,  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Lord  Chester- 
field, changed  to  single  entendres.  I  was  against  that,  though  I  had  a 
hand  in  the  first.  She  is  not  displeased,  I  believe,  with  the  ballad, 
but  only  with  being  bit.' 

The  last  stanza  of  all  has  always  been  our  favourite,  and 
we  wish  we  could  think  it  was  Arbuthnot's : — 

'  There  was  Orpheus  that  husband  so  civil, 
For  the  sake  of  his  wife  went  to  hell. 
Oh  I  who  would  not  go  to  the  devil 
For  the  sake  of  sweet  Molly  Lepelle  ? ' 

Ou  the  accession  of  George  II.  Arbuthnot  was  applied  to 
by  Mrs.  Howard,  recently  created  Countess  of  Suffolk,  to 
explain  to  her  the  duties  of  bedchamber  woman.  He  replied 
as  follows : — 

'  The  bedchamber  woman  came  into  waiting  before  the  Queen's 
prayers,  wbicb  was  before  her  Majesty  was  dressed.    The  Queen  often 
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shifted  of  a  morniDg.  If  her  Majesty  shifted  at  noon,  the  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  being  by,  the  bedchamber  woman  gave  the  shift  to  the 
lady  without  any  ceremony,  and  the  lady  put  it  on.  When  the  Queen 
washed  her  hands,  the  page  of  the  back  stairs  brought  the  basin  and 
ewer,  and  set  them  down  upon  a  side  table.  Then  the  bedchamber 
woman  set  it  before  the  Queen  and  knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
over  against  the  Queen,  the  bedchamber  lady  only  looking  on.  The 
bedchamber  woman  poured  the  water  out  of  the  ewer  upon  the 
Queen's  hands, 

*  The  bedchamber  woman  pulled  on  the  Queen's  gloves  when  she 
could  not  do  it  herself.  The  page  of  the  back  stairs  was  called  in  to 
put  on  the  Queen's  shoes.  When  the  Queen  dined  in  public  the  page 
reached  the  glass  to  the  bedchamber  woman,  and  she  to  the  lady-in- 
waiting.  The  bedchamber  woman  brought  the  chocolate,  and  gave  it 
without  kneeling.* 

Arbuthnot  obtained  this  information  from  Lady  Masham, 
and  Napoleon  I.  obtained  the  same  from  Madame  Campan, 
who  had  been  bedchamber  woman  to  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  etiquette  of  the  two  Coarts  appears  to  have  been 
mach  the  same. 

In  1725  Swift  came  over  from  Ireland,  and  now  for  a 
brief  period  all  the  friends  were  together  again.  It  was  for 
the  last  time.  When  Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in  1728 
he  bade  farewell  to  England  for  ever.  But  during  the  two 
years  that  he  stayed  the  set  were  in  all  their  glory.  In 
1726  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  had  started  the  ^  Craftsman ' 
and  Swift  had  published  ^Gulliver.'  In  1727  appeared 
Pope  and  Swift's  Miscellanies,  containing  the  ^History  of 

*  John  Bull,'  the  *  Art  of  Political  Lying,'  and  the  *  Art  of 

*  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  Early  in  1728  the  *  Beggar's  Opera' 
took  the  world  by  storm,  and  a  few  months  later  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immortal  ^Dunciad.'  Seldom  have  so  many 
great  literary  events  been  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  of 
time.  They  must  have  been  joyous  meetings,  the  dinners, 
and  suppers,  and  symposia  of  this  illustrious  fraternity 
during  these  memorable  years.  It  was  the  glow  of  a  glorious 
sunset.  Pope,  indeed,  had  still  many  years  of  literary  activity 
before  him.  But  Gay  died  in  1733.  Arbuthnot  did  not 
long  survive  him.  Swift  had  done  his  best.  After  the 
general  election  of  1734  the  ^Craftsman '  was  discontinued, 
and  Bolingbroke  returned  to  France  in  dudgeon.  With 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  twilight  of 
the  Augustan  age  began  to  descend,  till  with  the  death  of 
Pope  it  closed,  according  to  a  great  authority,  in  total 
darkness.  But  Arbuthnot  himself  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  few  years  of   life  that   still  remained  to  him    wit|i 
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oharacteriBtic  cheerfulness.  He  helped  Pope  with  the  '  Grub 
^  Street  Journal/  started  in  1730  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  ^  Dunciad.'  But  his  contributions  to  it  have  never  been 
distinguished.  In  1731  he  published  his  essaj  on  the  Scold- 
ing of  the  Ancients,  of  which  we  have  already  given  our 
opinion ;  and  one  year  before  his  death,  consistently  enough, 
appeared  his  last  piece,  FNABI  XBATTON,  a  short  poem 
in  heroic  verse,  which  may  stiU  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

In  1725  he  had  suffered  from  a  painful  illness,  to  which 
he  continued  more  or  less  subject  during  the  ten  years  that 
followed.  He  now  frequently  took  lodgings  at  Hampstead, 
which  was  a  very  popular  health  resort  in  those  days,  and 
is  associated  with  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men. 
At  one  time  it  used  to  be  the  summer  meeting-place  of  the 
JCitcat  Club,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  kept 
np  its  old  character,  its  assembly  rooms,  and  card  rooms, 
and  reading  rooms,  which  were  still  patronised  by  the 
'  gentry.'  The  Long  Room  in  which  Arbuthnot  spent  his 
mornings  was  at  a  tavern  called  the  ^  Upper  Flask,'  which 
was  still  standing  in  1795.  The  site  of  it  is  now  ^  occupied 
'  by  a  large  brick  house,  the  last  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
'  Heath  Mount,  at  the  corner  of  East  Heath  Eoad,  opposite 
*  the  Reservoir.'  Here  Arbuthnot,  in  spite  of  his  iUness,  con- 
tinued to  amuse  himself  in  his  own  way.  In  the  morning 
he  went  down  to  the  rooms,  read  the  papers,  and  chatted 
with  the  company.  In  the  afternoon  he  dined  comfortably, 
and  in  the  evening  had  card  parties  and  suppers  in  his 
own  lodgings.  But  the  end  was  not  far  off,  and  Arbuthnot 
seems  to  have  known  it.  His  old  haunts  were  soon  to  know 
him  no  more.  After  spending  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
of  1734  at  Hampstead,  he  returned  to  town  in  January 
to  his  house  in  Cork  Street,  with  his  eldest  son  George  and 
his  two  daughters,  who,  with  Mrs.  Lepelle,  the  mother  of 
tiie  beauty,  had  been  in  constant  attendance  on  him  at 
Hampstead.  His  death  was,  perhaps,  hastened  by  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  younger  son  Charles,  who  died  in  December, 
1732.  But  his  last  hours  were  soothed  by  the  affectionate  care 
of  his  remaining  children.  Love,  honour,  troops  of  friends, 
were  all  his.  Pope  and  Chesterfield  stood  by  his  bedside 
a  few  hours  before  his  death.  Swift  and  Bolingbroke, 
Berkeley  and  Peterborough,  Pulteney  and  Wyndham,  almost 
every  man  of  eminence  either  in  literature  or  in  politics  who 
was  living  at  the  time,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
acquaintance  with  him,  mourned  his  loss. 
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His  death  took  place  on  Febraary  27, 1735,  when  he  had 
not  quite  completed  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  he  was  bnried 
on  March  4  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Aitken 
says  he  died  in  great  pain.  But  Pulteney,  writing  to  Swift 
a  week  afterwards,  says :  *'  He  lived  the  last  six  months  in  a 

*  bad  state  of  health,  and  hoping  every  night  would  be  his 

*  last;  not  that  he  endured  any  bodily  pain,  but  as  he  was 

*  quite  weary  of  the  world,  and  tired  with  so  much  bad 

*  company.'  His  life  down  to  the  last  had  hardly  been  that 
of  a  man  weary  of  the  world,  either;  though  it  is  likely 
enough  that,  in  common  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Tory 
party,  he  was  hugely  disgusted  with  the  results  of  the 
general  election,  on  which  such  great  expectations  had  been 
founded.  When  Parliament  met  in  January  1735,  about 
six  weeks  before  Arbuthnot's  death,  it  was  found  that 
Walpole,  with  a  smaller  majority,  was  not  materially  weaker. 
The  disappointment  may  have  preyed  upon  Arbuthnot's 
spirits,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  attachment  to 
the  Tory  party  was  both  sincere  and  disinterested.  He  had 
worked  for  it  all  his  life.  Its  two  leaders  were  his  personal 
friends :  and  he  must  have  felt  sick  at  heart  when  he  saw 
all  the  labour  of  the  last  seven  years  thrown  away,  and  the 
government  of  Walpole  as  far  from  overthrown  as  ever. 

As  far  as  his  worldly  fortunes  were  concerned,  Arbuthnot 
had  nothing  either  to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  success  of  one 
party  rather  than  another.  But  he  belonged  to  that  section 
of  the  Tory  party  which,  however  mistaken  or  misled,  was 
at  least  sincere:  firmly  convinced  that  party  government, 
if  it  could  only  be  carried  out  on  Walpole's  system,  was  a 
worse  evil  than  personal  government,  and  more  dangerous 
in  the  long  run  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  This 
conviction  would  be  embittered  in  Arbuthnot's  case  by  his 
sympathies  with  the  Stuarts,  and  the  reflection  that  they 
had  been  driven  from  their  throne  on  false  pretences ;  while 
to  see  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  revelling  in  the  success 
of  their  dishonest  stratagem  would,  of  course,  greatly 
heighten  his  disg^t.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe,  then, 
that  in  some  sense  Pulteney's  words  may  hare  been  true, 
and  that  the  election  of  1734  may  have  helped  to  kill 
Arbuthnot,  as  Austerlitz  helped  to  kill  Pitt.  Arbuthnot, 
however,  was  no  blind  partisan,  as  wUl  be  seen  when  we 
refer  to  his  sermon  preached  in  1706  at  the  Market  Cross  of 
Edinburgh  in  support  of  the  union  with  England.  Though 
a  Tory  and  a  Jacobite,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  its 
advantages,  and  the  patriotic  candour  to  recommend  them  to 
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his  countrymen.  There  are  many  passages  in  it  especially 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  moment. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  left  behind  him  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
but  he  had  no  grandchildren.  His  brother  George,  how- 
ever, left  a  son  John,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Arch- 
bishop Stone,  and  was  the  father  of  Charles  Arbuthnot,  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington.  Another 
son  was  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  who  died  in  1828, 
and  left  two  sons,  now  living — Alexander  John,  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Council,  and  Charles  George,  commander-in- 
chief  at  Madras.  These  are  the  only  direct  descendants  of 
the  deprived  Episcopalian  clergyman.  But  the  families 
which  trace  their  origin  to  James  Arbuthnot  of  Lentischie, 
the  parson's  ancestor,  are  numerous,  and  many  members  of 
them  have  risen  high  in  the  civU  and  military  services. 

Of  Arbuthnot's  worldly  affairs  Mr.  Aitken  has  nothing  to 
tell  us.  He  could  scarcely  have  died  a  rich  man ;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may  presume 
that  his  daughters  were  provided  for.  Of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
who  died  in  1730,  we  hear  very  little.  Mr.  Aitken  does 
not  even  know  her  maiden  name.  But  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  Arbuthnot  lived  very  happily  with  her,  and  that 
she  was  every  way  worthy  of  his  affection. 

The  attempt  to  fix  Arbuthnot's  literary  position  is  ren- 
dered difficult,  as  Mr.  Aitken  points  out,  by  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  authorship  of  the  numerous  works  attributed 
to  him,  as  he  frequently  worked  in  partnership  with 
others,  and  took  so  little  trouble  to  claim  what  was  his 
own,  that  to  disentangle  all  his  contributions  from  the  text 
with  which  they  are  interwoven  would  be  an  endless  and  a 
hopeless  task.  There  are,  however,  besides  the  earlier 
works  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  certain  well- 
known  pieces  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  and  the  sole 
author,  and  one  or  two  more  in  which  his  share  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition,  even  if  it  was  not  attested  by 
irresistible  internal  evidence.  These  are  the  *  History  of 
*John    Bull,*    the    *Art    of   Political    Lying,*    ^Virgilius 

*  Bestauratus,*  *  Mr.  John  Ginglicutt's  Treatise  on  the  Scold- 

*  ing  of  the  Ancients,'  an  essay  on  Political  Abuse,  the  sermon 
at  Edinburgh  in  1706,  the  best  parts  of '  Scriblerus,'  and  some 
of  the  Notes  to  the  *  Dunciad.'  Here  is  enough,  without 
the  aid  of  anything  that  is  doubtful,  for  any  man  to  rest  his 
reputation  on.  The  most  important,  however,  of  these 
works  depends  for  its  interest  so  much  on  a  knowledge  of 
very  intricate  political  transactions  that  one  admires   all 
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the  more  the  intrinsic  merit  which  has  kept  it  alive  so  long. 
The  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  is  written  on  a  subject  which  is  always 
fresh;  which  everybody  understands,  and  in  which  the 
allegory  is  transparent.  The  humour  of  *  Gulliver's  Travels  * 
is  none  the  less  delightful  because  the  reader  may  happen 
to  miss  the  political  allusions  running  through  it.  Enough 
lies  upon  the  surface  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  reader.  The 
^  Dunciad/  to  be  fully  appreciated,  demands,  indeed,  a 
knowledge  of  literary  history  which  only  a  few  persons  in 
every  generation  can  be  expected  to  possess.  But  the 
general  scheme  of  it  is  easily  comprehended,  and  when  that 
is  once  grasped,  we  know  enongh  of  the  matter  to  enjoy  the 
style  and  the  ridicule,  even  though  we  have  little  acquaintance 
with  the  various  characters  introduced.  In  *  John  Bull '  it 
is  impossible  to  taste  the  real  quality  of  the  satire  unless  we 
are  pretty  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Partition  Treaties 
and  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Herein  possibly  may 
be  another  reason  why  Arbuthnot  is  little  but  a  name,  even 
if  he  is  that,  to  many  persons  who  possess  more  than  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Pope  and  Swift* 
But  if  it  was  worth  while  to  learn  Spanish  for  the  sake  of 
reading  ^  Don  Quixote '  in  the  original,  so  we  would  say  it 
is  worth  while  to  make  a  study  of  the  reigns  of  William  IIL 
and  Queen  Anne,  if  only  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  *  John  Bull.' 

Arbuthnot  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  this 
name  to  the  English  people,  and  if  he  was,  it  is  only  another 
proof  of  his  genius.  For  it  was  instantly  accepted,  and  has 
stuck  by  them  ever  since.  The  satire  was  originally  published 
anonymously  in  1712,  in  five  pamphlets  or  parts,  which  were 
all  collected  together  in  the  ^Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 

*  Verse*  brought  out  by  Swift  and  Pope  in  1727.  Swift's 
^  Conduct  of  the  Allies '  being  published  in  the  same  year  as 

*  John  Bull '  made  the  latter  easy  reading  for  the  public, 
who  needed  no  further  key  to  it.  The  war  with  France 
to  prevent  Philip  of  Anjou  from  succeeding  to  the  whole 
Spanish  empire,  according  to  the  bequest  of  Charles  II.,  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs,  is  represented  under  the 
guise  of  a  lawsuit  commenced  by  two  worthy  traders — 
namely,  John  Bull  and  Nick  Frog  (the  Dutch)  against — Louis 
Baboon  (Louis  XIY.),  to  pret^nt  him  from  persuading  young 
Philip  Baboon  to  transfer  his  custom  to  himself. 

The  late  King  of  Spain  fignres  as  Lord  Strutt ;  and  the 
contention  set  up  by  Bull  and  Frog  was  that  contracts  existed 
between  their  firms  and  the  Lord  Strutts  binding  the  latter 
and  their  successors  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  plaintiffs  for 
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cloth  and  linen.  Louis  Baboon  was  trying  to  induce  the  joung 
man  to  violate  this  contract,  and  hence  the  action.  The  case 
is  represented  as  being  carried  from  court  to  court,  and  tried 
over  and  over  again,  the  verdict  being  always  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs,  without  their  getting  any  nearer  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  suit.  This,  of  course,  is  the  doing  of  their 
attorney,  old  Hocus,  who  is  feathering  his  nest  at  the 
expense  of  his  clients  and  naturally  does  all  he  can  in  secret 
to  prolong  the  litigation.  Hocus  is  the  Dake  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  numerous  victories,  represented  as  verdicts, 
brought  the  allies  no  nearer  to  a  peace,  and  who  certainly 
had  excellent  pecuniary  reasons  for  continuing  the  war.  Many 
other  personages  are  introduced,  but  the  above  little  sketch 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  ground  plan  of  this  famous 
satire.  The  allegory,  it  must  be  owned,  is  rather  farfetched. 
But  the  fun  here  and  there  is  exquisite ;  especially  where 
John — herein  reminding  us  of  Mr.  Saddletree,  in  the  *  Heart  of 

*  Midlothian  * — ^begins  to  fancy  himself  agreatlawyer,andasks 
himself  why  he  was  brought  up  a  tradesman.  These  aspira- 
tions are,  of  course,  meant  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  new 
foreign  policy  introduced  at  the  Revolution,  when  England, 
according  to  the  Tories,  instead  of  minding  her  own  busi- 
ness as  a  great  naval  and  commercial  State,  aspired  to  take 
a  lead  in  continental  politics,  to  figure  as  a  military  power, 
and  to  mingle  in  disputes  on  questions  of  international 
law. 

The  first  Mrs.  Bull  was  the  old  House  of  Commons,  which 
supported  the  war.  John's  second  wife*  was  the  new  one, 
elected  in  1710.  The  second  Mrs.  B.  remonstrates  with  her 
husband  on  the  useless  expense  he  is  incurring,  and  per- 
suades him  at  last  very  reluctantly  to  look  into  his  accounts 
and  examine  his  lawyers'  bills,  when  he  discovers  that, 
besides  the  extravagance  of  every  article,  'he  has  been 
'  egregiously  cheated ;  has  paid  for  counsel  who  were  never 

*  feed,  for  writs  that  were  never  drawn,  for  dinners  that  were 
'  never  dressed,  and  journeys  that  were  never  made ;  in 
'  shorty  that  the  tradesmen,  lawyers  and  Frog  had  agreed  to 
'  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  lawsuit  on  his  shoulders.' 
The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  plain  enough  to  those 
who  know  the  history  of  the  period:  And  when  Johnson 
spoke  so  highly  of  'John  Bull'  as  a  political  satire,  the 
memory  of  it  all  was  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  living  men  as 
the  Peninsular  war  is  in  our  own.  A  knowledge  of  the  facts 
was  not  then  confined  to  historical  students.  But  it 
must  be  owned  that  at  the  present  day  some  parts  of 
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Arbutlmot's  work  are  tedious,  aud  others,  where  the  key  to 
the  transactions  referred  to  has  been  lost,  unintelligible, 
even  to  the  historian.  There  are  passages  in  'John  Ball' 
which  we  doubt  if  even  Macaulay  could  have  explained. 

Johnson's  criticism  of '  Martinus  Scriblerus '  is  quoted  with 
approval  by  Mr.  Aitken.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept 
it  unreservedly : — 

'  If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  specimen,  which  seems  to  be 
the  production  of  Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope,  the 
want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented  ;  for  the  follies  which  the 
writer  ridicules  are  so  little  practised  that  they  are  not  known,  nor  can 
the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the  learned.  He  raises  phantoms  of 
absurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  He  cures  diseases  that  were 
never  felt.  For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three  great  writers 
has  never  obtained  any  notice  from  mankind  ;  it  has  been  little  read, 
and  where  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser,  better, 
or  merrier  for  remembering  it.  The  design  cannot  boast  of  much 
originality ;  for,  besides  its  general  resemblance  to  '*  Don  Quixote," 
there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imitations  of  the  "History  of 
M.  Oufle."  *  ♦ 

It  is  quite  true  that  to  relish  the  humour  of  ^  Scriblerus  ' 
the  reader  must  possess  some  elementary  knowledge  of  logic 
and  metaphysics.  But  little  more  would  be  required  of  him 
than  is  necessary  to  take  even  a  second  class  in  Uteris  human- 
ioribiLs  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Certainly  even  this 
much  is  the  privilege  of  only  a  few ;  but  of  those  few  *  Scrible- 
^  rus '  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  has  once 
read  it.  Those  who  understand  the  scholastic  terms  will 
derive  more  amusement  from  ^  Scriblerus '  than  even  those 
who  have  threaded  their  way  through  the  transactions  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  will  derive  from  *  John  Bull.' 

It  seems  generally  allowed  that  Pope's  share  in^  Scriblerus ' 
as  it  now  stands  was  extremely  small,  and  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  we  may  treat  it  as  Arbuthnot's.  It  is  certain 
that  he  wrote  the  whole  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
schoolmen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  *  Origin  of  Science.' 
His  humour,  we  think,  is  never  shown  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  first  of  these.  It  is  more  like  Addison  than 
Swift,  as  a  few  specimens  will  show.  During  young  Martin's 
education  a  companion  was  provided  for  him  of  the  name  of 
Crambe,  who  had  sometimes  the  temerity  to  venture  on  a 


♦  *  Histoire  des  imaginations  extravagantes  de  M.  Oufle.'  Paris, 
1710.  Par  TAbb^  Bordelon.  Translated  into  English  and  published 
in  London  in  1711. 
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dispute  with  the  elder  Scriblenis  in  the  middle  of  his  lectures. 
Crambe  objects  to  the  doctrine  that 

'  accident  can  be  present  or  absent  without  the  destructioD  of  the 
subject ;  since  there  are  a  great  manj  accidents  that  destroy  the  sub- 
ject, as  burning  does  a  house,  and  death  a  man.  But  as  to  that,  Cor- 
nelius informed  him  that  there  was  a  natural  death,  and  a  logical 
death ;  that  though  a  man,  afler  his  natural  death,  was  not  capable  of 
the  lowest  parish  office,  yet  he  might  still  keep  a  Stall  amongst  the 
logical  predicaments.' 

Crambe  also 

'  regrets  extremely  that  substantial  forms,  a  race  of  harmless  beings 
which  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  subsistence 
to  many  poor  philosophers,  should  be  now  hunted  down  like  so  many 
wolves  without  the  possibility  of  retreat.  He  considered  it  had  gone 
much  harder  with  them  than  with  essences,  which  had  retired  from  the 
schools  into  the  apothecaries'  shops,  where  some  of  them  had  been 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  quintessences.  He  thought  there  should  be 
a  retreat  for  poor  substantial  forms  among  the  gentlemen-ushers  at 
Court ;  and  that  there  were,  indeed,  substantial  forms,  such  as  forms 
of  prayer,  forms  of  government,  without  which  the  things  themselves 
could  never  long  subsist.  He  also  used  to  wonder  that  there  was  not 
a  reward  for  such  as  could  find  out  a  fourth  figure  in  logic,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  should  discover  the  longitude.' 

This  is  excellent  jesting  :  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Arbuthnot  had  ever  progressed  so  far  in  the  meta- 
physical parts  of  logic  as  to  have  caught  the  real  meaning 
which  underlay  all  this  seeming  jargon.  Professor  Maurice 
has  shown  us  how  closely  the  scholastic  logic  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  deepest  theological  problems,  and  how 
it  seemed  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions  and  explain 
apparent  impossibilities  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  may 
be   thought,   says  Maurice,  referring  to  the  question  of 

*  Universals,'  that  *  such  controversies  are  ridiculous ;   but 

*  they  are  not  ridiculous.*  There  was  more  in  them  than 
was  dreamed  of  in  Arbuthnot's  philosophy.  But  in  those 
days  no  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  arisen  to  recall  to  men's 
minds  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Aristotelian  system,  and 
the  pedants  who  continued,  in  the  language  of  the  wits,  to 
mumble  its  dry  bones,  were  regarded  as  fair  game  by  all  the 
literary  exquisites  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Pope's  lines 
in  the  *  Dunciad,'  and  Arbuthnot's  note  upon  them,  should 
find  a  place  here : — 

'  Prompt  at  the  call  around  the  goddess  roll, 
Broad  hats  and  hoods  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal  t 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends 
A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends.' 
VOL.  CLZXYII,  NO.  OOOLXIU.  O 
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On  which  Scriblems  remarks  : — 

*  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  hath  suffered  a  long  disgrace  in  this 
University  (Cambridge),  being  first  expelled  by  the  Cartesian,  which 
in  its  turn  gave  way  to  the  Newtonian.  But  it  had  all  this  while 
some  faithful  followers  in  secret,  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
nor  acknowledged  any  strange  god  in  philosophy.  These  on  this  new 
appearance  of  the  goddess  came  out  like  confessors,  and  made  an  open 
profession  of  the  ancient  faith  in  the  ipse  dixit  of  their  master.* 

The  ipse  dixit  referred  to  by  Pope  was  the  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong.  But  Arbuthnot  should  have  known 
that  Aristotle  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  However, 
it  need  not  be  denied  that  the  teaching  of  the  old  logic  by 
those  who  adhered  to  the  letter  without  comprehending  the 
spirit  may  have  been  open  to  ridicule ;  and  Arbuthnot  is 
not,  perhaps,  to  blame  for  having  seized  so  tempting  an 
opportunity.  It  should  only  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
before  Sir  W.  Hamilton  wrote  his  memorable  essays  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review,  the  Aristotelian  tradition  had  not 
been  entirely  perverted  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  and 
that  even  in  Arbuthnot's  time  the  torch  of  truth  still  burned 
there,  though  it  might  be  through  a  mist. 

The  *  Art  of  Political  Lying '  and  the  treatise  on  *  The 

*  Scolding  of  the  Ancients  *  may  well  be  considered  together, 
though  the  one  was  published  in  1712,  and  the  other  not  till 
1731,  when  it  seems  likely  that  Arbuthnot's  powers  were 
beginning  to  fail  him.  The  *  Art  of  Political  Lying,'  how- 
ever, is  in  his  very  best  style,  and  Mr.  Aitken  is  quite  wrong 
in  saying  that, '  owing  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  subject, 

*  it  does  not  approach  "  John  Bull "  in  interest.'  It  exceeds 
it,  and,  what  is  more,  it  has  a  living  practical  significance 
for  the  present  generation,  in  which  *  John  Bull '  is  totally 
deficient.  It  would  be  a  great  public  service  if  any  com- 
petent person  would  reissue  it  in  pamphlet  form  at  the 
present  day  with  illustrative  notes  derived  from  contem- 
porary history.  As  Arbuthnot  published  it,  it  purported 
to  be: — 

*  Proposals  for  Printing  a  very  curious  Discourse  in  two  volumes  in 
quarto,  entitled  ^ElAOAOn' A  nOAITIKir,or  a  Treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Political  Lying — with  an  abstract  of  the  first  volume  of  the  said 
Treatise,' 

And  this  is  how  it  opens : — 

*  The  author,  in  his  preface,  makes  some  very  jiullclous  reflections 
upon  the  original  of  arts  and  sciences ;  tbat  at  first  they  consist  of 
Ecattered  theorems  and  practices,  which  are   hantlcd  about  amongst 
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the  masters,  and  only  revealed  to  the  Jllii  artiSy  till  some  time  when 
some  great  genius  appears,  who  collects  these  disjointed  propositions, 
and  reduces  them  into  a  regular  system.  That  this  is  the  case 
of  that  noble  and  useful  art  of  Political  Ljing,  which,  in  this  last  age, 
having  been  enriched  with  several  new  discoveries,  ought  not  to  lie  any 
longer  in  rubbish  and  confusion,  but  may  justly  claim  a  place  in  the 
Encyclopedia,  especially  such  as  serves  for  a  model  of  education  for 
an  able  politician.'  (P.  294.) 

The  following  extract  will,  we  think,  come  home  to  the 
consciences  of  a  good  many  amongst  ns  at  the  present 
day:— 

^  In  his  fifth  chapter  he  divides  political  lies  into  several  species  and 
classes,  and  gives  precepts  about  the  inventing,  spreading,  and  propa- 
gating the  several  sorts  of  them  :  he  begins  with  the  rvmores  and 
libellifamosif  such  as  concern  the  reputation  of  men  in  power,  where 
he  finds  fault  with  the  common  mistake  that  takes  notice  only  of  one 
sort,  viz.,  the  detractory  or  defamatory,  whereas  in  truth  there  are  three 
sorts,  the  detractory,  the  additory,  and  the  translatory.  The  additory 
gives  to  a  man  a  larger  share  of  reputation  than  belongs  to  him,  to 
enable  him  to  serve  some  good  end  or  purpose.  The  detractory  or 
defamatory  is  a  lie  which  takes  from  a  great  man  the  reputation  that 
justly  belongs  to  him,  for  fear  he  should  use  it  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public.  The  translatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merit  of  a  man*a 
good  action  to  another,  who  is  in  himself  more  deserving ;  or  transfers 
the  demerit  of  a  bad  action  from  the  true  author  to  a  person  who  is  in 
himself  less  deserving.  lie  gives  several  instances  of  very  great  strokes 
in  all  the  three  kinds,  especially  in  the  last,  when  it  was  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  public  to  bestow  the  valour  and  conduct  of  one  man 
upon  another,  and  that  of  many  to  one  man  ;  nay  even,  upon  a  good 
occasion,  a  man  may  be  robbed  of  his  victory  by  a  person  that  did  not 
command  in  the  action.  The  restoring  and  destroying  the  public  may 
be  ascribed  to  persons  who  had  no  hand  in  either.  The  author  exhorts 
all  gentlemen  practitioners  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory, 
because  the  existence  of  the  things  themselves  being  visible,  and  not 
demanding  any  proof,  there  wants  nothing  to  be  put  upon  the  public 
but  a  false  author  or  a  false  cause,  which  is  no  great  presumption  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind,  to  whom  the  secret  springs  of  things  are  for 
the  most  part  unknown.' 

The  victory  here  referred  to  is  the  victory  of  General 
Webb,  at  Wynendale,  in  1708,  of  which  the  whole  credit 
was  transferred  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  his  own 
favourite  general,  Cadogan,  who  did  not  appear  in  the  field 
till  the  battle  was  over.  We  might  add  other  examples 
from  recent  experience,  as  if  one  should  say  that  all  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  in  favour  of  the  peasantry  by  one 
Government  had  really  been  passed  by  their  predecessors* 
These,  as  the  writer  says,  are  the  visible  acts.     Pour  or  five 
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years  are  a  long  term  to  look  back  over.  Wlio  can  tell  after 
the  lapse  of  such  an  immense  interval  what  Government 
really  did  pass  them?  At  all  events,  the  illiterate  won't 
remember,  even  if  they  ever  knew.  Here  is  an  example  of 
the  safe  '  translatory  Ue.'  Another  variety  which  haa  grown 
np  with  the  development  of  the  art  consists  in  transferring 
the  meaning  of  one  word  to  another  which  is  spelt  and  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner.  This  is  an  invention  in  which, 
as  Arbuthnot  would  have  said,  the  art  has  been  enriched  in 
our  own  time.  As,  for  instance,  when  the  Home  Eulers  tell 
the  people  that  the  Union  means  the  union  workhouse,  and 
that  those  who  call  themselves  Unionists  would  have  all  the 
poor  in  the  Bastille.  If  Arbuthnot  could  only  have  lived  to 
witness  this  last  improvement  in  the  system ! 
There  is  a  great  show  of  impartiality  throughout.     '  The 

*  seventh  chapter,*  says  Arbuthnot,  with  great  gravity, 

'  is  wholly  taken  up  in  an  inquiry  which  of  the  two  parties  are  the 
greatest  artists  in  political  lying.  He  owns  that  sometimes  the  one 
party,  and  sometimes  the  other,  is  better  believed  ;  but  that  they  have 
both  very  great  geniuses  amongst  them.  He  attributes  the  ill  success 
of  either  party  to  their  glutting  the  market,  and  retailing  too  much  of 
a  bad  commodity  at  once  ;  when  there  is  too  great  a  quantity  of  worms 
it  is  hard  to  catch  gudgeons.  He  proposes  a  scheme  for  the  recovery 
of  the  credit  of  any  party,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  somewhat  chi- 
merical, and  does  not  savour  of  that  sound  judgement  the  author  has 
shown  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the  party 
should  agree  to  vent  nothing  but  truth  for  three  months  together, 
which  will  give  them  credit  for  six  months'  lying  afterwards.  He  owns 
he  believes  it  almost  impossible  to  find  fit  persons  to  execute  this 
scheme.* 

*  Mr.  John  Ginglicutt^s  Treatise   on  the  Altercation  or 

*  Scolding  of  the  Ancients '  is  much  inferior  to  the  above, 
but  it  satirised  a  public  abuse  of  an  analogous  character. 
It  was  published,  as  we  have  said,  in  February  1731,  and 
Pulteney  wrote  to  Swift — 

*  that,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  practice  on  both  sides  of  using 
the  language  of  Billingsgate  in  referring  to  political  opponents,  Arbuth- 
not had  written  a  humourous  pamphlet  wherein  he  proves  from  many 
learned  instances  that  this  sort  of  altercation  is  ancient,  elegant  and 
classical :  and  that  what  the  world  falsely  imagines  to  be  polite  is 
truly  Gothic  and  barbarous.' 

Pope,  however,  thought  it  of  little  value ;  and  we  think  the 
same.     The  irony  in  which  Arbuthnot  excelled  is  here  at 
fault ;  it  is  neither  keen  nor  well  sustained. 
We  may  notice,  in  conclusion,  Arbuthnot's  address  to  the 
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people  of  Edinburgli  in  1706  in  defence  of  the  Union  with 
England,  then  under  debate  in  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
It  waB  in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  the  text  being  taken  from 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  twenty-seventh 
Terse :  ^  Better  is  he  that  laboureth  and  aboundeth  in  all 
*  things,  than  he  that  boasteth  himself  and  wanteth  bread.' 
The  two  Scotch  characteristics — pride  and  poverty — are 
here  directly  struck  at,  and  the  gist  of  the  sermon  is  to  bid 
his  hearers  put  their  pride  in  their  pockets,  and  accept  all 
the  good  things  which  the  Union  offered.  He  recommends 
it  to  them  by  the  usual  arguments,  and  there  is  only  one  to 
which  any  particular  attention  need  be  called.  Arbuthnot 
contends  that  the  Union  with  England  will  keep  Scotchmen 
in  their  own  country.  Scotland  will  be  richer,  and  her 
people  will  more  readily  find  employment  on  their  native 
soil  than  they  do  under  a  separate  establishment.  We 
mention  this  because  the  contrary  argument  is  made  use 
of  by  Home  Eulers  when  they  wish  to  get  the  labourer's 
vote.  They  tell  him  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  will  keep 
Irishmen  at  home,  and  relieve  the  English  working  classes 
from  their  competition.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Ireland 
would  be  poorer  under  Home  Bule  than  she  is  now ;  there 
would  be  less  money  to  be  got  there  than  there  is  now;  and, 
consequently,  the  number  of  Irish  immigrants  into  this 
country,  in  search  of  what  they  could  not  get  at  home,  would 
be  doubled.  This  is  what  Arbuthnot  fully  understood, 
showing  that  he  was  not  only  a  wit,  but  a  practical  man  of 
business  also.  We  have  judged  it  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  doubtful  works  attributed  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  six 
of  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Aitken.  But  one  of  them  contains 
an  account  of  *  Peter  the  wild  boy,'  who  created  such  a 
sensation  in  London  in  1725,  and  who  was  for  some  time 
taken  charge  of  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  The  account  is  clearly 
a  satire  in  disguise  upon  some  public  man  of  the  day.  But 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  either  Arbuthnot  or  Swift,  to  whom 
it  has  also  been  assigned. 

Pope  and  Swift  both  survived  Arbuthnot.  But  the  year 
1735  saw  the  final  break-up  of  the  old  Twickenham  circle. 
Peterborough  died  in  October.  Bolingbroke  returned  to 
France,  and  during  the  next  seven  years  was  only  occasion- 
ally in  England.  In  1739  he  sold  Dawley.  Swift,  it  was 
evident,  was  never  to  come  back  from  Dublin.  A  new 
generation  of  poets  was  coming  upon  the  stage.  The 
palmy  days  of  patronage  were  over.  The  Augustan  age 
WW  at  evn  ejid,  and  man^  years  were  to  elapse  eye  anptjiey 
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literary  circle  such  as  met  round  Pope*s  table  at  Twicken- 
ham was  again  to  assemble  under  another  acknowledged  chief, 
the  last  man  of  letters  in  England  who  occupied  the  throne. 
We  pass  over  the  thirty  dark  years  which  form  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  best-known  passages  in  Macaulay's  Essays, 
though  the  picture  is  decidedly  overcharged,  and  emerge 
again  into  the  daylight  to  find  ourselves  in  a  wholly  different 
ste^te  of  society  and  a  wholly  different  literary  atmosphere. 
The  difference  is  greater  than  the  mere  lapse  of  time  would 
account  for.    At  Twickenham  we  seem  as  far  away  from 
our  own  generation  as  if  we  were  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.    At  the   Turk's   Head  we  are  among  familiar 
figures,  listening  to  familiar  talk,  and  gazing  on  a  familiar 
garb  such  as  had  not  wholly  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the 
childhood  of  men  still  living.    We  feel  that,  if  we  *  wanted 
*  to  shine  *  like  Goldsmith,  we  could  strike  into  the  conversa- 
tion anywhere,  and  find  ourselves  as  much  at  home  as  if  we 
were  taUdng  to  our  own  contemporaries.    But  we  do  not  feel 
that  among  the  men  of  the  Augustan  age.    There  is  a  stamp 
upon  them  not  borne  by  their  successors.    We  do  not  refer 
to  any  intellectual  superiority,  for  in  our  opinion  Johnson 
was  a  greater  man  than  any  of  them.     We  refer  rather  to 
what  Thackeray  calls  the  grand  air.     Pope  and  Arbuthnot 
and  Swift  and  Gay  and  Prior  did  not  talk  only  of  books. 
They  represent  a  period  in  which  politics,  fashion,  and 
literature  were  all  mixed  up  together.    This  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  system  of  patronage.    The  great  noble,  or 
party  leader,  who  made  poets  and  essayists  his  friends  and 
companions,  introduced  them  to  fashionable  life,  and  ex- 
pected political  services  in  return.    To  render  them  they 
must  be  taken  behind  the  scenes  and  become  the  depositaries 
of  State  secrets.    If  we  may  judge  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  famous  men  we  have  just  mentioned,   their  table 
talk  would  never  be  exclusively  or  even  principally  literary. 
Intermingled  with  questions  of  taste  and  of  criticism  would  be 
the  newest  Parliamentary  intrigue,  the  newest  Court  scandal, 
the  latest  tidings  from  Bome  or  Avignon.     We  never  hear 
anything  of  this  kind  at  the  Mitre.    The  Twickenham  men 
are  men  intimate  with  councils  and  cabinets,  with  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  with  the  freaks  and  frolics  of  great 
ladies  and  maids  of  honour.    We  turn  to  the  Johnsonian  set, 
and  we  find  that  all  this  has  disappeared.     With  the  decline 
of  patronage    the  connecting  link  between   the  world  of 
fiuhion  and  politics  and  the  world  of  literature  was  broken. 
There  are  no  Peterboronghs  or  Bolingbrokes  or  Oxfords  at 
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'  the  Club/  Burke  was  a  politician,  aud  Beauclerk  and 
Langton  were  in  society.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  talk 
at  the  Club  hardlj  ever  refers  either  to  fashionable  society 
or  contemporary  politics.  It  is  the  talk  of  men  whose 
whole  interest  was  concentred  on  literature  and  philosophy 
— the  phOosophy  of  life — but  not  the  life  of  ball-rooms  and 
drawing-rooms.  We  have  reached  the  period  when  literature 
has  become  a  separate  and  organised  profession — not  merely 
the  ayakfia  irXovrov,  sometimes  to  be  petted  by  the  great 
and  sometimes  left  to  starve,  but  a  regular  business  by  which 
men  expect  to  live  and  to  make  regular  incomes.  None  of 
the  Twickenham  set  lived  by  literature  in  the  sense  in  which 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  lived  by  it.  As  soon  as  the  leading 
writers  of  the  day  became  able  to  do  so,  their  connexion  with 
fashion  and  politics  dropped.  They  went  their  own  way, 
and  left  treasurers  and  secretaries,  dukes  and  duchesses,  to 
go  theirs.  The  commencement  of  the  Johnsonian  era  marks 
the  parting  of  the  roads. 

It  may  be  asked  under  which  of  these  two  systems  the 
better  literature  was  likely  to  be  produced.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  leisure,  competence,  and  that  acquaintance 
with  the  world  and  society  which  must  always  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  an  author's  manner.  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  advantage  of  writing  for  the  general  public, 
when  the  author  has  no  particular  tastes  or  humours  to  con- 
sult, and  when,  consequently,  there  is  more  room  for  his  own 
originality  and  idiosyncrasy  to  assert  themselves.  Neither 
Pope,  nor  Arbuthnot,  nor  Swift,  nor  Gay,  nor  Addison, 
was  compelled  to  write  against  the  grain  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  passing  day.  Neither  Johnson,  nor  Goldsmith, 
nor  Fielding,  nor  Smollett  had  anyone  to  rely  on  but  the 
public,  and  they  struck  out,  perhaps,  the  more  boldly  and 
independently  for  being  compelled  to  swim  alone.  The 
Twickenham  school  wrote  for  a  limited  circle,  and,  though 
their  works  are  immortal,  they  produced  only  a  single  piece 
which  can  vie  with  the  *  Deserted  Village,*  *  Boderick  Bandom,' 
or  'Gray's  Elegy*  in  widespread  popularity.  Yet  they 
were  not  compelled  to  publish  anytlang  which  was  not 
good,  or  which  they  themselves  did  not  believe  to  be  good ; 
whereas  of  the  later  school  by  many  there  was  much  written, 
and  by  all  something,  with  which  we  could  have  well  dis- 
pensed. Nihil  quod  teiigit  non  omavit  might  have  been 
said  far  more  truly  of  Arbuthnot  than  of  Gt)ldsmith.  The 
literature  of  the  first  period  is  like  hothouse  fruit,  exquisite 
for  its  size  aud  beauty;  that  of  the  other  like  fruit  just 
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picked  from  the  wall  or  from  the  bed,  not  so  large  or  so  fine^ 
but  with  a  flavour  of  its  own  which  the  genuine  connoisseur 
appreciates.  In  the  open  air,  of  course,  we  shall  have  much 
that  never  comes  to  perfection,  much  that  runs  to  seed  and 
is  wasted.  But  that  which  does  ripen  need  fear  no  com- 
parison with  the  produce  of  artificial  culture.  To  quit 
metaphors  for  facts,  what  do  we  actually  find  ?  It  is  often 
said  that  a  writer  who  has  leisure  and  only  works  when  the 
humour  takes  him  will  have  time,  not  only  to  wait  for  his 
best  thoughts  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  best  order,  but  to 
polish  his  style  till  it  attains  that  perfect  combination  of 
force  and  elegance  to  which  all  literary  artists  deserving  of 
the  name  aspire.  Yet  is  not  the  ^Deserted  Village'  as 
polished  as  the  ^  Essay  on  Man,'  is  not  ^  JSasselas '  written 
in  as  finished  a  style  as  the  ^Patriot  King'?  Is  not 
Smollett's  ^  History  of  England,'  though  deficient  in  those 
philosophic  and  comprehensive  views  which  add  value  to 
Hume's,  its  equal  in  style  and  composition  9  The  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  older  system,  though  less  favourable 
to  bad  writing  than  the  later,  was  not  more  favourable  to 
good ;  in  saying  which  we  refer  only  to  style  and  diction^ 
for  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  expect  that  a  book  like 
Butler's  *  Analogy'  or  Bolingbroke's  *  Letters  on  History' 
should  be  as  well  done  by  one  who  wrote  against  time  for 
money  to  pay  the  butcher  as  by  one  who  was  at  liberty  to 
recline  in  his  library  and  think  his  subject  out.  We  simply 
mean  that  in  what  our  forefathers  called  elegance  the  same 
excellence  was  attained  by  the  men  who  wrote  in  haste  as 
by  the  men  who  wrote  at  leisure,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  Johnsonian  school  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Popian. 

With  the  death  of  Johnson,  literary  coteries — such,  at  least, 
as  we  have  been  here  considering — seem  to  have  disappeared. 
^  The  Club '  founded  by  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda 
in  1764  still  flourishes,  but  it  has  assumed  a  broader  cha- 
racter. It  has  ceased  to  be  a  coterie,  and  in  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  it  has  included  among  its 
members  two  hundred  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time 
in  literature,  art,  science,  and  politics,  without  distinction  of 
party.  Society  in  Edinburgh  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  may  have  presented  something  like  the 
literary  clubs  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  London.  But 
there  was  no  one  king  whom  all  men  recognised  as  such, 
and  no  one  set  connected  together  by  a  community  of  tastes 
and  ideas.  Even  Scott  was  no  chief,  and  would  not  have 
wished  to  b^t    I^iter^ture  had  become  what  Goldsmith  6ai4 
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it  ought  to  be,  a  republic  and  not  a  monarchy^  and  a  re- 
public without  a  Club.  We  shall  never  see  another  Bound 
Table ;  and  this  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  on  one  ground — 
namely,  that  these  literary  fraternities  had  somewhat  the 
effect  of  informal  Academies,  and  without  the  assertion  of  any 
unpopular  jarisdiction  kept  up  the  standard  of  taste  to  a 
higher  level  than  it  is  possible  to  maintain  without  some 
such  Court  to  set  the  fashion.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  literary  dictator  to  preside  over  it.  The  leading 
men  of  letters  in  every  generation  constantly  living  together 
and  exchanging  ideas  on  the  subject  of  style  and  composition 
will  insensibly  create  a  school  of  criticism  as  efiTective  as  a 
regular  institution,  and  exerting,  perhaps,  more  influence, 
because  claiming  less  obedience.  But  this  is  a  mere  dream. 
The  members  of  the  literary  craft  have  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  and  a  reading  public  has  been  created  so  in- 
different  to  both  purity  of  diction  and  propriety  of  con- 
struction, that  no  such  natural  authority  can  any  longer 
exert  itself,  and  would  not  be  respected  if  it  coidd.  But 
such  a  system  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination.  We  can 
never  tire  of  Boswell*s  *  Johnson,'  or  of  the  correspondence 
of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot,  of  the  great  monarch  or  the 
great  triumvirate.  We  seem  to  see  literature  enthroned  on 
a  higher  pedestal  as  we  look  at  these  men,  surrounded  with 
greater  dignity,  and  conscious  of  nobler  ideals.  The  present 
age  has  a  work  of  its  own  to  perform,  none  the  less  honour- 
able,  none  the  less  generous,  than  theirs.  It  is  to  educate 
the  people  and  teach  them  to  appreciate  the  treasures  which 
our  great  writers  have  bequeathed  to  us :  a  task  to  be  dis- 
charged in  addition  to,  and  concurrently  with,  the  prior 
duty  of  men  of  letters,  the  duty  of  taking  care  nequid 
literarwm  reapublica  detrimenti  capiat ;  and  of  handing  down 
the  lamp  of  learning  to  the  coming  centuries  not  only  as 
bright  as  they  received  it  from  the  past,  but  with  added 
brightness  of  their  own.  Their  labour  may  produce  equal 
results ;  yet  it  will  hardly  have  been  performed  under  equally 
interesting  conditions,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  leave  nothing  to  the  twentieth  so  charm- 
ing to  look  back  upon  as  the  nest  of  singing  birds  on  the 
banks  of  the  broad  river,  and  the  splendid  companionship  of 
which  the  subject  of  this  article  wi^s  so  brilli^-nt  ai^d  belovecl 
^  member, 
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Aet.  VIII. — 1.  Papyrus  Grecs  du  Musee  d^Antiquites  de  Leide. 
Ediths,  avec  une  traduction  latine,  notes,  index  et  planches, 
par  C.  Leemanb,  Directeur  da  Mus^e.  Tome  2.  Leide : 
1885.     In.4^ 

2.  Les  Origines  de  VAlchimie.  Par  M.  Berthelot,  Senateur, 
Membre  de  Tlnstitut,  Professeur  an  College  de  France. 
Paris:  1885. 

3.  Collection  des  Anciens  Alchimistcs  Grecs.  Texte  et  traduc- 
tion publics  par  M.  Berthelot,  avec  la  collaboration  de 
M.  Ch.  Em.  Ruelle.    Paris :  1887-1888.     3  vols,  in-4^ 

4.  Introduction  d  VEtude  de  la  Chimie  des  Aficiens  et  du  Moyen 
Age.    Par  M.  Berthelot.    Paris :  1889. 

A  MONG  the  many  illusions  which  have  possessed  the  mind 
•""  of  man  and  led  astray  successive  generations  in  the 
vain  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  ideal,  none,  perhaps,  has 
been  so  long-lived  and  so  widely  spread  as  alchemy.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  the  votaries  of  the  *  sacred  art,' 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  winning  boundless  wealth,  toiled 
patiently  over  their  furnaces  and  retorts,  neither  discouraged 
by  the  constant  failure  of  their  experiments,  nor  deterred 
by  the  penal  legislation  of  Church  and  State.  The  history 
of  these  fruitless  endeavours,  though,  properly  speaking, 
merely  the  history  of  a  superstition,  will  always  prove  inter- 
esting as  the  record  of  the  strange  phases  through  which 
scientific  knowledge  has  passed  in  the  course  of  its  slow 
development,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  against 
which  the  human  intellect  has  had  to  struggle  whilst  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  presented  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  Nature. 

We  may  naturally  ask,  in  what  land  and  in  what  century 
arose  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  and  on  what  foundation  of  fact  did  the  alchemists 
raise  the  fantastic  edifice  which  gradually  faded  away  like  a 
dream,  and  finally  vanished,  as  more  precise  methods  of 
observation  and  analysis  afibrded  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  universe  ?  The  alchemists  themselves 
have  always  looked  upon  Egypt  as  the  source  whence  tJieir 
doctrines  were  derived.  There,  in  far  remote  ages,  Hermes 
Trismegistus  had  revealed  the  mysteries  of  every  art  and 
science,  and  composed  20,000,  or,  according  to  others,  36,600 
volumes,  to  hand  down  his  learning  to  future  generations ; 
and  there,  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  temples,  were  preserved 
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the  secrets  of  alchemy,  inscribed  on  tablets  in  hieroglyphs 
known  only  to  the  kings  and  to  the  priests. 

In  this  belief  they  were  to  a  certain  degree  right.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  Egypt  that  the  supposition  that  the  baser 
metals  might  be  changed  into  the  nobler  had  had  its  birth ;  but 
the  very  simple  facts  which  had  given  rise  to  the  idea  were 
first  misinterpreted,  and  then  gradually  lost  sight  of — sub- 
merged by  a  deluge  of  wild  theories  and  fanciful  commen- 
taries— and  the  alchemists,  once  started  on  a  false  track, 
toiled  vainly  for  centuries,  seeking  for  an  object  which,  as 
&r  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  ancient  Egyptians  do  not  seem 
to  have  ever  thought  of. 

The  publication  of  the  works  of  the  early  Greek  alchemists 
has  at  last  thrown  light  on  the  origin  of  alchemy :  it  is 
now  possible  to  ascertain  about  what  epoch  the  delusion 
first  arose,  and  on  what  misunderstanding  it  was  founded  ; 
we  can  follow  step  by  step  its  early  development;  and 
additional  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  enigma  has  been 
afforded  by  the  long-delayed  completion  of  the  printing  of  the 
Leyden  papyri.  These  interesting  documents  belong  to  a 
collection  of  papyri  formed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
by  Cavaliere  Anastasi,  vice-consul  of  Sweden  at  Cairo,  and 
sold,  in  1828,  to  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  greater 
number,  consisting  chiefly  of  contracts  and  other  legal 
matters,  were  published,  in  1843,  by  M.  Leemans;  but  the 
three  most  interesting,  which  contain  magical  rites  and 
incantations,  as  well  as  practical  receipts  for  metal-working, 
remained  unedited  till  1885. 

Discovered,  most  •probably,  in  the  same  tomb  at  Thebes 
where  they  lay  buried  with  their  owner,  like  the  magic  book 
of  Michael  Scott  in  the  Wizard's  grave  at  Melrose,  these 
fragile  scrolls  of  papyrus  may,  perhaps,  be  the  sole  remain- 
ing specimens  of  those  treatises  on  the  extraction  and 
working  of  gold  and  silver  which,  according  to  John  of 
Antioch,  Diocletian  ordered  to  be  burned,  lest  the  Egyp- 
tians should  be  encouraged  by  the  abundance  of  their 
wealth  to  rebel  against  Bome.  They  have  preserved  for  us 
authentic  details  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  They  reveal  to 
us  the  weird  rites  with  which  they  sought  to  control  the 
world  of  spirits  and  subdue  it  to  their  service,  and  the  very 
practical  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  manipulation  of 
the  precious  metals.  These  three  papyri,  which  M.  Leemans 
believes  to  have  been  written  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  are  designated  by  the  letters  Y^ 
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W,  X.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  of 
Egyptian  race,  as  they  are  written  partly  in  demotic  charac-* 
ters  and  partly  in  Greek ;  and  the  owner  seems  to  have  been 
not  only  a  jeweller  or  a  worker  in  metals,  but  an  adept  in  the 
black  art,  for  the  papyri  V  and  W  contain  minute  instruct 
tions  for  the  performance  of  various  magical  ceremonies. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  the  contents  of 
these  documents,  as,  though  they  contain  no  reference  to 
alchemy,  they  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  intellectual 
condition  of  Egypt,  and  especially   of  Alexandria,  where 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  theories  on  which 
alchemy  was  founded  were  first  evolved,   and  where  the 
wildest  and  most  fantastic  superstitions  were  always  sure  of 
a  ready  acceptance.     In  papyrus  V,  for  instance,  which  may 
be  called  the  receipt-book  of  a  dealer  in  ^  magic  and  spells/ 
we  are  told  with  what  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  consecrate 
and  worship  a  statue  of  Eros,  so  as  to  persuade  that  deity 
to  appear  in  a  dream  to  a  given  person  and  command  the 
dreamer  to  perform  the  wUl  of  the  magician.    We  learn 
what  mystic  signs  and  words  to  engrave  on  a  jasper  or 
heliotrope,  which,  being  mounted  in  a  ring,  will  enable  the 
bearer  to  acquire  power  and  honour :  he  shall  appease  the 
anger  of  kings ;   whatever  he  says  shall  be  believed,  and, 
with  one  touch  of  the  gem,  doors  shall  fiy  open,  and  chains 
and  rocks  be  rent  asunder.     When  making  use  of  the  ring, 
the  magic  hymn  known  as  the  great  *  Ouphor  *  was  to  be 
recited,  which  invoked  the  spirits  of  the  heavens,  of  the 
earth,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  rivers,  and,  by  their  aid,  could 
breathe  life  into  carved  and    graven    images.      Did  the 
magician  wish  to  cause  a  person's  death,  he  was  told  to 
inscribe  the  figure  of  a  genius  or  demon  on  the  right  wing 
of  a  bat,  and  on  the  left  wing  seven  barbarous  names, 
apparently  derived  from  Hebrew ;  then,  with  the  impreca- 
tion, ^  May  such  a  one,  son  or  daughter  of  such  a  one,  never 
*  sleep  till  thou  singest,'  let  the  bat  fly  on  the  third  day  of 
the  waning  moon,  and  within  seven  days  the  person  named 
would  die  from  want  of  sleep.     If,  however,  the  magician 
kept  the  bat,  he  could,  by  washing  the  writing  oflF  its  wings 
with  spring  water,  recall  the  curse  and  spare  his  victim. 

The  second  papyrus  presents  nearly  the  same  character  as 
the  preceding,  and  contains  extracts  from  the  apocryphal 
writings  ascribed  to  Moses  by  the  Gnostics  of  the  second 
century,  consisting  in  minute  and  tedious  descriptions  of  the 
rites  for  evoking  the  Monas,  or  supreme  deity.  Then  follow 
various  charms  for  rendering  oneself  invisible  or  taking  the 
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form  of  an  animal ;  for  causing  the  sun  to  appear ;  for 
restoring  life  to  a  corpse ;  for  obtaining  prophetic  dreams,  oi^ 
for  sending  them  to  others. 

The  third  papyrus  seems  to  have  been  a  jeweller's  note* 
book,  and  contains  receipts  for  metal- working,  many  of  which 
had,  probably,  been  handed  down  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
Our  museums,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Egyptian  tombs, 
bear  witness  to  the  perfection  to  which  industrial  art  had 
been  carried  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  the  necessary  technical  processes,  perfected  and  developed 
by  the  experience  ofgenerations  of  workers,  were  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  the  various  castes,  or  preserved  in  the 
temples  as  the  special  prerogative  of  the  priests.  The  most 
important  among  these  trade  secrets  were  those  which  con-* 
cemed  the  treatment  of  gold.  The  geographer  Agathar- 
chides,  who  wrote  under  the  Ptolemies  about  182  B.C.,  de- 
scribes with  what  mystery  the  working  of  the  gold-mines  near 
Cosseir,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  was  carried  on  in  the 
times  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  earliest  of  whom  were  said 
to  have  discovered  the  method  of  extracting  and  refining  the 
precious  metals.  Zosimns  of  Panopolis,  who  lived  about  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  asserts  that  the  art  of  metallurgy 
had  been  revealed  to  the  kings  and  priests  alone,  and  adds, 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  jealously  guarded ;  it  was  for- 
bidden to  confide  it  to  writing,  and  any  attempt  to  search  for 
gold  and  silver  without  a  special  authorisation  was  punished 
vrith  death.  According,  however,  as  the  ancient  laws  and 
institutions  of  Egypt  died  out  under  the  influence  of  the 
Hellenic  civilisation  introduced  by  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, and  of  Christianity,  the  barriers  which  guarded  the 
knowledge  preserved  by  the  castes  or  in  the  temples  were 
broken  down,  and  the  long-treasured  secrets  were  published 
under  the  form  of  collections  of  receipts.  Zosimus  states  that 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  were 
the  first  to  reveal  them  to  the  world,  and  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  the  books  which  treated  of  the  working  of  gold 
and  silver  must  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  Emperor,  and  provoke  the  publication  of  his 
barbarous  edict.  Whether  these  manuscripts  were  merely 
technical  handbooks  and  collections  of  memoranda  like  that 
which  has  been  so  happily  preserved  to  us,  or  whether  any  of 
them  treated  of  alchemy,  we  cannot  now  find  out ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  however  extravagant  may  have  been  the  fancies 
of  the  owner  of  these  scrolls  when  he  sought  to  subject  the 
demons  to  his  will,  and  force  them  to  execute  his  commands, 
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there  is  no  mysticism  in  the  handbook  of  metallurgy ;  the 
workman  calls  no  spirits  to  his  aid,  and  perforins  no  incan^ 
tations,  but  seeks  to  accomplish  his  object — sometimes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  very  dishonest  one — by  purely  natural 
means. 

We  find  in  this  papyrus  receipts  for  various  alloys  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cups  and  vases ;  for  making  gold  and 
silver  ink;  for  gilding  and  silvering,  and  for  testing. the 
purity  of  the  precious  metals.  Other  receipts  teach  the 
method  of  falsifying  them  by  adding  the  baser  metals — an 
operation  called  the  diplosisy  or  doubling,  for  the  mass  of  the 
gold  and  silver  was  doubled,  while  their  colour  remained  un- 
changed ;  and,  as  the  compiler  of  the  manual  remarks,  a 
skilled  workman  would  find  it  difficult,  or  even  impossible, 
to  detect  the  fraud. 

The  receipts  which  recur  most  frequently  describe  various 
modes  of  preparing  cwewi,  a  word  which  originally  meant  a 
natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
electrum.  It  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  metal, 
was  considered  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  was  designated  by  the 
sign  of  that  planet ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  name  was 
applied  to  all  alloys,  and  M.  Berthelot  remarks  that  in  this 
fact  seems  to  lie  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  alchemy. 
Both  gold  and  silver  could  be  extracted  from  genuine  asemy 
and  it  seemed  as  though  it  could  be  changed  at  the  will  of 
the  operator  into  either  one  or  the  other ;  it  could  also  be 
made  artificially  by  mingling  gold  and  silver,  or  closely  imi- 
tated by  some  of  the  numerous  alloys,  eleven  or  twelve 
varieties  of  which  are  described  in  the  papyrus  of  Leyden. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  from  this  fact  there  arose 
some  vague  notion  that  perhaps  the  imitation  of  the  precious 
metals  and  the  reproduction  of  their  essential  qualities  could 
be  brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  counterfeit  might 
become  identical  with  the  reality. 

The  clear  and  simple  language  of  these  receipts  is  very 
dififerent  from  the  obscure  and  mystical  jargon  of  the 
alchemists.  The  following,  for  instance,  occurs  three  times, 
with  slight  variations  :  *To  make  asem, — Tin,  12  drachmas; 
^  mercury,  4  drachmas ;  Chian  earth,  2  drachmas.    Melt  the 

*  tin,  add  the  earth  in  powder,  then  the  mercury ;  stir  with  a 

*  piece  of  iron.'  With  regard  to  another  receipt  nearly 
similar,  M.  Berthelot  remarks  that  the  result  would  be  an 
amalgam  of  tin  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  copper.  Another 
runs :    *  Take  four  parts  of   tin   four  times  refined,  three 

*  parts  of  white  copper,  and  one  part  of  asem.     Melt  them 
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*  and  refine  them  several  times ;  then  make  whatever  you 

*  wish ;    it   will  be  asem  of   the   first   quality,   which   will 

*  deceive  even  the  workman.'  The  white  copper  just  men* 
tioned  is  prepared,  as  another  receipt  shows,  by  mixing  it 
with  a  sulphide  of  arsenic.  According  to  the  receipt  which 
teaches  how  to  give  a  ring  the  appearance  of  gold,  so  that  it 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  touchstone,  ^  two  parts  of  lead  and 

*  one  of  gold  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  with 

*  gum,  and  rubbed  on  the  ring,  which  is  then  heated.  This 
^  must  be  repeated  several  times,  till  the  ring  is  well  coloured. 

*  It  will  be  hard  to  discover  the  fraud,  for  the  ring,  if  rubbed, 

*  will  give  a  trace  of  gold,  and  heat  will  destroy  the  lead.* 
This  receipt  is  remarkable  as  representing  a  very  early 
method  of  gilding  by  means  of  lead,  anterior  probably  to  the 
discovery  of  quicksilver,  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  fifth 
century  B.C. 

In  all  the  receipts,  of  which  these  are  only  a  few  specimens, 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  converting 
the  various  alloys  into  gold  or  silver,  but  merely  a  very  frankly 
avowed  intention  of  producing  as  close  an  imitation  as  pos- 
sible for  the  purpose  of  deception.  When  the  idea  first  arose 
that  the  real  metals  could  be  produced  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  gradually  developed  in 
the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  during  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  in  Alexandria  at  that  epoch  a 
school  of  philosophy  dedicated  especially  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  as  taught  in  the  writings  of  Democritus  of 
Abdera.  The  biographers  of  that  philosopher  have  recorded 
his  long  wanderings  through  the  East  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge — '  an  exile  rather  than  a  voyage,*  as  Pliny  calls 
them — and  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Chaldean 
and  Egyptian  priests.  We  are  told  that  he  wrote  treatises 
on  plants,  on  minerals,  on  colours,  on  the  arts  of  softening 
ivory  and  staining  glass  ;  and  his  works  seem  to  have  formed 
an  encyclopcedia  of  scientific  theories  and  practical  receipts. 
There  are  extant  but  few  authentic  remains  of  these  volu- 
minous writings,  which,  even  from  an  early  date,  were  so 
largely  interpolated  by  disciples  and  imitators  that  it  must 
have  been  hard  to  know  what  was  genuine  and  what  was  not. 
The  marvellous  legends  contained  in  the  works  which  bore 
the  name  of  Democritus  caused  Pliny  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
wizard,  and  assert  that  he  had  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Phoenician  Dardanus  the  magic  books  whence  he  had  drawn 
his  learning.    It  is  not,  therefore^,  strange  that  those  who 
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J)ractised  the  forbidden  arts  of  magic — and  alchemy,  as  well  as 
all  physical  science,  was  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  magic — 
should  have  placed  their  writings  under  the  patronage  of  the 
philosopher  who  was  the  first  in  Greece  to  cultivate  natural 
history  and  experimental  research. 

But  though  Pliny  mentions  the  magical  lore  of  Democritus 
and  the  wonderful  stories  contained  in  his  writings,  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  transmutation  of  metals.  The 
portentosiora^  which  he  notices,  are  merely  wild  legends  con- 
cerning the  virtues  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  various 
plants.  He  tells,  for  instance,  of  the  aglaophytis^  which 
grows  on  marble  rocks  in  Arabia,  and  is  used  by  magicians 
when  they  evoke  apparitions  ;  of  the  arianides,  which  must 
be  gathered  when  the  sun  is  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lion, 
and  by  its  mere  touch  inflames  wood  which  has  been  anointed 
with  oil ;  of  the  ophiusa^  found  in  the  island  of  Elephantina, 
a  decoction  of  which  causes  those  who  drink  thereof  to  see 
visions  of  serpents  and  feel  such  terror  that  they  kill 
themselves. 

Nor  does  Pliny  show  elsewhere  that  he  had  ever  heard  of 
transmutation.  He  describes  very  fully  the  usual  methods 
of  obtaining  gold  by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers  or  by 
mining,  and  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Caligula  to 
extract  gold  from  auripigmentumy  or  orpiment.  The  Emperor, 
attracted  probably  by  the  colour  of  the  yellow  trisulphide  of 
arsenic,  melted  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and,  as  arsenical  ores 
sometimes  contain  traces  of  gold,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  little  of  the  precious  metal ;  but  the  expense  was  so  great, 
and  the  result  so  small,  that  he  never  repeated  the  experi- 
ment. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  book  entitled  *  Physica 
*  et  Mystica,*  which  bears  the  name  of  Democritus — ^the 
first  work  in  which  the  artificial  production  of  gold  is 
described,  the  work  which  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  all 
the  early  writers  on  the  subject — was  written  in  the  interval 
between  Pliny,  who  perished  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.D.  79,  and  Zosimus  of  Panopolis,  the  first  alchemist  of 
known  date,  who  lived  in  the  third  century ;  and  that  the 
idea  of  transmutation  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  fantastical 
heresies,  magical  practices,  and  wild  philosophical  theories 
which  formed  the  intellectual  life  of  Alexandria  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era. 

The  manuscripts  in  which  these  early  Greek  treatises  have 
been  preserved  to  us  seem  to  be  derived  from  an  encyclopaedia 
compiled  during  the  tenth  century,  at  Constantinople,  from 
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the  works  of  various  alchemists.  The  oldest  and  most 
remarkable  of  these  manuscripts  is  that  known  as  No.  299 
of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's^  at  Venice,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century ;  and  next  to  it  in  importance  are  those 
of  the  National  Library,  in  Paris,  of  the  thirteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Greek  text,  now 
published  by  M.  Berthelot  and  M.  Euelle,  custodian  of  the 
Library  of  Ste.-Grenevi^ve,  is  derived  from  a  careful  collation 
of  all  these  sources,  and  is  accompanied  with  notes  by 
M.  Berthelot  bringing  light  and  order  into  the  mystical 
obscurity  in  which  from  the  beginning  the  alchemists  en- 
veloped their  doctrines. 

First  among  these  is  the  *  Physica  et  Mystica,'  ascribed  to 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  a  collection  of  fragments,  among 
which  a  few  receipts  for  dyeing  in  purple  may  be  genuine, 
while  the  story  of  magic  and  the  alchemical  teaching  are 
evidently  spurious.  The  philosopher  is  made  to  state  that 
his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  master, 
Ostanes  the  Magian.  He  therefore  evoked  his  spirit  from 
Hades,  and  learned  from  him  that  the  books  which  contained 
the  secrets  of  his  art  were  in  a  certain  temple.  He  sought 
them  there  in  vain,  till  one  day,  during  a  feast  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, a  column  opened,  and  revealed  the  precious  tomes, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Master  were  summed  up  in 
the  mysterious  words :  *  Nature  rejoices  in  Nature,  Nature 
*  conquers  Nature,  Nature  rules  Nature.* 

The  unknown  Alexandrian  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
Democritus  gives  not  only  receipts  for  making  white  alloys 
of  copper,  but  others  which,  he  positively  asserts,  will  pro- 
duce gold.  M.  Berthelot,  however,  shows  in  his  notes  that 
they  can  only  result  in  making  amalgams  for  gilding,  or 
alloys  resembling  gold,  or  varnishes  which  will  give  a  super- 
ficial tinge  to  metals.  Two  of  these  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  to  take  mercury,  to  fix  it  with 
magnesia  (a  word  which,  according  to  the  lexicon  of  alchemy 
published  in  this  collection,  may  signify  white  lead,  or  oxide 
of  zinc,  or  sulphide  of  antimony),  or  with  Italian  antimony, 
or  sulphur,  or  selenite,  or  slaked  lime,  or  alum  of  Melos, 
or  arsenic.  This  will  apparently  result  in  compounds  of 
various  colours,  for  we  are  told  to  throw  the  white  earth  on 
copper  and  it  will  produce  ^  shadowless,'  or  white  copper ; 
and  the  yellow  earth  upon  silver,  and  it  will  give  gold ;  or 
upon  gold,  and  it  will  give  ')(pvaoK6paXKovy  or  coral  of  gold, 
an  expression  which,  l&e  j(pv<roKoyj(^uk^^9  ^^  golden  shell, 
M*  Berthelot  believes  to  mean  the  quintessence  or  perfection 
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of  gold.  The  outcome  of  the  operations  would  seem  to 
be  various  amalgams  of  mercury  for  whitening  copper,  or 
gilding  silver,  or  imparting  a  reddish  tinge  to  gold. 

Another  receipt  tells  us  to  take  claudianos  (an  alloy  of 
lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc)  to  polish  it,  and  then  turn  it 
yellow  by  means  of  alum  which  has  been  decomposed  by 
sulphur,  or  arsenic,  or  sandarach,  or  lime.  If  iliis  com- 
position be  added  to  silver,  it  will  produce  gold ;  if  to  gold, 
it  will  produce  ;^i;<ro/co7%vXAoi'.  M.  Berthelot,  however, 
destroys  the  hopes  of  those  who  might  feel  tempted  to  test 
the  worth  of  these  brilliant  assurances,  by  remarking  that 
the  result  would  be  merely  a  golden-coloured  alloy. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  lexicon  just  mentioned, 
which  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  lists  of  chemical 
expressions  of  various  dates,  it  is  stated  that  by  the  word 
^  gold '  is  imderstood  ^  Augments  and  leaves  of  metal  tinted 
*  yellow  and  brought  to  perfection ; '  and,  further  on,  ^  gold  * 
is  said  to  mean  ^  the  golden-coloured  substances  which  pro- 
^  duce  permanent  tinctures.'  Some  doubt  must  therefore 
remain  as  to  whether  the  author  of  the  ^  Physica  et  Mystica ' 
was  the  dupe  of  his  own  operations,  and  believed  sincerely 
that  they  would  result  in  the  transmutation  into  gold  and 
silver  of  the  metals  employed,  or  whether  he  merely  intended 
to  express  in  an  emphatic  manner,  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  charlatanism,  what  the  unimaginative  Egyptian  workman 
had  stated  more  simply ;  namely,  that  the  alloy  or  amalgam 
would  produce  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  belief  in  transmutation  and  in  the  virtues  of  the 
^  powder  of  projection '  is  to  be  found  more  clearly  stated  in 
the  works  of  Zosimus  of  Panopolis,  the  earliest  known  writer 
on  alchemy  whose  authentic  works  have  come  down  to  us ;  for 
in  his  first  lesson  he  exclaims, '  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see 
<  the  changes  of  the  four  metals,  lead,  copper,  tin,  silver,  till 
^  they  become  perfect  gold  I '  The  idea  had  evidently  been 
developed  and  the  art  assiduously  cultivated  in  Egypt  since 
the  time  of  the  spurious  Democritus,  for  Zosimus  quotes  the 
opinions  of  many  adepts,  of  whoso  writings,  mostly  apo- 
cryphal, nothing  is  known  save  from  his  pages.  Hermes 
Tnsmegistus  and  Democritus,  Moses  and  Mary  the  Jewess, 
A|;athodemon  and  Cleopatra,  the  prophet  Chymes  and  the 
^  divine'  Sophar,  are  quoted  as  authorities  for  the  operations 
to  be  performed  on  various  minerals,  which,  after  being  duly 
melted,  calcined,  refined,  and  sublimated  over  and  over,  are 
declared  to  have  become  gold  or  silver. 

To  these  more  or  less  intelligible  descriptions  of  chemical 
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processes  Zosimus  adds  his  own  commentaries,  wliicli  he 
sometimes  presents  under  the  form  of  allegories,  or  visions, 
as  when  he  describes  the  dream  in  which  he  saw  a  priest 
standing  before  a  cap-shaped  altar  raised  upon  fifteen  steps, 
and  heard  a  voice  crying, '  I  have  descended  the  fifteen  dfu'k 
'  steps,  and  ascended  the  fifteen  shining  steps.  The  sacrificer 

*  renovates  me  by  casting  away  the  heaviness  of  my  body, 
^  and  when  I  am  consecrated  priest,  I  become  a  spirit.' 
Zosimus  then  asked  who  he  was,  and  he  replied,  ^  I  am  Ion, 

*  the  priest  of  the  sanctuaries ;  I  am  subjected  to  intolerable 
'  violence.  Someone  came  hastily  at  dawn,  cleft  me  with  a 
'  sword,  and  dismembered  me  according  to  the  laws  of 
<  harmony.  He  tore  off  the  skin  of  my  head  with  his  sword, 
^  mingled  the  bones  with  the  flesh,  and  burned  them  with 

*  fire,  to  teach  me  to  become  spirit  by  the  transformation  of 
'the  body.'  'And  as  he  talked  with  me,'  continaes 
Zosimus,  '  and  I  forced  him  to  speak,  his  eyes  became  as 
'  though  of  blood,  and  he  vomited  his  flesh.    And  I  saw 

*  him  change  into  a  deformed  dwarf,  and  he  tore  himself 
'  with  his  teeth  and  sank  down.'    Zosimus  on  awakening 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  vision  symbolised  the  com- 
position of  the  white  and  yellow  waters. 

From  the  descriptions  and  receipts  contained  in  following 
chapters,  these  wlute  and  yellow  waters  would  seem  to  be 
different  forms  of  the  vhcop  Oslovy  the  water  of  sulphur ;  or, 
by  a  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  dslovy 
the  'divine'  water,  a  substance  which  performs  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  operations  of  the  Greek  alchemists.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  papyrus  X  of  Leyden,  where, 
according  to  M.  Berthelot,  the  method  of  its  preparation 
shows  that  it  was  a  polysnlphide  of  calcium,  which  could  give 
black,  yellow,  or  red  precipitates,  and  colour  the  surface  of 
metals ;  but  the  power  of  transmuting  is  not  attributed  to 
it.  In  the  apocryphal  '  Physica  et  Mystica,'  however,  it  is 
employed  to  obtain  gold ;  for  we  are  told  that  androdamas 
(which  is  interpreted  as  meaning  sulphide  of  arsenic), 
mingled  with  brine  and  antimony,  then  calcined  till  it 
becomes  yellow,  and  boiled  in  sulphur-water,  will  produce, 
if  thrown  upon  silver,  ypvao^dfiiov — ^literally,  juice  of  gold, 
or  tincture  of  gold.  M.  Berthelot  explains  that  this  state- 
ment simply  means  that  the  silver  will  be  superficially 
tinted  like  gold^  Zosimus  calls  sulphur- water  the  'great 
'  mystery,'  and  says  that  if  it  is  coloured  white  by  white 
substances,  it  whitens ;  if  coloured  yellow  by  yellow  sub- 
stances, it  produces  yellow;  and  that  this  water,  like  a 
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leayen,  changes  to  its  resemblance  the  substance  which  is  to 
be  dyed.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  the  first  clearly- 
expressed  definition  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  leaven  which  contained  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  gold,  and  caused  the  mass  of  molten  metal  on 
which  it  was  thrown  to  ferment,  changing  it  thereby  into 
its  own  nature.  This  theory  was  accepted  by  the  alchemistg 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  explained  to  their  satisfaction 
the  action  which  was  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  process 
of  transmutation. 

The  photographic  reproductions  of  the  drawings  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  chemical  apparatus  employed  by  the  first 
alchemists  are  an  interesting  record  of  the  primitive  forms 
of  the  furnaces  and  retorts  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The 
earliest  in  date  and  the  best  executed  are  those  from  the 
manuscript  of  St.  Mark's,  and  they  correspond  exactly  with 
the  descriptions  g^ven  by  Zosimus  and  his  commentators, 
Synesius  and  Olympiodorus.  The  alembic  represented  in: 
most  of  these  figures  consists  of  a  globe  inscribed  with  the 
words  Xtairas  Oeiov  airvpovy  *  vessel  of  unsmelted  sulphur,* 
standing  on  a  furnace  marked  ^mra^  *  the  fires,'  or  Kavarpa^ 
^  the  fireplace.'  It  is  surmounted  by  an  earthenware  tube 
communicating  with  another  globe,  the  ^taXi;  or  fiuco^y 
from  which  depend  two,  or  in  some  cases  three,  tubes  ending 
in  smaller  recipients  labelled  fiixiop  eh  h  diroppel  to  vSa>p 
Tov  Oelovy  ^  vases  into  which  flows  the  water  from  the 
^  sulphur.'  These  drawings  of  alembics  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  l^XioiraTpri^  y(pvao7rolaf  '  the  art  of  making  gold  by 
^  Cleopatra,'  a  treatise  known  to  us  only  by  the  quotations 
found  in  the  pages  of  Zosimus.  To  the  same  writer  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  numerous  fragments  of  the  works  of 
Mary  the  Jewess,  from  whom  the  bain-marie  takes  its  name, 
and  who,  as  well  as  Cleopatra,  probably  belonged  to  the  Demo- 
critan  school  of  Alexandria  of  the  first  or  second  century. 
In  one  of  these  is  described  a  stove  for  treating  metals  by 
the  vapours  of  mercury  or  of  various  sulphides.  It  consisted 
of  a  tall  cylindrical  vessel,  with  a  furnace  underneath,  and 
having  across  the  top  a  strip  of  iron  called  the  KtiporaKU^ 
the  name  given  to  the  palette  on  which  the  Greek  painters 
mixed  melted  wax  with  their  colours.  Over  this  was  luted 
a  cupola.  M.  Berthelot  states  that  the  metal  to  be  operated 
upon  lay  on  this  iron  plate ;  but,  according  te'  the  author,  it 
was  suspended  beneath  in  an  earthenware  cup,  and  the  plate 
held  only  the  substances  destined  to  combine  with  it.  As 
tbe^  melted  they  fell  into  a  receptacle  placed  Immediately 
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over  the  fire,  where  they  were  soon  yaporised,  and  their 
fiimes  reascending  attacked  the  metal.  From  this  retro* 
grade  action  the  stove  was  called  fcapxivos,  *  the  crab/  and 
the  process  was  known  to  the  mediseval  alchemists  as 
ceratio,  the  softening  and  colouring  of  metals  by  repeated 
sublimations. 

Among  the  treatises  published  in  this  collection  is  a 
manual  of  receipts  for  imitating  precious  stones  and  in- 
tensifying the  colour  of  real  gems.  Its  title  states  that  it  is 
an  extract  from  ^  the  book  brought  out  of  the  sanctuary  of 
<  the  temple ; '  it  quotes  Democritas  and  his  master  Ostaiies, 
Agathodemon,  Maiy  the  Jewess,  and  Zosimus ;  and  though 
its  style  is  far  more  diffuse  and  incoherent  than  that  of  the 
Leyden  papyrus,  it  probably  contains,  like  it,  the  technical 
knowledge  of  many  generations  of  goldsmiths  and  je^^Uers, 
handed  down  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  presenting  what  may  be,  perhaps,  the  answer  to 
a  problem  recently  discussed  in  the  pages  of  a  literary 
journal — namely.  How  did  the  Egyptians  produce  a  smoke- 
less light  to  enable  their  workmen  to  paint  and  carve  the 
walls  of  subterranean  tombs  ? 

The  statements  made  by  the  writers  quoted  in  this 
pamphlet  are,  without  doubt,  absurdly  exaggerated;  but, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  wild  fancies  and  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  we  have  here  the  proof  that  the  Egyptians  were  well 
acquainted  with  phosphorescence,  and  that  they  attempted, 
at  least,  to  apply  it  to  a  practical  purpose. 

The  materials  employed  for  colouring  real  or  false  stones 
were  talc,  sulphur,  *  the  water  of  sulphur,'  and  mercury.  To 
these,  which  served  as  a  basis,  were  added  a  salt  of  copper 
for  the  emerald;  hyacinth  flowers  and  woad  for  the  amethyst; 
orcanet  and  dragon's  blood  for  the  Xv^/t^^,  by  which  name 
seems  to  be  meant  the  carbuncle  or  ruby.  These  ingredients 
were  boiled,  and  the  stones  were  heated  before  being  plunged 
into  the  mixture.  To  produce,  however,  the  variety  of  Xvx" 
vlrrjs  called  vvKTo<f>avriSy  which  shines  at  night,  and  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  pale  green  colour,  the  gall-bladders  of 
marine  animals,  either  fish  or  cetaceans,  were  prescribed, 
because  they  shine  in  the  dark,  and  Mary  the  Jewess  is 
quoted  as  authority  for  the  following  recipe :  *  If  you  wish 

*  to  dye  green,  mix  the  rust  of  copper  with  the  gall  of  a 

*  tortoise :  that  of  the  Indian  tortoise  gives  a  better  colour ; 

*  and  the  dark-blue  jelly-fish  produces  a  still  finer  dye, 

*  When  finished,  the  objects  dyed  give  out  light.* 
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The  receipts  attributed  to  Ostanes  are  nearly  the  same. 
He,  also,  specifies  two  sorts  of  XrrxylT'qsy  and  after  giving  the 
receipt  for  colouring  the  red  variety,  which  does  not  shine 
at  night,  he  recommends,  as  much  more  important,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  more  valuable  stone  which  '  gives  out  rays 
^  like  the  sun,  and  enables  its  owner  to  read  and  write  by  night 
^  almost  as  well  as  by  day/  The  compiler  of  the  treatise 
adds  that  every  Xi/^^/ti;^,  real  or  artificial,  is  visible  by 
night,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  purity,  but  that  it  is  only 
the  sort  Imown  as  vvKTo6avij^  which  can  guide  a  man  on  his 
way.  The  Egyptians,  therefore,  would  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  fkct  that  certain  precious  stones,  after 
exposure  to  the  sun,  g^ve  out  a  faint  light  for  some  time, 
while  others  possess  that  property  to  a  much  greater  degpree; 
and  it  would  seem  that,  by  applying  to  the  more  brilliant  of 
these  gems  a  varnish  composed  of  highly  phosphorescent 
organic  substances,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  calcium,  which 
becomes  luminous  by  insolation,  they  could  increase  their 
radiance.  Such,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  stone  which 
Lucian  saw  in  the  diadem  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis, 
which,  though  dull  by  day,  shone  at  night  like  a  lamp,  and 
illuminated  the  whole  temple. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  attempt  to  wade 
through  the  writings  of  the  successors  of  Democritus  and 
Zosimus.  Their  commentaries  on  the  lessons  of  their 
masters  only  render  much  more  unintelligible  what  was 
already  sufficiently  obscure,  by  their  fantastical  etymologies, 
and  their  tendency  to  give  a  mystical  explanation  of  chemi- 
cal phenomena.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  M.  Berthelot's 
acumen  and  industry  that  he  should  have  so  ably  performed 
the  arid  labour  of  sifting  such  a  mass  of  rubbish,  and  seeking 
out  the  scraps  of  solid  fact  which  lay  hidden  undemeathl 
His  analysis  of  the  text  dispels  the  glamour  which  the 
adepts  sought  to  cast  round  their  work  by  the  use  of 
mysterious  and  ambiguous  phraseology,  and  states  plainly, 
in  the  technical  language  of  modem  chemistry,  what  must 
have  been  the  true  results  of  their  operations. 

We  can  thus  discern  by  what  confusion  of  ideas  the  first 
alchemists  derived  their  fantastical  belief  in  transmutation 
from  the  practical  receipts  founded  on  the  experience  and 
the  observation  of  the  Egyptian  metal-workers.  Their 
illusions  were  farther  developed  and  strengthened  by  the 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  matter  held  by 
the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  Plato.  His  doctrines  on 
the  mutability  of  the  elements,  constantly  changing  one 
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into  the  other ;  and  of  the  primordial  matter,  *  mother  and 
^  receptacle  of  all  created,  and  visible,  and  in  any  way 
^  sensible  things ; '  the  universal  nature  which  receives  all 
forms,  but  is  itself  formless,  are  evidently  the  principles 
which  guided  and  inspired  those  who  first  sought  to  change 
the  baser  metals  into  the  nobler.  They  believed,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  allusions  in  their  works,  that  by  eliminating 
certain  qualities  from  a  g^ven  metal,  and  substituting  others, 
they  had  performed  all  that  was  necessary  to  effect  a  com- 
plete change  in  its  nature.  As  mercury  seems  to  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  formless,  colourless,  primal 
matter,  and  amalgamates  easily  with  other  metals,  it  was 
usually  chosen  as  the  basis  of  their  labours,  and  the 
requisite  colour  and  density  were  given  to  it  by  combining 
it  with  different  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron.  The  golden- 
coloured  product  of  the  operation  was  not  only  looked  upon 
as  gold,  but  was  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  leavening 
other  metals,  and  changing  them  into  itself,  if  thrown  upon 
them  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

We  cannot  tell  if  the  first  alchemists  honestly  believed 
that  they  made  gold.  Their  assertions,  it  is  true,  are  so 
positive,  that  they  seem  really  convinced  that  the  yellow 
alloys  which  they  turned  out  of  their  cracibles  were  identi- 
cal with  the  precious  metal.  The  more  clear-sighted  among 
them,  however,  must  sometimes  have  had  misgivings  as  to 
their  success  5  but  when  the  proofs  of  their  failure  were  too 
evident  to  be  denied,  it  was  ^ways  easy  to  throw  the  blame 
on  the  intervention  of  supernatural  powers.  Olympiodorus, 
who  commented  on  the  *  Physica  et  Mystica  *  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  warns  his  disciples  against  the  insidious 
plots  of  the  enemy.     *  The  Demon  Ophiouchos  impedes  our 

*  researches ;   he  creeps  about  on  all  sides,  and  sometimes 

*  causes  carelessness,  sometimes  fear,  sometimes  an  unfore- 

*  seen  event,   or  afllictions  and  chastisements,  in  order  to 

*  oblige  us  to  abandon  the  work.'  He  recommends  them, 
therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  that  they  may  repel 
the  wiles  of  the  Evil  One,  and  be  guided  by  Heaven  in  the 
successful  practice  of  the  '  divine  art.' 

A  fresh  impulsion  was  given  to  the  study  of  alchemy  by 
the  Arabs  when,  on  settling  dovm  after  their  conquests, 
they  applied  themselves  to  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
Prom  the  Moorish  schools  of  Seville  and  Cordova  the  in- 
&tuation  spread  throughout  Western  Europe.  The  history 
of  its  developement  and  the  lives  of  its  votaries,  their  dreams 
and  their  deceptions,  their  vain  boastings  and  their  mis- 
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fbrtones,  have  been  freqnentlj  related ;  thej  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is  nnnecessary  to  saj 
that,  in  spite  of  the  positive  assertions  of  many  adepts 
dnring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  more  modem  times, 
Ihat  they  had  succeeded  in  changing  the  baser  metals  into 
gold,  no  such  transmutation  has  ever  taken  place;  nor, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  which 
regards  sUl  metals  as  simple  bodies,  is  it  possible.  We  are 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  substances  employed  by  the 
alchemists  from  the  earliest  times,  and  with  many  others 
they  had  no  knowledge  of.  We  perform  all  the  operations 
they  performed,  with  far  more  powerful  reagents  and  more 
precise  methods  of  analysis  than  they  possessed.  We  have 
invented  explosives  whose  destructive  power  vies  with  that 
of  the  earthquake ;  we  have  solidified  every  gas ;  we  have 
analysed  the  light  of  the  stars ;  we  can  bring  forth  riches 
frt>m  the  refuse  of  our  fieu^tories — ^but  no  modem  chemist  has 
yet  discovered  the  magic  stone  which  confers  boundless 
wealth  on  its  possessor,  nor  the  elixir  of  life  which  prolongs 
his  days ;  and  those  pleasing  fiEincies  still  abide  in  that  land 
of  dreams  where  dwell  those  other  illusions  over  which  man 
has  wasted  so  much  time,  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion 
and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 


Art.  IX. — A  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest :  its 
Customs^  Laws,  and  Agriculture.  By  BusSELL  M.  Gab* 
KIEB, B.A.  Oxon.     London:  1892. 

Tt  needs  no  special  familiarity  with  rural  matters  to  dis- 
cover  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  English  agriculture.  At  every  turn  innumerable 
signs  are  thrust  into  our  faces  of  the  patent  fact,  that  farm- 
ing is  at  the  present  moment  a  depressed  and  decaying 
industry.  Since  1879  Royal  Commissions  and  Select  Com- 
mittees have  been  perennial.  While  we  are  writing,  a 
National  Conference  is  sitting.  In  the  summer,  the  results 
of  the  county  elections  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  a 
bitter  antagonism  existed  between  landlords  and  tenants  on 
the  one  side  and  farm  labourers  on  the  other.  The  three 
partners,  whose  capital  is  most  exclusively  embarked  in  the 
agricultural  enterprise,  are,  of  course,  the  heaviest  su£Perers  ; 
but,  besides  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers,  no  one 
class  of  persons,  whose  income  is  the  least  affected  by  re- 
ceipts from  agricultural  land,  has  escaped  heavy  loss.     Nor 
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is  this  all.  The  paralysis  of  agriculture  reacts  with  dis- 
astrous effect  on  eveiy  other  business  and  calling  in  the 
country. 

Prophecies  of  the  return  of  the  piping  times  of  prosperity 
have  proved  deceitfal.  The  bottom  is  not  yet  reached  in  the 
fall  of  agricultural  prices.  The  faint  flicker  of  promise  died 
out  before  it  ever  burned  into  a  flame.  The  seasons  continue 
to  be  unpropitious  to  arable  farmers.  The  autumn  was  a 
season  of  rain  and  fog,  during  which  heavy  arrears  of  all 
sorts  of  farm  work — sowing,  ploughing,  root  carting,  potato 
storing — were  accumulated.  Foreign  com  pours  into  the 
country  at  prices  with  which  English  farmers  cannot  hope  to 
compete.  Wheat  has  touched  the  lowest  price  of  the  cen- 
tury; and  yet  the  loaf  but  slowly  follows  the  downward 
tendency  of  its  material.  Foreign  barley  beats  its  English 
rival  out  of  the  market  for  malting  purposes  by  its  quantity, 
if  not  its  quality,  and  barley  has  reached  the  lowest  price  for 
forty  years.  Foreign  beef  and  colonial  mutton  lower  the 
price  of  stock  for  the  producer  without  materially  diminish- 
ing the  cost  of  butcher's  meat  for  the  consumer.  Hay  is. at 
famine  prices,  and  the  winter  hardly  begun.  Bare  of  grass 
though  the  fields  were,  the  mild  weather  and  open  month 
of  November  were  indeed  a  godsend  to  the  dairyman  and 
stock-keeper.  But  both  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their 
stock,  and  to  do  it  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Nothing  has  sold 
well  except  pigs  and  those  farm  products  which  the  majority 
of  farmers  either  do  not  sell,  or  do  not  produce — such  as 
horses,  hops,  hay,  straw,  and  potatoes. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of  com  in  December 
1891  and  December  1892  tells  its  own  tale : — 


Week  ending 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

December  5,  1891  .... 
December  3,  1892  .... 

8.    d. 
38  11 
27     0 

8.       d, 
30     0 
25     5 

8.      d. 
22     2 
17     2 

Present  decrease     .     .     . 

11  11 

4     7 

5    0 

Without  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  horizon,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1892  showed  dimi- 
nutions in  the  area  for  com  crops  of  over  116,000  acres;  for 
green  crops  of  27,000  acres  ;  for  grasses,  pennanent  or  tem- 
porary, of  118,000  acres.  Already,  as  compared  with  1877, 
2,862,000  acres  of  the  worst  land  have  fallen  out  of  cultiva- 
tion.   Moderate  land  follows  in  the  same  direction ;  even  the 
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best  deteriorates  in  quality.  Six  years  ago  Sir  James  Caird 
calculated  the  loss  which  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  had 
then  sustained  on  their  expendable  incomes,  after  the  usual  out- 
goings had  been  met.  He  estimated  that  the  owners  of  the 
land  had  lost  30  per  cent.,the  occupiers  of  the  land  60  percent., 
the  cultivators  of  the  land  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount 
was,  according  to  his  calculation,  over  forty-two  millions.  In 
the  past  six  years  the  mischief  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse.  And  it  has  been  computed  that,  in  1891,  as  com- 
pared with  1874,  there  was  a  total  loss  of  nearly  80,000,000Z. 
in  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  produce.  The  Beport  of 
the  Inland  Bevenue  Department  estimates  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  land  during  the  past  eleven  years  at  11,000,000?. 
If  this  were  capitalised  at  thirty  years*  purchase,  it  repre- 
sents the  enormous  sum  of  330,000,000?.,  and  this  amount 
does  not  include  the  loss  sustained  by  the  tenant  farmer, 
which  has  been  put  at  200,000,000?.  The  total  loss  is  equal 
in  amount  to  that  of  a  foreign  war  and  an  indemnity  at  its 
conclusion.  Where  is  the  landlord's  income  to  come  from  ? 
Where  the  farmer's  rent,  or  the  labourer's  wages  P 

When  all  these  unfavourable  circamstances  come  at  the 
back  of  a  prolonged  period  of  agricultural  depression,  the 
oldest  industry  in  the  country  is  brought  within  measurable 
distance  of  supreme  disaster.  In  corn-growing  districts 
IVirther  remissions  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  rent  must  be 
made,  or  fresh  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and 
less  farm  labour  employed.  Ten  years  ago  the  margin  for 
shrinkage  was  wider  than  it  now  is.  To  meet  falling  prices 
rents  have  been  in  most  cases  fairly  readjusted,  and  have  been 
reduced  to  an  amount  which  little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  the  old 
rentals  of  1836.  To  landowners  any  fresh  reductions  mean 
the  total  loss  of  interest  on  all  the  large  sums  that  have  been 
in  the  past  thirty  years  expended  on  drainage,  farm  buildings, 
and  cottages.  In  his  speech  before  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Conference,  Mr.  Chaplin  gave  some  interesting  and 
instnictive  figures  respecting  the  famous  Holkham  estate 
of  Lord  Leicester.  Including  the  sum  of  190,000?.  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  there  has  been  spent  on  the  making 
and  improvement  of  the  estate  in  Lord  Leicester's  own  life- 
time, and  in  that  of  his  predecessor,  1,095,000?.  The  net 
income  of  his  estate — that  is,  the  income  after  meeting  the 
usual  outgoings  on  an  estate— was,  in  1842,  33,000?. ;  in 
1878,  40,000?. ;  in  1891,  23,000?. ;  and  in  1892  a  further  large 
reduction  has  taken  place.  Thus,  taking  into  consideration  the 
reductions  made  during  the  current  year,  the  present  income 
amounts  to  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  interest  on  the  expended 
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capital,  leaying  absolutely  no  profit  at  all  from  the  land  itself. 
Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  case  in  the  eastern  counties.  In 
numerous  cases  land  cannot  be  cultivated  for  com  at  a  profit, 
even  when  rent  free.  Even  the  dairying  districts  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  weight  of  the  storm,  though  they  have 
hitherto  escaped  with  comparatively  little  loss. 

Already  in  every  county  there  are  dozens  of  landlords 
hanging  on  by  their  eyelids,  so  to  speak,  in  hope  of  better 
times.  In  every  county,  again,  a  score  of  country  houses 
might  be  mentioned  which  are  already  either  closed  or  let, 
the  owners  absentees  on  the  Continent,  or  living  in  towns 
where  no  outdoor  expenses  are  required,  or  occupants  of 
some  smaller  establishment  on  their  own  properties.  Those 
who  still  can  live  in  their  own  houses,  if  their  income  is 
derived  solely  from  the  land,  can  only  do  so  by  reducing  the 
scale  of  their  living,  putting  down  carriages  and  horses, 
dismissing  servants,  employing  less  labour  in  the  garden  and 
the  cover^  and  offering  less  hospitality.  The  same  state  of 
things  prevails  with  farmers,  who  raised  money  in  the  hope  of 
returning  prosperity,  and  now  find  the  margin  which  remains 
after  paying  interest  too  small  for  a  livelihood. 

Fixed  cimrges,  incurred  in  times,  or  in  hopes,  of  greater 
prosperity,  hang  like  millstones  round  the  necks  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants.  They  may  scheme  day  and  night  to 
pinch  here  and  save  there,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  rent-charger,  mortgagee,  or  money-lender.  But  the  time 
for  payment  not  only  recurs  with  a  monotonous,  persistent, 
mechanical  reiteration,  which  produces  a  feeling  of  despair, 
but  seems  to  return  with  ever-increasing  velocity  as  the 
margin  from  which  the  payment  is  to  be  met  dwindles 
lower    and    lower.     The    graphic  language  of   Carleton*s 

*  Farm  Ballad '  applies  equally  to  landlord  and  to  farmer : — 

*  We  worked  through  spring  and  winter,  through  summer  and  through 

fall, 
But  the  mortgage  worked  the  hardest  and  steadiest  of  them  all ; 
It  worked  on  nights  and  Sundays,  it  worked  each  holiday ; 
It  settled  down  among  us,  and  it  never  went  away.  ^ 

Whatever  we  kept  from  it  seemed  almost  as  a  theft ; 
It  watched  us  every  minute,  and  it  ruled  us  right  and  lefl. 
The  rust  and  blight  were  with  us  sometimes,  and  sometimes  not ; 
The  dark-browed,  scowling  mortgage  was  for  ever  on  the  spot. 
The  weevil  and  the  cut-worm,  they  went  as  well  as  came ; 
The  mortgage  stayed  for  ever,  eating  hearty  all  the  same. 
It  nailed  up  every  window,  stood  guard  at  every  door ; 
And  happiness  and  sunshine  made  their  home  with  us  no  more. 
Worm  or  beetle,  drought  or  tempest,  on  a  &rmer*s  land  may  fall ; 
But  for  first-class  ruination,  trust  a  mortgage  *gainst  them  all.' 
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Many  a  landlord,  as  well  as  farmer,  has  found  cause  to 
realise  the  bitter  truth  of  verses  which  strike  home  in 
England  as  well  as  in  America.  The  outlook  is  gloomy  if 
the  so-called  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  have  to  meet  fixed 
charges  out  of  a  falling  income.  Though  the  rental  of  land 
in  England  at  the  present  day  is,  as  has  been  said,  not  more, 
and  probably  less,  per  acre  than  it  was  in  1886,  still  the  cry 
is  continued  which,  in  the  mouths  of  the  ignorant,  solves 
every  difficulty  and  closes  every  argument, — *  Let  the  land- 
^  lords  come  down  with  their  rents.'  What  is  a  landlord  to 
do  who  has  succeeded  to  an  estate  which  is  encumbered 
with  settlements  or  mortgages  9  He  cannot  dispose  of  his 
estate,  for  land  is  a  drug  in  the  market.  Freehold  farms, 
tithe  free,  will  not,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  fetch  the 
sum  expended  upon  the  buildings  and  the  drainage.  He 
cannot  raise  more  money  upon  his  land,  in  order  to  develope 
its  resources,  for  his  heroic  outlay  will  not  pay,  and  mort- 
gagees are  shy  of  land  as  an  investment.  Bates  and  taxes 
swallow  up  whatever  is  left  from  interest  and  rent- charges, 
and  the  unhappy  landlord  becomes  a  mere  agent  between  his 
tenants  and  the  tithe-owners,  mortgagees,  or  tax-gatherers. 
Even  the  man  whose  estate  is  free  is  at  his  wit's  end,  unless 
he  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  income  derived  from  some 
extraneous  source.  To  keep  his  tenants  is  his  main  object : 
but  he  cannot  be  expected  to  invest  capital  in  land,  which, 
as  an  investment,  is  as  unremunerative  as  Consols,  and  yet 
scarcely  more  secure  than  Argentines.  And,  at  the  best,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  reductions  of  rent  are  only 
palliatives ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  cure  the  disorder. 

Nor  is  the  lot  of  the  farmer  more  propitious.  It  is  true 
that  every  one  can  probably  mention  an  instance  of  some 
individual  farmer  who  has  weathered  the  storm,  and  even 
made  money.  But  for  such  exceptions  there  is  always  some 
special  explanation  forthcoming,  whether  it  lies  in  the  man, 
the  market,  or  the  management.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there 
are  people  who  repeat  old  cries,  and  who  impute  the 
farmer's  difficulties  to  his  extravagance,  or  to  his  attempt — 
in  which  his  wife  and  sons  and  daughters  have  shared — to 
better  his  manner  of  living.  Why  should  the  farmer  alone 
be  debarred  from  the  best  results  of  that  progess  which  is 
the  boast  of  the  nineteenth  century?  And  the  explanation 
of  agricultural  depression,  which  the  repetition  of  such  cries 
affords,  though  true  in  some  cases,  is  palpably  inadequate  as 
a  generalisation.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  As  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  gallant  officer  of  Cromwell's  army, 
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who  wrote  on  agriculture,  attributes  the  troubles  of  the 
farmers  to  their  *high  stomachs/  Their  expenditure  has 
always  been  the  favourite  target  of  penmen.  In  1801  farmers 
were  charged,  by  poetic  exaggeration,  with  soaking  bank- 
notes instead  of  rusks  in  port  wine.  In  1816  it  was  argued 
that,  if  farmers  drank  sound  beer  instead  of  sour  claret,  and 
if  their  wives  returned  from  the  piano  to  the  churn,  they 
would  still  be  wealthy. 

But  such  special  instances  of  prosperity,  or  partial  expla- 
nations of  adversity,  will  throw  no  light  upon  a  general 
condition  of  things  which  is  palpably  deplorable.  The 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  farmer's  troubles  is  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  fact 
that  farmers  sit  too  closely  to  routine,  and  that  it  is  the  John 
Trot  geniuses  of  farming  who  have  gone  most  completely  to 
the  wall.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  land  cannot  support  two 
gentlemen's  incomes,  and  that  there  is  no  real  substitute 
forthcoming  for  the  minute  personal  supervision  of  an  omni- 
present master.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  generation  of 
men  who,  like  a  farmer  in  the  writer's  county,  held  it  to  be 
^  bad  economy  to  wear  out  the  sheets,'  and  who  had  ridden 
round  their  farms  in  *  the  forepart  of  the  day  *  before  7  a.m., 
is  less  numerous  than  it  was.  But  neither  elasticity  in 
farming  methods,  nor  rigid  economy,  nor  early  rising  and 
the  master's  eye,  can  achieve  miracles.  Nor  can  the  remedy 
lie  in  increased  outlay  or  higher  farming.  The  average  land 
of  England  is  better  drained,  its  live  stock  better  bred, 
better  fed,  better  housed,  better  tended,  than  any  other  land 
or  stock  in  the  world.  The  difficulty  is  not,  as  in  old  times, 
the  increase  of  productiveness,  but  the  absence  of  profit. 
There  is  no  encouragement  either  for  landlords  or  tenants  to 
expend  capital.  Such  expenditure  is  heroic,  but  *  it  is  not 
*  war.'  Nor  will  a  further  reduction  in  rent  solve  the 
problem  of  low  prices,  heavy  taxes,  and  foreign  competition. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  farmer,  following  the 
ordinary  routine  of  arable  cultivation,  could  barely  make  a 
living  if  he  held  his  land  rent  free. 

Nothing  is  hoard  now  of  the  triumphs  of  high  farming. 
At  present  prices  it  is  waste  of  money,  and  the  instrument, 
which  the  slow  progress  of  centuries  has  perfected,  is 
abandoned  at  the  moment  when  it  has  succeeded  in  doubling 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  margin  of  profit  on  the  staple 
produce  of  agriculture  has  dwindled  to  nothing  before  the 
increasing  volume  of  foreign  competition.  Com  growing 
hi^  ceased  to  pay;  even  meat  fiirming  and  dairying  have 
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become  unprofitable.  Farmers,  as  a  role^  are  too  weak,  too 
poor,  or  too  dispirited,  to  embark  on  new  and  unknown 
enterprises,  in  wluch  their  landlords  cannot  afford,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  be  their  pioneers.  Arrears,  bills  of  sale,  liquida- 
tions, bankruptcies  keep  in  advance  of  reductions  and 
remissions  of  rent.  Hitherto  the  farmer  has  maintained  hb 
ground  by  receiving  remissions  of  rent,  or  by  making 
reductions  in  his  labour  bill.  What  is  he  to  do  when  the 
milch  cow  is  drained  dry,  or  when  he  has  reduced  his  out- 
goings in  the  wages  to  starvation  point  9 

The  brunt  of  the  agricultural  storm  has  been  borne  by 
the  landlords  and  the  farmer.     The  labourer  has  suffered 
last,   as    well  as    least,    by    agricultural   depression.    His 
advance  since  the  early  years   of  the  present  century  is 
enormous.    No  pains  have  been  spared  to  improve  his  moral 
and  material  welfare.    He    is  better   lodged,  better  fed, 
better  clad,  than  he  was  a  hundred  years  ago.    His  work  is 
lighter,  and,  if  tested  by  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
his  wages  are  higher,  than  they  have  been  for  centuries. 
But  the  worst  aspects  of  his  life  still  remain  the  same, — ^the 
want  of  continuous  employment,  the  excess  of  the  supply  of 
labour  over  the  demand,   the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  emerging  from  the  condition  of  hired  service, 
and  the  almost  inevitable  pauper  allowance  which  rewards 
the  close  of  an  industrious  career.     One  at  least  of  these 
features  has  been  darkened  by  free  trade.     Protection  did, 
at  least,   secure  a  large  employment  for  the  agricultural 
population.     The  restriction  of  arable  land  before  the  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition  in  wheat- growing  enables  the 
farmer  to  employ  fewer  hands.     Other  features  in    the 
labourer's  lot  have  been  undoubtedly  worsened  by  the  recent 
depression,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  himself  is  far  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  evils 
of  his  lot.     The  glut  of  labour  is  increasing ;  economical 
management,  and  larger  breadths  of  grass,  whether  tem- 
porary or    permanent,   entail  less  and  less   employment ; 
continued  depression  necessarily  means  still  farther  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  labourers,  and,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  employment,    lowered 
wages.    It   is  probably  true  that  the  skilful  industrious 
Ia1]^urer  is  still  comparatively  at  a  premium,  and  that  the 
chief  sufferers  are  the  idle  or  the  unskilled.     But  these  last 
form  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  agricultural  labourers. 
If  they  stay  at  home,  their  wages  during  the  casual  em- 
ployment  of    the    winter    months    are    aided    from    the 
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rates,  and  thus  they  increase  the  burden  of  the  abreadjr 
crushed  ratepayer.  If  they  go  away,  they  drift  to  London, 
attracted  by  the  golden  vision  of  schemes  like  that  of 
General  Booth,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  un- 
employed and  like  to  remain  so.  And,  meanwhile,  the  most 
promising  lads  in  the  village  look  to  a  more  extended  sphere 
than  that  which  satisfied  their  parents.  The  educational 
requirements  of  the  day  prevent  them  from  acquiring  that 
varied  experience  which  their  forefathers  began  to  gain  as 
soon  as  they  could  crawl,  and  the  drudgery  of  later  acqui- 
sition is  not  to  their  taste.  Thus  from  discontent,  as  well  as 
from  idleness,  or  want  of  work,  the  depopulation  of  the  villages 
continues ;  Uie  exodus  to  the  towns  increases  in  volume ; 
and  streams  of  young  agriculturists  find  their  El  Dorado  in 
the  workhouse,  fall  a  prey  to  agitators,  and  raise  the  impor- 
tunate unthinking  cry  for  that  State  employment  which  no 
State  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  provide. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  most 
casual  observer  who  cares  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
of  country  life.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  something 
rotten  in  the  conditions  of  agriculture.  And  under  present 
conditions  this  rottenness  is  a  general  source  of  danger. 
It  is  a  formidable  evil  that  the  soil  should  be  less  productive 
than  it  might  be,  that  the  landlords  are  impoverished,  the 
farmers  dispirited,  the  labourers  unemployed.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  infinite  concern  to  the  State,  at  the  present  crisis, 
that  the  agricultural  labourer,  endowed  with  political 
power,  and  imperfectly  educated,  should  be  thus  deeply, 
yet  vagfuely,  discontented.  For  great  political  principles  he 
cares  nothing.  Standing  on  the  border  line  between  com- 
fort and  misery,  he  only  appreciates  questions  which  affect 
his  physical  well-being.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  any  argu- 
ment that  can  be  addressed  to  him  on  such  subjects  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire  or  the  Union.  They  do  not 
touch  his  pocket,  so  far  as  he  can  see.  But  the  prospects  of 
change  appeal  to  him  strongly.  His  position,  he  thinks, 
cannot  be  worse ;  it  may  be  better.  He  is  not  sufficiently 
educated  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  remedies, 
between  promises  that  are  possible  and  impossible  of  realisa- 
tion, between  the  nostrums  of  quacks  and  the  medicines  of 
physicians.  But  he  is  acutely  conscious  of  his  own  malaisBy 
and  is  eagerly  bent  on  his  own  relief.  His  memory  is 
tenacious  of  injuries  and  oblivious  of  benefits.  Deep  down 
in  the  recesses  of  his  intricate  mind  are  hidden  vague 
theories  of  lost  rights,  and  more  distinct  traditions  of  past 
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wrongs.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  economic  laws  to  which 
his  present  condition  is  mainly  due ;  he  remembers  none  of 
the  kindnesses  that  have  been  done  him,  for  he  regards 
them  as  bribes  to  keep  him  quiet ;  he  forgets  none  of  the 
occasions  when  his  condition  has  been  worsened  to  improve 
the  lot  either  of  landlord  or  tenant. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  to-day  is 
not,  we  believe,  overcharged.  There  are  lights  to  the  dark 
shadows;  but  the  shadows  predominate.  Such  a  man,  at 
the  present  crisis  of  his  mental  and  social  development,  is 
the  bom  victim  of  any  agitator  who  will  offer  him  any 
pecuniary  advantage.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the 
^  practised  hustings  liar '  can  impose  upon  the  rustic  as  he 
pleases.  The  feeling  of  the  agricultural  labourer  towards 
his  employers,  the  fancied  antagonism  of  what  he  believes 
to  be  his  and  their  interests,  his  restless  discontent,  his 
deafness  to  any  higher  considerations  than  those  of  his  own 
material  welfare,  are  the  worst  features  in  the  present  de- 
pression of  British  farming.  The  contrast  between  rural 
France  and  rural  England  is,  in  this  respect,  significant  and 
instructive.  French  peasants  are  the  principid  guarantees 
of  the  stability  of  the  State ;  English  agricultural  labourers 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  stable  government.  In  England 
the  country,  in  France  the  towns,  are  as  inflammable  as 
touchwood  in  contact  with  political  firebrands.  In  England 
it  is  the  artisan,  in  France  the  peasant,  who  replies  to  the 
wild  panaceas  of  social  agitators  —^  Cela  est  beau ;  mais  il 
*  faut  cultiver  mon  jardin/ 

A  depressed  and  decaying  industry,  an  impoverished  class 
of  landlords  and  tenants,  a  dissatisfied  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  depopulated  villages,  and  overcrowded  towns — 
these  are  the  features  in  English  country  life  which  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer.  All  the  pleasing 
fictions  of  rural  felicity  are  rudely  dispelled  by  experience. 
The  idyllic  squire  has  taken  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Arcadian  shepherd  as  the  most  unreal  of  poetic  creations. 
Strephon  or  Corydon  in  Chelsea  china  is  not  more  false  to 
facts  than  is  the  top-booted,  apple-faced,  irascible,  pro- 
sperous farmer  who  personates  John  Bull.  The  cheerful, 
grinning,  smockfrocked  rustic  of  pictorial  imagination  would 
hardly  recognise  himself  in  the  hollow-cheeked,  sour-visaged 
agricultural  labourer  who  chews  the  bitter  cud  of  hostiHty 
to  the  squire  and  the  farmer.  The  crisis  is  grave.  Bevola- 
tionary  legislation  is  strenuously  advocated.  The  example 
of  Ireland  or  of  Wales  may  at  any  moment  spread  to  Eng<r 
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land.  The  one  bright  spot  in  the  agricultural  outlook  is 
that  landlords  and  tenants  have  been  drawn  more  closely 
together  by  community  of  misfortune.  But  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  the  master  of  both  at  the  polling  booths,  and 
he  has  been  easily  led  to  believe  that  his  interests  aro 
antagonistic  to  those  of  his  employers. 

The  depression  is  a  palpable  fact  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore.  All  classes  suffer  from  it,  and  the  State  is  already 
a  loser  by  it  in  more  ways  than  one.  On  this  point  there  is 
almost  unanimous  agreement.  But  what  is  the  cause  ?  and 
what  the  remedy  ? 

The  immediate  cause  of  agricultural  depression  is  im- 
questionably  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  English  system  of  land  tenure,  the  antiquated  subtleties 
of  the  English  land  laws,  and  the  legal  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  may,  or  may  not,  have  intensified  the 
disaster.  But  it  is  at  least  significant  that,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  summit  of  agricultural  prosperity  —  when  the 
methods  of  English  farming  set  the  example  to  the  world ; 
when,  acre  for  acre,  English  laud  produced  more  than  any 
other  soil ;  when  English  stock  was  the  best  bred  and  the 
highest  priced — was  reached  under  the  same  conditions  of 
tenure  and  law  which  are  now  made  the  scapegoats  of  the 
present  difficulty.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  those  con- 
ditions were  more  unfavourable  than  they  now  are.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  the  land  laws  have  been  reformed  by 
the  extinction  of  hindrances  to  the  division  of  landed 
property,  and  by  the  simplification  of  methods  of  land 
transfer ;  tenant-right  has  been  recognised  to  a  reasonable 
degree  by  the  legislature  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts ; 
the  game  laws  have  been  modified ;  the  law  of  distress  has 
been  limited  in  its  range.  One  condition  only  has  changed 
for  the  worse.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce  has  sus- 
tained a  tremendous  fall;  it  is  falling  now,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  will  continue  to  fall.  This  is  the 
one  new  feature  in  the  agricultural  situation  of  1892  as 
compared  with  1872,  and  to  this  fall  in  prices,  aggravated 
by  inclement  seasons,  the  present  depression  is  almost 
entirely  owing. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  some  of  the 
causes  of  agricultural  depression  may  be,  and  are,  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain,  the  same  bitter  cry  of  agricultural  distress 
is  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  proceeds  from  rural 
populations  living  under  circumstances  totally  dissimilar 
from  our  own.    The  great  corn-producing  countries — Russia 
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and  the  United  States — are  loudest  in  their  complaints.  In 
another  article  in  the  present  number  we  have  described 
the  pitch  of  penury  to  which  the  Eussian  landowners  and 
Eussian  peasants  are  reduced  by  usury  and  famine.  From 
the  Western  States  of  America  comes  the  plaint  of  the 
farmers,  who  declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
live  under  the  burden  of  their  debts,  and  who  have  or- 
ganised a  political  party  to  extort  relief.  In  Germany,  in 
France,  in  Italy,  agricultural  produce  is  protected  by 
heavy  duties ;  but  landlords,  farmers,  peasant  proprie- 
tors, and  labourers  complain  that  these  duties  do  not  render 
their  position  more  endurable  or  less  desperate.  To  what- 
ever comer  of  the  globe  we  turn  the  same  cry  is  heard. 
Everywhere,  however  dissimilar  the  circumstances,  the  same 
result  has  arisen,  and  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  our 
times  is  that  the  oldest  and  most  essential  of  our  industries — 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  production  of  food — has 
become  unremunerative. 

On  the  fact  of  agricultural  depression  and  on  its  imme- 
diate cause  unanimity  prevails.  When  remedies  are  pro- 
posed and  considered,  the  widest  possible  divergence  of 
opinion  exists.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  all  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the  solution  of  the 
agricultural  problem.  Some,  we  may  hope,  are  impractic- 
able ;  others  seem  impossible ;  others,  again,  are  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  catastrophe  they  are  designed  to  avert. 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  a  further  reduction  of  rent  is 
not  a  cure.  Falling  rents  are  symptoms  of  depression ;  they 
cannot  be  its  remedies.  But  there  seem  to  us  to  be  two 
main  heads  under  which  the  proposed  cures  may  be  arranged. 
The  first  is  State  aid,  either  to  extinguish  the  present  system 
of  land  tenure  or  to  support  it  by  protection,  the  remission 
of  local  taxes,  or  a  change  in  the  currency.  The  second  is 
self-help,  or  the  different  ways  in  which  agriculturists  may 
help  themselves.  On  each  of  the  above  heads  we  propose  to 
oflter  a  few  remarks. 

The  first  class  of  remedies  falls  under  the  head  of  State 
interference  for,  or  against,  the  present  system  of  land 
tenure.  The  whole  class  of  remedies,  except  the  readjust- 
ment of  local  taxation,  or  a  change  in  the  currency,  is  open 
to  one  great  objection.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  boast  and 
the  justiBcation  of  our  system  of  land  tenure,  that  English 
landlords  have  done  without  State  assistance.  But  before 
discussing  the  propriety  of  State  aid  to  alter  or  support  the 
present  relations  and  occupiers,  let  us  see  exactly  >Yhat  the 
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existing  system  is.    How,  in  other  words,  is  the  land  owned, 
occnpi^,  and  cultivated  9 

And,  first,  as  to  the  ownership  of  land. 

The  total  cultivated  acreage  of  England  and  Wales  is, 
roughly  speaking,  27^  million  acres. 

The  Domesday  Book,  compiled  in  1874-5,  shows  that 
there  are  972,836  proprietors  of  land,  owning  between 
them  a  little  over  38  million  acres.  But  on  these  figures 
two  observations  must  be  made.  The  calculation  includes 
building  as  well  as  agricultural  land,  and  among  its  land- 
owners are  included  708,200  persons  who  between  them 
own  151,000  acres  in  estates  of  less  than  one  acre  in  extent. 
It  is  more  important  to  note  that,  in  round  numbers,  4,220 
persons  own  half  the  agricultural  land  of  England  and 
Wales ;  that  an  amount  exceeding  the  whole  cultivated  area 
of  the  coimtry,  or  more  than  28  million  acres,  is  owned  by 
38,000  persons ;  that  255,000  persons  own  31^  million  acres. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  land. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales,  excluding  holdings  under 
five  acres,  about  338,000  agricultural  holdings,  the  size  of 
which  varies  from  five  to  over  1,000  acres.  The  average 
extent  of  agricultural  holdings  in  England  and  Wales  but 
little  exceeds  fifty  acres.  But  such  a  statement  by  itself 
creates  an  entirely  false  impression.  Nineteen  millions  of 
the  27^  millions  of  cultivated  acres  are  occupied  in  holdings 
TBjiging  from  100  acres  and  upwards.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  total  cultivated  area  (10^  millions)  is  occupied  in  hold- 
ings of  between  300  and  500  acres  in  extent.  The  total 
number  of  tenant  farmers  is  about  300,000. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  agricultural  land  of  England  and  Wales,  thus  owned 
and  occupied,  is  cultivated  by,  in  round  numbers,  870,000 
agricultural  labourers. 

These  statistics  have  an  extremely  important  bearing  on 
the  remedies  proposed  both  for  the  alteration  or  support  of 
the  existing  system  of  land  tenure,  and  for  the  relief  of 
agricultural  distress.  They  explain  the  strength  of  the 
demand  for  theoretical  legislation  by  revealing  the  weakness 
of  the  present  system.  They  suggest  that  one  class  at  least 
of  the  suggested  remedies  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  practical 
politics. 

The  small  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  agriculture 
is  the  striking  feature  of  our  present  system.  Not  more  than 
17  per  cent.,  or  scarcely  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, consist  of  agriculturists,  and  of  this  body  less  than  a 
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sixth  possess  any  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil.  If  this 
result  be  compared  with  the  existing  condition  of  France,  or 
with  the  previous  conditions  which  prevailed  in  this  country, 
the  contrast  is  sufficiently  startling. 

Speaking  roughly,  one  third  of  the  land  in  France  is  held 
by  50,000  owners,  one  third  by  600,000,  and  one  third  by 
5  millions.  There  are,  therefore,  rather  more  than  5^  millions 
of  persons  who  possess  proprietary  interests  in  the  soil.  In 
France,  again,  the  industrial  population  of  the  country  is  90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consist 
of  agriculturists.  The  contrast  between  the  former  and  the 
present  conditions  of  the  sjstem  in  this  country  are  not  so 
startling,  but  they  are  sufficiently  impressive.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  incorrect  estimates  of  early  statisticians,  it 
appears  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  again  in  that  of 
William  and  Mary,  three-fourths  of  the  total  population 
were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture;  and  of  iJiis  three- 
fourths  considerably  more  than  half  possessed  at  this  later 
date  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil.  Coming  down  to 
later  times,  we  find  that  in  the  early  years  of  protection, 
1811,  1821,  and  1831,  there  were  respectively  35  per  cent., 
33  per  cent.,  and  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  directly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Compared,  then,  with  our  Continental  neighbour,  or  with 
previous  conditions  in  this  country,  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  English  land  tenure  are  the  extraordinary 
small  number  of  persons  for  whom  agricultural  pursuits  find 
employment,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  small  number 
of  those  who  possess  proprietary  interests  in  the  soil.  Is  it 
surprising  that  superficial  observers  should  fasten  upon  these 
peculiarities,  attribute  the  undoubted  collapse  of  English 
farming  to  that  which  is  its  most  marked  feature,  and  seek 
to  approximate  the  conditions  of  its  land  tenure  to  those 
which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  which  still  prevail 
elsewhere  ?  Another  feature  in  the  existing  system  is  the 
comparative  isolation  of  the  insignificant  number  of  land- 
lords. The  direction  in  which  legislation  recently  appears 
to  be  moving  has,  indeed,  shown  the  farmers  that  they  most 
make  common  cause  with  the  squires,  if  they  themselves  are 
to  survive  at  all.  The  artificial  creation  of  a  State-aided  class 
of  peasant  proprietors  means  the  extinction  of  tenant  farmers 
just  BA  much  as  it  means  the  expropriation  of  landlords. 
Tet  even  then,  even  if  landlords  and  tenant  farmers  stand 
loyally  by  one  another,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their  joint 
forces  are  outnumbered,  two  to  one,  by  the  agricultun^l 
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labourer,  who  is  alone  to  benefit  by  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary,  and  who  is  therefore  taught  to  believe  that  his 
interests  are  directly  antagonistic  to  those  of  landlords  and 
tenants. 

The  bearing  of  these  statistical  facts  upon  the  various 
remedies  which  invoke  State  interference  in  some  form  or 
another  is  obvious  and  important.  It  is  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  numbers  of  those  who  own,  occupy,  or  till,  the 
land,  to  say  that  they  but  little  exceed  1,200,000  persons. 
Two-thirds  of  this  number  consist  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  the  landlords  constitute  a  bare  sixth  of  the  whole. 
Guided  by  these  facts,  let  us  examine  the  remedies  which 
fall  under  the  head  of  State  interference,  and  first  those 
which  propose  a  root  and  branch  change  in  the  present 
system  of  owning,  occupying,  and  cultivating  the  land. 

It  is  upon  these  statistical  facts,  upon  Continental  ex- 
amples, upon  the  conditions  which  once  prevailed  in  this 
country,  and  upon  the  admitted  collapse  of  agricultural 
industries  at  the  present  moment,  that  advanced  Mand 
*  reformers  *  rely  for  the  strength  of  their  case.  Their 
remedy  is  the  acquisition  of  the  land  by  the  State,  and  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  Take  away  the 
land  from  its  present  owners,  relieve  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
from  the  incubus  of  the  landlords,  extinguish  the  tenant 
farmer,  and  establish  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  posi- 
tion of  both  owner  and  occupier,  and  agriculture  will 
recover  like  magic. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Review  *  we  discussed  some 
of  the  fallacies  which  underlie  the  proposed  nationalisation 
of  the  land  and  its  redistribution  among  an  artificially 
created  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  We  admitted  that 
a  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  possess 
proprietary  interests  in  the  soil  was  socially,  politically, 
and,  in  some  respects,  economically,  advantageous.  But  we 
showed  from  facts  which  are,  we  believe,  whoUy  indisputable, 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  class  been  created 
by  legislation ;  that  the  standard  of  living  among  peasant 
proprietors  is  below  that  of  agricultural  labourers ;  that  the 
system  is  not  a  preservative  against  agricultural  depression ; 
that,  all  over  the  Continent,  landlords  and  tenants  exist  side 
by  side  vnth  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  one  or  the  other  is  governed  by  economic  causes. 
We  further  showed  that  the  present  landlord  system   of 
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England  has  been  the  result  of  a  natural  growth ;  and  that 
iu  America,  where  no  feudalism,  entail,  or  primogeniture 
exist,  and  where  land  transfer  is  rapid,  cheap,  and  simple, 
the  system  of  land  consolidation  in  few  hands  is  quickly 
supplanting  the  system  of  land  distribution  among  a  mul- 
titude of  small  owners.  Theorists,  therefore,  who  demand 
this  heroic  remedy  in  England  propose  to  inaugurate  a  vast 
legislative  experiment  for  which  they  have  no  precedent, 
and  to  put  into  general  practice  a  system  which  depends  for 
its  success  on  special  conditions  of  society,  training,  soil, 
climate,  and  geographical  position*  And  to  gratify  their 
passion  for  a  theoretical  Utopia  of  agriculture,  they  are 
prepared  to  shake  to  its  foundations  the  security  of  law,  to 
undermine  the  stability  of  national  credit,  and  to  effect 
a  social  revolution  which,  if  their  favourite  continental 
examples  are  of  any  value,  will  establish  the  money-lender, 
and  not  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  the  real  ownership  of 
the  soil. 

If  continental  experience  can  afford  no  parallel  to  the 
wholesale  expropriation  of  landlords  and  the  artificial 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  their  place,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  peculiar  history  of  the  growth  of 
landed  property  in  England  which  can  justify  so  unprece- 
dented an  experiment.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  this 
country  the  small  owner  has  been  sacrificed,  but  his  place 
in  society  has  been  occupied  by  the  artisan.  The  concentra- 
tion of  large  estates  in  the  hands  of  capitalist  landlords  and 
capitalist  tenants  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
advantages  which  England  gained  over  all  other  countries 
in  the  race  of  commercial  supremacy.  Without  the  system 
of  large  farms,  the  country  could  not  have  supported  the 
thousands  who  sprang  into  existence  round  every  centre  of 
manufacturing  indus&y. 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  in  this  country  which  blames  the  present 
system  of  land  tenure  for  the  present  agricultural  depression, 
^nd  which  forgets  that  capitalist  landlords  have  rather  been 
the  saviours  than  the  destroyers  of  rural  prosperity.  It  is 
because  we  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis, 
the  imminent  risk  of  experimental  legislation,  and  the 
immense  value  of  the  appeal  to  history  as  well  as  to  experi- 
ence, that  we  heartily  welcome  the  advent  of  a  new  worker  in 
the  field  of  historical  inquiry.  Mr.  Bussell  Gamier,  witii 
competent  knowledge  and  painstaking  industry,  has  studied 
the   various  phases  through  which  our  land  system  has 
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reached  its  present  shape.  For  practical  purposes,  indeed, 
Mr.  Russell  Gamier  has  not  reached  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  subject.  His  present  volume  is  only  an  instal- 
ment of  his  *  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest/  and  he 
has  not  carried  his  investigations  further  than  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  other  words,  he  has  stopped 
short  at  the  point  where  the  present  system  of  landholding 
definitely  began  to  assume  its  present  exclusive  form. 

Such  a  work  as  Mr.  Garnier's  has  a  practical  as  well  as 
an  antiquarian  value.  It  is  with  the  caution  of  the  histo- 
rical student,  and  not  with  the  rashness  of  the  legislative 
theorist,  that  the  land  question  of  the  future  should  be 
approached.  In  the  past  are  recorded  the  different  stages 
through  which  English  agriculture  has  passed,  the  causes — 
commercial,  social,  and  political — which  have  effected  suc- 
cessive changes,  the  conditions  under  which  common  farming, 
or  a  peasant  proprietary,  or  a  yeomanry,  or  a  tenantry,  have 
each  at  various  periods  proved  most  advantageous  to  the 
community.  History  affords  the  best  corrective  to  the 
vague  panaceas  of  theorists,  as  well  as  to  the  confident  pre- 
dictions of  specialists,  who,  from  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
examples  of  foreign  countries,  advocate  systems  of  land 
tenure  which  can  only  prove  successful  under  particular 
conditions  of  society,  soil,  climate,  commercial  policy,  or 
geographical  position.  A  book  like  that  of  Mr.  Gamier — 
which  epitomises  with  praiseworthy  care  and  impartiality 
the  researches  of  students,  collects  into  a  compact,  continuous 
form  the  scattered  results  of  independent  inquiry,  and  pre- 
sents the  whole  in  a  readable  shape — will  not  teach  farmers 
how  to  farm  with  profit,  or  legislators  how  to  cope  with 
existing  difficulties.  Its  utility  is  rather  negative  than 
positive.  It  supplies  admirable  historical  tests  by  which 
men  of  practical  experience  in  the  operations  of  agriculture 
may  try  the  paper  theories  of  those  who  exercise  their 
speculative  ingenuity  in  constructing  plans  for  the  so-called 
reform  of  our  present  system  of  land  tenure.  It  will  show, 
for  example,  why  the  old  plan  of  common  farming  failed  at 
one  time  and  succeeded  at  another ;  why  the  wider  interests 
of  the  nation  demanded  the  divorce  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
from  the  soil ;  why  the  extinction  of  *the  yeomanry  proved  a 
necessity  of  the  times ;  why  the  consolidation  of  large 
estates  in  the  hands  of  capitalist  landlords  and  the  creation 
of  large  farms  in  the  hands  of  capitalist  farmers  proved  in- 
dispensable preliminaries  for  the  attainment  of  England's 
eommercial  greatness.    And,  passing  from  the  past  to  the 
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present  and  the  future,  it  will  show  what  are  the  only  con- 
ditions under  which,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
common  farming  may  be  restored,  or  a  peasant  proprietary 
re-established,  or  a  yeomanry  revived,  or  large  estates  re- 
divided  among  smaller  owners,  or  large  farms  reparcelled 
among  smaller  tenants. 

If  the  theory  of  expropriating  landlords,  and  creating 
peasant  proprietors,  be  rejected  to  the  limbo  of  crude 
panaceas,  the  present  system  of  land  ownership,  occupation, 
and  cultivation  must  remain  in  its  broad  features  unchanged. 
Agriculture  must  still  continue  to  be  a  partnership,  in  which 
the  capital  of  landlords,  tenants,  and  agricultural  labourers 
is  embarked,  and  in  which  their  interests  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  identical.  As  State  aid  has  been  invoked  for  the 
destruction  of  the  present  system,  so  also  it  is  invoked  for 
its  maintenance.  In  one  case,  the  small  number  of  land- 
owners and  tenants  is  the  principal  source  of  danger,  lest 
the  State  should  interfere ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  principal 
reason  why  it  is  unlikely  that  the  State  will  intervene. 

The  bearing  of  the  statistical  facts  which  we  have  men- 
tioned upon  such  a  scheme  as  protection,  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
call  it  so,  fair  play,  or  reciprocity,  or  fair  trade,  is  at 
once  obvious.  Protection  in  its  naked  form  means  that  the 
breadstuflfe  of  the  community  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  classes  directly  interested  in  agriculture.  In  other 
words,  it  means  hunger,  created  by  Parliament,  and  per- 
petuated by  Parliament,  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  industry. 
It  is  quite  true  that  other  sections  of  the  community,  and 
the  State  generally,  would  profit  by  the  revived  prosperity  of 
farming ;  but,  in  its  direct  efi^ect  and  undisguised  intention, 
protection  means  State-made  hunger. 

Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  landlords,  tenants, 
and  agricultural  labourers  combined  to  swell  with  their 
united  voices  the  cry  for  protection.  What  then  ?  What 
prospect  is  there  that  one-sixth  part  of  the  nation  will 
persuade  the  other  five-sixths  to  pay  sixpence  for  the  four- 
penny  loaf  in  order  that  the  additional  twopence  may  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  minority  ?  One  of  the  speakers  at 
the  recent  National  Conference  expressed  his  intention  of 
clamouring  at  the  doors  of  Parliament  for  the  return  of 
protection.  For  every  man  he  could  enrol  in  such  a  cause 
the  free  trader  could  muster  five.  What  inducement  can 
an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  the  community  offer  to 
any  conceivable  government  which  would  tempt  it  to  alienate 
a  portion  of  the  population  which  is  numerically  five  times 
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the  largest  ?  What  arguments  can  be  pleaded  which  would 
justify  a  representative  government  in  an  elective  assembly 
in  thus  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  majority  to  those  of 
the  minority? 

To  all  the  devices  by  which  the  nakedness  of  protection  is 
veiled  the  same  answer  applies  with  almost  equal  force.  It 
is,  for  instance,  urged  that  protection  is  not  wanted  by  the 
British  farmer.  He  can  take  care  of  himself  if  only  he  gets 
fair  play.  All  that  he  requires  is,  that  every  bushel  of 
foreign  corn  which  comes  into  this  country  should  pay  the 
same  taxes  that  English  produce  has  to  pay.  From  his 
point  of  view  it  might  be  desirable  that  such  a  tax  could 
be  imposed.  And  it  is  possible  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment fixed  week  by  week  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  on 
a  fluctuating  scale  determined  by  the  selling  prices  of  wheat 
and  stock,  together  with  a  fair  allowance  for  the  profits  of 
middlemen,  they  might  not  only  impose  the  required  import 
duties,  but  actually  lower  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat  for 
consumers.  The  plea  cannot,  however,  alter  the  facts. 
Fair  play  means  that  corn  is  to  be  sold  in  this  country  at 
a  dearer  rate  than  is  necessary,  in  order  that  home  producers 
may  be  benefited  by  the  difference  in  price.  Even  fair  play 
means  State-made  hunger  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small 
class.  That  good  results  might  flow  from  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax,  and  that  it  would  mean  increased  employment 
and  higher  wages,  is  possible.  But  these  are  not  the 
results  which  would  be  made  most  prominent  or  which 
appear  most  conspicuously  on  the  surface.  With  a  vast 
ill- educated  electorate,  appealed  to  by  candidates,  agents,  and 
journalists  who  have  sacrificed  their  patriotic  instincts  to 
the  dictates  of  political  rancour,  what  chance  has  such  a 
scheme  of  being  carried  P  Once  more  the  numerical  insig- 
nificance of  agriculturists  affords  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
practicability  of  such  a  project. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  that  class  of  propositions 
which  seeks  to  attain  the  end  of  protection  without  enhan- 
cing the  price  of  food.  It  is,  for  instance,  proposed  that  all 
persons  paying  income  tax  under  Schedules  C  and  E  should 
pay  an  additional  tax  of  6(2.  in  the  pound,  and  those  under 
Schedule  D  an  extra  Sd,  in  the  pound,  and  that  the  money 
thus  raised  should  be  applied  in  bonuses  for  corn  at  the 
rate  of  15«.  an  acre  for  wheat,  10«.  for  barley,  and  8«. 
for  oats.  But  here  again  the  disproportion  between  the 
agriculturists  and  the  rest  of  the  population  interposes  an 
obstacle.    It  is  suf&ciently  obvious  that  such  bonuses  would 
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raise  rents,  and  who  is  there  that  would  snpport  a  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  38,000  individuals  who  own  an  area 
exceeding  the  whole  cultivated  soil  of  England  and  Wales  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  assumed  that,  in  this  demand  for 
a  protected  industry,  landlords,  tenants,  and  agricultural 
labourers  make  common  cause.  But  against  the  whole  line 
of  suggestions  which  look  to  some  form  of  protection  as 
the  remedy,  it  is  notorious  that  the  800,000  agricultural 
labourers,  almost  to  a  man,  are  up  in  arms.  If  protection 
is  even  whispered  to  Hodge's  wife  her  domestic  instincts  are 
instantly  alarmed*  Here  and  there  a  labourer  may  see  that 
constant  employment  and  bread  at  5(2.  is  better  than  no 
work  and  the  fourpenny  loaf.  But  his  wife  believes  that 
she  knows  better.  The  extra  penny  would  be  the  last  straw 
in  her  endurance,  and  so  Hodge  is  driven  to  the  poll  to 
register  his  vote  against  the  candidate  whose  party  has  been 
cunningly  identified  with  the  reproach  of  dear  bread.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Hodge  is  not  a  quick  or  subtle  reasoner.  But 
he  never  forgets  an  object  lesson.  He  is  told  that  protection 
would  mean  higher  wages.  It  may  be  so  ;  he  has  had  no 
experience.  But  he  well  remembers  that,  in  the  farmer's 
piping  times  when  corn  was  high,  his  own  wages  were  lower 
than  they  now  are.  He  is  aware  that  his  wages  have  risen  ; 
but  he  knows  that  the  rise  really  consists  in  the  increased 
purchasing  power.  He  doubts  whether  he  is  not  better  oflf 
as  he  is  now  than  he  would  be  with  a  shilling  a  week  more 
and  bread  a  penny  dearer.  And  he  feels  no  security  that 
the  rise  in  the  money  wages  would  be  permanent.  If  he 
could  be  given  a  lease  of  his  improved  wages,  he  might  be 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  argument.  But  without  protection 
against  the  economic  laws  of  demand  and  supply  which 
regulate  the  labour  market,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
dear  bread. 

If  the  whole  1,200,000  agriculturists  worked  together  to 
carry  protection,  they  would  be  outnumbered  six  to  one  by  the 
population  whose  interest  it  is  that  bread  should  be  cheap ; 
but  when  the  demand  really  comes  from  a  body  of  about 
400,000  persons,  the  request  becomes,  in  appearance,  at 
least,  too  palpably  absurd  to  be  entertained.  Protection  ia 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  which  will  infallibly  lead  the  agriculturists 
into  the  slough  of  despond.  The  farmer,  who  sleeps  in  his 
empty  combin  and  dreams  of  the  return  of  that  golden  era, 
is  potentially  a  ruined  man ;  for  every  man  who  says  that 
bread  and  meat  are  too  cheap  there  are  a  hundred  who  say 
that  both  are  too  dear. 
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If  State  aid  for  the  wholesale  creation  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary and  for  the  reyiyal  of  iHX)tection  are  either  un- 
desirable or  impossible^  in  what  direction  is  the  distressed 
agriculturist  to  turn  for  relief  ?  Another  remedy  that  has 
been  suggested  is  the  readjustment  of  local  taxation.  Let 
us  examine  the  proposal  and  test  its  value. 

A  good  case  may,  doubtless,  be  made  on  behalf  of  landlords 
for  relief  from  some  portion  of  the  existing  burden  of  local 
taxation.  The  equity  of  their  claim  was^  in  fact,  conceded 
by  the  late  Government  when  they  proposed  their  abortive 
wheel  and  van  tax.  So  long  as  the  community  was  indirectly 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists,  it  was  reasonable  that 
personalty  should  be  otherwise  relieved  and  that  agricultural 
land  should  bear  a  corresponding  burden  in  the  shape  of 
local  taxation.  While  protective  duties  kept  up  the  price 
of  com,  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  paid  the 
farmer's  labour  bill,  the  incidence  of  rates  upon  the  land 
maintained  some  sort  of  balance  by  compensating  the  com- 
munity for  the  payment  of  taxes  on  behalf  of  agricultural 
industries ;  but  since  1834  the  Poor  Law  has  been  altered, 
and  since  1848  protection  has  been  abandoned.  The  reasons 
which  justified  the  escape  of  personalty  and  the  incidence 
upon  land  of  the  burden  of  rates  are  at  an  end ;  but  land 
continues  to  bear  the  load,  and  personalty  continues  to 
escape. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  elaborate  report  on 
local  taxation,^  says  that  the  burden  upon  land  was  not 
greater  in  1868  than  it  was  at  various  periods  of  the  pre- 
ceding years  of  the  century.  This  may  be  so.  But  the  com- 
parison, to  be  just,  must  recognise  the  above  stated  fact — 
namely,  that  in  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century  the  heavy 
rates  on  agricultural  land  were  compensated  by  the  high 
price  of  produce  which  protective  duties  secured  and  by  the 
public  wages  fund  which  the  old  Poor  Law  maintained.  A 
remission  of  local  taxation  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
free  trade  and  a  new  Poor  Law.  Now  that  no  tax  is  levied 
on  the  expenditure  of  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
turists, and  now  that  farmers  pay  their  wages  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  it  is  only  fair  that  local  burdens  should  be 
readjusted  or  lightened.  Have  they  been  thus  readjusted  or 
lightened  P     On  the  contrary,  they  are  enormously  increased. 

New  charges  have  been  thrown  upon  the  land ;  old  means 
of  assistance  withdrawn ;  the  method  of  assessments  scares 

♦  Parliamentary  Accounts  and  Papers,  1870,  vol.  Iv. 
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awaj  capital  from  agriculture ;  the  old  charges  grow  heavier 
daj  by  day.     What  is  the  intimate  connexion  between  land 
and  education  that  throws  upon  the  former  the  expenses  of 
the  latter  P     Why  should  brewers  and  coal  merchants  make 
a  profitable  use  of  roads  which,  since  the  abolition  of  turn- 
pikes, they  do  not  assist  to  maintain?    Why  should  agricul- 
tural land  be  assessed  at  a  percentage  which  is  double  that 
of  railways  or  mines  ?    Why  should  the  tax  be  levied  on  the 
gross  rental  of  land  while   it   is  only  levied  on  the  net 
income   of  funds,  stocks,  and  shares?     Why  should  the 
investor  in  agricultural  improvements  find  himself  assessed 
on  his  improvements  and  on  the  increased  productiveness  of 
his  land?    And,  finally,  why  is  it  that  the  old  charges  upon 
land,  whose  weight  was  originally  half  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  community  at  large,  have  been  item  by 
item  increased,  when  those  contributions  are  withdrawn,  and 
when  agricultural  land  has  diminished  in  value  ?     It  may  be 
said,  in  answer  to  the  last  question,  that  land  has  enor- 
mously improved  in  value,  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  eight  million  of  rates  raised  in  1841  and  the  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  1891  is  not  disproportionate  to  this  rise  in 
Y^ue ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  building  land  that  has 
increased    in  value.      Acre  for   acre,  agricultural   land  is 
probably  worth  less  than  it  was  in  1815,  when  the  total 
rates  were  8,000,0002.  and  when  the  landed  interests  were 
still  supported  by  protective  duties  and  a  wages  fund. 

The  grievance  of  the  landed  interests  does  not  end 
with  the  heavy  incidence  of  local  taxation.  The  evil  is 
immensely  aggravated  by  bad  administration.  For  con- 
veniences of  collection  the  compound  householder  was 
created,  and  the  change,  thus  introduced  to  save  the  time  of 
collectors,  has  deprived  the  unhappy  ratepayer  of  his  only 
natural  check  on  the  expenditure  of  local  bodies.  Bound 
hand  and  foot,  he  is  delivered  over  to  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  local  mismanagement  and  extravagance.  He  suffers 
without  prospect  of  redress  from  the  lavish  generosities  of 
democratic  bodies  who  do  not,  in  many  cases,  contribute  to 
the  actual  expenses.  Neither  the  small  householder  nor  the 
cottager  cares  about  the  expenditure  of  the  rates.  They 
benefit  by  the  outlay,  and  its  amount  does  not  affect  their 
pockets.  Consequently,  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
economy  find  themselves  perpetually  outvoted  by  those  who 
have  escaped  their  liability  by  a  happy  accident  and  do  not 
contribute  to  the  expenses  which  they  accumulate. 
But  though  the  case  for  relief,  on  account  both  of  the 
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amount  of  local    taxation  and  of  its   maladministration, 
may  be  strongly  put,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  relief 
-will  be  obtained.     It  is  true  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
probate  duty  has  been  allocated  in  aid  of  local  taxation ;  it 
is  also  true  that  there  is  less  succession  duty  to  pay  on  landed 
property.    Both  these  facts  may  be  taken  into  the  fullest 
consideration,  and  yet  landed  property  is,  relatively  to  per- 
sonalty, grossly  overtaxed.     Even  then,  however,  experience 
has  recently  shown  that  once  more  the  numerical  insignifi- 
cance of  the  class  to  be  relieved  is  fatal  to  the  best  founded 
arguments  for  remission  of  local  taxation.    The  interests 
affected  by  the  imposition  of  a  wheel  and  van  tax  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  handful    of   agriculturists.     Any 
proposal  of  remission  is  certain  to  be  received  with  open 
hostility  by  that  considerable  section  of  the  community 
which  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  Mr.  Henry  George's 
flashy  theories  of  land  nationalisation.     It  would  be  far  more 
congenial  to  the  views  of  these  persons,  and  far  more  in 
accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  modem  legislation,  to 
increase  the  already    heavy  burden  that  is  laid  on  the 
property  of  the  few  *  monopolists.'    And,  assuming  that  the 
relief  were  given,  what  would  be  the  effect  ?    The  remission, 
like  the  fall  of  rent,  is  at  the  most  a  palliative ;  it  cannot  be 
a  cure.     If  agricultural  land  were  relieved  by  a  shilling  an 
acre,  the  measure  would  be  wholly  powerless  to  avert  the 
impending  catastrophe.     On  a  three  hundred  acre  farm  it 
might  put  six  pounds  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord,  six 
pounds  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer,  and  give  the  labourer 
an  extra  shilling  a  week.     Doubtless  such  an  effect  would  be 
a  happy  one  ;  but  it  would  be  wholly  futile  to  expect  that  a 
remission  of  a  shilling  an  acre  in  local  taxation  would  enable 
farmers  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  the  production 
of  com. 

Yet  another  form  of  State  aid  is  advocated  as  a  cure  for 
agricultural  depression,  and  that  is  the  change  in  our  mone- 
tary system  which  is  known  as  bimetallism.  It  is  contended 
that  the  continuous  fall  in  prices  is  due  to  the  enhanced 
value  of  gold,  and  that  the  balance  would  be  restored  if  this 
country  adopted  a  gold  and  silver  standard  in  the  place  of  a 
single  gold  standard.  The  subject  is  exceedingly  abstruse, 
and  cannot  be  adequately  handled  except  by  financial  ex- 
perts.   But  certain  fttcts  are  true  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  been  five  conspicuous  epochs 
of  agricultural  depression  during  which  marked  disturbances 
of  the  currency  were  also  present.    At  the  beginning  and  at 
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the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  between  the  years  1766-73,  and  durmg  the 
years  1813-36,  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency  con- 
stituted an  important  factor  in  agricultural  distress.  Again, 
the  most  prosperous  era  for  agriculture,  1854f-73,  which  the 
present  century  has  witnessed,  was  literally  a  golden  age, 
because  it  synchronised  with  the  large  influx  of  gold  conse- 
quent on  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields,  and,  as  a  result,  a 
rapid  rise  in  prices.  The  presence  of  this  factor^. alike  in 
adversity  and  in  prosperity,  suggests  that  the  present  crisis 
may  be  similarly  affected  by  disturbances  in  the  currency. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  obvious  that  any  rise  in  the 
value  of  gold — any  increase,  that  is,  in  its  purchasing  power 
— necessarily  lowers  prices,  just  as  the  influx  of  gold  and  its 
consequent  cheapness  necessarily  raises  prices.  And  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  at  the  present  moment,  gold  has 
risen  in  value,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  It  has  risen 
absolutely  from  its  comparative  scarcity.  The  evidence 
before  the  Silver  Commission  of  1876  proved  that  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  was  diminishing,  and  the  same  evidence  was 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Trade  in  1885.  Since 
1873  there  has  been  a  gradual  drain  upon  English  stores  of 
gold,  so  that  between  the  years  1877-81  the  exports  of 
English  gold  exceeded  the  imports  by  over  11,000,000/. 
Not  only  was  less  gold  produced,  but  the  financial  condition 
of  other  countries  created  a  larger  demand  for  the  metal. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years  several  European  nations,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  have  replaced  their  paper  currencies 
by  specie  payments.  During  the  same  period,  also,  German}" 
adopted  the  golden  system  with  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage 
in  the  place  of  the  single  silver  coinage,  and  her  policy  was 
followed  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  If  a  gold 
standard  is  to  be  adopted  in  India,  the  scarcity  of  gold  will 
be  yet  further  increased.  And,  owing  to  the  immense  influx 
of  silver,  gold  has  also  risen  in  purchasing  power  relatively. 
This  rise  will,  in  all  probability,  be  yet  further  enhanced  when 
America  throws  her  stores  of  silver  upon  the  market.  The 
absolute  and  relative  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  was  estimated  by  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  Giffen 
at  30  to  35  per  cent,  as  long  ago  as  1888. 

There  are,  then,  these  three  features — the  influence  of  the 
rise  of  gold  ia  cheapening  produce,  the  presence  of  currency 
disturbances  at  previous  epochs  of  agricultural  prpsperity 
and  adversity,  and  the  admitted   increase  at  the  present 
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moment  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  English  farmer  is  injuriously  affected  both  by  the 
famine  of  gold  and  the  glut  of  silver.  In  the  sale  of  his 
own  produce  he  suffers  from  the  scarcity  of  gold ;  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  rivals,  such  as  the  corn  merchants  of 
India  and  the  farmers  of  America,  he  is  handicapped  by  the 
glut  of  silver,  which  enables  those  two  countries  to  specu- 
late in  the  exchange.  Whether  the  English  farmer  does, 
or  does  not,  so  suffer  is  a  point  which  has  hardly  yet  been 
discussed.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  instability 
of  silver  is  a  deplorable  feature  of  modern  commerce,  and 
that  any  proposal  which  will  settle  the  silver  market,  provide 
against  sudden  depreciation,  and  check  speculation  in  the 
ore,  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 

So  far  it  is  probable  that  there  is  little  division  of  opinion. 
But  before  seeking  the  remedy  for  the  admitted  effects  of 
any  disturbance  of  the  currency,  there  are  certain  points 
which  must  be  proved.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  shown 
that  bimetallism  will  adjust  the  balance  and  will  restore  the 
former  purchasing  power  of  gold,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, has  risen  not  only  relatively  to  the  value  of  silver, 
but  absolutely  from  its  own  increased  scarcity.  Secondly, 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  present  purchasing  power  of  gold 
is  something  more  than  the  restoration  to  the  former  level — 
a  return,  that  is,  to  the  value  which  it  enjoyed  before  the 
influx  of  gold  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  new  mines. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  decided  whether  gold  was  from 
1851  to  1873  unduly  depreciated,  or  is  now  unduly  appre- 
ciated— whether  prices  were  not,  from  1851  to  1873,  inflated, 
and  have  only  now  reverted  to  their  real  values.  And, 
thirdly,  it  must  be  considered  how  far  the  fall  of  prices  is 
due  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  how  far  it  is  caused 
by  over-production — how  far,  in  other  words,  the  present 
crisis  is  due  to  scarcity  of  sovereigns,  and  how  far  to  a  glut 
of  produce. 

These  three  points  are  not,  we  confess,  established  to  our 
satisfaction.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  any 
change  is  eventually  made,  it  will  certainly  not  be  made  for 
several  years  to  come ;  that,  if  ever  the  change  of  front  is 
made,  it  will  be  made  in  deference,  not  to  the  wishes  of 
landlords  and  tenant  farmers,  whose  stake,  though  great,  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  wider  financial  interests  of 
commerce  and  manufacture ;  that  on  this  point,  as  on  so  many 
others,  there  is  no  means  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
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agrictiltural  labourers,  who  number  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
agricultural  interests.  Bimetallism  is  not  a  cry  to  take  the 
country  by  storm.  It  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  rival  either  to  *  the 
*  land  for  the  people  *  or  *  protection  to  British  interests.* 
And  while  we  heartily  desire  to  see  the  question  threshed 
out  by  experts,  who  are  not  interested,  as  most  financial 
authorities  in  England  are,  in  the  appreciation  of  gold,  we 
cannot  think  it  prudent  for  agriculturists  to  pin  their  faith 
to  State,  aid  in  the  direction  of  a  complete  change  in  the 
currency  laws,  and  to  neglect  for  this,  at  present,  dubious 
boon,  the  fast-fleeting  opportunity  of  setting  their  house  in 
order  for  themselves,  and  mitigating  by  strenuous  efforts 
every  remediable  evil  of  their  condition. 

It  is  in  fact  to  some  form  of  self-help  that  the  landed 
interests  must  look  for  the  best  prospect  of  relieving  their 
present  distress.  Looking  to  their  numerical  insignificance, 
it  seems  plain  that,  if  they  want  help,  they  must  help  them- 
selves.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  justification  of  our 
system  of  land  tenure  that  English  landlords  have  done  for 
themselves  what  in  other  countries  the  State  has  undertaken. 
Their  public  spirit  has  vindicated  their  position.  It  may  still 
do  so,  now  that  they  are  on  their  trial.  If  they  are  disunited 
among  themselves,  their  weakness  will  be  intensified.  In 
union  lies  their  only  hope  of  successfully  resisting  rash  and 
experimental  legislation.  And  the  first  duty  of  agriculturists 
is  to  discover  what  steps  can  be  reasonably  taken  to  strengthen 
the  ties  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  what  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  done  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  9 

The  first  answer,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  further  reduction  of 
rent.  But  rent  means  not  only  the  money  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  land,  but  also  the  interest  on  the  landlord's  capital, 
which  has  been  sunk  in  the  land.  On  most  of  the  estates  in 
this  countiy  rents  have  been  adjusted  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and 
no  further  reductions  are  possible,  unless  the  landlord  is  to 
be  deprived  not  only  of  the  whole  profit  of  his  land,  but  also 
of  the  interest  derived  from  his  expended  capital.  Some 
mechanical  mode  of  establishing  a  continuous  balance  between 
rent  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  is  a  more  legiti- 
mate demand  than  the  further  reduction  of  rents.  A  sliding 
scale  which  shall  automatically  adjust  rents  to  the  rise  or 
fall  of  prices  might  with  great  advantage  be  more  generally 
adopted.     Such  a  sliding  scale  as  that  which  was  introduced 
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on  Lord  ToIIemaclie's  estates  *  serves  as  an  example  of  onr 
meaning.  Difficulties  might  arise  as  to  the  percentages,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  scale  is  less  equitably  adapted  to  falling 
than  to  rising  prices.  But  the  difficulties  would  at  least  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum ;  much  friction  would  be  avoided ; 
and  the  tenant  would  receive  as  a  right  what  he  now  asks  as 
a  favour. 

An  indefeasible  right  should  also  be  secured  to  tenants 
in  any  improvements  which  thej  have  effected  upon  their 
farms.  To  give  this  right  has  been  the  object  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Acts.  But  the  object  has  been  half- 
heartedly pursued.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875  were 
optional,  and  those  of  1883,  though  compulsory,  are  cumber- 
some and  inadequate.  Agricultural  improvements  may  be 
classified  under  three  heads.  First,  there  are  those  permanent 
improvements  which  are  effected  by  landlords,  on  which  no 
question  arises.  Secondly,  there  is  the  increased  fertility  of 
the  soil  which  is  produced  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  and 
which  is  of  a  temporary  nature  and  quickly  exhausted. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  effect  of  skilful  farming,  which  lasts  for 
several  years,  but  is  also  capable  of  exhaustion.  It  is  on  these 
two  last  heads,  and  especially  on  the  third,  that  difficulties 
arise.  To  secure  to  tenants  the  full  benefit  of  their  improve- 
ments, to  give  them  greater  security  for  their  outlay,  and  to 
protect  them  against  the  alternative  of  a  notice  to  quit  or  an 
increased  rent,  several  proposals  have  been  made.  The  most 
important  is  that  which  recognises  a  dual  ownership  in  the 
land.  Tenant  right,  thus  interpreted,  carries  with  it  the 
three  F's — fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  freedom  of  sale — 
and  places  the  tenantry  under  the  tutelage  of  a  Land  Court. 
But  it  is  probable  that  never  in  the  history  of  English  farm- 
ing was   such  a  proposal  more   dangerous  or  less  required 
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than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  dangerous,  because  to  make  such 
a  demand  is  to  divide  two  classes  whose  interests  are  in- 
separablj  united,  and  to  divide  them  at  a  moment  when  their 
friendly  union  is  their  only  chance  of  survival.  It  is  un- 
necessary, because  nine  tenants  out  of  every  ten  have  more 
fixity  of  tenure  than  they  want :  land  competes  for  tenants, 
not  tenants  for  land ;  and  every  farmer  can  drive  his  own 
bargain.  Dual  ownership  is  not  justified  by  the  history  of 
English  farming,  and  the  intervention  of  a  Land  Court 
between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants  has  not  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  either  class.  And  to  the  principle  of  open 
sale  in  the  market,  apart  from  the  question  of  dual  owner- 
ship, there  is  one  fated  objection.  The  incoming  tenant  buys 
up  the  improvements  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  therefore 
enters  upon  the  farm  with  his  own  capital  exhausted  or  re- 
duced. It  is,  in  our  opinion,  wiser  to  adhere  to  the  principle, 
and  improve  the  details,  of  the  existing  law  of  agricultural 
holdings  than  to  take  refage  in  an  experiment  which  in 
another  part  of  the  country  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  success. 
The  value  of  any  additions  to  the  lettiug  value  of  land  made 
by  the  skill  and  capital  of  tenants  should  be  estimated — ^if 
necessary  by  a  body  of  experts  and  arbitrators — and  the 
value  of  the  improvements  capitalised  at  seven  years'  pur- 
chase. If  the  tenant  who  has  made  the  additions  remains 
on  the  farm,  the  capitalised  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the 
increased  rent  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  If  he  is  an  out- 
going tenant,  it  should  be  paid  to  him  by  the  landlord,  and 
the  rent  proportionately  raised  for  the  incomer.  Whatever 
demands  tenant  farmers  may  make  of  the  State,  they  must 
remember  that  the  tendencies  of  modern  legislation  threaten 
their  very  existence  even  more  directly  than  they  menace 
the  existence  of  landlords.  A  Land  Court  is  more  likely  to 
be  erected  for  peasants,  than  it  is  for  tenant  farmers  who 
occupy  large  holdings. 

Other  points  in  which  the  business  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants  might  be  improved  are  the  law  of  dis- 
tress and  the  equal  division  of  rates  between  owners  and 
occupiers.  The  efiect  of  the  existing  law  of  distraint  is  to 
bring  men  into  competition  for  farms  who  have  not  the 
requisite  capital  for  the  undertaking,  and  to  tempt  landlords 
to  accept  a  higher  bid  for  their  land  than  they  know  the 
tenant  can  afTord  to  pay.  The  equal  division  of  rates  between 
owner  and  occupier  is  a  reform  which  has  been  long  before 
the  country.  More  than  twelve  years  ago  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Commission  recommended  it,  and  the  measure  is 
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more  necessary  now,  when  every  cash  payment  by  the  farmer 
means  a  sale  of  his  produce  at  ruinous  prices,  and  when  the 
county  councils  are  already  in  operation,  and  village  councils 
threaten  to  follow,  and  when  the  expenditure  of  local  bodies 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

If  the  existing  business  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  were  modified  in  these  respects,  if  rents  were  without 
exception  fairly  readjusted  to  meet  the  times,  if  full  security 
for  their  outlay  on  improvements  were  afforded  to  tenants, 
if  the  law  of  distress  were  so  far  modified  as  not  to  be  the 
instrument  of  unfair  competition,  and  if  rates  were  equally 
divided  between  owners  and  occupiers,  there  ought  not  to  be 
the  slightest  vestige  of  antagonism  between  the  two  classes. 
They  are  already  united  by  community  of  interest  and  the 
presence  of  a  common  peril.  Such  changes  as  those  sug- 
gested would  transform  business  relations  into  hearty  co- 
operation. 

We  do  not  propose  to  offer  advice  to  farmers  on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  their  business.  Our  concern  is  rather  with  the 
framework  of  their  industry.  Continued  falls  in  prices  crush 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  out  of  agriculturists.  But  these  are 
not  the  times  when  farmers  can  afford  to  sit  tightly  to 
routine.  It  is  in  corn-growing  districts  that  the  distress  is 
most  severely  felt,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the 
eastern  counties,  where  the  blow  has  fallen  the  heaviest, 
more  advantage  might  be  taken  of  mixed  farming  on  the 
French  system,  and  that  the  making  of  cheese  and  butter, 
and  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  might  be,  there  as 
well  as  abroad,  extensively  practised  on  light  arable  soils. 
Markets  and  not  soils  ought  to  determine  the  question  of 
produce  under  the  improved  conditions  of  modern  agricul- 
tural science.  Some  of  the  best  foreign  butter  is  produced 
not  from  pasture-fed  cattle,  but  from  the  yield  of  tares, 
clovers,  roots,  and  rye.  If  the  soil  is  too  light  for  per- 
manent grass,  varied  farming  pays,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  butter,  milk, 
and  pork,  in  the  production  of  which  lies  the  best  hope  of 
British  farmers. 

Every  practical  change  in  farming  that  can  be  suggested 
for  depression  is  necessarily  local  in  its  application,  and 
space  permits  us  only  to  deal  in  generalities.  As  things  now 
stand,  landlords  and  tenants  may  be,  and,  we  believe,  are, 
united ;  but  the  agricultural  labourers  stand  aloof  if  they  do 
not  declare  open  hostility.  What  can  be  done  to  enlist  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  on  the  side  of  owners  and  occupiers  ? 
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What  prospect  can  be  ofiFered  to  them  which  will  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  the  proposed  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  ? 

The  attitude  of  hostility  towards  farmers  and  landlords 
which  the  labourer  has  assumed,  and  which  was  expressed 
by  his  votes  at  the  recent  elections,  and  through  his  repre- 
sentatives at  the  recent  Conference,  is  one  of  the  principal 
dangers  of  the  present  crisis.  The  votes  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  are  double  as  many  as  those  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  put  together,  and  they  are,  therefore,  more  certain 
to  make  their  voices  heard  and  to  have  their  claims  satisfied. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  what  the  agricultural  labourer 
wants  is  to  acquire  an  independent  position  on  the  soil 
either  as  a  peasant  owner  or  as  a  peasant  occupier.  He  is 
tired  of  being  always  a  servant ;  he  wishes  to  be  if  not  an 
employer  of  labour,  at  least  master  of  his  own.  Until  his 
wishes  are  to  some  extent  satisfied,  he  will  remain  discon- 
tented, rebellious  against  the  existing  system  of  land  tenure, 
and  prepared  at  any  moment  to  vote  for  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  soil. 

If  there  were  no  arguments  for  change  besides  the  un- 
founded discontent  of  the  labourer,  we  should  be  the  last  to 
advocate  any  concession  to  his  demands.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  every  peasant  owner  or  peasant  occupier  who  acquires 
an  agricultural  holding  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  magnetic 
influence  of  self-interest  to  the  cause  of  the  landlords  and 
tenant  farmers.  He  becomes  one  of  their  class  and  one  with 
their  interests.  In  the  second  place,  every  peasant  owner  or 
peasant  occupier  weakens  the  case  for  subversive  changes  in 
our  present  system,  because  the  fact  of  his  existence  demon- 
strates  that  our  land  laws  and  tenures  are  not  so  inelastic  as 
to  be  incapable  of  adaptation  to  new  requirements.  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  a  definite  prospect  that  small  holdings 
may  be  made  to  pay  where  large  farms  cannot  be  worked 
with  profit.  In  the  fourth  place,  peasant  holdings  offer  him 
a  ladder  in  the  social  scale,  and  relieve  the  dreary  hopeless- 
ness of  his  lot.  And,  lastly,  the  acquisition  of  some  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  soil  would  give  him  some  definite 
stake  in  the  country  and  give  fresh  stability  to  settled 
government.  To  multiply  peasant  holdings  is  at  once  to 
strengthen  the  landed  interests  in  the  very  point  of  numbers 
where  they  are  most  susceptible  to  attack  and  most  incapable 
of  resistance ;  to  checkmate  the  determined  move  which  is 
made  for  the  subversion  of  the  present  system  of  tenures ; 
to  vary  the  farming  industries  which  have  been  too  much 
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confined  to  one  single  branch ;  to  open  up  fields  of  profitable 
enterprise  which  the  large  farmer  almost  necessarily  neglects. 

Co-operative  farms  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  shape 
which  small  farming  should  assume.  Jack  is  as  good  as  his 
master,  and  one  idler  drags  down  the  resfc.  Neiilier  do  we 
think — at  least,  in  the  first  instance — that  peasant  freeholds 
are  the  most  desirable  form  for  the  change  to  take,  although 
the  new  Small  Holdings  Act  contemplates  their  creation. 
To  buj  his  holding  the  peasant  must  in  some  way  or  other 
borrow  money,  and  the  charge  will  weigh  him  down,  while 
in  bad  seasons  he  has  no  one  to  fall  back  upon  except  the 
money-lender.  It  is  rather  to  peasant  tenancies,  with  their 
wide  scope  of  yarieties,  that  we  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  hope. 

What  are  the  peasant  tenants  to  produce  P  The  answer 
is  easy.  A  sum  of  thirty-five  millions  sterling  is  annually 
paid  to  foreigners  for  such  articles  as  bacon  and  hams, 
pork,  poultry,  rabbits,  lard,  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes, 
apples.  These  are  exactly  the  commodities  which  small 
tenants  might  produce  at  a  profit,  and  in  the  production  of 
which  their  contiguity  to  the  home  market  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  Many  of  the  articles  enumerated  above 
are  of  that  perishable  nature  which  gives  home  producers 
the  natural  monopoly  of  distance.  It  would  probably  be 
universally  admitted  that  peasant  holdings  might  be  made 
to  pay  when  occupied  by  men  who  make  no  outlay  on  wages, 
who  exercise  an  unflagging  vigilance  and  an  untiring 
industry,  and  who  are  lavish  only  of  their  labour  and  sparing 
of  everything  but  themselves.  If  English  agriculturists  are 
forced  to  discard  the  steam  plough,  they  may  yet  learn  to 
make  spades  trumps. 

A  practical  difficulty  in  the  creation  of  peasant  tenancies 
is  the  initial  outlay  required  for  the  necessary  buildings  of  a 
twenty  acre  farm.  But  the  requirements  of  small  holdings 
are  simple  and  need  not  be  expensive.  Suitable  farm  build- 
ings, exclusive  of  the  dwelling,  can  be  erected  for  between 
thurty  and  forty  pounds.  If  necessary,  the  precedent  of 
Ireland  might  be  followed,  and  money  advanced  from  State 
funds.  Or  the  Prussian  land  banks  might  be  imitated  in 
this  country.  Or,  hating  as  we  do  the  idea  of  State  inter- 
ference with  English  agriculture,  it  might  be  provided  by  the 
landlords  themselves  under  some  such  system  as  that  of  the 
Caisses  de  CrSdit  Raffeisen,  This  system,  which  was  originated 
by  M.  Baffeisen,  of  Neuwied-am-Bhein,  has  proved  successful 
ifbereyer  it  has  beep  tried.    Societies  of  landlord9  form 
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syndicates,  and  issne  3  per  cent,  bonds  upon  the  security  of 
their  land.  The  money  thus  raised  is  advanced  to  farmers 
for  their  buildings  and  their  stock  at  easy  rates  from  3^  to 
4  per  cent. 

Feasant  tenancies,  thus  provided  by  landlords,  are,  in  our 
opinion,  less  experimental  than  peasant  proprietaries  under 
the  patronage  of  the  State.  If  landlords  and  tenants  can 
unite  more  closely  together,  the  increased  friendliness  of 
their  relations  will  be  a  gain.  Bat  unless  they  can  not 
only  mitigate  the  hostility  of  agricultural  labourers,  and 
by  natural  means  bind  to  their  side  by  the  strong  tie  of 
conmiunity  of  interests  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  regard  their  union  as  practi- 
cally powerless.  It  is  only  when  more  closely  united, 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  in  numbers,  that  they 
can  hope  successfully  to  defy  the  divisions  and  antagonisms 
which  threaten  to  subvert  the  existing  system  and  to 
make  their  voices  really  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  State. 
The  landed  interests,  if  consolidated  as  we  have  indicated, 
and  organised  as  a  political  force,  might  exercise  a  political 
influence  which,  divided  as  they  now  are,  they  are  far  from 
possessing.  Nor  need  the  organisation  be  only,  or  indeed 
mainly,  political.  It  should  be  commercial  also.  The  agri- 
cultural union  should  establish  branches  in  every  town  for 
the  sale  of  all  farming  produce,  and  thus  bring  the  producer 
into  direct  communication  with  the  consumer. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  The  key  to  the  agrical- 
tural  situation,  so  far  as  the  demand  for  State  interference  is 
concerned,  lies  in  the  numerical  insignificance  of  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  State  interference  is  far  more  likely  to  subvert 
than  to  maintain  the  present  system.  Protection  is  less 
likely  to  be  granted  as  a  boon  to  landlords  and  tenants  than 
the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  as  a  boon  to  agricul- 
tural labourers.  If  landlords  and  farmers  could  only  clear 
their  eyes  of  the  dust  of  protection,  they  would  see  the 
danger  as  clearly  as  those  who  stand  aside  from  that  agita- 
tion. To  invoke  State  aid  is  dangerous,  as  well  as  useless. 
In  the  union  of  the  three  capitalists  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  lies  the  path  of  safety.  How  to 
secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
the  pressing  problem.  But  we  cannot  conceal  our  forebodings 
that  if  landlords  do  not  use  their  opportunity  to  secure  that 
co-operation,  the  State  will  intervene  from  a  direction  which 
is  diametricallj  antagonistic  to  the  present  landed  interests. 
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Aet.  X. — Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Secret  Service  :  the  BecoU 
lections  of  a  Spy.  By  Major  Henbi  Le  Gabon.  London  j 
1892. 

Tt  has  been  for  many  generations  the  boast  of  British 
politics,  that  under  our  constitutional  system  political 
changes,  however  extreme,  may  be  sought  by  the  employment 
of  what  are  known  as  *  constitutional  means.'  If  an  op- 
pression or  an  injustice,  a  wrong  or  a  grievance,  exists,  every 
opportunity  is  afforded  by  our  Constitution  for  its  exposure, 
and,  if  possible,  for  its  redress.  British  citizens  had  thus 
untU  recently  grown  up  in  the  belief  that,  though  in  some 
countries,  and  in  an  earlier  period  of  our  own  history,  it  was 
possible  to  palliate,  or  to  excuse,  or  even  to  justify,  the 
commission  of  acts  of  violence  in  the  pursuit  of  political 
ends,  here  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  existed  no  valid  reasons  to  diminish  the  guilt  of  those 
who  had  recourse  to  the  methods  and  the  tactics  natural  to 
the  political  conspirator. 

The  great  change  brought  into  our  political  controversy 
by  the  late  Mr.  Parnell  has  hardly  yet  received  sufficient 
attention.  To  the  country  Mr.  Parnell  appeared  to  be  an 
active  member  of  Parliament,  the  leader  of  a  small  party 
below  the  gangway.  His  object  was,  indeed,  virtually  to 
repeal  the  Union,  an  end  deemed  inadmissible  by  all  British 
statesmen  ;  but  no  one  questioned  his  right  to  advocate  that 
policy  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  and  to  persuade,  if  he 
could,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  righteous- 
ness and  the  expediency  of  the  ends  he  sought.  But  Mr. 
PamcU  was  not  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  men  who, 
having  been  in  their  earlier  days  reckoned  extreme  politi- 
cians, have  at  last,  by  force  of  character  and  ability,  won 
from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  the  country  the 
respect  and  confidence  which  gave  tliem  power.  Our  free 
institutions  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  popular 
demagogue.  We  have  seen  again  and  again  the  sobering 
effect  of  responsibility  and  of  established  position  upon  the 
noisiest  of  agitators.  But  it  was  not  as  an  agitator  that 
Mr.  Parnell  won  power.  For  the  first  time  in  our  modem 
history,  we  find  working  together  in  the  closest  alliance  d. 
^fliamentary  party  and  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  Mr. 
I^amell  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  wielded  greater 
power  in  Parliament  than  many  British  statesmen.  Yet  it 
was  in  truth  quite  as  much  to  his  career  as  a  conspirator  as 
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to  any  qualities  of  statesmanship  that  his  position  in  and 
after  the  year  1886  was  due.  The  language  of  Mr.  John 
Bright  at  the  end  of  1887  was  justified  at  the  time,  and  has 
since  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt : — 

'  Mr.  Parnell*8  right  hand  clasps  the  hand  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  other  he  maintains  a  fraternal 
greeting  with  the  gang  in  New  York,  by  whom  outrage  and  murder 
were  and  are  deemed  patriotism  in  Ireland,  and  who  collect  the  funds 
out  of  which  more  than  half  the  Irish  party  in  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster receive  their  weekly  and  monthly  pay  to  insult  the  Speaker, 
and  to  make  useful  legislation  impossible.' 

These  remarks  suggest  themselves  after  the  perusal  of  the 
singularly  interesting  volume  the  title  of  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Apart,  however,  from  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  account  Le  Caron  is  able  to  give  of  the 
doings  and  projects  of  as  monstrous  and  wicked  a  con- 
spiracy as  ever  existed,  the  tale  of  his  own  life  is  a  very 
curious  one. 

Henri  Le  Caron,  whose  real  name  is  Thomas  Beach,  was 
bom  at  Colchester  in  1841,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  youth  appear  to  have  been  hardly  such  as  would  make 
especially  congenial  to  him  a  life  of  constant  adventure  and 
danger.  To  the  teetotal  rearing  he  received  from  his  parents 
he  is  duly  grateful,  attributing  to  it  some  of  the  successes  of 
his  later  life  *  in  keeping  clear  of  danger  through  intoxica- 

*  tion  when  almost  all  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt  were 

*  victims  to  it.*  Apprenticed  to  a  Quaker  draper  in  his 
native  town  for  seven  years,  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  was 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  him  and  his  employers  also  that 
he  had  no  special  call  to  that  vocation,  and  by  mutual 
arrangement  he  found  himself  early  in  the  year  1857  ^  free 
'  once  more.'  Three  times  in  the  coui*se  of  his  boyhood  he 
ran  away.  Before  he  was  sixteen  he  was  in  London,  subse- 
quently making  his  way  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  ^  always  in 

*  search  of  change,  though  everywhere  doing  well.*  This 
restless  spirit  led  him  to  Prance  and  to  Paris,  where  he 
knew  not  a  soul,  and  where  he  was  soon  in  a  fair  way 
rapidly  to  exhaust  his  little  stock  of  money.  Straying  by 
chance  one  Sunday  into  the  English  church  in  the  Bue 
d'Aguesseau,  his  heartiness  in  the  service  and  the  singing 
attnicted  the  notice  of  a  membar  of  the  congregation,  who 
not  only  helped  him  with  an  immediate  loan  of  money,  but 
got  him  into  the  Church  choir,  and  before  the  week  was 
Qut  bM  found  him  a  permanent  situation,    Sis  t^me  ^i 
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Paris  appears  to  have  been  the  most  settled  and  the  quietest 
of  his  life. 

*  And  BO  the  weeka  came  and  went  without  discovering  any  change 
in  my  position,  tiU  an  unlooked-for  incident  once  more  brought  the  wUd 
mad  thirst  for  change  and  excitement  back  to  me,  and  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  my  quiet  life.  On  April  9,  1861,  the  shot  was  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter  which  inaugurated  the  War  of  Bebellion  of  the  United 
States.  That  shot  echoed  all  over  the  world,  but  in  no  place  was  the 
effect  more  keenly  marked  than  in  the  American  colony  in  Paris, 
which  even  in  these  early  days  was  a  very  numerous  one.' 

The  young  teetotaller,  the  Quaker's  apprentice,  the  choir 
boy  of  Colchester  and  the  Bue  d'Aguesseau,  had  now  become 
a  prosperous  tradesman  in  Paris  ;  but  the  war  excitement 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  at  last,  ^  throwing  care  and  dis- 
'  cretion  to  the  winds,  he  took  tho  plunge  and  embarked  in 
*  the  "  Great  Eastern ''  on  her  first  voyage  to  New  York.* 

Beach  was  in  search  of  adventure.  He  had  no  thought 
of  permanently  residing  in  America.  His  name  of  Le  Caron, 
and  the  passing  himself  off  as  a  Frenchman,  were  expedients 
adopted  partly  to  save  his  parents  anxiety  on  account  of 
their  son's  position,  and  partly  out  of  mere  joke.  Enlisting 
for  three  months,  the  period  in  which,  at  first,  the  Northerners 
supposed  the  rebellion  could  easily  be  suppressed,  he  served 
throughout  the  whole  war,  and  took  park  in  many  of  the 
bloodiest  engagements  of  that  sanguinary  strife. 

On  one  occasion,  when  in  command  of  a  troop  of  thirty  horse 
engaged  upon  scouting  duty  in  Tennessee,  he  and  the  greater 
number  of  his  men  were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners  by  a 
band  of  Confederate  soldiers.  They  were  to  owe  their 
liberty,  perhaps  even  their  lives,  to  the  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  of  the  daughter  of  the  house  where  they  were 
being  entertained.  We  give  the  story  in  Le  Caron's  own 
words : — 

'  A  large  log  smoke  house  was  improvised  for  a  prison,  and  in  this 
my  comrades  and  myself  were  placed,  tortured  with  indignation  and 
with  hunger,  as  the  riotous  sounds  which  followed  proclaimed  to  us 
that  our  captors  were  partaking  of  the  supper  which  had  been 
originally  intended  for  ourselves.  Our  position  altogether  was  any* 
thing  but  a  happy  one.  Death  was  very  near.  Irregular  troops  like 
those  with  whom  we  had  to  deal  seldom  gave  quarter.  If  we  escaped 
inunediate  death,  it  would  be  only  to  be  brought  within  the  Southern 
line  to  be  condemned  to  a  living  death  in  prison. 

*We  sat  and  pondered;  and  as  the  probabilities  of  the  future 
loomed  heavily  and  darkly  before  us,  the  sounds  of  revelry  in  the 
adjoining  house  gradually  died  away.  Our  captors,  filled  with  the 
good  tilings  provided  for  us,  gradually  dropped  to  sleep,  and  soon  nothing 
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was  heard  but  the  measured  movement  and  breathing  of  the  guard 
stationed  at  the  door.  In  a  little  time,  however,  there  was  perfect 
silence ;  and  our  watchful  ears  detected  the  absence  of  our  sentry's 
person.  Curious,  but  silent,  we  anxiously  waited,  and  soon  heard  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bolt  by  some  unknown  hand.  Opening  the  door, 
we  found  the  pathway  clear.  My  brave  Tennessee  girl,  finding  the 
band  of  irregulars  all  steeped  in  heavy  slumber,  had  decoyed  our 
guard  away  on  pretence  of  his  obtaining  supper,  and,  returning,  had  un- 
bolted our  prison  house,  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  when  the 
sleeping  ruffians  awoke.  Through  her  action  our  safety  was  assured, 
and  after  walking  fifteen  miles  we  reached  camp  in  the  morning  to 
join  our  comrades,  who  had  given  us  up  for  lost.' 

A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Le  Caron  again  met  bis 
gallant  rescuer,  and  she  became  his  wife. 

'  She  is  the  principal  legacy  lefl  me  of  those  old  campaigning  days 
of  mine — ^as  bonny  a  wife  and  as  sympathetic  and  valuable  a  helpmate 
as  ever  husband  was  blessed  with  in  this  world.  Many  years  have 
gone  by  since  we  first  met  in  Tennessee,  when  she,  a  bright-eyed 
daring  horsewoman,  and  I,  a  happy-go-lucky  cavalry  officer,  scampered 
the  plains  together  in  pleasant  company.  Little  thought  either  of  us 
then  of  the  future  that  was  in  store.  Tet  when  these  years  came,  and 
with  them  the  anxious  moments,  the  uncertain  intervals,  and  the 
perilous  hours,  none  was  more  brave,  more  sympathetic  than  she. 
Carrying  the  secret  of  my  life  close  locked  up  in  that  courageous  heart 
of  hers,  helping  me  when  Aeed  be,  silent  when  nought  could  be  done, 
she  proved  as  faithful  an  ally  and  as  perfect  a  foil  as  ever  man  placed 
like  me  could  have  been  given  by  heaven.  A  look,  a  ga§p,  a 
frightened  movement,  an  uncertain  turn  might  have  betrayed  me,  and 
all  would  have  been  lost;  a  jealous  action,  a  curious  impulse,  and  she 
might  have  wrecked  my  life ;  a  letter  misplaced,  a  drawer  kfl  open,  a 
communication  miscarried,  and  my  end  was  certain.  But  those  things 
were  not  to  be.  Brave,  affectionate,  and  fearless,  frequently  beseech- 
ing me  to  end  this  terrible  career,  in  which  each  moment  of  the 
coming  hours  was  charged  with  danger,  if  not  death,  she  tended  her 
family  lovingly,  and  faced  the  world  with  a  countenance  which  gave 
no  sign,  but  a  caution  which  never  slumbered.*   (P.  19.) 

When  at  length  the  armies  of  the  North  prevailed,  Le 
Caron  had  attained  the  rank  of  major.  With  wife  and  family 
he  settled  down  at  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  little  dreaming, 
doubtless,  of  the  business  to  which  he  was  about  so  soon  to 
devote  the  coming  years  of  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War  there  were  cast 
upon  the  world  many  thousands  of  disaffected  Irishmen, 
who,  trained  to  arms  by  years  of  service  in  the  field,  now 
hoped  to  find  fresh  scope  for  their  energies  in  establishing 
the  independence  of  Ireland  and  in  wreaking  their  vengeance 
on  the  detested  British  nation.    Amongst  Le  Caron's  old 
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oomponions  in  arms  was  ^  General '  O'Niel,  a  man  who  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  coloured  infantry,  and 
who  had,  like  Le  Caron,  on  the  re-^stablishment  of  peace, 
settled  in  business  in  Nashyille.  The  attempt  at  a  rising  in 
Ireland,  organised  bj  Irish  and  American  Fenians  in  1865, 
under  the  direction  of  the  notorious  Stephens,  had  com- 
pletely failed,  and  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  America, 
dissatisfied  with  their  want  of  success,  became  divided  into 
two  hostile  sections,  of  which  one,  including  the  majority, 
led  by  Colonel  Eoberts,  repudiated  Stephens  altogether,  and 
declared  its  belief  that  ^  no  direct  invasion  or  armed  insur- 
^  rection  in  Ireland  would  ever  be  successful  in  establishing 
'  an  Irish  Bepublio  upon  Irish  soil,  and  setting  her  once 
'  more  in  her  proper  place  as  a  nation  amongst  the  nations 
^  of  the  earth '  (p.  26).  To  these  men  the  invasion  of  Canada 
appeared  to  be  tiie  project  which  afforded  the  best  prospect 
of  inflicting  injury  upon  British  power.  The  preparations 
were  carried  on  with  scarcely  a  pretence  of  concealment. 
Arms  and  ammunition  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  rounds 
were  purchased  from  the  United  States  Government,  and 
collected  at  different  points  along  the  Canadian  frontier; 
thousands  of  men  were  regularly  embodied  and  drilled; 
money  appears  to  have  been  abundant,  much  of  it  being 
raised  by  the  issue  of  Fenian  bonds  (a  facsimile  of  one  of 
these  is  given)  for  twenty  dollars  each  to  credulous  patriots, 
whereby  the  Irish  Bepublic,  in  exchange  for  cash  down, 
bound  itself  to  repay  tiie  same  sum  with  interest.  *  Very 
^  many  of  the  persons  displaying  this  credulity  were  Irish 
'  girls  in  service  in  the  States,  and  thus  came  into  vogue  the 
^  sneering  reference  to  the  agitation  being  financed  by  the 
*  servant  girls  of  New  York.' 

As  an  intimate  friend  of  O'Niel,  Le  Caron  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  details  of  the  plot,  which  so  little 
pains  were  taken  to  conceal.  As  an  Englishman  he  loved 
niff  country,  and  he  determined,  if  he  could,  to  thwart  the 
designs  of  her  enemies.  It  was,  however,  at  first  merely  by 
way  of  giving  startling  news  that  in  his  letters  to  his  father 
at  Colchester  he  mentioned  the  information  which  was 
almost  daily  reaching  his  ears.  Without  his  son's  know- 
ledge, the  father,  startled  at  the  news  that  he  received,  laid 
the  letters  before  Mr.  Gurdon  Bebow,  the  member  for  the 
borough,  who  in  his  turn,  no  less  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  these  communications,  disclosed  their  tenor 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  At  the  request  of  the  latter,  it  was 
ultimately  arranged  &at  Le  Q^xon  should  transmit  to  his 
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father,  and  through  him  to  the  Goyemment,  every  detail  as 
to  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Canada  vrith  which  he  could 
make  himself  acquainted.  Henceforward,  therefore,  the 
story  which  Le  Caron  has  published  is  accurately  described 
as  *The  Recollections  of  a  Spy.'  In  1867  Le  Caron  visited 
his  parents  at  Colchester,  was  introduced  by  his  father  to 
Mr.  Qurdon  Eebow,  and  was  by  the  latter  put  into  personal 
relations  with  certain  officials  of  the  Government.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  No.  50  Harley  Street,  and  then  and 
there 

'the  proposition  was  made  that  I  should  become  a  paid  agent  of 
the  Govemment,  and  that  on  my  return  to  the  United  States  I  should 
ally  myself  to  the  Fenian  organisation,  in  order  to  play  the  role  of  spy 
in  the  rebel  ranks.  I  knew  that  this  proposal  was  coming.  I  had 
thought  over  the  whole  matter  carefully,  and  I  had  come  to  the  conr 
elusion  that  I  would  consent,  which  I  did.  My  adventurous  nature 
prompted  me  to  sympathy  with  the  idea ;  my  British  instincts  made 
me  a  willing  worker  from  a  sense  of  right,  and  my  past  success  pro* 
mised  good  things  for  the  future.'  (P.  88.) 

In  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview '  of  July  last  an  account  is 
given*  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  into 
'  secret  service '  in  the  days  of  Pitt.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  almost  every  Irish  conspiracy  some  one  at  least  among 
the  leading  conspirators  has  been  regularly  trading  with 
the  Government  of  the  day  in  supplying  them  with  full 
information  of  the  plans  of  his  associates.  It  is  astonishing 
with  what  success  time  afber  time  the  part  of  spy  and 
informer  has  been  played  in  Ireland  by  the  professed  patriot. 
Father  O'Leary,  Turner,  and  McNally  not  only  enjoyed 
throughout  their  lives  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
the  friends  whom  they  were  betraying ;  they  have  received 
since  their  deaths  the  admiration  of  a  ^  patriotic '  posterity. 
McNally,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  bar- 
risters of  the  day,  the  colleague  of  Curran,  Ponsonby,  and 
Emmet,  and  with  them  constituted  the  leading  strength  of 
Irish  Liberalism.  The  able  and  trusted  counsel  who  de- 
fended the  victims  of  the  Eebellion  of  1798,  who  defended 
Robert  Emmet  and  other  rebels  five  years  later,  who,  as  an 
honoured  patriot,  had  received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  who,  ^  having  on  his  deathbed  been  received  into  the 

•  Church  of  Eome,  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  super- 

*  added  to  his  reputation  for  patriotism,  which  survives  to 
'  the  present  day,'  is  now  known  to  have  been  from  the 
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year  1794,  if  not  earlier,  to  his  death  regularly  supply- 
ing the  Goyernment  with  information,  even  telling  them 
beforehand  of  the  line  of  defence  contemplated  by  his 
clients.  The  Government  archives  stiU  contain  some  of 
McNally's  briefs,  annotated  with  his  own  hand.* 

Blacker  treachery  than  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. Le  Caron's  action  was  of  a  different  character.  He 
is  an  Englishman,  the  enemy  of  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
His  first  adoption  of  the  part  of  spy  was  due  to  his  desire 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  to  hinder  the  carrying  into  the  peaceful 
province  of  Canada  the  calamity  and  the  horrors  of  war. 
His  service  was  at  first  nnrewarded.  His  claim  is  to  rank 
with  the  military  spy,  who,  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  enters 
the  enemy's  lines  to  procure  information  important  to  the 
success,  perhaps  essential  even  to  the  very  existence,  of  his 
comrades  in  arms.  We  have  here  no  instance  of  the  Irish 
patriot  who  has  ^  turned  traitor '  for  hire,  who  sacrifices  the 
cause  to  which  he  is  attached  in  order  to  reap  rich  rewards 
for  himself.  *  The  Spy '  of  Penimore  Cooper's  tale  claimed 
in  its  day  no  cold  approval  for  the  useful,  though  despised, 
business  of  a  detective.  He  drew  out  the  admiring  sym- 
pathy of  a  generation  of  novel  readers  for  the  devotion  with 
which  he  sacrificed  his  reputation  and  risked  his  life  for  the 
sake  of  serving  his  countiy. 

Le  Caron  makes  upon  his  readers  a  similar  claim.  In  his 
introduction  he  assures  us  of  ^  the  absolute  trustworthiness ' 
of  his  tale. 

*  This,'  he  says,  '  may  seem  strange  language  coming  from  one  who, 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  played  a  double  part,  and  who 
to-day  is  not  one  whit  ashamed  of  any  single  act  done  in  that  capaci^. 
Men's  lives  are,  however,  not  to  be  judged  by  the  outward  show  and 
the  visible  suggestion,  but  rather  by  the  inward  sentiments  and 
promptings  which  accept  conscience  at  once  as  the  inspirer  of  action 
and  arbiter  of  fate.  It  is  hard,  I  know,  to  expect  people  in  this  cold 
prosaic  age  of  ours  to  fully  understand  how  a  man  like  myself  should, 
of  his  own  free  will,  have  entered  upon  a  life  such  as  I  have  led,  with 
such  pureness  of  motive  and  absence  of  selfish  instinct  as  to  entitle  me 
to-day  to  claim  acceptance  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  an  honest 
and  a  truthful  man. 

'  Yet  such  is  my  claim.  When  years  ago,  as  these  subsequent  pages 
will  show,  I  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  Fenian  affairs,  no  fell 
purpose,  no  material  consideration  prompted  me  to  work  against  the 
revolutionary  plotters.  A  young  man  proud  of  his  native  land,  and 
full  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  its  traditions,  I  had  no  desire,  no  intention 
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to  do  aught  but  frustrate  the  schemes  of  my  countiy^s  foes.  When, 
later  on,  I  took  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  England^s  defenders,  the 
same  condition  of  mind  prevailed,  though  the  conditions  of  service 
varied. 

'  And  so  th^  situation  has  remained  all  through.  Forced  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances  to  play  a  part  I  never  sought,  but  to  which, 
for  conscientious  motives,  I  not  unwillingly  adapted  myself,  I  can 
admit  no  shame,  and  plead  no  regret.  By  my  action  lives  have  been 
saved,  communities  have  been  benefited,  and  right  and  justice 
allowed  to  triumph,  to  the  confusion  of  law-breakers  and  would-be 
murderers.  And  in  this  recollection  I  have  my  consolation  and 
reward.* 

Every  Government — Mr.  Gladstone's,  no  less  than  Mr. 
Pitt's — makes  use  of  the  services  of  informers,  just  as  every 
efiBcient  police  administration  employs  the  services  of 
detectives.  Are  vre  to  admit,  and  even  to  justify,  the 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  denounce  as  absolutely  vile 
its  indispensable  instruments?  Surely  to  some  extent  it 
is  legitimate  to  deceive  men,  even  by  false  pretences  to 
enlist  their  confidence,  in  order  to  defeat  the  nefarious 
objects  which  they  have  in  view.  May  not  the  detective 
deceive  in  order  to  obtain  details  of  a  projected  murder 
which  his  discoveries  alone  will  enable  him  to  prevent? 
May  not  the  informer  worm  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
men  in  order  to  frustrate  plans  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  lives  ?  These  are  the  arguments  and  questions 
Le  Caron  puts  before  us.  He  was  a  true  man,  he  asserts 
throughout ;  true  to  his  country,  but  keeping  no  faith  with 
the  would-be  murderer  and  the  traitor.  His  employers, 
those  who  profited  by  his  deceptions,  were,  it  is  admitted, 
honourable  men.  He  asks  his  readers  to  say  the  same  of 
him.  The  true  service  which  he  owed  to  his  cause,  his 
country,  and  his  employers  required  from  him  the  persistent 
deception  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  no  duty  to  tell  the 
truth.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  curious  claim  to  confidence ; 
one  in  support  of  which  and  against  which  much  might  bo 
said.     Like  Lancelot, 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  Faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

The  average  mind  is  justly  impatient  of  a  claim  to  con- 
fidence which  it  requires  something  like  casuistry  to  main- 
tain. Most  men  find  it  possible  to  be  true  to  their  country 
without  being  false  to  their  friends,  and  there  are  not  many 
Englishmen  who  will  envy  Le  Caron  his  services  to  his 
country,  however  great  they  may  have  been.    The  important 
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question  for  ns,  however,  is  not  whether  Le  Caron  should  be 
reckoned  patriotic  or  base.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
in  the  tale  that  he  tells  us  he  is  speaking  the  truth.  He 
tells  us  that  he  is  a  man  without  imagination. 

*  For  me  there  is  no  such  thing  as  romance  to  be  indulged  in  here. 
The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  trath  is  what  I  have 
set  mys^  to  t^  regarding  all  those  matters  with  which  I  shall  deal. 
There  are  many  things,  of  course,  to  which  I  may  not  refer ;  but  with 
respect  to  those  upon  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to  touch,  one  unalterable 
characteristic  will  apply  all  throagh|  and  that  wiU  be  the  absolute  truth- 
fulness of  the  record.' 

Le  Caron  is  here^  we  think,  unjust  to  his  own  powers. 
We  should  not,  with  his  own  story  of  his  life  before  us, 
ourselves  deem  him  incapable  of '  romancing.'  Reasonable 
men  will  not  believe  the  truth  of  his  story  on  the  mere 
ground  that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  deceive  the  unsus- 
pecting. They  will  cautiously  imitate  the  practice  of  the 
criminal  courts,  where  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  is  held 
to  require  corroboration.  Nobody,  of  course,  thinks  of  dis- 
missing testimony  as  worthless  or  incredible  because  it  comes 
from  an  accomplice,  but  lawyers  think  it  right  to  weigh  it 
with  special  care,  to  test  it,  and  to  search  for  corroboration 
in  the  surrounding  circumstances.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
say  that  Le  Caron  was  an  accomplice.  There  appears  to  be 
no  reason  whatever  for  such  a  suspicion ;  but  we  say  that,  if 
Le  Caron's  story  has  been  subjected  to  such  tests,  and  has 
stood  them,  as  would,  if  he  had  been  an  actual  accomplice 
with  the  men  whom  he  denounces,  have  entitled  that  story 
to  credence,  then  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  disbelieve 
his  tale  because,  forsooth,  the    narrative  is  that  of    an 

*  informer ' !  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  evi- 
dence was  subjected  to  the  severest  test  before  the  Parnell 
Commission.  It  was  delivered  under  oath ;  it  was  exposed 
to  long  and  able  cross-examination  by  Sir  Charles  Bussell ; 
it  might  have  been  corroborated  by  a  series  of  documents  in 
the  archives  of  the  Home  Office :  but  it  remained  absolutely 
unshaken. 

In  1870  O'Niel  had  become  President  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood, and  Le  Caron,  in  view  of  the  second  'invasion' 
of  Canada,  was  appointed  '  Adjutant-General,  with  the  rank 
'  of  Brigadier-General.  We  had  quick  promotion  and  brave 
'  ranks  in  the  Fenian  army ! '  He  had  already,  as  'Inspector- 

*  General  of  the  Irish  Bepublican  Army,'  in  which  office  he 
received  a  considerable  ssdary,  distributed  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms  and  millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
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had  stored  them  at  different  points  along  the  frontier,  keep« 
ing  the  Canadian  Government  throughout  accurately  in- 
formed of  the  plans  of  the  invaders.  On  April  26  O'Niel 
led  his  army  across  the  frontier,  of  course  without  the  least 
suspicion  that  the  colleague  who  with  him  had  arranged 
everything,  and  who  now  stood  near  him  on  a  hillside  watch- 
ing the  proceedings,  had  betrayed  him.     He  tells  us  : — 

*  They  were  a  funny  crowd.  All  were  armed,  but  few  were  uni- 
formed. Here  and  there  a  Fenian  coat,  with  its  green  and  grey  faced 
with  gold,  caught  the  eye,  but  only  to  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the 
Furrounding  garments  of  more  sombre  hue  and  everyday  appearance. 
The  men  marched  witli  a  certain  amount  of  military  precision,  for  all 
had  received  some  amount  of  military  training.  At  last  they  reached 
a  little  wooden  bridge  by  which  the  water  was  crossed,  and  deploying 
as  skirmishers  in  close  order,  they  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets  cheer- 
ing wildly.  Not  a  soul  appeared  in  front.  The  dark  Canadian  trees 
hid  from  their  view  the  ambushed  Canadian  volunteers ;  and,  fixed  in 
their  belief  that  nothing  was  known  of  their  coming,  they  advanced  in 
a  spirit  of  effervescent  enthusiasm.     But  not  very  &r,  however. 

'  A  few  paces,  and  on  their  startled  ears  came  the  ringing  ping  ping 
of  the  ambushed  rifles,  as  the  Canadians  poured  a  steady  volley  right 
into  their  ranks.  Utterly  taken  aback  they  stopped,  broke  rank,  and 
fled,  as  in  1866,  an  ungovernable  mob,  to  return  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  pour  a  vollej  upon  their  almost  invisible  enemy,  and  to 
finally  retreat  up  the  hill  to  where  I  stood,  still  under  the  fire  of  their 
adversaries,  leaving  their  dead  to  be  subsequently  buried  by  the 
Canadians.' 

President  Grant,  who  was  then  in  power,  was  a  very 
different  man  from  President  Johnson,  under  whose  eyes,  if 
not  with  whose  tacit  approval,  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866  had 
been  planned.  General  O'Niel  was  arrested  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  army  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  recrossed  the  frontier.  He  was  placed  in 
a  covered  carriage,  and  driven  off  full  speed  to  some  place 
where  he  could  be  kept  in  safe  custody  for  trial. 

*  As  the  conveyance  flashed  by  me  I  caught  through  the  carriage 
window  a  hurried  glimpse  of  the  dejected  fece  of  O'Niel,  wJio  was 
seated  between  two  men.  I  undertood  the  situation  in  a  moment,  but 
said  nothing.  To  have  given  the  command  to  shoot  the  horses  as  they 
turned  an  adjacent  corner  would  have  been  the  work  of  an  instant,  but 
it  was  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  restore  O'Niel  to  his  command.' 

With  this  arrest  *  the  invasion  *  practically  collapsed.  A 
year  later  we  find  O'Niel  again  seeking  the  assistance  of 
Le  Caron  in  aid  of  the  rising  of  half-breeds  under  Biel 
against  the  Canadian  Gtoverument.  The  British  spy  readily 
supplied  him  with  400  breechloaders  and  ammunition,   of 
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course  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  keep  both  the 
Canadian  and  the  British  GoTcrnments  fuUj  acquainted  with 
the  projects  of  his  old  Mend.  O'Niel  once  more  crossed 
the  frontier,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  information  sup- 
plied, was  immediately  arrested  with  all  his  party  and  war 
material,  and  Kiel,  thus  deprived  of  the  expected  assistance, 
surrendered  to  Lord  Wolseley  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  main  interest  and  importance  of  Le  Caron's  ^  Becol- 
'  lections '  attach  to  the  consecutive  history  which  he  is  able 
to  give  us  of  the  rise  and  growth  in  America  of  the  con- 
spiracy known  as  the  Clan-na-Grael,  and  of  its  connection 
with  what  was  called  the  Irish  constitutional  party,  operat- 
ing in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  Amongst  the  disaffected  Irish  in  America  a 
desire  had  long  been  felt  to  unite  in  one  vast  organisation 
all '  patriotic '  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  merge  in 
one  great  association  the  various  smaller  conspiracies  into 
which  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  had  branched,  such  as  the 

*  Knights  of  the  Inner  Circle,'  the  members  of  the  *  Brian 
'  Boru  Circle,'  and  the  like,  and  to  bring  about,  not  by 
means  of  the  open  measures  which  had  proved  so  disastrous 
in  Ireland  and  Canada,  but  by  the  determined  efforts  of  a 
widely  spread,  absolutely  secret,  and  absolutely  unscrupulous 
conspiracy,  that  grand  revolution  which  was  to  result  in  the 
establishment  of  Irish  independence. 

This  movement  hardly  became  general  before  1873  ;  but 
in  that  year,  merging  aU  other  societies  in  itself, 

*  the  Clan,  now  known  as  the  V.C.  or  United  Brotherhood,  established 
subordinate  bodies,  or  *'  camps,"  as  they  were  called,  almost  simul- 
taneously in  all  the  leading  centres  of  the  United  States.  Secrecy  was 
the  text  preached  in  every  direction.  Every  member  was  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  of  oaths  to  keep  secret  all  knowledge  of  the  order  and 
its  proceedings  which  might  come  to  him,  under  penalty  of  death. 
A  Masonic  form  of  ritual  was  adopted ;  grips,  passwords,  signs,  and 
terrorising  penalties  were  decided  upon,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  mystery,  so  dear  to  the  Irish  heart,  and  so  effective  in  such  a 
conspiracy,  were  called  to  the  aid  of  those  who  now  inculcated  this  new 
doctrine.' 

No  secret  was  made  amongst  its  members  as  to  the  end  for 
which  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  working.  The  official  printed 
constitution  stated  that  its 

'  object  is  to  aid  the  Irish  people  in  the  attainment  of  the  complete  and 
absolute  independence  of  IreUmd,  by  the  overthrow  of  English  domina- 
tion :  a  total  Beparatiou  from  that  country,  and  the  complete  severance 
of  all  political  connexion  with  it ;  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
VOL.  OLZXVII.  NO.  OOOLZIU.  8 
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republic  on  Iiiah  soil,  chosen  by  the  free  votes  of  the  whole  Irish 
people,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  class,  and  the  restoration  to  all 
Irifiimen  of  every  creed  and  class  of  their  natural  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship and  equal  rights.  It  shall  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed 
insurrection  in  Ireland.' 

Thus  the  objects  of  the  Clan-na-(xael  were  Fenian  objects ; 
the  ultimate  means  to  be  employed  were  the  Fenian  means 
of  armed  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Clan  were  themselves  Fenians.  Yet,  in  the  view  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Clan,  the  time  for  insurrection  had  not  come, 
and  till  the  hour  had  struck  the  British  enemy  was  to  be 
injured  by  secret  war£eure  alone. 

It  is  from  1881  to  1886  that  the  history  of  the  Clan  in 
America  is  of  most  interest.  In  1879  and  1880  the  Irish 
Land  League  was  founded  in  Ireland,  and  rapidly  spread 
itself  through  the  country.  Mr.  Davitt  was  its  fiEither.  He, 
and  also  Messrs.  Harris,  Dillon,  W.  O'Brien,  W.  Eedmond, 
J.  O'Connor,  J.  J.  O'Kelly,  then  or  afterwards  members  of 
Parliament,  were  found  by  the  three  English  judges,  after 
elaborate  inquiry,  ^to  have  established  and  joined  in  the 
*  Land  League  organisation  with  the  intention,  by  its  means, 
^  to  bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland  as 
^  a  separate  nation.'  * 

Thus  from  1881  onwards  there  were  three  organisations 
at  work.  The  Clan-na-Guel  conspiracy  in  America,  the 
Irish  Land  League  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  Home  Bule 
members  led  by  Mr.  Pamell  at  Westminster.  What  were 
the  relations  between  the  three  P 

Let  us  pursue  a  little  further  Major  Le  Caron's  account  of 
the  Clan-na-Qael,  of  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
he  soon  became  a  prominent  member,  founding  ^  a  camp,' 
and  taking  a  part  in  the  most  secret  doings  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Clan  was  officered  by 
Feniaus,  by  men  who  for  the  most  part  had  been  imprisoned 
in  *  Bntifiii  dungeons,'  but  who  had  subsequently  been 
amnestied  through  the  exercise  of  the  Boyal  clemency. 
Devoy  had  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  ten  years, 
and  had  been  amnestied.  O'Donovan  Bossa  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  had  been  amnestied. 
Burke,  Luby,  and  others  had  in  the  same  way  been  sentenced 
by  British  judges,  and  released  by  the  British  Home  Secre- 
tary before  their  sentences  had  expired.  Ford,  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Clan  himself,  kept  in  immediate  oommuni- 

*  Report  of  the  ParneU  CommiMion. 
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cation  with  that  association  through  the  medium  of  his 
nephew,  who  was  one  of  its  members,  and  edited  ^  what  was 

*  undoubtedly,  though  unoffidallj,  their  mouthpiece^  the 
^  "  Irish  World." '  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  our 
readers  the  kind  of  work  which  was  advocated  bj  that 
infamous  *  organ  of  dynamite ' !  O'Donovan  Bossa  and 
Patrick  Ford  advocated  in  public  that  work  which  in  secret 
the  emissaries  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  endeavoured  to  carry  out. 
The  *  Skirmishing  Fand,*  the  dynamiters'  treasury,  was  in 
1877  transferred  from  the  *  Irish  World'  to  what  was,  in 
fact,  the  trusteeship  of  the  Clan-na-6ael.  In  the  following 
year  the  father  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Davitt,  himself 
a  released  Fenian,  visited  the  United  States,  was  met  there 
by  Devoy, '  put  in  an  appearance  at  several  Clan-na-6ael 

*  camps,   and    took  part  in  their  proceedings  as  a  duly 

*  accredited  brother  and  representative.' 

At  that  time  Devoy  was  giving  prominence  to  his  great 
project  known  as  the  '  new  departure,'  which,  as  Le  Caron 
declares,  and  as  we  think  is  substantially  proved, 

*  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  scheme  which  found  its  develope- 
ment  and  outcome  in  the  Pamellite  movement — viz.  the  bringing 
together  the  two  forces  of  Irish  discontent — the  Constitutional  and 
Revolutionary  sections — and  while  allying  them  fpr  strat^c  and 
financial  purposes,  yet  so  arranging  the  compact  that  each  was  allowed 
to  work  in  its  own  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  all 
had  in  view — the  repeal  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.' 

In  January  1880  Mr.  Pamell  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
his  ostensible  object  being  to  raise  funds  to  succour  the  dis- 
tressed peasantry  of  Ireland. 

'All  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  working  the  new  move,  and 
making  it  subservient  to  the  requirements  of  the  Revolutionary  organi- 
sation, took  immediate  flight  after  he  had  been  one  week  in  America. 
In  the  view  of  the  conspirators  scattered  through  the  States,  Mr. 
Pamell  had  given  himself  over  body  and  soul  to  the  chiefi  of  the 
Clan-na-Grael.  At  every  point,  under  every  circumstance,  without  a 
single  exception,  well-known  and  trusted  men  of  the  secret  councils 
were  by  his  side  and  at  his  elbow,  pushing  him  forward  into  promi- 
nence here,  bespeaking  a  welcome  for  him  there,  and  answering  for 
hiB  thorough  fealty  to  the  grand  old  cause  at  all  manner  of  times.  Nor 
did  his  own  utterances  leave  any  room  for  question.  Brimful  of 
references  of  deep  meaning,  and  constantly  lit  up  with  the  flashing  of 
bayonets  and  rattling  of  musketry,  his  speeches  breathed  the  sound 
of  war  and  the  policy  of  the  hillside  in  every  note,  till  men  listening 
to  his  accents  thought  that  at  last  the  hour  and  the  man  had  come.* 

Mr.  Pamell  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  the  necessities  of 
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the  Gleneral  Election  of  1880,  and  Mr.  Davitt  took  his  place 
in  America.  This  time  the  latter  saw  little  or  nothing  of  the 
01an-4ia-Gael.  He  was  on  the  constitutional  tack.  He  had 
founded  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  and  was  now  eagerly 
bent  on  establishing  an  Irish  Land  League  organisation 
throughout  the  States.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  Le  Caron, 
and  had  with  him  many  an  interesting  talk. 

'  I  was  quite  au  courant  with  Land  League  matters,  for  as  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Clan-na-Grael  I  had  been  instructed  to  develope  the  moyement 
in  every  district,  which  I  accordingly  did,  following  the  usual  practice 
of  enrolling  my  colleagues  of  the  Clan-na-Grael  as  members  of  the 
League  Branch,  and  thus  keeping  the  control  in  our  own  hands.  At 
public  meetings  held  in  £Gtyour  of  the  open  movement — ^it  will  be 
observed  I  speak  of  the  Land  League  as  the  "  open,"  and  the  Clan-na^ 
Gael  as  the  "  secret,"  movement — I  frequently  presided,  and  when  the 
occasion  arose  introduced  Davitt  and  Devoy.' 

In  January  1881  Devoy  visited  Le  Caron's  neighbourhood. 
The  Clan-na-6ael  leader  and  the  secret  service  agent  had 
many  a  confidential  chat  together,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  latter  was  informed  of  the  difficulty  found  in  restraining 
the  more  ardent  spirits  in  Ireland.  The  leaders  there  were 
against  a  rising  whilst  the  organisation  was  in  its  then 
weak  condition ;  but  many  of  the  followers  were  crying  out 
that  something  should  be  done,  and  it  was  feared  lest  dis- 
satis&ction  with  a  policy  of  inaction  would  weaken  the 
ranks  of  the  organisation.  At  the  same  period  Le  Caron 
was  in  communication  with  Alexander  Sullivan  (then  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  Clan,  afterwards  its  presi- 
dent, and  since  known  to  the  public  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Cronin  murder)  and  with  Meledy,  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  Clan,  and  from  them  he  learnt  ^  that  a  new 
*  plan  of  campaign  was  coming  into  force,  nothing  more  or 
'  less,  indeed,  than  one  of  cold-blooded  murder  and  destruc- 
'  tion.'  A  supply  of  hand  grenades  had  been  offered  to  the 
organisation,  and  the  informer  Carey  subsequently  confessed 
that  it  was  with  a  hand  bomb  just  perfected  that  he  and 
other  members  of  the  Invincible  conspiracy  had  arranged  to 
assassinate  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  year  1881  Le  Caron  visited  Europe,  and  at 
tiie  request  of  the  Executive  of  the  Clan-na-Qael  took  charge 
of  certain  documents  which  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to 
trust  to  the  Post  Office.  Devoy  accordingly  placed  a  couple 
of  sealed  packets  in  his  hands  for  delivery — one  to  Patrick 
Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  and  the 
other  to  CLeary,  formerly  a  Fenian  convict,  and  at  this  time 
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recognised  as  the  official  intermediarj  between  the  Clan-na- 
-Gael  and  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  Ireland. 
Both  resided  in  Paris,  and  to  Paris  accordingly  Le  Caron 
repaired,  vid  London,  where,  in  passing,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr,  Anderson,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office,  to 
whom  he  showed  the  two  packets.  Egan  was  living  in 
Paris  in  some  style,  ^  a  man  of  bright  and  cheery  presence.' 
A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  two,  Le  Caron 
evidently  finding  his  own  circumstances  in  the  French 
capital  pleasant  enough. 

'  Egan  lived  in  the  most  extravagant  fashion,  and  as  he  would  pay 
for  everything,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  share  in  any  outlay,  I  had 
the  best  of  all  things  without  any  strain  on  my  pocket  whatever.  He 
frequented  the  most  expensive  caf6s,  had  the  choicest  of  dishes,  would 
only  be  contented  with  the  best  boxes  at  places  of  entertainment,  and 
in  a  word  spent  his  money  right  royally.  The  information  should  be 
pleasant  reading  for  the  poor  dupes  in  America  and  Ireland  who  sub- 
-scribed  to  funds  over  which  he  was  then  presiding.' 

With  a  leading  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  coming  to 
him  straight  from  Devoy,  Egan,  of  course,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  maintaiti  any  reserve.  He  boasted  of  his 
having  in  former  days  been  the  backbone  of  the  Fenian 
organisation  in  Dublin,  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  body  there, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  own  view  that  the 
open  agitation  was  but  a  branch  of  the  movement  to  obtain 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England.  Of  all  these  con- 
versations Le  Caron  made  careful  notes,  and  reported  them 
to  his  chief  in  London.  With  Egan  he  shortly  afterwards 
travelled  to  London,  was  taken  by  him  for  the  first  time  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  Mr. 
Parnell  and  to  several  Irish  members  as  '  one  of  our  Mends, 
^  from  America.'  Le  Caron  and  Egan  went  back  to  Paris, 
where  they  resumed  their  former  habits  of  intimacy,  till  the 
expressed  desire  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  see  the  former  once  more 
before  his  return  to  America  again  brought  Le  Caron  to 
London. 

The  story  told  by  Le  Caron  of  his  interview  with  the 
Home  Bule  leader  at  the  House  of  Commons  is,  of  course, 
but  a  repetition  of  the  evidence  given  by  him  on  oath  before 
the  Special  Commission.  Having  gained  admittance  to  the 
Lobby,  he  followed  Mr.  Parnell  to  a  corridor  outside  the 
Library,  and  there  the  latter,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  his 
-companion,  told  him  in  low  tones  how  he  wished  him  to  act 
on  his  return  in  producing  hearty  co-operation  between  the 
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moderates  and  the  reyolutionists  and  between  the  move- 
ments in  Ireland  and  America.  Those  in  America,  he 
observed,  had  the  power  of  stopping  the  supplies,  and  in 
that  way  could  con^l  the  home  organisation.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  Devoj  could  do  more  than  anyone  else  to 
bring  about  a  clear  understanding  and  alliance,  and  he 
commissioned  Le  Caron  to  use  his  influence  wiiii  Devoj, 
and  to  arrange  for  his  presence  in  Paria  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  Mr.  Parnell  further  asked  him,  after  seeing 
Devoy,  to  proceed  to  Alexander  Sullivan,  W.  J.  Hynes,  and 
other  persons  (who  were  active  members  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael),  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding. 
The  Lrish  leader  then  discussed  more  generally  the  position 
of  the  Irish  question. 

'  His  remarks  on  this  point  were  a  veritable  bombshell  to  me.  He 
started  off  by  saying  that  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything 
bat  the  force  of  arms  would  accomplish  the  final  redemption  of  Ireland. 
He  saw  no  reason  why,  when  we  were  fully  prepared,  an  open  in- 
surrectionary movement  could  not  be  brought  about.  He  went  care- 
fully into  the  question  of  resources  and  necessaries.  He  stated  what 
the  League  could  furnish  in  the  way  of  men  and  money,  and  informed 
me  as  to  the  assistance  which  he  looked  for  from  the  American 
organisation.  He  spoke  of  having  in  the  League  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  that  year  an  available  sum  of  100,0002.  He  discussed  with  me  the 
details  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  home  and  American  revolutionary 
organisations,  and  defended  the  American  policy  for  the  time  being.  I 
parted  with  him  with  the  assurance  that  I  would  do  all  he  wished.  .  .  . 
Tlie  manner  of  the  League  chief  had  been  grave  and  impassive,  as  was 
his  wont ;  he  had  been  business-like  all  through ;  there  was  .no 
uncertainty,  no  indistinctness,  in  his  utterance.  He  had  certainly  made 
a  plunge,  but  it  was  a  plunge  taken  with  all  deliberation  and  pre- 
meditation. .  .  .  On  reaching  the  street  I  called  a  hansom  at  once,  and, 
late  hour  though  it  was,  drove  straight  to  Mr.  Anderson*8  private  house, 
in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  happened,  whilst  the  &cts  were 
still  fresh  in  my  memory.  Carefully  I  went  into  every  detail,  and  as 
carefully  Mr.  Anderson  followed,  taking  a  note  as  I  went  along  of  the 
principal  points.  The  early  dawn  had  crept  upon  us  ere  my  report 
was  finished,  and  concluding  at  last,  I  took  my  departure,  to  lose  no 
time  in  getting  that  sleep  for  which  I  commenced  to  pine,  and  which  I 
considered  I  had  very  fairly  earned.' 

Le  Caron  befoi*e  returning  to  America  went  to  Ireland 
and  visited  Kilmainham  prison,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Dillon  and  of  Sheridan  and  Boyton,  who  were 
confined  there,  the  two  last  being,  it  may  be  remembered, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  leading  spirits  amongst 
the  outrage-mongers  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  In  his  visit 
to  Earope,  this  paid  agent  of  the  Home  Office  or  of  Scotland 
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Yard  had  exchanged  views  with  every  variety  of  Irish  Home 
Buler,  with  Bevolutionists  such  as  Sheridan  and  O'Leary,  and 
with  reputed  Constitutionalists  such  as  Mr.  Parnell.  On  his 
return  he  was  able  to  report  to  his  associates  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  that  Irish  patriots  of  every  kind  were  all  working  for 
a  common  end — viz.  the  establishing  of  an  independent  Irish 
Nation,  an  achievement  which  in  the  end  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  an  armed  insurrection.  And  for  this 
ultimate  insurrection  the  Constitutionalist  member  of  Par- 
liament no  less  than  the  Revolutionist  and  the  Fenian  was 
preparing. 

We  cannot  follow  at  length  Le  Caron's  narrative  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  Clan-na-Gael  acquired  complete 
control  of  the  Irish  Land  League  or  National  League  in 
America.  We  have  already  seen  how,  in  pursuit  of  definite 
instructions  irom  the  executive  of  the  Clan,  Le  Caron  had 
succeeded  in  officering  his  own  district  branch  of  the  Land 
League  with  trusted  members  of  the  Clan.  This  system  was 
pursued  throughout.  From  the  account  that  Le  Caron  was 
able  to  give  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  Messrs.  Parnell  and 
Egan,  the  Clan  had  little  reason  to  fear  that  co-operation 
with  the  League  would  hamper  them  in  accomplishing  their 
ends.  At  last  the  matter  had  been  put  in  its  true  light. 
The  League  was  a  great  engine  working  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland.     The  Clan  would  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

In  August  1881  a  great  Convention  of  Irish  revolu- 
tionaries  was  held  at  Chicago.  It  lasted  for  a  week,  and 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Gallagher,  the  manufacturer  of  dyna- 
mite who  is  now  in  Portland  Gaol,  undergoing  a  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  for  life;  by  Lomasney,  the  supposed 
author  of  the  attempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge,  who 
perished  in  the  attempt ;  by  Devoy,  and  by  others  of  light 
and  leading  in  the  Clan.  It  ended  in  the  appointment  of 
Alexander  Sullivan  as  president  of  the  Clan,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  A  graphic  description  is  given  of  this 
strange  assembly,  for  Le  Caron  was  of  course  present.  To 
our  mind,  however,  the  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  furnished  at  this  Convention,  and  set  out  at 
page  193,  affords  the  best  key  of  all  to  the  complete  com- 
l)rehension  of  the  methods  by  which  the  patriots  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the  game  of  rebellion, 
and  to  injure  the  British  oppressors  of  Ireland. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  also  at  Chicago,  took 
place  the  public  Convention  of  the  Irish  Land  League  of 
America.     It  was  then  seen  that  the  tactics  of  the  Clan-na- 
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Gael  had  sacceeded,  that  the  secret  organisation  had  com- 
pletely captured  the  open  movement,  several  of  the  most 
violent  members  of  the  Clan  being  elected,  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Clan  caucus,  members  of  the  central 
executive  of  the  League.  At  this  Convention  several  visitors 
from  Ireland,  amongst  them  Messrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  attended,  and  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

In  AprU  1883  another  public  Convention  of  the  Land 
League,  now  called  the  National  League,  was  held,  this  time  at 
Philadelphia.  The  Clan  had  been  steadily  pursuing  its  old 
tactics,  with  still  more  conspicuous  success ;  for,  out  of  seven 
members  of  the  executive  of  the  newly  named  organisation, 
five  were  members  of  the  Clan-na-Grael,  and  the  new  presi- 
dent was  Alexander  Sullivan  himself,  the  chief  of  the  Clan  ! 
Amongst  those  who  attended  were  Egan  and  Brennan,  lately 
the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  whose 
sudden  flight  across  the  Atlantic  was  due  to  the  disclosures 
made  by  Carey  the  informer  in  Dublin  of  the  details  of  the 
plot  to  which  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  fell 
victims. 

The  internal  history  of  the  Clan  for  some  years  consisted  in 
the  fierce  dissension  which  raged  between  Sullivan,  its  chief, 
and  the  notorious  Dr.  Cronin,  with  whom  Devoy  was  closely 
associated.  Cronin^  as  well  as  being  an  active  member  of 
the  Clan,  high  in  its  counsels  and  a  keen  advocate  of  dyna- 
mite, was  president  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  thus  affording  another  of  the  very  many  instances 
of  the  personal  identity  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  '  secret ' 
and  the  ^open'  movements.  He  and  Devoy  had  the 
strongest  suspicion  that  Sullivan  had  firaudulently  misappro- 
priated the  funds  of  the  association  with  which  they  were 
connected,  and  the  making  and  the  investigation  of  these 
charges  of  course  intensified  against  him  the  enmity  of  the 
Sullivan  faction.  As  will  be  remembered.  Dr.  Cronin  was 
foully  murdered  by  members  of  that  faction  in  1889,  and  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  for  his 
murder  not  only  produced  their  conviction,  but  served  to 
confirm  in  the  strongest  manner  the  accounts  given  by 
Le  Caron  to  the  Special  Commission  of  the  history,  objects, 
and  methods  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

In  1884  the  Clan  was  steadily  bent  upon  *the  capture' 
of  the  open  movement.  At  the  Convention  of  the  Irish 
National  League  at  Boston  in  August,  which  was  attended 
by  Le  Caron  '  in  the  dual  capacity  of  League  delegate  and 
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*  Eevolntionary  official/  we  have  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  who  was  also  present,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  people  present  were  *  connected  with  the  extreme 
^  section.'  Yet  this  hardly  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
predominance  of  the  Clan  at  that  ^  constitutional '  gather- 
ing; for  the  judges  of  the  Special  Commission  have  in- 
formed us  in  their  report  that 

'James  Morony  (Clan-na-Gkiel)  wa^i  the  temporary  presiding  officer, 
and  M.  V.  Gannon  (Clan-na-Gael)  the  permanent  presiding  officer  of 
the  Convention,  and  Patrick  £gan  (Clan- na- Gael)  was  elected  president 
of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  after  Mr.  A.  Sullivan  had 
declined  the  appointment,  and  Roger  Walsh  was  appointed  secretary. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  (i.e.  was  presided  over)  by 
Alexander  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.' 

That  is  to  say,  the  Convention  of  the  National  League — 
the  open  movement — in  its  public  meetings  was  entirely 
controlled  by  the  secret  conspiracy.  It  was  at  this  Con- 
vention that  another  Irish  M.P.  belonging  to  Mr.  Pamell's 
band  assured  the  assembled  patriots  tiiat  *  we  will  work  as 
'  long  as  we  have  life  for  the  consummation  of  that  object 

*  for  which  our  fathers  worked  far  more  bitterly  than  we 
^  may  be  called  upon  to  work,  until  we  have  made  Ireland  a 

*  nation,  and  given  her  a  harp  without  a  crown.' 

To  most  men,  therefore,  it  will  appear  to  be  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  secret  and  open  organisations  were  at 
that  date  operating  with  much  harmony  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  common  object.  Let  us  turn,  however, 
to  what  did  not  appear  till  the  criminal  trials  in 
England,  the  inquiry  by  the  Special  Commission,  the 
story  told  by  Le  Caron,  and  the  Cronin  trial  in  America 
had  dragged  to  light  the  deeds  and  the  plots  of  that  in- 
famous conspiracy,  the  Clan-na-6ael.  It  is  not  easy  to 
the  ordinary  English  mind  to  believe  that  men  in  a  re- 
spectable position  of  society,  associating  with  decent 
people,  can  actually  be  conspiring  to  take  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  done  them  no  personal  injury,  and  can  even  twist 
their  consciences  into  the  belief  that  they  are  acting  the 
part  of  patriots.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  motives 
of  these  men,  the  story  told  by  the  Dublin  town  coun- 
cillor Carey,  the  evidence  adduced  against  the  dynamiter 
Gallagher,  and  a  large  mass  of  other  testimony,  amply 
prove  that  murder  and  outrage  have  for  some  years 
past  been  deliberately  organised  by  educated  men,  as  a 
political  force.  The  murders  and  outrages  that  have  been 
attempted  have  not  been  isolated  outbreaks  of  personal 
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yengeance  or  hatred.  A  very  few  years  ago  Cabinet  Ministers 
hardly  trusted  themselves  to  walk  down  St.  James's  Street, 
after  dark,  ungnarded.  A  humiliating  state  of  things  to  exist, 
surely,  amongst  a  people  who  have  themselves  always  been 
singnlarly  free  from  the  crime  of  assassination  !  ^Wliat  sort 
of  men  are  those  who  actually  carry  on  the  operations  of  a 
dynamite  war  ?  Le  Caron  describes  Gallagher  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Clan-na-Gael  at  Chicago  in  1881 : — 

'  A  young  man,  with  his  neat,  trim  beard  and  gold-headed  can6.  .  .  • 
As  you  watch,  and  as  he  speaks  in  that  quiet,  gentlemanly  £suhion  of 
his,  you  can  well  believe  that  he  is  a  man  of  whom  it  tnight  afterwards 
be  boasted  that  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Save  in 
his  sentiments,  there  is  nothing  of  the  dynamiter  about  him ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  his  speech  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Quiet  and  self  • 
controlled  though  he  be,  his  talk  is  the  talk  of  war;  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  lights  up  his  countenance  is  that  strong,  steady  flame  which  will 
steadily  bum  till  England's  dimgeon  doors  close  upon  him,  and  cut 
short  his  career  of  recklessness.' 

At  the  end  of  1882  this  gentleman  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
visiting  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  and  Dublin,  and  on  his 
return  was  able  to  report  that  ^  he  had  made  all  arrange- 

*  ments  for  commencing  his  branch  of  the  active  work.* 
When  he  was  again  at  Chicago  ^  we  had  many  chats  to- 

*  gether.    We  were  fellow-doctors,  and  "  we  chummed  to- 

*  "  gether "  in  a  fashion  very  agreeable  to  me.*  His  talk 
ran  so  exclusively  upon  the  use  of  dynamite  and  the  great 
work  that  it  was  to  accomplish  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  to  become  positively  wearisome.  His  colleagues 
were  as  sanguine  as  himself  when,  on  March  27,  1883,  they 
arrived,  to  the  number  of  eight,  on  board  the  *Parthia,^ 
at  Liverpool.  A  nitro-glycerine  factory  was  established  by 
some  of  these  gentry  at  Birmingham ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  the  whole  plot  was  discovered. 
Gallagher  himself  was  arrested ;  and  upon  him  was  found  no 
less  a  sum  than  1,4002. 

*•  What  the  actual  designs  of  the  dynamite  band  were  are  not,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  known.  Quite  sufficient  for  the  public  must 
be  the  fact  that  so  enormous  was  the  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine  dis- 
covered, that,  according  to  experts,  it  was  quite  equal  to  the  blowing 
up  of  every  house  and  street  in  Liondon,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Pleasant  discovery  this  for  t))e  ordinary  British  citizen  who  laughs  at 
dynamite,  and  pooh-poohs  the  existence  of  any  condition  of  things 
calling  for  a  more  elaborate  secret  service.  The  arrest  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Gallagher  band  had  one  very  useful  result.  It 
effectively  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  manufacturing  dynamite  on 
English  soil.     Unfortunately,  however,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
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Dynamite  Campaign.     It  simply  affected  the  weapon,  not  those  who 
were  prepared  to  employ  it.' 

A  second  batch  of  dynamiters  from  America  followed, 
daring  whose  stay  in  London  occurred  the  explosions  of 
1883-1886  at  the  railway  stations,  the  Tower,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  other  places.  Of  this  group  two — viz.  Cunning- 
ham and  Burton — ^were  brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  for  life ;  whilst  a  third,  Lomasney, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  perished  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge.  Dalj  and  Egan  were 
convicted  of  treason  felony  in  1884 ;  the  former,  having  been 
found  in  possession  of  infernal  machines  and  bombs,  received 
a  life  sentence,  whilst  the  latter,  though  found  by  the  jury  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  employment  of  the 
bombs,  was  less  directly  implicated  than  his  companion,  and 
received  a  sentence  of  twenty  years'  penal  servitude.  It 
was  Daly,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  aspired  to  emulate 
the  fame  of  Guy  Faux  by  blowing  into  atoms  the  House  of 
Commons  whilst  in  session,  by  means  of  a  bomb  dropped  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  who  had  actually  twice  recon- 
noitred the  ground  of  his  attack  from  the  Strangers'  Gallery. 

At  every  period  of  the  world's  history  it  has  always  been 
possible — no  doubt  it  is  so  now — ^by  means  of  money,  to 
procure  men  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  men  who  are 
necessarily  amongst  the  most  degraded  of  human  kind  •  What 
is  strange  in  the  history  of  the  dynamite  war  is  the  position 
and  the  education  of  those  who  have  directed  the  movement. 
Le  Caron's  account  of  Gallagher  has  already  been  quoted. 
His  account  of  Dr.  Cronin  is  even  more  curious : — 

'  When  a  young  man  he  studied  medicine  at  the  St.  Louis  Collie 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  .  .  .  and  graduated  with  high  honours^ 
becoming  eventually  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in 
the  College.  ...  In  1881  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  went  in  enthusiastically  for  Irish  politics,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  both  revolutionary  and  Land  League  matters.  He 
identified  himself  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  was  prominent  in  all 
gatherings  of  the  Irish  of  every  kind.  He  was  strong  in  social 
instincts,  and  was^  quite  a  figure  at  social  gatherings,  where  he  used 
to  great  advantage  the  fine  tenor  voice  of  which  he  was  possessed, 
singing  national  songs  especially  with  great  spirit  and  enthusiasm." 

When  the  policy  of  dynamite  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
the  campaign  against  English  GoTcmment  buildings  and 
persons  was  being  inaugurated,  *  Cronin  (who  was  anything 
^  but  a  saint)  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  policy,  and, 
*  owing  to  his  scientific  attainments,  he  was  appointed  as 
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^  chief  instructor  in  the  use  and  handling  of  explosives, 
^  acting  all  this  time,  be  it  marked,  as  president  of  the 
'  Chicago  branch  of  the  Land  League  as  well/ 

We  might  search  far  in  the  pages  of  history  before  we 
fihould  discover  a  more  singular  group  than  this  trio  of 
American  doctors — Dr.  Le  Caron,  Dr.  Cronin,  and  Dr. 
Oallagher.  All  were  men  of  education  and  of  some  social 
position — to  some  extent  public  men.  The  first  was  a  candi- 
date, and  very  nearly  a  successful  candidate,  for  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives.  All  three  were  high  officials  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  *  a  body,*  as  we  are  told  by  the  three  judges 
of  the  SpeciaJ  Commission,  ^  aotively  engaged  in  promoting 

*  the  use  of  dynamite  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
^  in  England/  Le  Caron  was  indeed  so  acting,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  contemplated  destruction  taking  place,  in  order 
to  save  life  and  to  protect  his  countrymen  at  home  firom 
the  designs  of  murderous  villains.  He  was,  however,  a 
trusted  officer  of  the  Clan,  and  it  is  certainly  startling  to 
find  that  the  members  of  so  infamous  a  conspiracy,  one  so 
entirely  without  excuse,  one  for  which  no  palliation  on  the 
ground  of  political  motive  can  be  justly  urged,  should  have 
been  organised  and  directed  by  men  occupying  such  respect- 
able positions  amongst  their  fellow-citizens. 

At  the  end  of  1885  Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion  to  Home 
Eule  became  known,  and  the  Clan-na-6ael,  whilst  taking 
credit  to  itself  for  the  great  result  apparently  so  nearly 
achieved,  determined  for  the  time  being  to  hold  its  hand, 
expressing,  however,  the  expectation  ^  that  it  would  resume 
'  active  operations  after  the  exigencies  of  the  Constitutional 
^  party  v^ere  past.'  In  August  1886,  in  secret  convention  of 
the  Clan,  it  was  resolved  '  to  maintain  the  same  relations  in 

*  the  future  to  open  societies,  working  for  the  same  purpose 
^  as  themselves,  that  they  had  done  in  the  past.' 

Le  Caron's  career  as  a  spy  came  to  an  end  for  ever 
when  in  Febraary  1889  Thomas  Beach  stepped  into  the 
witness-box  and  testified  on  oath  to  the  story  which  is  now 
more  fully  narrated  in  this  volume  of  his  *  Recollections.' 

Le  Caron  was  not  brought  from  America  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Parnell  Commission  as  a  witness  for  the  ^  Times.' 

*  The  Spy '  throughout  all  these  years  was  known  in  his 
true  character  to  Mr.  Anderson  alone.  His  relations  were 
with  Scotland  Yard  and  the  Home  Office,  through  Mr. 
Anderson.  With  the  *  Times '  he  had  no  kind  of  con- 
nexion. He  was  in  England  in  December  1888,  attending 
at  Colchester  the  bedside  of   his  dying  father.     After  the 
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funeral  he  came  to  London  and  saw  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was 
at  first  strongly  averse  to  Le  Caron*s  proposal  to  enter  the 
witness-box,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  his  future  use- 
fdlness  to  Gotland  Yard.  Ultimately,  however,  Mr.  Anderson 
consented,  and  delivered  to  Le  Caron  the  whole  of  the  latter'& 
very  voluminous  correspondence  with  him,  including  Clan- 
na-6ael  circulars,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  those  *  papers 

*  which  he  had  made  official  by  passing  them  on  at  the  time 

*  of  their  receipt.*  With  the  utmost  secrecy  Le  Caron  went 
through  the  whole  mass  of  papers  and  prepared  his  evidence. 
Great  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  entirely  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  witness-box.  Personally  intimately  known 
to  many  of  the  defendants,  but  known  of  course  only  as  an 
active  leader  of  Irish  revolutionaries  in  America,  the  unex- 
pected entrance  into  Court  of  the  *  Fenian  general '  on  the 
side  of  the  *  Times  *  gave  a  shock  evidently  of  the  most  pain- 
ful kind  to  those  who  had  already  suffered  so  much  from 
the  famous  *  charges  and  allegations ' !  Absolutely  unknown 
though  he  was  to  the  public  who  thronged  the  Court,  the 
least  observant  could  not  help  being  aware  of  the  import- 
ance with  which  the  mere  entry  into  the  witness-box  of 

*  Thomas  Beach*  was  regarded  by  the  defendants.  And 
assuredly  the  testimony  which  he  gave  with  regard  to  the 
conspiracies  of  the  American-Irish  across  the  Atlantic  was,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  instructive  matter  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Pamell  Commission. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  Le  Caron  once  more  repudiates 
the  name  of  *  informer,*  as  that  word  is  usually  understood* 
Prom  first  to  last  he  boasts  that  he  allied  himself  with 
Penianism  in  its  various  forms  only  in  order  to  defeat  it. 

*  Nor  have  I  been  an  agent  provocateur.  Although  I  always  voted 
for  politic  reasons  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  even  to  the  joining  in  the 
vote  which  meant  dynamite,  on  no  single  occasion  was  I  instrumental 
in  bringing  an  individual  to  the  commission  of  crime.  True,  I  had  to 
take  many  oaths.  But  what  of  that  ?  By  the  taking  of  them  I  have 
saved  many  lives.  Which  counts  the  weightiest  in  the  balance  of 
life  ?  And  who  is  it  that  sneers  at  me  for  my  conduct  in  this  regard  7 
An  honest  man's  criticism  I  can  accept ;  but  for  the  judgement  of 
those  double-oathed  gentlemen  who,  having  first  taken  the  Fenian 
oath,  then  rushed  to  Westminster  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
and  Constitution  they  had  aforetime  sworn  to  destroy,  I  have  nothing 
but  contempt  and  derision.  Away  with  such  rubbish  and  cant  as 
they  indulge  in  to  the  regions  where  common  sense  finds  no  place.' 

Le  Caron  professes  the  deepest  sympathy  and  pity 
« for  the  poor,  deluded  Irish  in  the  States  *  .  .  animated  by  the  purest, 
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if  the  most  mistaken,  of  patriotic  motives,  who  give  their  little  all  in 
the  hope  and  trust  that  the  clay  will  come  in  their  lives  when  Ireland 
will  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  But,  for  the  blatant  loud- 
voiced  agitator,  always  bellowing  forth  his  patriotic  principles,  while 
secretly  filling  his  pockets  with  the  bribe  or  the  consequences  of  his 
theft,  there  can  be  no  other  feeling  but  that  of  undisguised  loathing. 

'  I  speak  but  of  what  I  know  from  personal  experience,  when  I  say 
there  is  no  greater  fraud  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  than  the 
modem  Irish  patriotic  agitator  in  America.  Gold  is  his  god,  his 
patriotic  principles — save  Uie  mark  ! — his  breviary  and  his  beads,  hold- 
ing aloof  which  he  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  market-place,  so  that  he 
may  be  seen  of  all  men,  and  paid  tribute  to  by  some. 

'  By  jobbery,  trickery,  treachery,  and  delusion  of  the  meanest  and 
most  despicable  type  he  works  his  way  along,  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  till  at  last,  in  the  pomtion  of 
responsibility  and  power,  he  sells  the  votes  he  can  command,  and 
pockets  the  funds  over  which  he  has  control.' 

It  is  in  fighting  ^  such  scoundrels  aa  this '  that  Le  Caron 
has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  boasts  of  the  work 
that  he  has  done,  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  his 
countrymen  at  home  and  of  the  service  he  is  now  doing 
by  his  disclosures  to  the  many  thousands  of  Irish  dupes  in 
America,  whose  subscriptions  have  furnished  to  these  rascals 
a  rich  reward.  He  has  done  something  to  tear  off  the  mask 
from  these  men's  faces,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  good 
work  done  lie  finds  his  reward. 

We  have  put  before  our  readers  the  main  outlines  of  Le 
Caron's  story.  Having  regard  both  to  the  tale  itself  and 
the  man  who  tells  it,  a  stranger  story  has  rarely  been  told. 
Is  it  substantially  true  9  K  so,  is  it  not  a  story  which  carries 
with  it  much  instruction  for  us  9 

It  is  not  often  that  readers  of  autobiog^phies  have  a 
firmer  basis  for  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  narratives 
they  read,  than  arises  from  the  credit  they  may  be  disposed 
in  each  case  to  give  to  the  bare  word  of  the  author.  Here 
we  have  the  main  substance  of  the  book,  and  even  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  detaU  of  the  story,  given  on  oath  in  a 
cowrt  of  justice.  The  Special  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1888  were  by  that  Act  vested  with  the 
authority,  powers,  and  privileges  of  judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Evidence  was  given  before  them  upon 
oath,  and  false  evidence  exposed  the  lying  witness  to  all  the 
penalties  of  perjury.  The  Commissioners  could  compel  the 
attendance  of  any  witness,  and  order  the  production  of  any 
document.  Sir  James  Hannen  and  his  colleagues  were  as  able 
men,  and   as   impartial  men,  as  ever  presided  at  a  triaL 
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Le  Oaron  was  cross-examined  for  days  by  the  most  powerful 
cross-examiner  of  the  English  bar.  He  was  not  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Davifct,  who  heard  his  examination  in  chief, 
and  who  had  every  opportunity  of  exposing  the  perjury  of 
Le  Caron  if  he  chose  to  consider  his  evidence  as  perjured. 

Le  Caron  left  the  witness-box  with  his  evidence  on  every 
material  point  practically  unshaken,  and  the  judges  in  their 
report  record  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  testimony. 
They  searched,  they  tell  us,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  for 
corroboration,  and  they  found  it  even  as  regards  the 
detailed  account  given  by  Le  Caron  of  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Pamell  in  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  in- 
terest in  the  story^told  is  of  course  in  its  chief  outlines,  and  the 
elaborate  inquiry  before  the  judges  into  the  accuracy  of 
every  detail  is  not  required  in  order  to  enable  the  public  to 
estimate  the  political  importance  of  Le  Caron's  revelations. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Le  Caron's  testimony  did  not 
for  the  most  part  consist  in  telling  a  story  for  the  first  time, 
fraudulently  concocted,  it  might  have  been  suggested,  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  ^  Times  '  newspaper,  and  in  order 
to  convict  the  Parnellites  of  treasonable  intentions  and  of 
alliance  with  a  murderous  conspiracy.  His  story  was  mainly 
told  in  the  letters  which  he  hsA  written  years  before  to  an 
agent  of  the  Home  Office,  and  in  the  circulars  which  he  had 
enclosed  with  his  own  reports,  all  of  which  were  obtained 
out  of  official  custody.  What  took  place  in  the  witness-box 
was  the  making  public  of  information  previously  accessible 
only  to  the  Home  Office  and  the  Administration. 

ThQ  Parnellites  might,  of  course,  have  called  Mr.  Ander- 
Bon,  if  they  or  their  counsel  were  prepared  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  witness's  allegations  as  to  what  passed  between  him 
and  ^  the  Spy.'  Mr.  Anderson  must  have  believed  Le  Caron. 
Was  he  his  dupe?  The  agent  of  Scotland  Yard  was  at 
hand,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  investigate  by  means 
of  his  evidence  the  whole  of  the  relations  which  had  existed 
for  so  many  years  between  the  two  men,  had  the  defendants 
80  desired.  Again,  with  regard  to  Patrick  Egan.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  come  to  the  rescue 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  his  other  friends,  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  prove  the  falseness  of  Le  Caron's  story. 
He  need  no^  indeed,  have  come  to  this  country  at  all  (though 
he  would  of  course  have  had  to  submit  to  cross-examination), 
as  his  evidence  might  have  been  taken  by  commission  in 
America  at  the  defendants'  instance,  and  been  produced 
before  Sir  James  Hannen.    Of  the  large  number  of  persons 
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named  in  the  coarse  of  this  narrative  by  Le  Caron,  not  one 
was  called  in  order  to  refute  him ;  and  so  it  happened  that 
the  story  he  told  was  left  praotically  unanswered,  subject 
only  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  him,  that  they  did  not  remember 
his  face,  and  did  not  even  know  his  name. 

What  strikes  us  most  strongly,  when  contemplating  the 
manifestations  of  Irish  discontent  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  the  persistency  with  which  the  extreme  &ction,  under 
various  names  and  forms,  has  been  pressing  towards  the 
same  goal — that  of  Irish  national  independence.  The  spirit 
of  Fenianism,  unquelled  by  its  defeats  in  Ireland  and  in 
Canada,  survives.  Stephens  has  long  since  disappeared, 
*  Genenil '  O'Niel  has  for  years  been  in  his  grave ;  but  the 
ends  for  which  these  men  worked  are  still  the  objects  of 
Irish  conspirators,  though  the  longer-headed  amongst  them 
have  learned  by  repeated  failures  that  their  accomplishment 
must  for  the  present  be  sought  by  craftier  methods  than  those 
of  invasion  and  insurrection.  For  these  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe.  The  wiser  policy,  in  their  opinion,  is  to  strive  in  the 
meantime  to  establish  by  peaceful  means  in  Ireland  a  national 
Grovemment,  a  national  treasury,  a  national  armed  force. 
When  in  1886  Mr.  Parnell  read  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he  said  to 
his  colleagues  (as  he  himself  has  told  us),  ^  Here  is  the  Bill.  It 
^  is  a  Parliamentary  bid  ;  it  is  nothing  more.'  And  his  col- 
leagues told  him  ^  they  would  accept  it  pro  tamio.*  His  own 
account  in  1 890  of  his  reception  four  years  earlier  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  should  be  considered  i^ith  his  statement  to  Le  Caron 
in  1881,  when  he  was  anxious  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
physical  force  party,  viz.  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  arms 
would  accomplish  the  final  ^redemption  of  Ireland.'  If 
the  ^ final  redemption  of  Ireland'  meant  the  complete 
national  independence  of  Ireland,  and  it  could  mean 
nothing  else,  there  are  few  who  do  not  share  his  belief 
that  it  is  by  arms  only  that  such  a  solution  can  ultimately 
be  reached. 

In  the  evidence  and  the  findings  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sioners, a  fairly  complete  history  of  the  Irish  movement  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  stands  revealed.  Le  Oaron's 
narrative  gives  sequence  and  colour  to  the  facts  elucidated 
by  that  Commission.  As  to  the  main  purport  of  the  history 
there  can  hardly  be  serious  dispute.  When  Fenianism, 
with  its  attempts  at  insurrection,  had  £uled  ignominiously, 
members  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy  continued  to  band  them- 
selves together  in  America  to  achieve  the  Fenian  object  of 
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a  separate  and  independent  Ireland.  Though  Fenianism,  as 
such,  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  public, 
it  is  perfectly  dear  that  Irishmen  were  still  working  steadily 
by  means  of  secret  conspiracy  to  accomplish  the  great  object 
of  Fenianism.  In  1880  it  became  all-important  for  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  Parliamentary  followers,  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Land  League,  to  secure  the  cordial  alliance  of  the  ex- 
tremists and  the  men  of  violence  in  America  and  in 
Ireland.  How  did  they  endeavour  to  do  this?  *Not  by 
^  winning  over  the  Fenians  from  their  illegal  and  insurrec- 

*  tionary  courses  to  a  constitutional  policy,  but  by  retaining 
^  their  assistance  by  making  it  clear  that  the  Land  League 

*  leaders  did  not  condemn  their  flagrantly  illegal  acts.'  * 
We  have  already  seen,  on  the  same  authority,  that  the  very 
object  for  which  the  Irish  Land  League  was  founded  was  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  separate  and  independent  nation 
in  Ireland.  During  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Forster  from 
May  1880  to  May  1882  the  Land  League  endeavoured,  with 
much  success,  to  establish  its  authority  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Forster  never  ceased  to  warn  his  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone joined  in  the  warning,  that  the  real  force  which  gave 
its  authority  to  the  League  was  the  fear  of  outrage  and 
assassination.  Mr.  Forster  believed  that  he  would  paralyse 
Mr.  Pamell's  power  for  evil  if  he  could  force  him  to  declare 
himself  in  perfectly  unmistakeable  language  to  be  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  outrage  and  intimidation  in  Ireland.  He 
finally  retired  in  April  1882  from  the  Government  rather 
than  concur  in  any  bargain  with  the  Home  Rule  leaders  as 
to  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  friends  would  seriously  exert  themselves  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  perpetration  of  these  crimes.f 

We  know  now  that  the  Clan-na-Gael,  *a  body  actively 

*  engaged  in  promoting  the  use  of  dynamite  for  the  destruc- 

*  tion  of  life  and  property  in  England,'  since  April  1888 
controlled  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  and  that 
these  two  organisations  transmitted  the  sum  of  60,000L  to 
the  Parliamentary  Fund  out  of  which  payments  were  made 
to  Irish  members  of  Parliament.*  We  know  now  of  the 
intimacy  of  the  relations  in  America  between  Land  League 
and  Clan-na-Graeh  and  how  the  principal  officials  of  the  one 
organisation  became  the  principal  officials  of  the  other. 
We  know  now  that  Patrick  Egan,  the  ex-secretary  of  the 

*  Report  of  the  Special  CommiMsion. 
t  Life  of  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Forster,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 
VOL.  OLXXVII.   NO.  OOOLXIII.  T 
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Land  League  of  Ireland,  joined  the  Clan-na-Gael.  We  are  told 
by  Le  Caron,  and  the  judges  belieyed  him,  that  he  was  himself 
an  intermediary  between  Mr.  Pamell,  Egan  (the  secretary 
of  the  Land  League),  and  Devoy  of  the  Clan-na-Gki>el.  It  is 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Irish  Land  League  in 
America,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  the  Irish  Land  League  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  led  by  Mr.  Parnell 
were  working  together  in  cordial  co-operation  towards  some 
political  end.  How  much  the  leaders  of  any  one  association 
may  have  known  of  the  more  secret  doings  of  the  others,  we 
cannot  with  certainty  tell.  What  it  is  important  to  notice  is, 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion 
whatever  amongst  these  associations,  or  amongst  their  mem- 
bers, as  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  all  working. 
Different  opinions  were  entertained  amongst  them  as  to  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Some  approved  of  open 
insurrection,  some  approved  of  dynamite,  whilst  Mr.  Parnell 
thought  his  Parliamentary  operations  would  put  Ireland,  by 
constitutional  methods,  into  a  better  position  for  obtaining 
by  force  of  arms  *  the  final  redemption  of  Ireland.'  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  suggestion  anywhere  that  we  can  discover 
that  Irish  patriots  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  sub- 
scribing their  money  or  laying  their  plans  in  order  to  bring 
about  in  Ireland  some  *  generous  extension  of  local  govern- 
^  ment.'  That  all  these  movements  were  movements  to 
achieve  absolute  Irish  independence  and  complete  national 
separation  from  the  hated  British  people,  appears  to  have 
been  in  many  cases  expressly  stated,  in  others  tacitly  assumed. 
We  are  speaking  of  what  is  now  revealed  to  us  of  the 
behaviour  of  Irish  patriots  when  amongst  themselves,  not 
of  the  speeches  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of  a  so-called 
constitutional  movement  when  addressing  themselves  directly 
or  indirectly  to  British  electors. 

We  must  repeat  that  the  story  told  by  Le  Caron  has  long 
been  known  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  therefore  to  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Administration.  The  judges  found  that  it 
was  not  proved  that  Mr.  Parnell  knew  that  the  Clan-na-Gael 
controlled  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  which  two 
associations  were  the  paymasters  of  his  Parliamentary  fol- 
lowing. It  was,  however,  proved  that  Scotland  Yard  knew 
this  perfectly  well.  In  1886  7,500i.  was  paid  to  the  Par- 
liamentary Fund,  and  for  years  previously  Scotland  Yard 
had  been  well  aware  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  a  dynamite 
conspiracy  and  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  captured  the 
Irish  National  League  of  America,  and  therefore  that  the 
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Clan-na-Guel  was,  in  &ct,  itself  the  paymaster  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party.  It  is  singular  that  the  British 
Government  should  have  been  better  informed  than  the 
Pamellite  members  themselves  of  the  true  character  of  their 
Irish-American  allies.  Who  would  have  dreamed  that 
Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  positive  know- 
ledge  where  Mr.  Parnell  himself  was  without  suspicion? 
The  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  leading  members 
of  his  Ministry  from  1880  to  1886— of  Mr.  Forster  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  of  Lord  Spencer  and  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan — ^is  only  consistent  with  knowledge  on  their  part 
that  they  were  contending  with  something  much  more 
violent  than  a  constitutional  agitation.  They  held — and  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  continued  to  urge  down  to  the  spring  of 
1887 — that  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Mr.  Parnell  was  to 
'  put  the  lives  and  safety  of  law-abiding  Irishmen  in  the 
*  power  of  the  lawless  and  unscrupulous.* 

These  ministers  were  in  complete  possession  of  the  facts 
established  before  the  Parnell  Commission,  for  they  had 
Le  Caron^s  reports  before  them.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
inquire  whether  this  knowledge  regulated  their  conduct  or 
effected  their  conversion.  For  ourselves  we  can  only  declare 
that  as  early  as  1883  we  ventured  to  pssert  in  these  pages 
that  a  great  conspiracy  existed  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  Ireland  until 
it  was  put  down.  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  at  the  time  that 
the  *  resources  of  civilisation  *  were  equal  to  the  task.  But 
far  from  putting  down  the  conspiracy,  he  succumbed  to  it. 
He  negotiated  with  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party ; 
he  accepted  their  alliance ;  and  he  eventually  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  based  entirely  on  their 
support.  That  is  the  capital  charge  against  the  course  of 
policy  he  has  adopted. 

We  have  no  desire  in  any  controversial  spirit  to  recall  the 
past  utterances  of  statesmen  who,  for  reasons  which  seem 
good  to  them,  have  abandoned  their  former  principles.  We 
are  concerned  here,  and  the  British  people  are  concerned, 
with  the  facte  of  the  present  situation.  The  Prime  Minister, 
supported  by  a  large  following,  wishes  to  withdraw  from 
the  people  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  who  at  present 
govern  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  all  responsibility  for 
the  government  of  Ireland.  His  proposal  is  to  entrust  the 
future  destiny  and  welfare  of  Irishmen  to  the  patriotism, 
wisdom,  and  justice  which  will  animate  the  majority  of  a 
democratic  Irish  Parliament  assembled  in  College  Green.    To 
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the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is  to  remain  attached 
only  by  that  union  of  hearts  which,  it  seems,  cannot  flourish 
till  almost  every  trace  of  a  more  material  union  between 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  has  been  swept  away.  Upon 
what  experiences  does  Mr.  Gladstone  rest  his  expectations  ? 
Have  he  or  his  friends  any  evidence,  inaccessible  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  oppose  to  the  well-established  facts 
of  the  Irish  conspiracies,  agitations,  and  ^constitutional 
*  movements'  of  the  last  thirty  years?  Do  Parnellites  or 
anti-Parnellites  show  the  slightest  inclination  to  break  off 
their  relations  with  their  former  Fenian  allies  9  Amongst 
the  anti-Pamellites  Mr.  Davitt  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders.  He  still  avows,  or  did  so  in  1889,  his  longing  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  old  Fenian  object — ^national 
separation.  With  Mr.  Davitt,  Ford  the  dynamiter  is  a  good 
Christian,  and  he  considers  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  acquired  additional  honour  by  sending  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  country  to  Chili,  that  fugitive  from  justice — 
Patrick  Egan  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.*  Who  can  doubt  that, 
with  an  Irish  Parliament,  Ireland  would  quickly  become  filled 
with  such  good  Christians  P  Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites 
are  at  the  present  time  equally  clamorous  for  amnesty.  They 
are  anxious  to  have  again  in  Ireland  the  Gallaghers,  the 
Dalys,  and  the  other  patriots  who  have  suffered  in  British 
dungeons  for  their  oppressed  country.  As  regards  criminals 
who  have  escaped  to  America,  or  who  are  undergoing  im- 
prisonment in  Ireland,  an  Irish  Parliament  would,  no  doubt, 
quickly  give  effect  to  its  patriotic  sympathies  and  restore 
both  exiles  and  prisoners  to  an  honourable  freedom  in  their 
native  land.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  men  as 
the  Alexander  Sullivans  and  Devoys,  as  Ford  and  Egan,  as 
the  late  *  General*  O'Niel  and  Dr.  Cronin,  men  who  were 
ranked  by  their  fellow-countrymen  in  America  amongst  the 
foremost  patriots,  and  who  wielded  the  greatest  influence 
over  them,  would  have  no  power  in  Ireland  after  their 
recall  P  It  was  Mr.  Davitt's  Fenianism,  not  his  more 
recent  so-called  constitutionalism,  that  made  him  popular 
and  powerful  in  Ireland.  As  it  has  been  with  him,  so  will 
it  be  with  others,  and  so  almost  of  necessity  will  it  come 
about  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  Irish  nation  will  be  chosen 
from  amongst  those  who  in  the  past  have  most  hated  the 
English  name,  and  who  have  shown  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  their  determination  to  throw  off  all  connexion 
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with  tbe  British  people.  At  this  very  moment,  a  fresh  act 
of  violence  under  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle  attests  the 
undying  hatred  of  their  murderous  confederates.  Such 
crimes  are  not  personal  but  political.  They  are  designed, 
contrived,  paid  for  by  higher  powers  than  the  miscreants 
who  are  employed  to  execute  them.  The  dynamiters  are 
the  tools  of  the  Irish  politicians. 

The  Parnell  Commission,  the  story  of  Le  Caron,  and  the 
Cronin  trial  have  placed  before  the  world  much  of  the 
evidence  upon  which,  doubtless,  the  stern  denunciations  that 
were  uttered  against  the  Pamellite  members  by  Mr.  Forster 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  when  speaking  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  were  founded.  As  early  as  March  1880,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  then  Prime  Minister,  had  pointed  out  ^that 
^  danger  in  its  ultimate  consequences  scarcely  less  disastrous 
^  than  pestilence  and  famine  was  distracting  Ireland,'  since 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  was  aiming  at 
severing  that  constitutional  tie  between  England  and  Ire- 
land which  had  been  productive  of  much  good  to  both 
countries.*  The  sensation  caused  by  the  enquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  members  of  Parliament  were  personally 
mixed  up  with  treasonable  conspiracies,  and  had  themselves 
organised  outrage  and  crime,  has  had  the  effect  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  methods  of  the  late  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  friends  rather  than  to  the  object  for  which 
they  have  never  failed  to  strive.  Yet,  politically,  the  import- 
ance and  the  danger  lie  far  more  in  the  steadiness  with 
which  they  have  been  working  towards  their  great  end  than 
in  the  means  they  have  from  time  to  time  employed.  To 
the  character  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  show,  if  they  could, 
that  with  dynamiters,  outrage-mongers,  and  boycotters  they 
had  neither  alliance  nor  sympathy.  The  British  people 
could  not  but  feel  interested  in  the  personal  character  of  the 
men  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  the  government  of 
Ireland.  But  the  political  object  of  these  men  is  of  greater 
importance  than  ilieir  personal  character.  If  the  views  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  as  to  Irish  independence  should 
ever  animate  a  national  government  in  Ireland,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  within  measurable  distance  of 
civil  war.  Mr.  ParnelPs  *  constitutional '  method  consisted 
in  Parliamentary  obstruction.  The  Parliament  of  the  nation 
was  to  be  paralysed  so  long  as  a  separate  Parliament  was 
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denied  to  Ireland.  With  his  eighty  votes  he  imagined  he 
could  intimidate  or  tempt  statesmen  to  yield,  when  tibe  ruder 
violence  of  his  allies  would  only  drive  the  British  people  into 
firmer  resistance.  Mr.  PameU  was  a  more  dangerous  sepa- 
ratist than  Mr.  Ford. 

British  statesmen  cannot  surely  be  so  blind  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  age  in  which  they  live  as  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  this  kingdom  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  constitute  two  nations. 
If  they  have  sufficient  power  over  their  party  to  force  it  to 
accept  such  a  constitution,  stem  facts  will  ultimately  assert 
themselves,  and  the  constitutional  edifice  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  now  striving  to  erect  will  at  the  first  touch  of 
reality  fall  to  the  ground  like  a  house  of  cards. 

The  publication  of  Le  Caron^s  narrative  at  the  present 
crisis  in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
will  most  opportunely  help  to  turn  men's  minds  to  the 
consideration  of  what  has  been  the  moving  spirit  of  recent 
Irish  discontent.  The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  assuredly  in  recent  years  shown  its  willingness  to 
Usten  to  everj  tale  of  Irish  wrong  and  of  Irish  griev- 
ance;  to  alleviate  distress  and  to  protect  the  weak  to 
an  extent  never  dreamed  of  on  this  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  The  House  of  Commons,  however,  whilst  re- 
medying wrong  and  passing  the  most  sweeping  reforms, 
has  hitherto,  whether  the  Liberal  or  the  Conservative 
party  prevailed,  sternly  refused  to  abdicate  its  position 
as  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  British  Islands.  Before 
many  weeks  are  over  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to 
decide  one  way  or  the  other  on  as  momentous  an  issue  as 
was  ever  laid  before  Parliament.  What  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  Constitution  9  What  is  to  be  the  fundamental 
theory  upon  which  the  people  of  the  British  Islands  are  to 
be  governed  ?  If  Mr.  Gladstone  accepts  the  view  of  *  Ireland 
*  a  nation,'  which  we  have  seen  is  the  sentiment  of  every 
^  patriotic  '  Irish  association  of  importance  either  in  Ireland 
or  in  America,  he  cannot  refuse  to  that  nation  such  privi- 
leges as  even  our  self-governing  colonies  enjoy.  A  great 
deal  will  soon  be  heard  of  such  questions  as  the  control  of 
the  Irish  judicature,  of  the  Irish  police,  of  the  right  to 
legislate  in  respect  of  Irish  land,  and  respecting  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  country.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Parliament  accept  the  principle  which  is  held  universally 
by  Irish  Home  Rulers,  Of  ^Ireland  a  nation,'  it  will  be 
childish  to  expect  Irish  Home  Bulers  to  be  satisfied  for  any 
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length  of  time  with  the  denial  to  them  of  any  of  the  most 
important  of  national  rights.  Parliament  must  make 
a  definite  choice  between  two  antagonistic  principles  of 
national  government.  In  the  political  sense  Ireland  can 
neither  take  its  place  as  a  nation  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  nor  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  without  ceasing  to 
be  part  of  the  nation  constituted  by  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Politically  there  cannot  be  an  Irish  nation  and 
at  the  same  time  a  British  nation,  which  includes  Ireland. 
Between  the  views  of  the  Irish  Home  Buler  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  British  and  Irish  Unionist  on  the  other,  there  can 
be  no  possible  compromise.  Their  principles  are  funda- 
mentally opposed.  Amongst  British  Home  Rulers,  however, 
there  are  a  very  large  number  who,  in  consequence  of  that 
suppression  of  all  discussion  of  Home  Bule  projects  which  has 
been  so  strictly  enforced  by  their  leaders,  have  not  yet  fully 
realised  what  Irish  Home  Bule  necessarily  involves.  Many 
of  these  will  have  a  rough  awakening.  They  ought,  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Asquith  used  to  urge,  to  have  been  given  by 
their  leader  more  light  long  ago.  But  light  was  refused 
them,  and  they  continued,  like  good  party  men,  to  clamour 
for  Home  Bule  without  knowing  what  it  meant.  For  the 
moment  this  was  their  least  inconvenient  course.  What  are 
they  to  do  now  9  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  for  party  managers 
and  wirepullers  to  deprecate  any  attempt  at  independent 
action  or  language  in  their  well-drilled  battalions.  Still, 
there  must  be  some  spirit  left  even  in  a  party  which  has 
undergone  the  humiliating  experiences  of  the  last  seven 
years ;  and  the  employment  of  the  machinery  of  the  caucus 
by  a  party  leader  to  coerce  men  whom  he  has  refused  to 
trust  must  surely,  unless  self-respect  is  dead  amongst  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  be  in  many  instances  fiercely 
resented. 

At  various  times  during  the  present  century  have  Irish- 
men, in  greater  or  less  number,  called  for  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  Never  has  it  been  clearer  than  at  the  present  time 
that  the  ultimate  end  at  which  modem  Irish  repealers  are 
aiming  is  complete  separation ;  and  never  was  there  a  time 
when  it  would  have  been  more  discreditable  than  now  for  the 
people  of  the  United  Eangdom  to  fling  from  their  shoulders 
all  responsibility  for  the  good  government  of  Irishmen.  The 
exercise  of  this  responsibility  may  be  arduous,  but  upon 
its  continued  exercise  depends  the  maintenance  of  right,  of 
justice,  and  of  peace  in  Ireland.  That  country  is  torn  with 
dissension.    The   Protestants  of  prosperous   Ulster,  sworn 
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never  to  forego  the  privileges  which  in  their  own  countries 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  enjoy ;  the  pretensions  of  the 
Boman  priesthood  to  establish  by  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies 
and  the  grossest  illegality  their  own  political  supremacy ; 
the  hatred  of  this  ecclesiastical  power,  and  of  every  vestige 
of  the  British  connexion,  by  the  Pamellites,  are  the  three 
most  powerful  forces  at  present  dividing  Ireland.  Amongst 
them  all  justice  is  done  and  the  peace  is  kept  by  the  authority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  includes  Ireland, 
and  by  that  authority  alone.  For  our  part  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  representatives  of  that  people,  as  a  whole, 
will  declare  that  the  burden  of  the  duty  laid  upon  them  is 
too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  They  may  rest  assured  that  in 
trying  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  their  duty,  still 
greater  difficulties,  still  greater  dangers,  will  be  created 
both  for  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  most  Liberals  will  in  time 
see  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  leading  them  away  from  the  old 
principles  of  their  party,  has  led  them  into  grievous  error. 
Their  old  leaders,  including  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  down  to  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  were  right  in  firmly  refusing  the  claim  for 
Bepeal  and  for  Home  Rule.  No  one  now  has  any  excuse  for 
remaining  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  motive  power  of  Irish 
disaffection  manifested  throughout  the  present  generation. 
Risings  in  Ireland,  invasions  of  Canada,  Land  Leagues 
and  National  Leagues  in  Ireland  and  America,  dynamite  in 
England,  and,  more  dangerous  perhaps  than  all,  a  deliberate 
and  prolonged  attempt  from  within  to  paralyse  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  all  been  tried.  They  have  been  the  means 
by  which  a  great  conspiracy  has  been  steadily  working  to 
achieve  its  end— viz.,  the  separate  and  independent  nation- 
hood of  Ireland. 

The  British  public  will  shortly  grasp  in  a  way  it  has  never 
yet  done  the  full  meaning  of  the  issue  between  the  Unionist 
and  the  Home  Ruler.  A  definite  meaning  is  to  be  given  to 
the  phrase  *  Home  Rule '  by  a  Home  Rule  Ministry.  It  is 
even  rumoured  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  propose  that,  whilst 
a  separate  Parliament  and  Government  are  to  be  established 
in  Ireland,  Irish  members  shall  continue  at  Westminster  to 
exercise  a  decisive  voice  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain ! 
The  eloquent  and  often  quoted  words  of  Mr.  Macaulay  in 
1833,  when  replying  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  can  hardlj  be  forgotten.  Their  spirit  cannot  but 
still  animate  many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  : — 

'  Though  a  young  member  of  the  Whig  party,  I  will  venture  to 
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Bpeak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body.  I  tell  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  that  the  same  spirit  which  sustained  us  in  a  just 
contest  for  him  will  sustain  us  in  an  equally  just  contest  against  him. 
Calumny,  abuse,  royal  displeasure,  popular  fury,  exclusion  from  office, 
exclusion  from  Parliament — ^we  were  ready  to  endure  them  all  rather 
than  that  he  should  be  less  than  a  British  subject.  We  never  will 
suffer  him  to  be  more.' 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  Cabinet 
cogitations.  But  we  believe  that  the  same  spirit  which  sixty 
years  since  animated  the  Liberal  party  still  influences  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  British  people. 
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Art.  T. — 1.  The  Ruined  Citits  of  Mashonaland.  By  J.  T. 
Bent.     London:  1892. 

2.  Bechuanaland  and  the  Land  of  Ophir.  A  Paper  read  to 
the  British  Association.  By  J.  Mackenzie.  November, 
1888. 

3.  Matabele  Land.  A  Paper  read  to  the  British  Association. 
Bj  Captain  C.  E.  Hatnes,  E.E.     1887. 

4.  The  Native  Tribes  of  Bechuanaland,  By  Captain  C.  R. 
CoNDEB,  R.E.  *  Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute.' 
August:  1886. 

6.  Tlie  Bushmen  and  their  Language.  By  G.  Bertin. 
*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  VoL  XVIII.  Part  I. 

6.  The  Gold  Regions  of  South- East  Africa.  By  T.  Baines. 
London:  1877. 

A  PBiCA  appears  to  be  regarded  just  at  present,  by  our 
-^^  countrymen,  as  an  Eldorado,  with  a  magnificent  future 
before  it.  The  public  and  the  press  are  alike  enthusiastic, 
and  statesmen  follow  in  their  wake.  The  sentiments  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  this  enthusiasm  are  such  as  do  honour  to 
the  heart,  if  not  to  the  head.  They  include  the  old  spirit  of 
adventure,  not  yet  dead  among  us;  the  desire  to  support 
good  work  done  by  excellent  men  in  civilising  the  natives ; 
and  the  hope  of  stamping  out  for  ever  the  evils  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  may  be  vain  to  attempt  for  the  moment  to 
stem  this  current  of  popular  opinion,  for  experience  must  be 
bought,  and  that  dearly ;  but  it  is  certain  that  an  awakening 
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to  the  light  of  fact  must  follov7  the  dreams  ia  which  so 
many  now  indulge — an  awakening  not,  perhaps,  to  colossal 
disaster,  such  as  has  overtaken  France  in  Panama,  but  to 
the  dreary  realities  of  African  life,  which  have  been  so  truly 
yet  so  painfully  painted  in  the  ^  Story  of  a  South  African 
♦  Farm/ 

Already  the  schemes  of  the  East  Africa  Company  have 
led  to  difficulties,  of  which  the  outcome  is  uncertain,  and 
have  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  one  distinguished  public 
servant.  The  picture  which  Drummond  has  drawn  of 
empty  settlements,  and  graves  of  the  known  and  of  the 
unknown^  whose  ambition  was  directed  to  opening  the  great 
natural  highway  of  the  Lakes  and  of  the  Stephenson 
road,  leading  almost  to  the  Equator,  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.  The  tlurst  for  gold  is  unabated  by  any  remem- 
brance of  former  failures  in  the  regions  of  the  Cape  Colony ; 
and  the  South  Africa  Company  is  as  jubilant  as  though  it 
had  already  a  balance  to  its  credit. 

Tet  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  Africa  are  enor- 
mous, and  the  benefits  uncertain,  and  at  the  best  very 
much  exaggerated.  Adventure  may  lead  to  disaster,  when 
the  adventurer  is  ignorant  of  fact.  Missionary  enterprise 
has  prospered  without  the  aid  of  the  Maxim  gun.  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  Arab  power  in  Africa  is  some 
two  thousand  years  old,  and  shows  at  present  no  signs  of 
decay,  it  will  appear  easier  to  talk  than  to  act  effectively  in 
stamping  it  out.  Perhaps  the  most  cheerful  indication  is 
that  to  which  Professor  Drummond  has  called  attention — 
namely,  the  rapid  extermination  of  the  elephant,  for  it  is  on 
ivory  that  the  Arab  trade  depends,  and  the  waste  of  native 
life,  the  horrible  massacres  of  the  weak  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  strong  on  the  march,  are  due  to  the  absence  of  other 
transport  which  might  carry  the  tusks  (worth  some  302.  a 
pair),  for  each  of  which  an  elephant  has  been  killed.  The 
diminution  of  game  within  the  last  half-century  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  African  history. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Bent's  book  at  such  a  time  is  most 
opportune.  He  is  a  hardy  and  courageous  traveller,  and 
writes  in  a  fair  and  prudent  tone.  His  experiences  and 
opinions,  in  regard  to  the  new  regions  of  the  South  Africa 
Company,  have  considerable  public  value,  and  his  conclu- 
sions agree  with  those  of  others,  who  have  had  long  ac- 
quaintance with  these  regions,  and  who  are  without  any 
personal  interest  in  the  fate  of  i*ecent  speculations.  There 
are  two  great  difficulties  to  be  met  in  South  Africa,  in 
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addition  to  that  of  transport  over  enormous  distances^  the 
first  being  climate,  and  the  second  native  interests.  In 
regions  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  the  European  is  placed 
in  a  dilemma ;  for  where  water  abounds,  and  cultivation  and 
transport  are  easy,  a  peculiarly  fatal  fever  is  also  prevalent ; 
while  in  regions  where  the  air  is  dry  and  bracing  the  ab- 
sence of  water  renders  a  thick  population  impossible,  at  least 
for  the  present.  The  native  question  is  equally  embarrassing ; 
for  the  African  races  are  numerous,  and  do  not  as  yet  show 
signs  of  dying  out  like  the  Red  Men  of  America,  and  public 
opinion,  when  alive  to  the  facts,  will  no  longer  countenance 
the  old  brutalities,  by  which  the  early  colonists — sometimes 
acting  in  self-defence — cleared  the  land  for  their  own  pos- 
session. 

Mashonalaud,  which  is  at  present  the  centre  of  interest,  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  territory  north  of  the  Transvaal,  running 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  Limpopo  or  Crocodile  Biver 
to  the  Zambesi,  and  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Matabele  Zulus.  It  is  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
part  of  that  great  plateau,  founded  on  a  granite  basis,  which 
stretches  a  thousand  miles  north  and  south,  and  eight 
hundred  miles  east  and  west,  inland  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
rising  to  an  average  height  of  about  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  including  the  Transvaal,  with  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Bechuanaland  to  its  west,  and  the  Protectorate  of 
Bechuanaland  with  the  Matabele  lands  to  its  north,  reaching 
to  the  great  natural  boundary  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  north, 
bounded  by  the  Kalahari  Wilderness  on  the  west,  and  by 
the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Mozambique  on  the  east.  It 
is  a  journey  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  the  area  in  question,  roughly 
speaking,  is  double  that  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
combined.  Our  South  African  possessions  thus  equal  in 
extent  our  Indian  Empire  ;  yet  they  present  as  great  a 
conti*ast  as  possible  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  best  and  most  important 
portion  of  the  great  plateau  is  that  which  lies  between  the 
Yaal  and  the  Limpopo  Rivers,  and  which  boasts  the  name 
of  the  South  African  Republic.  This  country  is  as  large  as 
Great  Britain,  and  possesses  in  most  parts  a  healthy  climate 
and  a  fertile  soil.  Its  average  height  above  the  sea  is  four 
thousand  feet,  and  it  rises  at  its  highest  to  seven  thousand 
feet.  In  considering  Mashonaland,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  this 
region  out  of  account,  for  all  questions,  social  and  political, 
regarding  the  future  of  colonisation  in  these  regions  are  bound 
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tip  with  the  question  of  the  Transvaal.  The  latter  country  is 
one  well  fitted  for  European  habitation.  It  produces  two 
crops  of  cereals  in  the  year;  it  has  good  grass  lands  for 
cattle ;  tobacco  is  grown,  and  in  the  north  there  is  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar,  co£Pee,  and  cotton.  It  is  sufficiently  watered, 
and,  in  addition  to  its  gold  mines,*  silver,  iron,  copper, 
saltpetre,  and  sulphur  have  been  discovered.  Lead  is 
known  in  the  Marico  district,  and  good  coal  occurs  in 
thick  seams.  The  gold  reefs  stretch  from  Lydenburg  to 
Bustenburg,  and  the  Johannesburg  mines  are  not  far  distant 
from  the  growing  capital  at  Pretoria.  Already  a  railway 
has  pierced  this  region,  connecting  the  gold  fields  with  the 
Cape,  while  the  Portuguese  railroad  on  the  south  has 
touched  the  frontier.  The  future  of  this  g^eat  province  is 
no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  telegraph  has  long  connected 
it  with  the  civilised  world. 

The  Transvaal  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the  sturdy 
descendants  of  Dutchmen  and  Huguenots,  who  left  the 
Cape  settlement  in  disgust  when  slavery  was  abolished  in 
1838.  It  is  divided  out  into  farms,  each  of  ten  square 
miles  in  area,  and  the  boast  of  the  old-fashioned  Boer  used 
to  be  that  from  the  door  of  his  cottage  he  could  look  to 
the  horizon  on  either  hand  over  his  own  land,  and  without 
seeiug  another  house.  The  original  settlers  were  rude  and 
ignorant  men,  and  the  national  character  has  not  been 
improved  by  such  isolation,  or  by  constant  intercourse  with 
a  native  race  of  slaves.  The  language  is  full  of  Kafiir 
words,  and,  hateful  though  it  be  to  the  Boer  to  be  so  told, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  half-bred  population  presents 
a  considerable  element  in  the  country.  Just  before  the 
*  crowning  mercy '  of  Majuba,  this  country  contained  only 
43,000  white  folk  and  774,000  natives— the  English  num- 
bering 5,000  in  all,  two-thirds  of  whom  lived  in  the  towns. 
The  land  system  thus  gave  an  average  of  *3  souls  per  square 
mile  for  the  white,  and  7  souls  per  square  mile  for  the  total 

*  The  gold  mines  of  the  Lydeuburg  district,  on  the  east,  are  both 
alluvial  and  quartz  reef.     The  latter  yielded  sometimes  over  G  oz.  o 
gold  to   the  ton  ;   the   field  was  discovered  in  18G9.     The  alluvia 
workings  at  *  Pilgrim's  Rest,'  further  east,  were  discovered  in  1873 
and  produced  a  fair  return  to  the  miners,  of  whom  there  were  already 
a  thousand  in  1874.     See  Baines  (op,  cit,),  pp»  88,  130.     The  number 
of  workers  in  this  region  afterwards  increased,  and  the  Sheba  mine 
proved  very  lucrative ;  but  the  Johannesburg  field  eclipsed  that  on  the 
oast  in  1885.     Improved  communications  would  much  increase  the 
prospects  of  the  eastern  gold  fields. 
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population — that  is  to  9ay,  three  whito  persons  and  seventy 
natives  on  each  farm.  Quite  recently,  a  rush  of  from  30,000 
to  40,000  Europeans — English,  Germans,  and  Jews — has 
raised  Johannesburg  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  when  the 
right  of  voting  is  acquired  by  the  new  comers,  the  Boer 
element  in  the  government  will  be  swamped.  At  present, 
the  administration  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Hollanders,  or 
new  immigrants  from  the  old  home,  whose  superior  educa** 
tion  makes  them  indispensable,  but  who  are  more  bit* 
terly  hated  than  even  the  English  by  the  original  Boer  land- 
owners. 

West  of  the  Transvaal  is  the  Crown  Colony  of  Bechuana- 
land,  which  owes  its  existence  to  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
campaign  of  1884-85,  and  which  is  the  country  of  Moffat 
and  Livingstone,  and  of  the  remarkable  men  whom  they 
gathered  round  them  at  Kuruman,  nearly  a  century  ago. 
It  is  an  eminently  uninteresting  region,  less  well  watered 
than  the  Transvaal,  and  shading  away  on  the  west  into  the 
Kalahari  wilderness.  In  area  it  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
Wales,  and  its  native  populations  have  probably  never  ex- 
ceeded 30,000  souls.  They  were  gathered  in  large  villages 
at  considerable  distances  apart,  and  not,  as  in  Zululand, 
scattered  in  small  groups  near  each  other.  The  reason  for 
this  was  the  distribution  of  the  springs  and  streams.  The 
country  presents  alternately  flat  limestone  plains,  covered 
with  sour  grass,  and  with  the  monotonous  grey  vaal  bush, 
and  red  sandy  plateaux,  from  which  rise  strange  knolls  of 
limestone  and  granite.  Here  you  may  gaze  on  an  expanse 
of  yellow  short  grass,  stretching  to  an  horizon  on  which  the 
curvature  of  the  earth  is  clearly  distinguishable,  and  where 
the  spire  of  an  anthill,  or  the  solitary  form  of  a  deer,  alone 
breaks  the  outline  of  a  scenery  reduced  to  the  barest  ele- 
ments— blue  sky  and  yellow  grass.  In  the  limestone  dis- 
tricts the  water  sinks  in,  and  might  perhaps  be  obtained 
from  deep  wells ;  in  the  granite  and  sand  regions  it  is  on  or 
near  the  surface,  and  the  scenery  is  more  vanous.  But  the 
whole  of  this  region  has  been  shorn  of  its  acacia  forests, 
which  have  been  devoured  by  the  steam  engines  of  Kim- 
berley ;  and  in  1884  the  wood  wagons  were  coming  to  the 
grey  iron  town  of  diamonds  from  distances  of  two  hundred 
miles.  With  the  woods  the  game  has  also  disappeared ;  the 
lion  is  now  very  rarely  found,  if  found  at  all,  and  the 
antelopes  alone  remain  in  diminishing  numbers.  In  the 
middle  of  the  colony  stands  the  town  of  Vrijburg,  which, 
when  Sir  Charles  Warren  reached  it  in  1884,  consisted  of 
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about  six  Boer  cottages  of  brick,  but  which  has  now  its 
railway  to  Eimberley.  In  six  months  it  sprang  up  from  a 
hamlet  to  an  iron  town,  full  of  stores  and  drinking  bars, 
with  billiard  tables  and  French  cooks,  much  as  Kimberley 
arose  from  the  original  *  camp/  with  its  huts  of  biscuit 
tins,  to  become  a  city  lighted  with  electric  light,  with  its 
club,  its  churches,  and  its  dark  grey  funnel-like  mines — a 
mushroom  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  the  endless  veldt. 

Beaching  the  Molopo  at  Mafeking  (Maheking),  the  town 
of  the  brave  and  luckless  Montsiwa,  the  traveller  passes  out 
of  the  Crown  Colony  northwards  into  the  *  Protectorate  *  of 
Bechuanaland,  where  native  tribes  are  not  as  yet  crowded 
from  their  springs  into  locations.     This  region   has  the 
Kalahari  to  its  west,  and  is  extremely  deficient  in  natural 
water  supply*    The  habitable  portion  is  quite  as  large  as 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  climate  (except  to  the  north)  is  as 
good   as   that  of  the  two  regions  already  noticed.      The 
Kalahari,  or  *  poor  land,'  which  here  encroaches  far  east- 
ward,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  desert,  for  it  is  covered 
with  open  bush,  and  water  exists  beneath  the  surface,  which 
consists  of  sand  on  a  basis  of  tufa.    When,  however,  Mr. 
Bent  speaks  hopefully  of  'artesian  wells,'   he  seems   to 
forget  that  synclinal  stmta  do  not  exist  on  these  flat  table- 
lands.     Water   has  been  obtained  at  Kimberley   in  deep 
wells,  and  might  be  so  obtained  in  Bechuanaland.     The 
Boer  system  of  constructing   dams  wastes  half  the  water 
obtained,  by  reason  of  evaporation.     Probably  in  the  future, 
rain-water  cisterns,  rock-cut,  or  iron  tanks,  will  have  to  be 
used  by  settlers.    The  sand  rivers,  which  occur  at  intervals, 
sometimes  contain  water  so  near  the  surface,  that  the  zebra 
digs  with  his  hoofs  a  pool  from  which  to  drink.     The  supply 
on  the  whole  is,  however,  so  deficient,  that  the  native  popu« 
lation  of  a  country  larger  than  England  and  Scotland  to- 
gether does  not  exceed  150,000  persons,  who  hold  all  the 
natural  waters,  which  are  barely  sufficient  for  their  wants, 
and  without  which  they  must  perish. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanya — the  first  native  town 
reached  from  the  south — the  scenery  begins  to  change  from 
the  monotony  of  the  Crown  Colony  to  that  picturesque 
African  landscape  which  Livingstone  has  described.  The 
old  forests  of  acacia,  and  other  thorny  trees,  still  exist, 
with  plentiful  bushes  of  many  species.  Uere  the  lion  still 
roams,  and  great  droves  of  gnu  and  quagga  mingle  with  the 
numerous  kinds  of  antelope.  In  the  Limpopo,  to  the  east, 
there  are  crocodiles;  in  the  long  grasses  tiiere  are  puff- 
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adders  and  other  deadly  snakes.  Here,  in  the  earl j  morning, 
you  see  the  springbuck,  throwing  himself  like  an  arrow 
vertically  in  the  air,  in  pure  sportiveness,  as  he  feeds  on  the 
dewy  grass.  Here  the  hornbill  flies  lightly  from  tree  to 
tree,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  and  heavy-looking  beak. 
From  the  solitary  thorn  tree  depend  the  '  hanging  nests  '  of 
the  weaver  bird,  like  glass  bottles  with  the  neck  below  ; 
while  huge  haycocks  in  the  branches  of  forest  trees  send 
forth  whole  flights  of  little  sparrows,  from  the  famous  bird 
towns  of  the  sociable  grosbeak,  which  are  not,  as  the  old 
pictures  represented  them  to  be,  republican  umbrellas  under 
which  all  sat  in  common,  but  rather  houses  built  one  on 
another,  in  each  of  which  a  pair  of  birds  has  its  private 
abode.  Here  over  the  flat  pools  the  black  kingbird  hovers, 
with  his  long  tail,  like  that  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  out- 
weighing his  body;  and  the  respectable  *  secretary  birds' 
waddle  in  pairs,  protected  by  law,  and  intent  on  snakes ; 
while  the  koran  bustard  rises  frightened,  with  a  noise  like 
clockwork  running  down. 

The  winter  in  Bechuanaland  is  charming,  with  a  bright 
still  frosty  air;  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  cooled  by  the 
daily  thunder  showers,  and  only  the  spring  and  autumn  are 
at  all  unbealthy.  In  Decepaber  (at  midsummer)  the  giant 
thunder  piles  rise  from  the  grass  horizon  about  10  a.m., 
and  a  circular  storm  of  violent  rain,  preceded  by  clouds  of 
red  dust,  sweeps  round  from  north  to  south,  and  back  by 
the  east,  with  thunder  echoing  from  the  granite  knolls,  and 
lightning  such  as  is  not  often  seen  elsewhere.  The  streams 
from  the  Transvaal  come  down  in  flood,  and  rush  away  in  a 
few  hours,  to  be  lost  in  the  Kalahari,  or  in  the  Orarge 
River,  unutilised  by  man.  But  by  evening  the  storm  is  over, 
the  Southern  Cross  shines  bright,  the  *  Coalhole'  is  the  only 
cloud  in  the  starry  sky,  and  Jupiter's  moons  can  be  seen 
through  a  field  glass,  while,  as  we  approach  the  town  of  the 
great  Xgama,  the  tail  of  the  Northern  Bear  rises  above 
the  horizon. 

The  forests,  however,  are  doomed  to  feed  the  south ;  the 
game  will  soon  be  scarce ;  the  quiet  of  the  native  tribes  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  great  grey  clouds  of  the 
guinea  fowl,  which  scud  along  the  coverts,  will  soon  be 
thinned ;  the  baboons,  who  sit  in  council  on  the  granite 
knolls,  will  retreat  to  more  northern  woods ;  and  the  land 
gambler  will  traflic  in  native  rights,  where  once  the  English 
name  was  honoured,  as  represented  by  the  kind  teachers 
from  Kuruman. 
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There  is  a  theory,  it  is  true,  which  has  found  acceptance 
since  Livingstone's  time,  that  the  country  is  slowly  drying 
up.  Tet  native  traditions  preserve  the  memory  of  droughts 
quite  as  disastrous  as  any  of  modem  times,  and  Captain 
Haynes's  explanation  of  the  falling  level  of  the  northern 
lakes  (Ngami  and  Makarikari)  appears  to  be  more  likely 
when  he  attributes  it  to  the  gradual  deepening  of  the  river 
channels  which  carry  the  waters  to  the  Zambesi.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  rainfall  is  a  vital  question  each 
year  to  those  who  live  in  this  region.  The  land  produces 
sugar  cane,  and  pumpkins,  marrows,  water  melons,  beans, 
Tetches,  and  ground  nuts,  with  Kaffir  corn.  It  is  fit  for 
many  other  products,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  fine 
ranching  country ;  but  its  great  want  is  water.  Save  where 
the  granite  crags  rise  in  fantastic  groups,  there  are  no  land- 
marks,  in  plains  where  each  bush  is  like  another,  and 
many  a  hunter,  who  has  crossed  unwittingly  the  narrow  red 
track  called  a  road,  has  perished  of  thirst,  unable  to  find 
his  camp,  and  not  knowing  on  which  side  of  the  path  he 
stands. 

In  the  north  of  the  Protectorate  the  country  falls  from 
about  four  thousand  to  about  two  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes,  which  [drain  towards  the 
Zambesi,  and  here  we  enter  the  belt  of  fever  land,  which 
surrounds  the  great  river,  and  bars  the  further  advance  of 
the  white  colonist  on  the  north.  It  was  here  that  a  whole 
missionary  expedition  to  the  Makololo  was  stricken  down, 
and  only  two  children  rescued  by  the  relief  party  that  fol- 
lowed. The  Zambesi  fever  is  among  the  most  deadly  in 
Africa ;  but  the  uplands  to  the  south  are  entirely  free,  and 
Europeans  soon  recover,  if  they  retreat  in  time  to  the  drier 
plateau.  The  region  near  these  northern  lakes  is  well 
wooded  and  well  watered  ;  the  giant  baobab  here  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  banjan  fig,  called  by  the  natives  more- 
oa-maoto — *  the  tree  with  legs.' 

Turning  to  the  nortJi-east,  we  enter  a  still  finer  country, 
conquered  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Matabele  Zulus,  of  which 
region  Mashonaland  is  the  eastern  district.  This  king* 
dom  of  Lobengula  contains  about  160,000  square  miles, 
or  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  Transvaal,  with  a 
native  population  of  200,000,  and  an  army  of  15,000 
soldiers  drilled  like  the  Zulus.  It  has  many  streams, 
which  flow  into  the  Zambesi  or  the  Limpopo,  and  it  rises 
to  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
trops  are  fine  and  certain;  the  forests  ai*c  immense;  the 
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breadfruit  tree,  baobab,  cork  tree,  and  mimosa  attain  great 
size ;  and  there  are  palms,  bananas,  olives,  lemons,  medlars, 
and  other  wild  fruits ;  whUe  cotton  is  akeady  grown  in  the 
lower  lands.  The  people  are  rich  in  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  are  still  strong  enough  to  protect  their  conquest. 
The  pastures  are  too  rich  for  sheep.  Captain  Haynes  reports 
the  cultivation  of  green  peas,  cabbages,  and  beans.  Gold 
is  found  at  Tati,  as  well  as  in  the  Mashona  district.  Iron 
is  common.  The  climate,  with  7^  F.  of  frost  in  winter,  is 
splendid.  On  this  fair  region,  therefore,  the  white  colonist 
and  the  land  gambler  fix  their  hungry  eyes. 

Mr.  Bent  has  given  us  one  of  the  first  full  accounts  of  the 
Mashona  district,  east  of  Matabeleland  proper,  which  latter 
he  only  skirted  on  the  south.  Three  forts  have  been  built 
by  the  South  Africa  Company,  on  the  side  of  Lobengula's 
capital — Gubuluwayo — and  the  most  northern  of  these.  Fort 
Salisbury,  is  the  newest  of  mushroom  towns,  with  its 
drinking  saloons,  iron  houses,  and  billiard  table,  its  Jesuit 
fathers  and  Catholic  nuns — a  town  rising  from  a  barren 
waste  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  region.  Mr.  Bent 
speaks  well  of  the  climate  as  a  whole,  though  at  Zimbabwe, 
towards  the  south,  he  sufibred  from  the  fever  of  swamps  and 
streams,  which  has  been  so  fatal  at  Fort  Victoria  and  at 
Fort  Salisbury — ^where  also  there  are  swamps — to  the  first 
settlers  under  the  new  charter.  The  season  was  unusually 
wet,  with  soaking  misty  rain;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  parts  of  the  country  near  the  streams  will  ever  be  as 
healthy  as  the  dry  regions  to  the  west.  This  country  is 
rich  for  agriculture  and  pasture,  and  the  scenery,  where  the 
giant  rose-red  crags  of  the  granite  rise  among  the  reds  and 
greens  of  the  foliage,  is  highly  picturesque.  In  the  streams 
the  blue  lotus  flowers,  with  pampas  grasses,  and — as  Mr. 
Bent  assures  ns — papyrus ;  the  aloe,  the  yellow  everlasting, 
the  pink  bignonia,  the  red  Indian  shot,  the  osmunda,  and 
tree  fern,  and  tlte  white  flowers  of  the  sugar  tree,  he  also 
mentions ;  chillies,  capers,  rice,  and  monkey  nuts,  with  huge 
tomatoes,  appear  in  some  cases  to  show  the  introduction  of 
foreign  seeds  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  natives,  long  harassed  by  Matabele  raids,  have  taken 
refuge  on  the  granite  hill-tops.  They  are  expert  smiths, 
and  of  old  have  been  in  contact  with  civilisation  from  Asia. 
Their  diminutive  cattle  and  small  fowls  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  region  is  too  near  the  equator  to  be  favourable  to 
such  domestic  fauna.    For  them  there  have  been  hard  times 
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under  Matabele  tyranny,  and  hard  times  seem  still  in  store 
under  the  rough  rule  of  the  white  police. 

Traversing  the  greater  part  of  this  region,  Mr.  Bent 
returned  to  the  east  coast  by  the  notorious  Pungwe  route, 
finding  everywhere  in  the  uplands  of  Manicaland  a  rich 
country,  a  fine  climate,  and  a  population  happy  until  the 
white  man  settles  among  them.  In  the  valleys  he  found 
rank  vegetation  and  fever,  and  passed  finally  into  the 
dreaded  belt  of  '  fly-  country '  where  the  tsttse  still  abounds, 
where  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  swarm  in  the  rivers, 
where  lions  are  numerous,  and  the  gnu  and  the  zebra  stare  at 
the  traveUer  unmoved ;  buffaloes,  wild  pigs,  and  even  elephants, 
he  found  along  the  Pungwe,  which  is  a  muddy  stream  among 
mangrove  and  bamboo  swamps,  in  a  country  at  times  covered 
for  miles  with  water.  What  the  much-abused  Portuguese 
had  done,  before  they  were  lawlessly  attacked  by  British 
invaders,  may  be  judged  from  his  account  of  the  vegetable 
farms  and  comfortable  houses  of  Massi  Kessi.  That  the 
Portuguese  should  not  welcome  the  new  adventurers  or 
assist  them  to  enter  their  country  was  but  to  be  expected, 
seeing  how  insolent  was  their  first  behaviour.  The  country 
behind  the  Mozambique  littoral  has  been  Portuguese  ever 
since  1498  a.d.,  and  Matabeleland  was  reached  by  this  route 
in  1560  by  the  missionary  Gonzalo  de  Silveira,  whose  travels 
were  fortunately  written  before  he  was  murdered  by  the 
natives.  The  history  of  the  occupation  includes  many 
episodes  of  massacre  and  injustice  to  the  native  and  Arab 
inhabitants  near  the  gold  mines,  but  on  such  a  charge  we 
have  no  right  to  cast  the  first  stone  when  we  review  the 
history  of  our  own  African  colonies. 

Prom  this  sketch  of  the  country  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
equally  interesting  question  of  native  population ;  this  is 
one  not,  as  a  rule,  well  understood  in  England,  and  in 
treating  it  even  Mr.  Bent  makes  occasional  mistakes. 
The  population  of  South  Africa,  when  the  Dutch  arrived  in 
1652  A.D.,  and  even  a  century  ago,  when  the  British  conquest 
occurred,  was  mainly  Hottentot  and  Bushman.  The  first 
Kaffir  war  occurred  in  1819,  but  Bechuanaland  was  already 
then  inhabited  by  the  mild  and  peaceful  nation  with  which 
Moffat  and  Livingstone  made  friends.  The  Hottentot  belongs 
to  quite  a  different  race  from  that  of  the  Bechuanas,  Kaffirs, 
Zulus,  and  Basutos.  The  latter  are  branches  of  the  great 
Bantu  family  of  mankind,  covering  all  Southern  Africa^below 
the  equator.  The  Hottentots,  with  their  yellow  or  coffee- 
coloured  complexions,  small  figures,  oblique  eyes,  and  strange 
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agglutinative  dialects,  full  of  rarjiag  clicks,  remiuled  the 
early  Dutch  settlers,  as  they  have  reminded  later  travellers, 
of  the  Chinese.  The  growth  of  the  hair,  in  small  isolated 
tufts,  is,  however,  unlike  that  of  any  Asiatic  race.  The 
Hottentot  and  the  Bushman  are  probably  remote  branches 
of  one  original  stock,  and  have  much  in  language  and  in 
physical  peculiarities  in  common.  Neither  of  them  has  any 
racial  resemblance  to  the  negro,  except  the  intolerable  odour 
of  the  first,  from  which  it  is  said  that  the  Bushman  is  free. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  both  races  came  originally  from 
the  north-east,  and  the  Bushmen  have  traditions  of  a  yet 
earlier  unknown  race  which  preceded  them. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  quoting  second  hand 
that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  followed  authorities  who  said  that 
the  Hottentots  had  no  religion.  The  later  researches  of 
Hahn,  and  of  other  scholars,  have  shown  that  their  religious 
ideas,  though  vague  and  few,  were  like  those  of  the  Bantu 
about  to  be  described.  Their  deity,  Heitzi  Eibib,  lived  in 
'  a  great  hole  in  the  north ; '  they  prayed  also  to  their  dead 
fathers,  and  sang  rude  hymns  to  the  lightning ;  and  their 
superstitions  as  to  the  mantis  or  walking  loaf  are  well 
known.  A  peculiar  physical  conformation  among  Hottentot 
women,  called  the  tablier  SgypUen^  is  said  to  connect  them 
racially  with  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  are  also  fond  of 
adorning  their  bodies  with  red  lead,  and  the  hair  with  black 
lead;  and  this  kind  of  painting  was  common  among  the 
earliest  races  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Hottentot  physique  is  not  unlike  the  earliest  pure  Egyptian 
type,  but  the  language  is  not  recoguisably  connected  with 
that  of  the  Delta. 

The  Hottentots  were  a  brave,  cheerful,  lazy,  and  dirty 
race,  often  most  faithful  to  their  whito  masters,  but 
who  have  suffered  for  centuries  from  ill-usage  and  de- 
gradation, irom  brandy  and  injustice.  The  Eorannas,  on 
the  east,  have  been  almost  entirely  exterminated,  and  the 
Mamaquas  driven  into  the  western  deserts.  They  leave 
behind  them  a  considerable  Griqna  population,  born  of 
Dutch  fathers  and  Hottentot  mothers. 

The  little  Bushmen  have  always  created  much  interest 
among  anthropologists,  as  representing  man  in  his  earliest 
condition  as  a  mere  hunter.  Whether  they  were  from  the 
first  ages  diminutive  or  have  decreased  in  stature  through 
the  hardness  of  their  desert  privations  is  unknown.  They 
resemble  the  Hottentots,  and  the  tablier  is  usual  among  their 
women  and  believed  to  be  a  mark  of  race.    They  are  said  to 
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resemble  closely  ia  physique  the  Andaman  Islanders,  but 
their  history  is  unknown.  The  discovery  of  Bushman 
paintings  on  the  rocks  of  Manicaland  by  Mr.  Bent  is  new, 
and  interesting  as  marking  their  wide  diffusion.  Such 
drawings  also  exist  near  Vrijburg,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Bechuanaland ;  but  the  Bushmen  are  now  found  only  in  the 
Kalahari,  to  which  wilderness  stronger  tribes  drove  them 
out.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  nntameable  love  of  a 
wandering  hunter's  life,  for  their  skill  in  mimicry,  and  in 
painting  forms  of  men  and  beasts  in  led,  yellow,  and  black 
clay,  daubed  on  rocks,  as  well  as  for  their  strange  legends 
of  animals,  collected  by  Bleek,  and  their  arrows  poisoned 
from  the  spurge  or  the  venom  of  snakes.  At  one  time  they 
were  shot  like  game  by  the  Boers,  and  they  are  rarely  seen 
in  settled  lands. 

The  races  which  drove  out  these  earlier  peoples  were  Bantu 
races,  speaking  liquid  languages  which  had  no  clicks, 
although,  in  the  south-west,  Hottentot  influence  has  brought 
clicks  into  the  dialects  of  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs — the  laUer 
term  being  an  Arab  designation  meaning  ^  Pagans '  {Kdftr, 
pi.  Kufdr).  The  Bechuana,  spread  over  all  the  Transvaal 
and  Bechuanaland  proper,  are  of  inferior  physique  to  their 
brothers  of  Basutoland,  or  to  their  warlike  cousins  the  Zulus ; 
but  the  original  stock  is  the  same.  The  races  ai*e  much 
mingled,  and  the  Zulu,  Kaffir,  and  Hottentot  may  all  be 
seen  in  Kimberley.  There  is  Hottentot  blood  among  the 
Bechuana;  and  Mr.  Bent  repeats  a  suggestion  which  has 
commended  itself  to  other  travellers  as  well,  that  there  may 
also  be  traces  of  an  Arab  admixture  to  some  small  extent. 

The  pure  Muchuana  is  not,  as  Mr.  Bent  somewhat  loosely 
calls  him,  a  negro.  The  head  is  better  shaped  and  more 
intelligent,  the  features  are  finer,  and  the  hair  less  woolly. 
The  colour  is  often  very  dark,  but  never  really  black.  Negroes 
are  only  found  among  the  captives  of  Matabele  raids  from  the 
Zambesi.  But  the  Bechuana  have  the  negro  odour;  and  the 
three  nastiest  things  in  South  Africa  are :  Cape  brandy, 
colonial  swagger,  and  the  native  smell.  The  name  Mu- 
chuana— in  the  plural  Bechuana — is  pronounced  with  the 
soft  sound,  like  the  Italian  c,  and  has  nothingto  do  with  that 
of  the  Baquena,  or  ^  Crocodile  people,'  though  English  people 
persist  in  speaking  of  Bequeanas.  It  seems  perhaps  to  come 
from  chuanaj  ^  black,'  as  meaning  a  dark  people,  in  contrast 
to  the  yellow  or  coffee-coloured  Hottentots ;  yet  Mr.  Bent 
asserts  that  the  word  has  no  meaning  in  native  speech. 

The  most  important  question  regarding  this  mild  and  in- 
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telligent  native  race,  who  have  beea  wronged  and  robbed  by 
the  white  man,  because  he  has  found  it  safe  so  to  treat  them, 
is  that  of  their  government  and  laws.  Each  tribe  has  its  king 
or  chief,  who  appoints,  from  his  own  family,  themler  of  each 
of  the  settlements  within  his  borders.  The  local  chief 
assigns  the  mealie  lands  among  his  followers;  but  he  has 
no  power  to  disturb  so  long  as  these  are  tilled.  The  land 
belongs  not  to  king  or  chief,  but  to  the  tribe.  Cultivation  is 
the  only  individual  title,  and  no  dispossession  is  lawful  save 
by  the  consent  of  all.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  grants  made 
by  kings  to  white  men,  either  through  fraud  or  by  aid  of 
brandy,  are  unlawful.  For  the  king  could  only  assign  such 
lands  if  they  were  vacant,  or  if  it  were  proved  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribe  was  given,  through  the  local  chiefs  in  a 
general  assembly.  It  is  ill  to  argue  with  the  wolf ;  but  the 
land  speculator  who  claims  on  such  documents  is  but  cloak- 
ing robbery,  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  firearms,  to  the  ruin 
of  native  settlements  which  depend  on  the  watei*s  he  seizes. 
^  Dry  farms '  do  not  fetch  a  high  price,  but  farms  along 
rivers  have  never  willingly  been  resigned  by  native  tribes. 
The  deliberations  which  give  force  to  native  resolutions  are 
tedious  and  lengthy,  but  the  speeches  made  on  such  occa- 
sions are  remarkable  for  their  eloquence,  outspoken  honesty, 
shrewdness  of  judgement,  and  love  of  justice.  The  native 
often  stands  higher  in  the  scale  of  true  civilisation  than  the 
white  brigand  who,  because  he  knows  of  guns  and  railways, 
of  newspapers  and  brandy,  regards  with  contempt  a  people 
whose  simple  integrity  rebukes  his  cunning.  Popular 
government  was  known  to  the  Bechuana,  in  its  native  form, 
long  before  commissioners  appeared,  or  Yolksraads  were 
voted  into  power.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  individual 
does  not  vote,  but  expresses  his  opinion  to  his  chief — the 
youngest  man  speaking  first,  as  on  a  court  martial  at  home 
— and  that  the  chiefs,  the  youngest  first,  communicate  the 
opinions  they  so  form  to  the  king,  in  the  great  council  of 
the  tribe.  A  king  who  disregards  the  general  wishes  soon 
finds  his  tribe  diminishing ;  for,  without  any  violent  revolt, 
the  families  melt  away,  to  join  some  other  leader  famous  for 
his  justice  or  his  valour.  The  white  land-gambler,  with  his 
bogus  treaty,  is  not  only  glad  to  see  such  retreat,  but  assists 
it,  by  stealing  cattle,  interfering  with  women,  and  shooting 
those  who  resent  his  unjust  deeds.  This,  then,  is  the 
^  natural  law,'  by  which,  as  Cape  politicians  assure  us,  the 
black  race  retreats  before  the  white — not  before  the  civilised 
•^-man.      Brandy,  disease,  and  injustice  follow  in  his  train. 
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There  is  no  more  pitiable  sight  than  to  see  the  scion  of  a 
good  English  family  paying  native  wages  in  brandy,  from 
behind  the  counter  of  the  store.  The  degradation  which 
ensues  is  not  confined  to  the  natives  ;  and  a  half-bred  race 
of  weak  physique  makes  its  appearance,  which  inherits  the 
vices  of  both  parents.  Not  that  the  native  is  naturally 
either  sober  or  moral,  for  Kaffir  beer  was  drunk  by  all  who 
could  get  it,  and  morality  has  never  been  highly  esteemed ; 
but  because  'Cape  smoke'  is  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
alcoholic  drinks;  and  because  the  dissolution  of  native 
society,  under  powerless  chiefs,  leads  to  frightful  excesses, 
which  leave  their  mark  on  tribes  now  decimated  by  disease. 
The  ruin  of  the  forests,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  game, 
also  rob  the  native  of  his  food  supply ;  for  the  Bantu  are 
great  flesh-eaters.  Thus,  affcer  the  campaign  of  1885,  the 
Batlaping  tribe,  along  the  Hartz  River,  was  stricken  with 
famine,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Englishmen  willing  but 
powerless  to  assist ;  and  deprived  of  its  lands  by  a  commission 
ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  requisites  of  native  life,  to  be 
shut  into  districts  where  life  was  impossible  to  the  native,  in 
order  that  white  men  with  '  concessions '  might  enjoy  the  fat 
of  the  land.  The  food  of  the  Bechuana,  when  Kaffir  corn 
fails,  and  game  is  not  found,  consists  of  locusts,  caterpillars, 
mice,  and  the  berries  of  the  moretlwa.  Salt  they  eat  greedily 
in  preference  to  sugar.  Fish  they  rarely  eat,  though  Bat* 
laping  means  '  the  fish  people '  of  the  Hartz.  Beer  is  the 
national  drink  of  modern  Africa,  as  it  was  of  ancient  Egypt, 
P'Ud  IS  often  drunk  to  great  excess. 

We  must  not  be  tempted  to  dwell  too  long  on  Bechuana 
religion,  though  the  Cape  Blue-books,  and  accounts  of 
officers,  shed  much  light  on  the  subject.  Some  are  now 
Christians  by  profession,  and  some  by  conviction,  the  sincerity 
of  which  is  evinced  by  a  noble  life.  The  old  ideas  were 
vague.  MorimOy  the  great  spirit,  was  undefined ;  and  the 
term  also  applies  to  ancestral  ghosts,  propitiated  with 
offerings  of  beer.  The  old  Chaldean  theory  of  a  firmament, 
and  of  a  sun  travelling  through  the  earth,  exists,  with  belief 
in  black  and  white  magic,  in  charms,  ordeals,  medicine-men, 
and  memorial  stones  piled  up  or  set  in  trees.  There  are 
sacrifices  for  rain  on  the  hills  ;  and  men  kneel  before  great 
trees,  calling  to  Morimo  for  food.  There  are  curious 
flogging  ceremonies  (at  the  Boguera  feasts),  when  boys  are 
circumcised,  and  initiated,  on  reaching  early  youth;  and 
secret  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  (called  the  Boyali  rites),  to 
which  men  are  not    admitted.     Kgama,  the    first  great 
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Christian  chief,  was  the  first  who  dared  to  marry  a  wife  not 
subjected  to  Boyali ;  and  it  was  said  (but  proved  untrue)  that 
he  would  have  no  children.  The  rites  at  marriage  and 
burial  are  also  of  interest,  the  harvest-festivals  of  dancing 
to  rude  music,  and  the  feast  of  general  license,  like  the  old 
Saturnalia.  The  soul,  called  Moya  or  ^  breath,'  is  said  (in 
the  case  of  chiefs,  at  least)  to  pass  into  certain  beasts ;  and 
the  superstitions  concerning  such  animals  are  a  marked 
feature  in  native  belief. 

Each  tribe  has  its  Sehogay  or  '  thing  to  shun,'  after  which 
the  tribe  may  be  named,  and  to  which  it  is  said  to  bina,  or 
'dance.'  Thus  the  crocodile  (hwena)  is  shunned  by  the 
Baquena,  and  the  lion  {tao)  by  the  Batuana,  or  '  lion  folk.' 
Mr.  Bent  found  the  same  belief  among  Mtoko's  people  in 
Mashonaland,  who  say  that  ancestral  spirits  dwell  in  certain 
ghostly  lions,  as  among  Zulus  in  snakes  found  near  chiefs' 
tombs.  The  Sehoga  of  the  Bamangwato  is  the  duiker 
antelope,  and  of  the  Batlaping  the  fish  (tlajn).  Others  may 
not  look  at  a  quagga  or  zebra ;  and  the  Matabele  shun  the 
hippopotamus.  Such  ideas  are  found  among  savages  all  over 
the  world,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  beast-worship  of 
the  ignorant  lower  classes  in  ancient  Egypt,  which  was 
unknown  among  Semitic  races. 

The  Bechuana  are  a  cheerful  race,  and  the  native  children, 
playing  with  toy  kraals  and  mud  oxen,  are  very  lively. 
There  are  four  social  grades — king,  chief,  ploughman,  and 
herdsman,  besides  the  Makalahari,  or  hunter  vassals,,  who 
are  not  Bushmen,  as  Mr.  Bent,  in  common  with  others, 
imagines,  but  only  the  poorer  tribesmen  living  in  the  bush 
and  hunting  for  themselves  and  for  the  king.  As  regards 
dress,  it  is  European  up  to  the  borders  of  Matabeleland, 
Scottish  missionaries  having  introduced  the  plaid  and  the 
*  Tam  o'  Shanter '  bonnet,  with  cotton  gowns  from  Man- 
chester. Yet  in  outlying  villages  the  beautifully  sewed 
karosses  of  skin  are  still  to  be  seen,  while  beads  are  still 
much  worn  by  women,  and  native  straw  hats  by  men. 

Beyond  the  Bechuana  country  Mr.  Bent  found  the 
Makalaka  arrayed  in  nothing  save  the  small  apron  of 
decency ;  yet,  aa  usual  among  savages,  much  given  to  adorn- 
ment by  shining  necklaces,  earrings,  and  bracelets,  with 
fashions  of  the  hair  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  and  tattooings  of 
the  body  due  to  superstitious  ideas. 

The  Sechuana  language  is  liquid  and  melodious.  It  is  a 
dialect  of  the  great  Bantu  family,  which  is  said  to  be 
remotely  connected  with  those  of  North  Africa.    In  struc- 
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tare  and  in  vocabalarv  it  is  unlike  any  Asiatic  tongue,  but 
the  great  diflSculty  in  studying  African  languages  compa- 
ratively lies  in  the  rapid  changes  known  to  be  constantly 
occurring  among  tribes  separated  by  great  distances  and 
wholly  illiterate.  That  the  Bechuana  came  from  the  north- 
east is  shown  by  the  oflFering  of  first  fruits  by  their  chiefs 
to  the  ancestral  stock  of  the  Bahrutzi  in  the  Transvaal. 
They  easily  acquire  Dutch  and  English,  and  Montsiwa's 
sons  can  write  the  latter,  and  can  even  draw  maps  of  their 
country. 

The  native  villages  of  neat  huts,  thatched,  and  with 
round  walls  of  clay,  number  some  two  thousand  dwellings  on 
an  average  in  any  important  kraal,  with  cattle-yards  and 
screens  of  thorn.  The  cultivation  of  the  mealie  gardens, 
which  used  to  be  done  with  the  hoe  by  the  women,  is  now 
performed  by  oxen  in  English  ploughs  among  the  more 
prosperous  tribes.  Before  the  disastrous  days  of  1883,  when 
freebooters  invaded  the  present  Crown  Colony,  the  Batlaping 
had  a  regular  trade  with  Kimberley,  and  natives  even  came 
from  Mashonaland  to  earn  the  price  of  a  wife  at  home ;  but 
such  trade  was  ruined,  never  more  to  be  revived,  when  the 
white  farmers  settled  in  the  country. 

The  Crown  Colony  was  the  home  of  two  great  tribes — 
the  Batlaping,  now  ruined  by  their  drunken  chief,  and  the 
Barolong,  under  Montsiwa,  to  whom  England  owes  some- 
thing, and  for  whom  little  has  been  done  in  return.  This 
remarkably  shrewd  and  sturdy  old  chief  held  on  to  his 
possessions,  and  stood  siege  by  the  Boers,  remaining  faithful 
to  *  the  great  Queen*  at  a  time  when  it  was  declared  in  Par- 
liament impossible  that  a  British  expedition  could  reach  his 
country.  Sir  Charles  Warren  eflFected  his  relief,  and  the 
boundary  laid  down  for  him  on  the  east  satisfied  his  de- 
mands ;  but  the  Cape  Government  seems  to  have  owed  him 
a  grudge,  and  has  paid  it  by  erecting  a  township  close  to 
his  capital  against  his  wishes.  When  Mr.  Bent  derides  the 
poor  aged  man,  in  his  disappointment  and  illness,  receiving 
the  miserable  pittance  allotted  in  exchange  for  loss  of  lands 
and  herds,  he  shows  that  he  does  not  know  Montsiwa's  past 
history  very  well,  and  never  saw  him  in  the  days  when  he 
was  truly  great. 

Beyond  the  Crown  Colony  Batuen  has,  it  appears,  now 
succeeded  his  somewhat  weak  father;  but  the  boundary 
dispute  to  which  Mr.  Bent  refers  is  not  a  new  question  due 
to  civilised  influence.  The  Bechuana  have  always  been 
particular  in  defining  boundaries,  and  this  very  question 
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was  a  source  of  trouble  before  1884.  Next  to  tlie  tribe  of 
Batuen,  whose  town  is  Kanja,  and  who  are  called  Baug- 
waketzi,  come  the  Baquena,  under  the  aged  Sechele,  at 
Molopololi.  This  chief,  tiiough  shrewd  and  progpressive, 
has  always  been  shiftj,  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
was  always  suspected.  He  is  now  a  wreck,  in  the  midst  of 
his  grotesque  assortment  of  civilised  toys. 

A  very  different  man  is  the  famous  Kgama  (^  the  harte- 
'beest'),  chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  South  Africa.  His  courage  has  kept  the 
Matabele  away  from  the  Soutli.  His  paternal  kindness  to 
his  'children,'  his  justice,  honesty,  and  shrewdness,  Mr. 
Bent  acknowledges.  He  has  been  a  sincere  Christian  from 
his  youth,  and  his  story,  told  by  Mr.  J.  Mackenzie  in  '  Ten 
*  Years  beyond  the  Orange  River,'  is  most  interesting ;  for 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  and  upright  man, 
and  the  happiness  of  this  tribe  during  his  long  reign  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  practical  teaching  of  John  Macken- 
zie,  the  successor  on  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Moffat 
fell,  and  whose  influence  in  Bechuanaland  has  been  so  great 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  expected  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
policemen  and  a  flag,  to  rule  this  enormous  tract,  without 
money  or  physical  force,  in  the  face  of  the  armed  freebooters 
trespassing  from  the  Transvaal — a  belief  in  the  *  one  man  ' 
which  cost  not  only  the  Bechuanaland  expedition,  but  also, 
in  other  lands,  the  lives  of  Palmer  and  of  Gordon. 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  in  regarding  the  prohibition 
of  drink  by  Kgama  as  intolerant.  He  has  had  bitter  ex- 
perience of  its  effects  among  the  southern  tribes.  In  his 
own  words, '  Beer  is  the  source  of  all  quarrels  and  disputes. 
'  I  will  stop  it.'  It  is  among  the  scandals  of  our  present 
occupation  that  drink  shops,  where  natives  obtain  liquor 
(though  against  the  law),  appeared,  contrary  to  the  enact« 
ments  of  chiefs  like  Montsiwa,  as  soon  as  the  British  rule 
was  established.  It  may  be  urged  by  politicians  in  a  country 
where  votes  must  be  regarded  and  where  drunkenness  is  rife 
among  Europeans,  that  prohibition  is  not  possible ;  but  there 
are  instances  among  North  American  States  which  show 
that  such  laws  can  be  enforced  by  civilised  nations.  At 
present  British  governors  proclaim  their  inability  to  do  that 
which  Bechuana  chiefs  have  really  effected. 

The  reign  of  K^ama  draws  to  a  close,  for  he  is  now  sixty- 
five  years  old.  What  may  be  the  fate  of  his  tribe  hereafter 
is  unseen,  but  his  name  will  long  be  remembered.  Like 
Saul,  he  has  cut  off  the  witches  from  the  land,  and  he  has 
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established  peace  and  just  goyernmeut  and  general  sobriety. 
He  lias  brought  five  hondred  ploughs  into  his  country,  and 
has  maintained  its  freedom  against  Boers  and  Zulus  alike. 
The  prohibition  of  drink  is  directly  due  to  missionary  in- 
fluence, and  the  Bechuana  owe  much  to  the  shrewd  and 
kindly  Scots  of  Kuruman,  who  were  their  teachers  before 
the  land  speculators  ventured  so  far  north.  The  enthusiasm 
for  England,  which  led  all  these  chiefs  to  offer  land  (even 
though  it  were  but  waterless  desert)  to  English  settlers, 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Queen,  was  due  to  the  character 
of  the  Englishmen  whom  first  they  encountered  as  friends. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  what  Mr.  Mackenzie  said  to 
the  British  Association  on  this  subject  in  1888  :^ 

'  It  is  ooe  thing  to  hurry  over  a  wide  region  with  a  European  flag. .  .  . 
It  is  quite  another  thing  ...  by  protracted  and  friendly  intercourse  of 
European  subjects  with  the  native  people  of  a  country,  to  obtain  so 
much  of  their  confidence  and  their  esteem  that  tliey  invite  you  to  enter 
their  country  as  a  protecting  power  ....  The  men  who  (did  this) 
never  used  their  influence  with  chiefs  and  people  to  obtain  land  for 
themselves.  Their  landed  possession ,  in  the  country  of  their  adoption, 
is  the  grave  in  which  they  or  their  children  lie.* 

Entering  Matabeleland,  we  come  to  a  very  different  social 
condition — a  fierce  military  tyranny  under  a  tyrant  who  is 
the  slave  of  fear  and  superstition.  It  is  more  than  seventy 
years  since  Mosilikazi  fled  from  the  wrath  of  King  Chaka  in 
Zululand  with  a  large  horde  which  devastated  the  Transvaal 
and  Bechuanaland,  but  which  was  repulsed  in  1823  by  the 
firearms  of  the  Griquas  at  Kuruman.  This  horde,  which 
the  Bechuanas  called  Matabele  or  '  naked  men,'  then  split 
up;  the  Bataung  attacked  Basutoland,  and  the  Mantatis 
marched  north,  wasting  as  they  went,  till  Mosilikazi  found 
the  fine  country  now  called  Matabeleland,  where  the  Zulus 
became  masters  of  the  Bechuana  tribes,  whom  they  called 
Makalaka  or  ^ruined  people.'  Here  Mosilikazi  died,  and 
Lobengula,  the  present  king,  acceded  in  1870.*  His  reign 
has  been  signalised  by  continual  expeditions  to  east  and 
west,  preying  on  the  now  extinct  Makalolo  and  on  the 
Makalaka.  The  old  Zulu  system  is  maintained,  but  the 
forces  are  recruited  with  captives  taken  as  boys  from  the 
tribes  laid  waste ;  and  the  early  spirit  of  this  warlike  tribe 


*  Lobengula  is  not  the  son  of  the  queen,  who  would  be  the  true  heir, 
but  of  another  of  Mosilikazi*s  wives.  He  was  adopted  by  the  queen 
and  made  heir,  when  the  true  prince — Kuruman — was  executed  by 
his  {athcr*s  order. 
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Las  somewliat  decayed,  so  that  recently  an  impi  has  returned 
to  the  king  defeated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lobengnla  looks  with  suspicion  on 
the  advance  to  Mashonaland,  which  he  has  so  long  prevented, 
and  that  he  foresees  its  inevitable  results.  The  Matabele  were 
on  good  terms  with  Moffat,  to  whom  they  sent  a  deputation 
in  1828,  and  who  visited  them  in  1854.  They  allowed  a 
respected  colonist,  Mr.  S.  Edwards,  to  settle  at  the  Tati  gold 
fields  long  ago,  but  traders  generally  have  been  very  jealously 
watched.  In  1885  Captain  Haynes,  E.E.,  journeyed  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  as  Sir  C.  Warren's  representative,  to  Gubuluwayo, 
the  king's  kraal,  and  was  well  received.  Since  that  time  the 
Matabele  have  been  friendly  to  England,  and  have  granted 
to  the  South  Africa  Company  the  right  to  search  for 
minerals  in  Mashonaland,  though  it  appears  not  to  be  clear 
whether  rights  to  mark  out  farms  have  also  been  obtained. 
Captain  Haynes  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  and  of  the  monarch  whose  titles  it 
requires  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  herald  to  proclaim  each 
morning — a  custom  which  Dos  Santos  mentions  in  Manica- 
land  as  early  as  1684.  Surrounded  by  wives  and  witch- 
doctors — of  whom  the  chief  wizard  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
white  men — Lobengnla  spends  most  of  his  time  in  brewing 
magic  potions,  and  in  receiving  reports  fx*om  the  village 
Indunas,  and  dealing  out  barbarous  punishments.  It  is  said 
that  the  Matabele  have  explored  beyond  the  Zambesi,  and 
have  found  a  country  to  which  they  would  willingly  retire, 
but  that  they  are  unable  to  take  their  cattle  over  the  river. 
Perhaps  it  might  in  the  future  be  possible  to  build  a  gold 
bridge  for  a  flying  foe  by  establishing  ferries ;  but  at  present 
the  Matabele  are  too  strong  for  the  scattered  white  popula- 
tion of  Mashonaland,  and  Lobengnla  receives  a  subsidy  of 
lOOZ.  per  month — tribute  from  the  South  Africa  Company. 
The  line  of  advance  from  Kgama's  country  to  Mashonaland 
might,  in  war  time,  be  easily  cut,  and  if  it  has  already  been 
found  very  difficult  to  provision  so  remote  a  post  as  Fort 
Salisbury  in  time  of  peace,  the  difficulty  of  its  relief  in  case 
of  a  Matabele  war  may  be  judged. 

The  Makalaka  of  Mashonaland,  so  long  harried  by  these 
Zulu  tyrants,  are  a  timid  folk,  who  are,  however,  further 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  other  tribes,  having  long  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  Vt^  ith  the 
latter  they  still  carry  on,  to  a  small  degree,  the  old  trade  in 
alluvial  gold,  brought  down  in  quills.  They  can  raise 
copper,  and  the  iron  smelting  is  a  monopoly  of  certain  families 
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of  native  smiths.  They  have  learned  to  make  cotton  gar- 
ments, and  the  Portuguese  found  them  mining  for  gold  in 
the  quartz  reefs.  Mr.  Bent  speaks  of  them  as  honest  and 
courteous ;  but  it  is  sad  to  find  that  they  were  surly  and 
suspicious  near  the  British  settlements  of  Fort  Salisbury  and 
TJmtali.  Near  the  former  a  native  kraal  has  already  been 
burned  for  cattle  stealing,  and  a  white  man  has  been 
murdered.  Mr.  Benfc  describes  the  iron  piano-like  instru- 
ment of  their  music,  similar  to  that  of  other  tribes  north  of 
the  Zambesi,  and  their  game  played  by  moving  stones  in  and 
out  of  rows  of  sixty  holes  in  the  ground,  which  resembles  the 
mankala  game  of  Arab  shepherd  boys,  and  may  not  im- 
possibly have  been  learned  from  the  Arabs. 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  Bent's  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Mashonaland,  which  are  certainly  older 
than  the  Portuguese  conquest,  and  represent  the  only  traces 
of  ancient  civilisation  as  yet  found  in  South  Africa.  He  has 
done  good  work  for  the  cause  of  exploration,  and  has  shown 
courage  in  undergoing  fatigue,  privation,  fever,  and  perhaps 
some  danger;  and  he  writes  with  modesty  and  prudence. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  descriptions  are  at  times 
BO  obscure  as  to  be  difficult  to  understand,  even  by  aid  of 
the  excellent  plans  which  he  furnishes.  His  archaeology  is 
weak ;  and  the  quotation  of  so  obsolete  an  authority  as 
Montfaucon,  or  of  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  who  ere  themselves 
popular  retailers  of  second  hand  knowledge,  is  not  likely  to 
carry  weight. 

As  much  good  work,  no  doubt,  still  lies  in  store,  which 
Mr.  Bent  may  be  expected  to  accomplish,  it  is  well  to  say 
that  writings  which  have  permanent  value  might  be  expected 
to  rise  above  the  fashionable  slang  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bent 
should  bear  in  mind  the  terrible  French  dictum — le  style  c^est 
Vhomme. 

The  ruins  in  question  are  not  new  discoveries,  though  they 
have  never  before  been  excavated.  They  are  mentioned  by 
early  Portuguese  writers,  and  have  long  been  known,  at 
Tati  and  elsewhere,  to  hunters  and  settlers.  They  were 
visited  by  Herr  Mauch  in  1871,  and  their  legend  forms  the 
basis  of  the  novel  called  *  King  Solomon's  Mines.'  Although 
the  name  Zimbabwe  is  commonly  applied  to  the  finest 
example,  south-east  of  Fort  Victoria,  this  is  not  a  local 
name,  but  is  applied  by  the  natives  to  many  such  ruins.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  gives  the  word  as  Jfa-Zimftaoe,  and  the  Portuguese 
spelt  it  Zimhoe.  It  is  possibly  connected  with  the  Sechuana 
vv'ord  Seolo  for  a  *  shelter.'    The  yuins^  consisting^  of  round 
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enclosures  vrith  very  thick  walls,  made  of  small  drjstone 
granite  courses,  arranged  with  considerable  regularity,  are 
found  wherever  there  are  remains  of  ancient  gold  mines,  and 
appear  to  be  clearly  the  relics  of  former  forts,  intended  to 
protect  the  traders  or  the  miners,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  were  built  by  the  natives,  although  stone  krantzes 
(or  strongholds  on  the  hills)  of  inferior  workmanship  are 
common  in  both  Bechuanaland  and  Manicaland,  which  were 
certainly  made  as  defences  against  the  Zulus.  The  native 
tradition  assigns  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  to  white  men,  who 
came  long  ago  for  the  gold.  If  native  tribes  were  strong 
and  warlike,  and  the  traders  without  firearms,  it  is  possible 
that  such  fortresses  may  have  been  necessary  for  defence 
against  them;  but  they  would  rather  seem  to  have  been 
erected  against  some  civilised  race  like  the  Portuguese,  by 
the  Arab  chiefs,  whom  the  latter  found  in  possession  of  the 
gold-bearing  region.  Dos  Santos,  in  1689,  describes  these 
ruins,  and  speaks  of  a  Zimboe  on  a  mountain  (whereabouts  is 
not  clearly  stated),  to  which  the  native  king  went  yearly,  at 
the  first  new  moon  in  September,  to  visit  the  ancestral 
tombs.  For  eight  days  the  people  danced  and  drank  beer, 
in  honour  of  the  Mozimos  or  ancestral  spirits  (the  Sechuana 
Modimo)y  and  a  witch  doctor  was  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  dead  king,  and' to  prophesy  to  the  living 
monarch. 

De  Barros,  in  1552,  also  describes  these  ruined  stations 
more  exactly,  and  speaks  of  an  inscription,  which  has  not, 
however,  been  found.  The  Arabs  stated  that  the  buildings 
were  very  ancient,  and  had  been  erected  to  protect  the  gold 
mines.  Alvarez  (wrongly  quoted  by  Mr.  Bent  as  Leo 
Africanus)  attributes  them  to  the  devil.  A  letter  now  in 
Lisbon,  dating  1721  a.d.,  repeats  the  earlier  accounts;  and 
the  natives  say  that  the  white  men  were  poisoned  by  the 
black  men — a  story  which,  if  it  has  any  foundation,  can 
hardly  be  very  ancient  among  African  migratory  peoples. 
There  is  so  far  no  evidence  that  the  buildings  need  be 
regarded  as  very  much  older  than  the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement  on  the  east  coast,  about  1500  a.d. 

The  popular  legend  that  these  gold  mines  represent  the 
Land  of  Ophir  and  the  home  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was 
taken  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  latter  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  by  them  from  the  Arabs.  All  alike  seem 
to  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  Old  Testament  geo- 
graphy. It  is  agreed  by  scholars,  such  as  Lenormant,  Canon 
J^awlinsoii,  and  others,  that  Ophir  and  Sheba  were  in  SoutV 
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ern  Arabia,  near  Yemen,  as  is  indeed  very  clearly  stated  in 
the  Bible.*  Conto,  a  Portuguese  writer,  however,  says  (as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bent),  that  from  these  mines  '  the  Queen  of 
^  Sheba  took  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  which  she  went  to 
*  offer  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  it  is  Ophir ;  for  the 
<  Kaffirs  call  it  Fur,  and  the  Moors  (that  is,  the  Arabs)  A  fur.* 
This  is  the  basis  of  an  absurd  theory,  to  which,  however,  Mr. 
Bent  does  not  commit  himself.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  Talmudic  tales  about  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
{Belkts),  which  are  repeated  in  the  Kor&n  and  in  the  Moslem 
commentaries  on  the  same,  were  known  in  Arabia  before 
Muhammad's  time.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Arabs,  who 
80  localised  the  legend,  were  settled  in  this  region  before  the 
era  of  Islam ;  and  no  traces  of  Moslem  belief  seem  to  have 
been  found.  But  wherever  the  idea  was  first  propagated,  it 
is  certain  that  it  has  no  foundation,  and  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  was  a  Yemenite  princess. 

With  the  theories  of  Mr.  Swan,  to  which  Mr.  Bent 
partially  subscribes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  at  any  length. 
He  sees  in  these  ruins  the  remains  of  temples  of  Phoenician 
star-worshippers,  and  is  a  believer  in  esoteric  architecture,  in 
the  star  orientation  of  Greek  temples,  and  in  other  equally 
problematical  theories  of  a  certain  class  of  antiquarians.  It 
is  fortunate  for  those  who  spend  time  in  tracing  the  relation 
of  buildings  to  the  transit  of  stars  that  the  sky  is  full  of  stars 
from  which  to  select.  Mr.  Swan  honestly  admits  that  he 
cannot  make  his  theoretic  lines  fit  with  any  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  nor  were  the  stars  best  known  to  Arabs  and 
Phoenicians  here  visible.  Those  who  have  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  antiquity  know  that  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions of  early  races  were  rude  and  simple ;  that  esoteric 
architecture  is  a  modem  craze ;  that  the  standards  of  ancient 
measurement,  linear  or  angular,  were  as  a  rule  extremely 
imperfect ;  and  that  the  new  theory  of  orientation  of  Greek 
temples  rests  on  the  false  basis  of  a  supposed  Solar  year ;  for 
the  Greek  year,  which  determined  the  incidence  of  festivals 
on  certain  days  of  the  month,  was,  as  all  scholars  know  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  a  Lunar  year,  which  had  no 
sidereal  connexion. 

There  is  a  curious  circular  tower  at  the  large  Zimbabwe 
ruin,  where  Mr.  Bent  made  excavations,  which  he  compares 
with  the  nouraghs  of  Sardinia,  with  the  pillars  of  Hierapolis, 
and  with  the  sacred  cone  of  Ashtoreth  in  Phoenician  temples. 

♦  Gen.  X  28,  20. 
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There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  the  worship  of  towers  by 
the  ancients,  in  which  some  followers  of  Briant  still  believe. 
The  nouraghs  are  hollow,  and  not,  like  the  Zimbabwe  tower, 
solid  ;  and  it  is  nnknown  when  or  by  whom  they  were 
built.  The  refage  towers  of  the  Afghans  might  be  quite  as 
well  compared.  Nor  is  a  tower  the  same  thing  as  a  pillar, 
sach  as  Pho9nician  and  Arab  hermits  (like  those  of  India) 
used  to  ascend,  long  before  St.  Simon  Sfcylites  copied  their 
custom.  Nor,  again,  is  it  the  same  thing  as  the  cones,  found 
in  Cypriote  and  other  temples,  which  the  priests  anointed 
at  certain  festivals.  There  are,  indeed,  several  ^altars' 
shown  on  Mr^  Bent's  plans ;  but  when  we  investigate  his 
descriptions,  it  appears  that  most  of  these  are  '  restorations,' 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Swan's  theories;  that  one  is  a 
*  heap  of  rubbish '  where  the  explorers  *  fancied '  there  might 
have  been  an  altar;  and  that  the  one  remaining — which  is 
not  fully  described — ^bore  appafently  no  distinct  marks  of 
having  served  such  a  purpose.  These  theories  are  there- 
fore not  much  in  advance  of  those  of  Herr  Mauch,  which  the 
explorers  condemn ;  and  the  opinion  of  Holub,  supported  by 
the  passages  from  early  writers  alreadv  mentioned,  gives  no 
doubt  the  true  explanation — namely,  that  the  buildings  are 
forts  to  protect  the  mines.  Mr.  Bent  compares  the  curious 
buildings  in  Malta  called  Hagiar  Kem,  which  are  of  unknown 
origin.  They  are  built  of  very  large  masonry,  quite  different 
from  that  of  Zimbabwe,  and  they  differ  entirely  in  plan  and 
details.  An  altar  or  table  does,  indeed,  occur  in  this  case, 
but  it  is  unknown  when  or  by  whom  the  Hagiar  Kem  ruins 
were  built.  The  fact  that  a  building  is  rudely  circular  does 
not  prove  that  it  was  a  temple,  without  other  evidence ;  for 
the  circle  is  the  easiest  of  all  forms  for  primitive  man  to 
describe,  and  circular  plans  belong  to  council-places,  to  hut- 
circles,  and  to  fortresses,  as  well  as  to  places  of  early 
worship.  The  rude  plan  of  the  Zimbabwes  does  not  recall 
that  of  any  known  Phoenician  or  Asiatic  temple,  though  at 
Mecca  and  elsewhere  the  Arabs  have,  from  a  remote  i>eriod, 
worshipped  in  circles  of  menhirs.  The  natives  were  found 
still  sacrificing  at  the  great  Zimbabwe  by  Herr  Mauch  in 
1871 ;  but  this  was  probably  because  it  was  an  ancient  place 
of  royal  sepulture,  as  already  described,  although  Mr.  Bent 
did  not  light  on  any  tombs  still  existing. 

From  theory  we  turn,  therefore,  to  consider  the  history  of 
the  region,  the  details  of  the  principal  site  (Great  Zimbabwe), 
p.nd  the  Qhi^rt|.cter  of  the  omainent,  pottery,  weapons,  and 
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other  such  discoveries,  all  of  which  have  primarj  importance 
in  judging  of  the  probable  history  of  the  ruins. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  early  as  the  second  century  (a.d.) 
the  Yemenite  merchants,  at  a  time  when  South  Arabia  was 
famous  for  its  riches  and  its  trade  with  Borne,  India,  and 
Africa^  had  reached  the  Zambesi  mouths,  and  had  begun  to 
obtain  gold  from  natives  of  ihe  interior.  Yet  earlier 
Agatharchides  (about  146  B.C. ;  see  ^  De  Mare  ^rythrseo,'  102) 
speaks  of  the  wealth  of  Arabia :  of  vases  and  utensils  in 
gold  and  silver,  beds  and  tripods  of  silver,  rich  furniture, 
pillars  plated  with  gold,  doorways  set  with  precious  stones, 
and  ivory.  The  Arabs  built  stone  towns,  and  even  churches, 
before  Muhammad's  time,  and  were  early  able  to  write ;  for 
the  popular  impression  that  they  were  all  nomads  living  in 
deserts  is  contradicted  by  the  remains  of  their  early  great- 
ness (when  they  were  bold  traders  by  sea  and  land)  and  by 
the  notices  of  classic  writers.  But  it  was  not  from  Africa 
alone  that  they  thus  early  obtained  ivory  and  gold.  The 
latter  existed  in  all  parts  of  ancient  Asia,  and  the  Indian 
trade  brought  to  Yemen,  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
not  only  gold  and  ivory,  but  amber,  sapphires,  pearls,  per- 
fumes, cotton,  and  silk  from  China. 

By  35  A.D.,  however,  Kharabit,  the  Yemenite  king,  possessed 
a  long  reach  of  the  East  African  coast.  The  early  Moslem 
writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  speak  of  Sofdlat 
edh  Dhahdbf  *  The  Lowlands  of  the  Gold,'  being  the  settle- 
ment so  called,  on  the  coast  south  of  the  Pungwe  Biver, 
where  the  Portuguese  founded  a  town  in  1506.  "When 
Yasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  and  reached  Natal  in 
1497  A.D.,  he  found  Arab  pilots  in  these  waters,  and  the 
Portuguese  found  the  inland  regions  of  the  Monomotapa 
monarch  ruled  by  Arabs,  or — as  they  called  them,  from 
knowledge  of  the  race  nearer  home — by  Moors.  The  treaty 
with  this  potentate  ceded  to  Portugal  the  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Stations  were  created  at  Tete  and  other 
places  further  south,  where  annual  fairs  were  held.  Expe- 
ditions were  organised  to  the  mines,  and  in  the  Mazoe 
valley,  north  of  Fort  Salisbury,  have  been  found  fragments 
of  Nankin  china,  Venetian  beads  several  centuries  old,  and 
other  evidences  of  Portuguese  trade  and  occupation.  The 
natives  were  found  digging  shafts  and  galleries  for  the  gold, 
which  sometimes  collapsed  and  buried  the  miners.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Sebastian,  Francis  Barreto  commanded 
a  warlike  expedition  to  Zimboe  in  the  interior,  whence  the 
pative  king  fled.  Qe  made  a  forced  treaty  with  the  Mongas, 
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and  ascended  the  Zambesi  to  Chicoyo  in  search  of  silver 
mines,  bat  was  obliged  to  retreat  without  finding  them, 
leaving  a  garrison  of  one  hnndred  men,  who  were  massacred. 
The  natives  are  said,  perhaps  without  real  foundation,  to  have 
been  cannibals.  Finally,  in  1807-9,  the  Portuguese  crossed 
and  recrossed  Africa,  from  Mozambique  to  Angola  and  back, 
while  the  English  were  only  just  arriving  at  Cape  Town. 
Such  is  the  history  of  Mashonaland  and  of  the  Portngnese 
claims  to  its  possession,  and  all  the  evidence  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  historically  on  the  question  of  the  Zimbabwe 
ruins. 

The  great  Zimbabwe,  which  Mr.  Bent  explored  and  ex- 
cavated, contains  buildings  of  various  dates,  some  being  quite 
recent  native  hrantzes.  On  the  north  side  of  an  open  valley, 
amid  the  swampy  streams  in  the  forest,  rises  a  natural  citadel 
of  granite  crags,  approached  by  a  narrow  cleft  on  the  south. 
Walls  have  been  built  between  these  extraordinary  boulders, 
which  are  50  feet  high,  and  a  strong  circular  wall  on  the 
west  completes  the  irregular  enclosure.  The  approaches 
have  been  carefully  fortified  by  narrow  lanes  and  gates,  and 
the  arrangements  seem  rather  to  point  to  an  expected  attack 
from  the  east.  The  walls  are  drystone,  built  in  fairly  regular 
courses  of  small  granite  blocks — granite  being  very  heavy, 
and  larger  masonry,  no  doubt,  therefore,  impracticable. 
They  are  adorned  in  places  with  a  simple  herring-bone  or 
zigzag,  due  to  slanting  courses,  which  in  effect  recalls  the 
favourite  patterns  adorning  native  carved  objects.  Fan- 
tastic battlements  and  long  stones  have  been  set  up  on  the 
tops  of  the  walls,  and  small  soapstone  pillars,  surmounted 
with  rudely  carved  eagles,  were  found  in  the  excavations, 
apparently  near  the  west  wall. 

There  is  a  curious  platform  on  the  south  side,  and  a  group 
of  carved  stones,  similar  to  some  known  in  Arab  countries, 
but  more  elaborate,  was  found.  The  masonry  does  not  in 
character  resemble  any  of  the  undisputed  remains  of  Phosni- 
cian  walling,  but  it  is  very  like  the  stonework  of  the  Arabs, 
who  were  much  accustomed  to  drystone  work.  The  eagle  is 
so  universally  found  in  Western  Asia  as  an  ornamental 
device,  that  little  can  be  concluded  from  its  appearance  in 
Zimbabwe.  Mr.  Bent  compares  an  Egyptian  example,  but 
we  might  equally  recall  the  magnificent  eagle  pillar  of 
Roman  times  which  still  stands  erect  at  Kara  Kush  in 
Armenia.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  that  the  larger  so- 
called  phallic  pillars  may  have  been  symbols  of  the  reh'gion 

of  the  builders,  for  there  are  endless  references  in  Greek  and 

^  •  »  .  -  .... 
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Latin  writers  wliich  show  that  the  Arabs  erected  stones  as 
emblems  or  objects  of  worship,  as  did  many  other  ancient 
races,  and  this  wonld  point  to  a  period  previous  to  the  era 
of  Islam  for  the  original  settlement ;  but  if  the  traders  were 
colonists,  and  not  merely  visitors,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
walls  of  the  fortress,  or  the  oval  building  to  the  south,  are 
equally  ancient.  Cement  appears  to  be  used  in  floors  and 
otherwise  in  the  buildings,  and  this  is  usually  an  indication 
in  the  East  that  the  building  is  not  older  than  Boman  times. 
No  arches  occur  from  which  a  judgement  might  be  formed. 
They  were  not  needed  by  the  construction,  and  arches  are 
not  easily  formed  in  drystone  buildings. 

In  the  valley  towards  the  west  a  rough  wall  has  been 
built,  north  and  south,  which  may  be  modern ;  and  round 
foundations,  6  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  of  granite 
blocks  regularly  laid,  appear  to  have  been  the  floors 
of  huts  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  similar  to  those  found  at 
Marico  in  the  Transvaal.  Finally,  a  gold-smelting  furnace 
was  discovered,  close  beneath  the  fortress,  apparently  on  the 
south.  It  was  made  of  hard  cement  of  powdered  granite, 
with  a  chimney ;  and  indications  of  the  crushing  and  flring 
of  the  ore  were  observed.  There  are  old  gold  reefs  and 
workings  about  twelve  miles  away,  and  this  evidence  shows 
no  doubt  the  object  of  erection  of  the  fortress,  on  its  cliflP 
30  feet  above  the  valley. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley,  600  yards  south  of  the  centre 
of  the  fortress,  a  still  more  notable  building  stood  on  gently 
rising  ground.  It  is  a  rude  oval,  280  feet  across  its  greatest 
length  north-west  and  south-east,  with  a  solid  round  tower 
tapering  gradually,  and  about  32  feet  high,  placed  within 
the  main  wall  on  the  south-east.  The  entrance  is  to  the 
north,  and  was  carefully  fortified  by  inner  traverses,  and  by 
a  long  narrow  passage,  formed  by  a  thinner  internal  wall, 
passing  round  on  the  east  to  the  tower.  There  are  other 
irregular  party  walls  within,  which  in  arrangement  recall 
the  krantzes  of  native  fortifications,  but  which  appear  to  be 
part  of  the  original  building.  The  main  wall  is  some  15  to 
30  feet  high,  and  is  16  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  5  feet 
thick  at  the  top.  The  whole  is  so  clearly  built  for  defensive 
purposes,  with  an  outlook  tower  commanding  a  view  down 
the  valley  to  the  east,  that  any  other  theory  of  explanation 
seems  unnecessary. 

The  description  thus  given  applies  to  other  ruins  in  the 
same  region,  always  near  the  ancient  gold  workings.  Similar 
lyalls  are  known  at  the  Tati  gold  ^elds  to  the  north-west, 
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mcd  stcae  Socti^mktcs  of  m  rcder  kind  were  dSmctnered  bj 
Mr.  Best  in  Mar-'alirii,  fmher  eaft.  The  fJan  of  the 
MadrideiA  rsin  is  eren  Bkcie  ineoriibLr  tkna  tfamt  abore 
described,  vitb  three  eattov  docts  in  the  iiortb-€ast  walls, 
and  acic-ther  vailed  cp,  with  a  loophole  near  it,  on  the  west, 
where  are  the  f  :f:i:>ia£ions  cf  the  stoce  hnta  of  the  settlement. 
The  walls  at  Zimbabwe  are  not  a3  eqoallj  well  bnilt,  and 
were  either  repaired,  or  ficiihed  in  a  honT.  The  zigzag 
pattern  on  the  walk  occms  in  sereial  of  these  nuns,  bat  is 
not  a  distin^tiTe  architectoral  feature. 

Xo  inscriptions  were  foand«  nor  is  th^e  anj  reason  wh  j 
certain  rock  markings  in  Bechnanaland,  figured  bj  Mr.  Bent, 
should  be  regarded  as  len^rs.  He  fignres  on  the  same  page 
the  letteis  AUpky  Sad,  Xiui,  Tauy  and  the  numeral  two^  of 
the  Himjarite  alphabet  cf  about  the  Christian  eia.  Why 
he  does  so  is  not  clear,  nor  whr  he  calls  this  alphabet  Proto- 
ArahiMi-  It  was  the  hUer  script  of  the  Himjarites,  which 
was  not  generall J  nsed  in  Arabia ;  and  it  is  not  the  original 
of  either  the  Kofic  or  the  modem  Arabic,  both  of  which 
scripts  were  derired  from  earlj  Aramaic  forms,  fonnd  north 
of  the  Hejaz. 

Other  objects  found  in  the  ruins  remain  to  be  described. 
There  is  a  Uttle  pillar,  as  to  which  Mr.  Bent  remarks  that  it 
has  ^  apparently  a  representation  of  a  winged  sun  on  its  side, 
*  or  perchance  the  winged  Egyptian  Tulture,  suggesting  a 
<  distinct  Semitic  influence.'  Unfortunately,  the  illustration 
is  indistinct,  as  apparently  is  also  the  object,  which  may 
be  either  a  vulture  or  the  sun.  If  it  be  either,  its  discovery 
is  very  interesting,  though  how  an  Egyptian  comparison 
shows  a  Semitic  influence  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
winged  sun  was  an  emblem  used  by  Egyptians,  by  Phoeni- 
cians, by  the  non-Semitic  race  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  by 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  and  also  by  the 
Arabs,  who  borrowed  their  civilisation  from  Mesopotamia. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  occurrence  at  Zimbabwe  does  not 
seem  to  be  folly  proved. 

The  most  interesting  object  found  was  a  fragment  of  a 
soap-stone  1x> wl,  carved  with  rude  representations  of  man  and 
animals  in  high  relief.  Two  of  the  beasts  are  zebras,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bent,  and  two  seem  clearly  to  be  baboons  with 
long  tails  and  well-marked  hands.  A  very  rough  human 
figure,  and  a  clumsy  bird,  divide  the  beasts,  and  a  lion — or 
other  nondescript — faces  the  apes,  with  his  back  to  the  man. 
It  is  clear  from  the  fauna  portrayed  that  the  bowl  was  not 
brought  from  A»ia ;  and,  though  it  is  perhaps  superior  tQ 
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the  Bushman  drawings^  it  is  not  unlike  them  in  style.  It  is 
a  libel  on  the  Phoenicians  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
produced  such  work  :  and  they  knew  nothing  of  zebras  or  of 
the  baboons  of  Bechuanaland.  The  work  seems  most  likely 
to  be  native — perhaps  under  the  influence  of  a  civilised  race ; 
and  the  art  of  making  cotton  was  acquired  in  like  manner 
from  the  Arabs  by  the  Mashona  natives,  in  their  better  days, 
before  the  Matabele  destroyed  their  infant  civilisation. 

Another  bowl  with  two  oxen  is  yet  ruder  in  design.  A 
third  fragment  with  two  human  hands  is  unfortunately  only 
a  chip  from  a  large  bowl,  and  this  is  all  of  distinctive 
character  that  seems  to  have  been  found.  The  weapons — 
spear  and  arrowheads — resemble,  as  Mr.  Bent  tells  us,  those 
now  in  use  among  the  natives.  The  bells — perhaps  used  for 
cattle — are  like  those  on  the  Congo,  as  he  also  shows ;  the 
ingot  mould  resembles  those  of  natives  far  north  of  the 
Zambesi.  An  unbarbed  spear-head  has  a  coating  of  gold. 
Celadon  pottery  from  China,  and  Persian  ware,  also  dis- 
tinguishable,  seem  clearly  to  mark  the  presence  of  Arab 
traders,  resembling  fragments  found  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  near 
the  medieeval  Arab  settlement  of  Quiloa,  where  the  settlers 
came  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Most  of  these  objects  were 
exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Society  on  Mr.  Bent's  return ;  and 
while  they  indicate  native  civilisatiou,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Arabs,  they  cannot  be  said  to  show  that  the  Phoenicians 
ever  came  to,  or  traded  with,  Zimbabwe.  Those  hardy 
mariners  sailed  round  Africa  about  600  B.C.,  and  visited  the 
Gold  Coast  some  centuries  later  from  Carthage ;  but  we  have 
no  account  of  any  inland  settlements  of  the  race,  who 
bartered  with  the  natives  on  the  shores  of  the  great  conti- 
nent ;  and  the  theory  of  their  presence  in  Mashonaland  does 
not  seem  to  be  better  founded  than  the  legend  of  Ophir  and 
Queen  Belkis. 

Prom  the  past  we  turn  our  eyes  again  to  the  present  to 
consider  the  reasons  for  the  recent  advance  of  white  men  into 
the  interior,  and  the  probable  future  of  recent  enterprise  in 
Mashonaland  and  in  the  adjoining  regions.  The  reasons 
why  South  Africa  has  gone  ahead  of  late  years  are  not  far 
to  seek,  and  may  be  summed  up  under  the  three  heads  of 
restored  public  confidence,  pressure  of  population  both  at 
home  and  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  discovery  of  new  sources 
of  mineral  wealth.  Of  the  future  success  or  failure  of  the 
commercial  speculations  newly  started  it  is,  perhaps,  prema- 
ture to  express  an  opinion ;  but  of  the  increase  of  material 
prosperity  which  will  result  from  a  firm  and  just  persistence 
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in  the  Imperial  policy,  which  dates  from  1884,  there  can  be 
no  longer  reasonable  doubt. 

In  1876  the  attack  on  Secocoeni's  mountain  failed ;  the 
Transvaal  was  bankrupt,  and  in  danger  from  native  rebel- 
lions. In  the  following  year  it  was  annexed;  but  the 
administration  was  highly  unpopular,  and  a  rising  followed, 
which,  aided  by  the  military  errors  and  the  political  vacilla- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  was  successful.  The  Boers  themselves 
were  astonished  by  their  success  and  by  the  prestige  they  so 
suddenly  attained.  The  result  was  that  British  influence 
fell  to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  only  some  few  hundred  English- 
men  ventured  to  remain  among  the  successful  fanners,  whose 
ignorance  may  be  judged  if  the  story  be  true  that  some  of 
the  younger  proposed  to  '  charter  a  ship  and  make  an  end 
'  by  taking  London.'  It  followed  that  the  freebooters,  who 
ranged  beyond  the  undefined  western  border,  took  courage 
once  more  to  harry  Bechuanaland,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Livingstone.  The  siege  of  Montsiwa's  capital,  and  the 
murders  of  Bethel  and  of  Honey,  were,  however,  too  much 
for  British  patience,  and  thus  Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedi- 
tion went  forth  in  full  expectation  of  war ;  for  Cape  politicians 
had  failed  in  their  efforts  at  pacification,  and  the  country 
generally  appeared  ripe  for  revolt  against  British  rule* 

The  reUef  of  Montsiwa  by  a  military  force  had  been 
pronounced  impracticable.  The  expedition  was  thwarted  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  failure  was 
predicted  by  the  Africander  party  and  by  the  Boers  alike. 
Yet  a  single  year  of  bold  and  steadfast  action,  of  deter- 
mination combined  with  just  and  peaceful  intentions,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Montsiwa  was  relieved.  The 
brigands  who  had  been  treated  as  serious  politicians  were 
seized,  and  one  was  tried  as  a  common  murderer.  The 
chiefs  of  Bechuanaland  hastened  to  welcome  the  British 
Special  Commissioner ;  the  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  was 
beaconed  off,  and  even  Lobengula  was  friendly.  A  series 
of  forts  was  built  to  protect  the  new  Crown  Colony ;  the 
telegraph  was  carried  yet  further  to  Molopolole ;  and  the 
problem  was  solved  without  a  single  shot  having  been  fired. 

Thus,  in  1885,  public  confidence  was  restored ;  the  absurd 
prestige  of  the  Boers,  who  dared  not  even  to  assist  the  im- 
prisoned Niekirk,  was  destroyed,  and  when  it  became  clear 
that  they  were  afraid  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  of  his 
cavalry  force,  the  railway  sprang  at  a  single  bound  to  Kim- 
berley,  and  soon  after  to  Yrijburg,  and  a  host  of  miners 
invaded  Johannesburg,  where  the  existence  of  gold  was 
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already  known,  so  that  President  Kruger  soon  became  unable 
to  show  his  face  in  a  town  close  to  his  own  capital. 

Mr.  Rhodes  appears  to  claim  that  he  was  the  author  of 
this  rapid  change  of  scene.  He  has  forgotten,  it  seems,  his 
prophecies  of  failure,  which  made  him  unpopular  at  the  time 
iu  Kimberley.  Those  who  have  read  South  African  Blue-- 
books of  this  date,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  J. 
Mackenzie's  ^  Austral  Africa,'  *  know  that  the  change  was 
due  to  the  firmness  of  the  British  commander,  and  to  the 
public  opinion  in  the  colony  and  at  home,  created  by  the  old 
friend  of  the  Bechuana  chiefs — men  who  set  their  faces 
while  Cape  politicians  were  counting  votes.  Mr.  Ehodes 
has  profited  by  what  was  then  done,  and  has  given  expres- 
sion  to  a  public  opinion  which  was  not  formed  by  any  action 
of  the  Cape  Government.  He  has  carried  on  the  work ;  but 
the  Imperial  policy  was  founded  by  the  friends  and  pupils  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  telegraph,  which  Sir  Charles  Warren 
advanced  to  Molopolole,  Mr.  Ehodes  has  carried  to  Fort 
Salisbury.  The  methods  which  secured  Bechuanaland  he 
has  extended  to  countries  north  of  the  Transvaal ;  but  he 
has  done  so  in  time  of  peace,  and  after  the  hollowness  of 
Boer  pretensions  had  been  unmasked — not  in  the  face  of 
predicted  and  threatened  war.  Let  the  honours,  therefore, 
be  meted  out  according  to  desert.  Without  the  expedition 
of  1884  the  present  policy  could  never  have  been  undertaken 
at  alL  Had  that  undertaking  been  allowed  its  full  scope, 
greater  justice  would  have  been  done  to  the  native  tribes, 
and  the  developement  of  Bechuanaland  would  have  proceeded 
en  sounder  lines ;  but  as  it  is  an  immense  stride  in  material 
prosperity  has  resulted  from  the  bold  assertion  of  la  wand  order. 

The  expansion  of  the  white  population  of  South  Africa 
within  the  last  half-century  has  been  very  remarkable.  In 
1838  the  Transvaal  was  unknown,  and  there  were  but  three 
or  four  white  missionaries,  and  a  few  early  traders,  in 
Bechuanaland.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  for  the  Boer  to 
trekj  apparently  without  a  limit,  over  a  healthy  and  well- 
watered  upland  pasture,  settled  population  seemed  impossible; 
and  the  white  man,  like  the  Hottentot  or  the  Bantu,  lived  ae 
a  pastoral  nomad  and  hunter.  But  the  bounds  have  now 
been  reached,  and  the  fever  belt  of  the  Zambesi  is  the  natural 
limit.  The  Transvaal  has  no  longer  any  ^  hinder  land ; '  for 
it  is  circled  round  by  regions  under  British  law.    The  more 
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unquiet  spirits  may  venture  to  follow  the  terrible  route  of 
the  former  disastrous  trek^  northwards  over  the  Zambesi,  in 
search  of  the  Promised  Land  of  their  true  Israel,  which  they 
thought  so  near — a  trek  from  which  only  some  seventy 
families  escaped  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Angola, 
whence  they  now  hold  out  inducements  to  their  brothers  of 
the  South  African  Republic.  But  the  more  sober  and 
prosperous  among  the  Boer  farmers  are  settling  down.  The 
riches  of  the  Transvaalers  are  steadily  increasing.  The 
Volksraad  is  able  constantly  to  decree  increased  salaries. 
President  Kruger  and  others  have  been  to  England,  and 
know  what  the  outer  world  is  like,  and  what  is  thought  at 
home  of  the  system  of  '  apprentice '  slaves.  Railways  are 
piercing  the  stronghold  of  prejudice  and  ignorance;  and 
within  a  few  years  the  Europeans  must,  by  law,  attain  to 
votes.  The  days  of  Boer  autocracy  are  numbered,  and 
communication  with  the  civilised  world  cannot  but  soften 
the  ancient  prejudices,  and  lead  to  a  higher  life  than  that  of 
the  primitive  hunter  in  his  wagon,  treking  like  his  Aryan 
ancestor  on  the  Volga,  feeding  on  dried  deer's  flesh,  shooting 
natives,  or  (as  is  asserted  to  have  been  done)  driving  them  in 
his  plough.  Pretoria  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  city,  and 
Johannesburg  consumes  all  the  agricultural  products  that 
farms  can  grow,  and  employs  all  available  labour  and 
transport  at  phenomenal  prices.  It  cannot  be  long  before 
this  healthy  and  fertile  region  proclaims  its  union  with  the 
other  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  nor  can  the  Free  State,  so 
surrounded,  remain  for  ever  a  South  African  Belgium. 

Yet  the  population  of  South  Africa  is  still  incredibly 
small,  and  the  huge  farms,  where  they  are  capable  of 
supporting  a  larger  population,  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
increased  density  of  population.  In  1875  the  total  population 
of  the  Cape  Colony  was  still  only  721,000,  or  less  than  4 
souls  per  square  mile.  This  included  desert  regions  like  the 
Karoo ;  but  Cape  Town  itself  had  but  45,000  inhabitants,  and 
other  towns  averaged  only  about  2,000  souls.  The  population 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  including  the  adjacent  districts,  is  now 
stated  in  the  ^  Statesman's  Manual '  to  amount  to  1,150,237,  of 
whom  376,987  are  of  European  origin.  There  is  still,  however, 
abundant  room  for  more  colonists,  and  for  native  expansion 
also;  and  the  restoration  of  confidence,  coupled  with  the 
pressure  of  population  at  home,  must  lead  to  a  marked  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  British  settlers,  of  whom  less  than  a 
century  ago  none  had  yet  reached  the  Cape. 

The  great  bounds  in  prosperity  in   South  Africa  have 
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however,  so  far,  always  accompanied  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  of  mineral  wealthy  leading  to  the  sudden  creation  of 
large  mining  centres,  and  to  the  growth  of  agriculture  and 
mechanical  employment,   and  the  making  of  railways  to 
supply  the  miners'  imperative  needs.     In  every  case  solid 
results  have  been  accompanied  by  wild  speculation,  and  by 
the  ruin  of  many  companies  and  of  enthusiastic  individuals. 
It  was  so  when,  in  1852,  the  copper  mine  of  Sprinbokfontein 
was  found  in  Namaqualand,  and  when  a  mania  for  copper 
companies  was  followed  by  financial  collapse,  though  the 
original  mine  was  worth  300,0002.  a  year  to  the  colony.    It 
was  so  when  the  *  Star  of  South  Africa '  was  sold  for  11,0002., 
and  the  mines  of  Kimberley  found  by  those  who  returned 
disappointed  from  the  Yaal  Biver  diamond  washings.     It 
has  again  been  so  at  Johannesburg,  since  the  gold  was  first 
found  to  exist  in  paying  quantities.     It  may  perhaps  be  so 
again  in  Mashonaland — if  the  experts  are  wrong.     Colonisa- 
tion, to  succeed,  must  be  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  masses, 
and  cannot  prosper  when  merely  fostered  by  governments 
in  an  artificial  manner.    As  long  as  public  confidence  is 
maintained,  governments  must  follow,  and  not  precede,  the 
miner,  the  trader,  and  the  farmer,  who  find  their  own  way, 
and  accept  for  themselves  the  risk  of  failure.     Such  coloni- 
sation wUl  always  be  due  to  British  energy,  and  not  to  the 
slow  increase  of  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  element.    The  value 
of  the  British  vote  is  already  becoming  appreciable  to  Cape 
statesmen;   and   we  hear  in  consequence   less  of  the  old 
Africander  cry,  which  won  elections  when  the  voters  were 
mainly  Africander. 

The  commercial  prospects  of  the  South  Africa  Company 
depend,  as  Mr.  Bhodes  has  stated,  on  the  success  of  the  gold 
prospectors.  It  is  not  supposed  that  dividends  will  accrue 
before  1895,  and  not  urged  that  the  sale  of  Lobengula's  lands 
(by  what  title  is  unknown)  can  bring  permanent  income  to 
their  coffers.  A  military  occupation  of  Mashonaland,  which 
narrowly  escaped  disaster  through  starvation,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  reduction  in  expenditure.  The  telegraph 
to  Fort  Salisbury  is  said  to  pay  at  present  a  dividend  of  4 
per  cent. ;  but  this  naturally  depends  on  the  population 
remaining  in  the  country. 

The  model  farming  association  under  Yan  der  Byl  has  not 
been  a  success ;  for  the  leader  died  of  fever,  and  after  two 
years  the  younger  men  whom  he  led  threw  up  their  farms. 
The  attempt  to  reach  Mashonaland  by  the  Pungwe  failed.  Mr. 
Bent  has  described  the  ruins  of  this  enterprise — coaches  and 
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wagons  stranded  along  the  road  where  the  beasts  had  fallen 
to  the  tsetse  flj.*  It  was  not  only  Mr.  Bhodes's  Cape  cart 
which  met  with  disaster,  or  the  dozens  of  Scotch  carts  and 
ox  wagons  which  lie  rotting  on  the  veldt,  to  attest  the 
collapse  of  Messrs.  Heanj  and  Johnson's  pioneer  scheme. 
Crowds  of  poor  speculators,  who  never  reached  their  Eldorado, 
returned  in  despair,  fever-stricken  and  starving,  to  the 
Portuguese  settlements,  where  the  natives  were  forbidden  to 
sell  them  provisions. 

A  railway  has  been  projected  along  this  line,,  crossing 
mangrove  swamps  and  rising  5,000  feet  along  its  course. 
If  it  necessitates  bridges,  and  tunnels  blasted  in  the  granite, 
Mr.  Bent  appears  to  be  justified  in  holding  that  it  will  be 
very  expensive  to  build ;  and  that  it  will  cost  many  human 
lives  in  the  fever  region  is  certain.  The  question  remains 
whether  it  will  become  necessary,  through  the  gfrowth  of  the 
Mashona  colony,  or  whether  disappointed  miners  and  farmers 
will  abandon  this  remote  region  before  it  is  made.  The 
route  through  Bechuanaland  is  much  longer,  and  diflSculties 
would  arise  from  want  of  water.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  first 
railway  may  go  north  along  the  valley  of  the  Nylstroom 
from  Pretoria,  which  will  soon  be  a  considerable  terminus. 

As  regards  the  gold,  which  is  at  present  the  main  attrac* 
tion  to  Mashonaland,  there  are  many  questions  on  which 
light  will  be  shed  by  time.  It  is  expected  to  pay  a  double 
profit,  to  the  miner  and  to  the  South  Africa  Company ;  and 
this  in  face  of  the  heavy  cost  of  transport,  and  the  fact  that 
small  percentages  in  the  ore  only  pay  when  large  quantities 
can  be  crushed  by  a  few  machines  in  constant  use.f  The 
opinion  of  experts,  Mr  Bent  says,  is  at  present  unfavourable, 
though  owners  of  claims  appear  to  be  not  dissatisfied.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  the  great  plateau  is  strewn  with  gold, 
though  rarely  in  paying  quantities,  such  as  are  found,  it 

*  The  *  fly '  exists  not  only  here  and  between  the  Transvaal  and 
Delagoa,  but  also  along  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi.  It  disappears 
with  the  game,  and  when  the  bush  is  cleared,  but  is  liable  to  reappear 
when  the  country  relapses  into  a  wild  condition. 

t  The  Mashona  gold  fields  were  rediscovered  in  1867.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  South  Africa  Gold  Fields  Exploration  Company  at  Mt. 
Hartley  was  established  in  1870  by  agreement  with  Lobengula. 
Although  the  elevation  is  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  many  hunters  died 
of  fever,  in  this  vicinity,  during  the  year  of  exploration.  The  speci- 
mens brought  down  and  assayed  in  London  averaged  about  3  oz.  per 
ton.  (Baines,  op.  cit.  pp.  29-30,  38-50.)  This  would  hardly  be  a 
paj^ing  amount  under  present  conditions. 
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would  appear,  at  Tati.*  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  far 
the  old  miners  worked  out  the  reefs,  and  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  iron  pyrites,  which  it  is  always  difficult  to  separate 
out.  Mr.  Ehodes  states  that  there  are  400  miles  of  reef,  and 
that  60  miles  of  shafts  have  been  sunk;  that  15,000 
claims  are  registered ;  and  three  companies  started  with  a 
total  capital  of  150,000/.  Those  who  have  seen  Barkley 
West  since  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  and  since  Kimberley 
eclipsed  the  Yaal  washings,  remember  how  transient  is 
sometimes  the  glory  of  a  South  African  settlement,  unless 
the  source  of  wealth  is  constant  and  considerable.  It  is 
possible  that  the  telegraph  may  be  carried  to  Uganda,  but  it 
will  not  find  there  a  thick  population  of  miners  to  use  it. 
Its  maintenance,  where  it  crosses  the  path  of  the  slave 
traders,  would  clearly  be  difficult ;  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
this  project  can  put  much  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
South  Africa  Company.  The  proposed  extension  to  W&dy 
Haifa  may  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  flourish,  and  the 
necessity — when  a  sea  cable  already  exists — is  not  very 
evident. 

If  complications  with  the  Matabele  and  other  natives  are 
avoided  by  just  treatment,  and  communications  are  improved, 
there  yet  remains  the  question  of  climate  to  be  settled,  f 
The  fevers  which  were  due  to  a  wet  season,  to  starvation  and 
intemperance,  may  perhaps  not  occur  when  swamps  have 
been  drained,  and  when  supplies  are  better  managed  ;  but  so 
far  the  agricultural  results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
the  coun&y  ought,  if  it  is  to  prosper,  to  depend  on  local 
cultivation.     It  cannot  be  fed  for  ever,  at  a  distance  of  more 


*  The  Tati  region,  which  is  more  accessible  than  Mashunaland,  was 
found  in  18GG  to  contain  ancient  workings  for  gold  discovered  by  II. 
Hartley  while  hunting.  They  extend  over  a  distance  of  about  80  miles 
by  3  or  -1  in  width.  The  London  and  Limpopo  Mining  Company  was 
formed  in  1868,  and  obtained  leave  from  the  Matabele  to  work  them. 
The  percentage  of  gold  ranged  from  1  oz.  to  8  oz.  per  ton  of  quartz,  the 
average  being  about  3  oz.  But  though  a  crusher  was  sent  up,  and 
shads  sunk  to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  out  of  the  thirty-five  Australian  miners 
who  went  up,  only  two  or  three  remained  in  1871.  The  difficulties 
encountered  are  mainly  due  to  the  heavy  cost  of  separation  and 
transport.     (See  Baines,  op,  cit.  pp.  2-5.) 

f  Where  the  elevation  is  less  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  deadly 
fevers  may  be  dreaded,  in  the  wet  season,  in  any  of  these  regions.  Even 
at  Inyati,  in  the  Matabele  country,  a  number  of  the  missionaries  died,  in 
1869,  at  4,000  feet  elevation ;  and  the  gold  regions  of  Mt.  Hartley  and 
the  Mazoe  valley  are  certainly  feverish. 
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than  800  miles  from  the  Crown  Colony,  if  dividends  are  to 
be  paid.  There  was  wild  dissatisfaction  at  Fort  Salisbury 
when  Mr.  Bent  first  reached  it,  which  was  only  appeased  by 
the  tardy  appearance,  among  a  starving  people,  of  400 
wagons  from  the  south,  travelling  over  almost  impassable 
tracts,  and  dragged  by  the  mere  ghosts  of  oxen  once  strong 
to  labour.  Such  a  catastrophe  as  was  then  averted  is  still 
a  source  of  future  anxiety,  if  agriculture  does  not  flourish ; 
and  Mr.  Rhodes  has  confessed  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
occupy  a  new  country  than  to  conquer  an  old  one.  However 
much  we  may  admire  the  spirit  of  the  new  adventure,  the 
fortune  of  the  South  Africa  Company  still  hangs  in  the 
balance;  and  however  enthusiastic  the  public  press  may 
be,  it  depends  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  pay  a  double  profit.  Without  such  inducement, 
it  is  rendered  certain  by  former  experience  that  the  new  town- 
ships will  be  deserted  as  rapidly  as  they  were  filled  up  with 
speculators  ;  and  nothing  will  remain  but  a  government 
organisation  and  a  sparse  population  of  squatters,  mainly 
from  the  Transvaal,  who,  unless  protected  by  a  sufficient 
force,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Matabele  army  and  of  the 
king  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Company. 

The  recent  case  of  Uganda  has  shown  that,  though 
chartered  companies  are  natural  organisations  for  British 
enterprise,  and  may  for  a  time  be  very  cheap  to  the  nation 
at  large,  they  do  not  free  a  government  from  responsibility 
when  things  go  wrong.  Mr.  Thompson,  while  ardently 
advocating  the  duty  of  retaining  Uganda  for  the  sake  of  the 
missions,  and  as  a  check  on  the  slave  trade,  has  honestly 
confessed  that  he  sees  little  prospect  of  commercial  value  in 
a  region  where  ivory  has  no  future,  and  where  four  or  five 
trains  in  a  year  would  suffice  to  bring  down  all  the  *  rubber,' 
over  a  railway  of  some  700  miles  length,  which  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  construct  and  to  maintain,  in  a  country  where 
gold  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
other  responsibilities  may  not  arise,  through  the  difficalties 
encountered  by  the  chartered  company  of  South  Africa. 

But,  though  the  commercial  prospects  of  this  Company, 
and  of  others  connected  with  it,  may,  on  the  evidence  at 
present  available,  be  considered  doubtful,  the  substantial 
results  of  the  Imperial  policy,  which  at  length  prevails  after 
having  long  been  held  impracticable — and  prevails  because 
masses  of  enterprising  pioneers  have  taken  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands  without  waiting  on  the  steps  of  a  cautious 
home  Government — cannot  but  be  visible  in  the  develope- 
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ment  of  other  regions  which  are  less  inaccessible  than 
Mashonaland  is  at  present. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  think  that  the  outcome 
of  the  mining  speculation  so  far  north  will  be  to  create  what 
is  called  a  *  boom,'  when,  on  the  discovery  of  some  paying 
reef,  the  shares  of  companies  will  suddenly  rise,  and  the 
original  adventurers  will  sell  out,  leaving  the  public  to  pay 
the  cost  of  its  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  wealth  of  these  un- 
known regions.  But  should  this  be  so,  it  will  still  remain  a 
fact  that  the  region  north  of  the  Transvaal  is  a  British 
possession,  and  that  the  ideal  free  life  in  the  bush,  subject 
to  no  civilised  law,  beyond  the  eyes  of  humane  men,  and 
without  taxation,  has  at  length  become  impossible  south  of 
the  2iambe8i.  The  drain  of  population  has  ceased,  and  the 
limit  of  healthy  habitation  has  been  reached.  The  population 
must  settle  down  to  civilised  life ;  and  the  Transvaal,  which 
has  for  nearly  twenty  years  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
colony,  will  become  a  source  of  strength  and  a  home  for 
increasing  population.  Already  it  is  filling  up,  its  towns 
are  growing,  and  its  farmers  are  becoming  richer.  The  old 
fear  of  the  Boer  rifle  has  passed  away,  and  the  days  of  savage 
independence  are  numbered.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
certain  outcome  of  the  occupation  of  Maslions^and.  Since 
the  destruction  of  Zulu  power  and  the  reassertion  of  British 
supremacy  in  1884,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  peace 
of  South  Africa  have  faded  away  and  become  remote. 

There  is,  however,  still  one  military  organisation  which 
might  give  trouble  for  a  time ;  and  a  check  by  the  Matabele 
might  encourage  the  discontented  native  population  of  the 
Transvaal  to  general  revolt,  such  as  was  threatened  after 
Isandula,  and  after  the  failure  at  Secocoeni's  mountain. 
Unjust  treatment  might  change  the  friendliness  of  the 
Bechuana  to  bitter  hostility,  and  lead  them  to  desperate 
efforts,  such  as  those  of  the  Batlaping  against  Sir  Charles 
Warren  in  the  early  days  of  the  fight  at  Litaku.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  rather  that  such  collisions  will  be  avoided,  and 
that  the  Zulu  force  may  be  aided  to  cross  the  Zambesi  to  a 
new  home;  for,  though  the  outcome  of  such  struggles  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  men  with  guns,  the  disaster  to  the 
remote  settlei*s,  and  the  general  misery  and  waste  of  human 
life  which  follow  native  outbreaks,  become  constantly  more 
hateful  to  all  the  humane.  We  are  prompt  to  denounce  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  natives  of  America  or  to  the 
brave  Guanchos  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  outrages  of 
the  Portuguese  in   the  country  of  Mononiotopa,   or    the 
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cruelty  of  the  Boers  to  their  slaTes ;  but  our  own  hands  are 
not  clean  in  the  past ;  and  the  slow  starvation,  the  poison- 
ing of  native  tribes  with  brandy,  and  the  robbery  of  their 
lands,  under  the  specious  cloak  of  agreements  which  are 
unlawful  and  void,  are  scarcely  less  a  disgrace  to  British 
honour  than  the  old  massacres,  or  the  slavery  which  was 
abolished  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  prospect  in  South  Africa  is 
more  cheerful  than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  continent, 
because  of  the  existence  of  wide  regions  fit  for  European  life 
and  for  agriculture,  with  mineral  wealth  sufficient  to  produce 
great  consuming  centres,  which  the  farmer  can  feed.  It  is 
strange  to  look  back  only  five  years,  and  to  listen  in 
^Austral  Africa'  to  what  was  then  little  more  than  a  single 
voice,  raised  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  policy,  now  associated 
with  the  name  of  a  later  convert— Mr.  Bhodes.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  new  Crown  colony  was  regarded  as  an  incumbrance, 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Cape  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Mackenzie  urged  that  English  rule  must 
extend  to  the  Zambesi ;  and  to  the  Zambesi  it  extends  a  few 
years  later.  It  is  said  that  all  this  progress  would  not  have 
occurred  if  gold  had  not  existed;  but  gold  had  long  been 
knovm  and  worked  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  at  Tati. 
English  capital  would  not  have  ventured  into  these  regions, 
and  English  miners  would  have  feared  to  cross  the  border  at 
Kimberley,  if  Montsiwa  had  been  left  a  prey  to  the  lawless 
outcasts  of  the  no-mans-land,  where  the  boundary  was  still 
undefined;  and  if  a  strong  man  had  not  dared  the  Boers 
from  the  plains  of  the  Bechuana  colony. 
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Art.  1L  —  1.  Philibert  Commerson,  naiiAraliate  voyageur» 
Etude  biograpbique ;  soivie  d'un  appendice.  Par  Paul^ 
Antoinb  Cap.    Paris :  1861. 

2.  Martyrologe  et  Biographie  de  Commeraon,  Medecin-Botaniste 
et  NaiuraUste  du  Boi,  au  XVIIIe  siecle.  Par  le  Doctear 
F.  B.  DE  MoNTESSUS.    Cbalon-Bnr-Sa6ne :  1889. 

/^UB  object  in  tbese  pages  is  to  claim  a  very  bigh  place  in 
^^  scientific  research  for  a  naturalist  -who,  by  some  unto- 
ward fate,  did  not  live  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  labours, 
and  who  has,  to  a  great  extent,  slipped  out  of  the  remem- 
brance of  his  successors.  In  England  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Cook  and  the  works  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  naturally 
awakened  more  interest  than  the  voyage  of  Bougainville  and 
the  vast  collections  of  Philibert  Commerson.  There  was 
some  rivalry  between  the  two  expeditions.  But  in  Europe, 
though  personally  but  little  known,  Commerson  was  recog* 
nised  as  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  age.  He  was  the 
correspondent  of  LinusBus,  the  friend  of  Haller,  the 
colleague  of  the  elder  and  younger  Jussieu.  No  explorer 
of  the  globe  ever  conveyed  to  Europe  so  large  a  number  of 
valuable  plants,  previously  unknown;  and  his  herbarium, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  was  of 
incredible  richness.  The  Academic  des  Sciences  paid  him 
the  unusual  compliment  of  electing  him  spontaneously  to  its 
ranks ;  yet .  even  this  reward  of  his  efforts  failed  to  reach 
him,  for  he  had  expired  at  Mauritius,  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  some  days  before  his  election.  Such  is  the  man 
we  desire  to  make  known  to  our  readers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  one  Michel  de  Commer- 
son, Chd^telain  of  the  Seigneurie  de  Romans,  near  Chd^tillon- 
les-Dombes,  in  Burgundy,  finding  his  revenue  insufficient  to 
support  a  life  of  idleness,  wisely  dropped  the  aristocratic 
particle  'de,'  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and,  sinking  all 
pretensions  to  nobility,  settled  down  to  practice  as  a  notary 
in  the  neighbouring  provincial  town  of  M&con.  Here  he 
died  in  1725,  leaving  five  sons,  the  fourth  of  whom, 
Georges-Marie,  also  a  notary,  became  the  family  lawyer  of 
the  Prince  de  Dombes  at  Chfi,tillon,  where  he  married  Jeanne- 
Marie  Mazuyer,  who  bore  him  fourteen  children.  The 
second  of  these  was  Philibert,  afterwards  so  accomplished  as 
a  naturalist,  who  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Chd^tillon  on 
November  18,  1727,   apd   wa?   therefore   a   true   frewc- 
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Bourguignon.  Two  of  his  brothers  dying  whilst  yet  infants, 
Pbilibert  was  the  eldest  of  five  small  brothers  when  he 
began  his  early  studies  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  the  chief  town 
of  the  modem  department  of  Ain.  Here  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, a  Grey  Friar  named  Father  Gamier,  became 
interested  in  the  pale-faced,  delicate  boy,  and,  taking  him 
as  a  companion  during  his  daily  walks,  instilled  into  his 
mind  the  first  rudiments  of  boi^ny,  a  love  of  plants  and 
natural  history.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  the 
principality  of  Les  Dombes,  where  Philibert  Commerson 
passed  his  holidays  during  boyhood,  are  some  thousands  of 
fishponds,  formed  by  damming  up  the  numerous  streams 
which  intersect  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne ; 
and  from  each  of  these  ponds  the  water  is  let  off  every  third 
year,  when  the  fish  are  caught  and  the  bed  of  the  pond 
cultivated  in  succession.  To  his  familiarity  with  the 
numerous  species  of  fresh-water  fish,  thus  frequently 
brought  under  his  observation,  may  be  attributed  Commer- 
son's  subsequent  skill  as  an  ichthyologist ;  whilst  his  facility 
in  manipulating,  preserving,  and  drying  certain  fit  specimens 
of  the  smaller  fry,  like  plants,  between  sheets  of  coarse 
paper,  first  practised  by  him  for  scientific  purposes,  was 
evidently  acquired  during  these  experiences  of  childhood 
amidst  the  irrigation  reservoirs  of  Les  Dombes.  It  needed 
only  the  sympathetic  direction  of  Father  Gbimier  to  kindle 
the  spark  of  innate  genius  within  the  breast  of  his  young 
companion,  and  to  render  the  pursuit  of  botany  and  zoology 
an  irresistible  vc    .  -Ion  for  Philibert  Commerson. 

Two  years  having  been  spent  at  Bourg,  Commerson  was 
transferred  to  the  Benedictine  college  of  the  Abbey  at 
Cluny,  nca  "*^^^^n,  about  1742,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
the  legal  .  .osion ;  but  the  scientific  authors,  to  which 
the  fine  library  of  the  Abbey  gave  him  access,  had  a  far 
greater  attraction  than  codes  and  pandects  for  his  lively 
imagination ;  whilst  swimming  or  fishing  in  the  Sa6ne,  and 
hunting  for  plants  and  fossils  over  the  C6t9  d*Or,  were  far 
more  to  his  taste  than  poring  over  books  on  jurisprudence. 
The  elder  Commerson,  on  becoming  aware  of  his  son's 
distaste  for  the  bar,  and  his  marked  aptitude  for  medicine 
and  natural  science,  prudently  allowed  the  young  man  to 
proceed  to  the  University  of  Montpellier  to  read  for  a  medi- 
cal degree,  in  1747,  when  he  was  about  twenty -years  old. 
It  was  at  Cluny  that  Commerson  commenced  his  lifelong 
and  intimate  friendship  with  M.  Vachier,  to  whose  care  we 
Qwe  the  preservation  of  most  of  the  letters  and  manuscript 
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reuiams  of  the  great  naturalist  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy  at  M&con. 

Commerson  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  souls  in  whom 
what  with  ordinary  folk  is  but  a  simple  taste  becomes  an 
engrossing  passion.  Zealous  both  at  work  and  at  play, 
whatever  he  engaged  in  was  carried  out  regardless  of  con- 
sequences,  so  that  even  his  games,  as  we  are  told,  were 
violent  and  excessive.  He  was,  however,  amenable  to 
reason,  and,  having  settled  down  to  study,  read  hard  for 
his  degree.  He  had  already  commenced  the  formation  of 
an  herbarium,  and  was  determined  that,  at  all  cost,  it  should 
surpass  in  numbers  and  completeness  all  herbaria  in  exist- 
ence. In  order  to  accomplish  this  design  and  to  enrich  his 
collection  nothing  was  too  sacred,  no  obstacle  or  difficulty 
too  great  to  be  overcome.  He  was,  consequently,  at  war  with 
the  professors  and  as  often  in  hot  water  with  the  gardeners, 
whose  premises  he  invaded,  and  with  the  farmers,  whose 
plantations  he  ravaged. 

After  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  Commerson 
remained  four  years  at  Montpellier,  before  returning  to  his 
home  at  Chd^tillon,  botanising  with  indefatigable  energy  in 
the  Cevennes,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  Alps,  in  Provence,  and 
on  the  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  such  zeal  and  industry  soon  marked  out  Com- 
merson as  a  naturalist  of  exceptional  talent  and  experience 
throughout  Europe.  Professor  Gouan  made  him  known  to 
Linnseus,  who  was  then  engaged  in  arranging  the  museum 
of  Queen  Louisa  Ulrica,  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
at  her  palace  of  Bronningholm,  near  Stpckholm.  At  the 
request  of  the  great  Dioscorides  of  the  North,  Commerson 
undertook  the  task  of  describing  the  fishes  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  his  labours  resulted  in  a  most  complete  ichthyology, 
which  procured  handsome  presents  and  compliments  from 
the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and,  what  was  of  more  value,  the 
recognition  and  friendship  of  Linnseus  for  the  young  doctor 
of  Montpellier. 

Linnseus,  in  his  '  Critica  Botanica,'  *  published  some  years 
previously  at  Leyden  (1737),  had  eulogised  that  enthusiasm 
by  which  all  true  votaries  of  science  had  ever  been  distin- 
guished. This  treatise  made  a  profound  impression  on 
Philibert  Commerson,  who,  above  all,  was  able  to  appreciate 

*  Carol!  LinnaQi  Critica  Botanica  (Lugduni  Batavorum,  1737). 
See  Giliberf  s  4th  edition  of  1787,  vol.  iii.  <  Fundamentomm  Botani- 
Qprum  Pfirs  S^cunda,'  p.  429  et  sfj. 
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the  seducing  fasciaation  of  botany,  and  following  up  this 
line  of  thought,  he  employed  his  rare  moments  of  leisure 
in  drawing  up  a  complete  list  of  all  botanists  who  had 
suffered  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  which  he  entitled 
*  Le  Martyrologe  de  la  Botanique/  and  he  wrote  to  one  of 
his  friends  that  doubtless  on  some  future  day  he  would 
himself  figure  in  the  same  glorious  roll  of  names.  This 
early  work  by  Commerson  never  appears  to  have  been 
actually  published,  and  although  mentioned  by  his  several 
biographers,  including  Lalande,  even  the  manuscript  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  lost.  The  author  was,  indeed,  very  soon 
to  have  an  agonising  foretaste  of  the  pains  which  accom- 
pany martyrdom  in  the  interest  of  science,  which  he  thus 
describes  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Louis  Gerard,  dated 
Chdtillon,  November  18,  1756  :~ 

'  Nothing  less  than  the  catastrophe  which  has  befallen  me  would  have 
so  long  dekyed  the  fulfilment  of  my  promises  and  the  assurance  of  my 
friendship.  I  have  spent  the  four  months  which  have  passed  since  my 
botanising  tour  on  the  Alps  in  all  the  horrors  o£  the  apprehension  of 
hydrophobia.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  have 
undergone  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  Uiat  disease.  After  having 
celebrated  the  Martyrology  of  botany,  it  now  happened  that  I  was 
myself  to  find  a  place  therein,  intensified  by  sufferings  which  perhaps 
no  other  botanist  has  previously  experienced.  You  will  remember  that 
I  wrote  to  you  from  Mont  Jura  that  I  intended  to  go  to  SaUve,*  then 
to  cross  Savoy,  and  finally  to  stop  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Having 
led  my  comrade  at  Geneva,  I  carried  out  my  plans  literally,  and  arrived 
at  the  end  of  my  journey  with  all  the  satii^action  I  could  have  ex- 
pected; but  a  most  terrible  adventure  was  awaiting  me.  My  dog 
(my  poor  Crispin)  fell  into  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  in  a  moment  was 
pierced  by  a  thousand  stings.  Going  rabid  with  pain,  he  vented  the 
first  fury  of  his  madness  on  three  brothers  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  on  five  or  six  other  persons  outside  the  convent.  Doubtless  he 
would  have  attacked  a  greater  number  of  people  had  1^  not  immediately 
beaten  him  down.  Although  I  was  not  one  of  those  bitten,  my  con- 
dition was  not  better ;  for,  by  the  same  fatality,  just  before  his  rabies 
had  declared  itself,  my  dog  had  licked  a  fresh  wound  which  I  had  on 
^^7  ^^Ej  ^  ^^^^  1  ^^  infected  as  well  as  the  others  with  the  venomous 
saliva  of  the  animal,  and,  consequently,  exposed  to  the  same  risks. 
My  immunity  was  short.  I  was  very  soon  obliged  to  open  my  eyes  to 
the  strange  symptoms  which  supervened.  The  awful  dfisams  and 
insomnia  which  were  the  preludes  might  be  considered  as  the  natural 
consequences  of  apprehension ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  horror 
for  drink,  convidsive  movements  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  eyes 
and  face,  an  insupportable  palpitation,  with  pain   and  inflammation 

*  Le  Grand  Sal^ve  is  the  great  limestone  range  of  mountains  so 
sX)ns|>icuous  ;n  all  views  from  Geneva* 
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about  the  cicatrised  wound,  were  phenomena  too  independent  of  the 
imaginatioii  to  be  mistakeable.  I  then  bethought  myself  of  mercoryi 
the  only  remedy  against  hydrophobia  which  can  be  trusted ;  but,  con- 
BideriDg  that  I  had  not  enough  time  to  put  in  practice  the  precautionary 
measures  preliminary  to  its  ext^nal  application,  I  had  immediate 
recourse  to  such  internal  mercurial  preparations  as  Aquila  alba  and 
mineral  turbith,  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  tamarinds  in  the  manner  of  the 
theriac.  The  success  was  at  once  perceptible,  although  imperfect — that 
is  to  say,  the  alarming  symptoms  were  suspended,  but  only  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  after  which  they  recommenced  with  even  more  violence. 
I  again  chocked  them  by  the  same  means  so  as  to  gain  time,  ader 
which,  to  confirm  the  good  effects,  I  added  baths  and  frictions,  with 
Neapolitan  ointment  on  the  extremities.  The  ptyalism  which  ap- 
peared marked  the  epoch  of  my  cure,  and,  in  fact,  since  then  (it  is 
about  six  weeks)  I  have  not  had  the  least  recurrence  of  my  past 
illness,  and  I  begin  to  believe  that  I  have  at  last  been  victorious.* 

In  tbe  same  letter  he  tells  his  friend  that  his  correspon- 
dence with  Baron  Haller  was  in  fall  swing,  hut  that  his 
intercourse  with  Linnaeus  had  been  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  war.  The  Seven  Years'  War  had  commenced 
in  the  previous  year. 

Gommerson,  however,  did  not  escape  quite  so  soon  as  he 
anticipated  from  the  effects  of  his  encounter  with  the  dog. 
In  the  following  April  he  again  writes  to  Gerard : — 

^  It  is,  Indeed,  true  that  I  have  had  a  hard  fight  against  a  third  attack 
of  rabies,  but  so  far  that  is  now  ended,  and  we  will  say  no  more  about 
it.  •  .  .  Give  me  news  of  Liunoius,  and  let  him  know  of  my  work  and 
adventures  if  you  think  they  can  interest  him.  I  think  they  should. 
I  am  sure  that,  poor  devil  as  I  am,  he  would  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  according  me  a  paragraph  *  in  his  Mart3rrology  had  I  succumbed  to 
the  hydrophobia.  Do  I  deserve  it  less  because!  am  alive  ?  However 
it  may  be,  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  saved  my  life  at  the 
expense  even  of  posthumous  &me.* 

These  references  exemplify  how  continually  the  botanist 
was  harping  in  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  scientific  mar- 
tyrdom. In  the  same  letter  he  mentions  that  he  had  come 
to  Bijon  to  take  his  inscription  en  droit ;  he  had  already 
received  his  degree  of  F.M.,  which  he  says  he  had  found 
most  useful  whilst  travelling,  as  an  introduction  to  useful 
acquaintances.  He  was  fortunate  in  finding  at  Dijon  a 
certain  Monsieur  de  Boost,  an  official  of  the  States  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  possessed  a  fine  garden,  with  glass-houses  full 

*  In  the  fourth  edition  of  the  'Philosophica  Botanica'  Dr.  Giliber 
accords  one  line  and  a  half  to  Commerson's  scientific  martyrdom  : — 
*  Commersonius  noster  ex  itinerum  diuturnorum  8e<}ueli8  juvepis 
adhuc  ip  In4ia  occubuit,* 
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of  exotics,  and  a  magnificent  library,  all  of  whicli  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Ciommerson,  and,  in  fact,  as  the  botanist 
tells  Gerard,  this  gentleman  wished  to  act  towards  him  the 
same  part  that  the  munificent  councillor  of  Amsterdam, 
George  ClifiFord,  took  as  regards  Linnseus,  at  Hartecamp, 
which  had  led  to  the  publication  of  the  *  Museum,  Viii- 
*  darium  and  Hortns  ClifiFortianus '  (1731-37). 

Haying  thoroughly  explored  Savoy,  Commerson  made  a 
journey  to  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
where  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Baron  Haller, 
with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  correspondence. 
Whilst  at  Geneva  he  went  to  see  Voltaire,  then  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  who  made  him  a  flattering  ofier : — 

'  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  never  been  one  of  Voltaire's 
partisans.  Nature,  as  one  of  his  critics  has  observed,  has  bestowed 
all  on  his  intellect,  but  nothing  on  his  heart.  When  I  read  his 
finest  works  I  said  to  myself,  in  order  to  prevent  my  blind  admiration, 
he  who  has  written  snch  splendid  passages  is  the  same  who  has  had  the 
baseness  to  sell  them  to  twenty  different  publishers.  .  .  .  This  mag- 
nificent genius  in  the  republic  of  letters  is  a  rascal  (coquin)  in  society. 
...  I  saw  him,  as  you  have  probably  guessed,  when  travelling  at 
Geneva ;  I  found  in  his  physiognomy  the  fire  of  Prometheus  and  the 
air  of  a  sharper.  It  was,  doubtless,  to  the  fiattering  recommenda- 
tions of  my  friends  that  I  owe  the  distinguished  reception  I  met  with 
and  the  ofEer  he  made  to  me  of  his  secretaryship  with  twenty  louis  for 
salary  and  a  seat  at  his  table.  Without  taking  into  account  the  real 
or  apparent  honour  of  this  appointment,  you  can  imagine  how,  to 
myself,  this  would  seem  comparable  to  the  galleys ;  and  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  decline 
Xhe  post  with  thanks.  Imagine  the  soul  of  one  of  the  damned,  a  shade 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to 
follow  everywhere,  and  to  write  out  even  his  noctiumal  terrors ;  for  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  this  same  nobleman  even  now  has  a  fear  of 
the  devil,  and  that  he  rhymes  indifferently  in  hopes  of  somehow  con- 
ciliating his  mercy  by  the  effects  of  prevenient  grace.  Leaving 
all  this  aside,  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  attractive  than  his 
house  "  Les  D^lices,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it.  Imagine  a  pleasant 
villa  of  handsome  exterior,  situated  in  a  country  of  the  most  inviting 
aspect,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  Geneva,  which  is  visible  in  the 
middle  distance,  framed  amidst  picturesque  scenery.  Add  to  this  the 
view  over  a  greater  part  of  the  lake,  of  the  Rhdne  issuing  from  it  and 
imiting  a  short  distance  below  with  the  Arve,  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
which  is  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  of  the  fort  de  l'£cluse,  one  of  the 
keys  of  France,  whilst  stretched  around  is  a  screen  of  mountains 
beyond  all,  pleasantly  bounding  the  view  without  fatiguing  the 
sight  by  too  great  an  extent,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  ot 
the  truly  delightful  manor  of  Voltaire ;  but  this  will  not  be  all  if  you 
9C£^n  the  scei^e  with  the  eve  of  a  naturalist.     If  ere  is  Mount  Jura^  ther^ 
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the  Saleve ;  there  are  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  which  you  can  distinguish 
at  the  extremity  of  your  horizon.  Each  step  that  you  take  in  going 
there  offers  you  something  novel.  When  you  have  arrived  there  you 
feel  yourseli'  altogether  incapable  of  taking  in  all  the  objects  which 
overwhelm  you  by  their  multitude.  You  could  believe  yourself  trans- 
ported into  another  world.' 

After  these  botanical  wanderings,  Commerson  settled 
down  for  some  time  at  Ch&tillon,  his  native  home,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cbalaronne,  which  stream,  rising  from  the 
-largest  of  the  thousand  small  lakes  of  Les  Dombes,  that  of 
the  Grand  Birieux  (some  316  hectares  in  area),  falls  into 
the  Sa6ne,  near  Thoissey.  Here,  between  intervals  of 
botanising  over  all  the  mountains  within  his  horizon,  he 
cultivated  a  modest  garden,  where  he  found  correspondents, 
who  supplied  him  with  seeds  and  plants.  He  tells  Gerard 
that  he  has  *  two  in  Paris  (independently  of  M.  de  Jussieu), 
^  one  (but  an  excellent  one)  at  Bouen,  two  in  the  Pyrenees, 
'  one  at  Geneva,  one  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  one  at  Lyons, 
^  one  at  Bourg,  one  at  Bijon,  but,  as  yet,  none  at  Mont- 

*  pellier,  for,'  he  adds,  *  Sauvages  has  not  hitherto  been 

*  expelled  from  the  Jardin  du  Roy.' 

He  pays  a  characteristic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  Beaumur,  the  celebrated  entomologist  (after  whom 
the  thermonietric  scale  was  named),  whose  death  he  had 
just  heard  of : — 

*  Reaumur,  rillustre  Reaumur,  vient  de  perir  d'une  chute  qui  lui 
a  fait  tomber  en  suppuration  toutes  les  parties  internes  de  la  teste. 
YoWk  les  paavres  insectes  devenus  orphelins  pour  longtems,  car  nous 
autres  Linnaeistes  nous  no  sommes  que  des  emp&leurs  iropitoyables ; 
mais  Reaumur  etoit  leur  pere,  leur  accoucheur,  leur  nourricier,  leur 
Mercure,  leur  truchement,  leur  tout.' 

In  the  same  letter  he  vn-ites  with  regard  to  M.  Antoine 
de  Jussieu  (the  elder  of  the  two  famous  brothers),  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris,  and  the  young 
astronomer  Lalande,  his  own  junior  by  at  least  five  years,  as 
follows : — 

*  I  revert  to  the  subject  of  M.  de  Jussieu,  who  well  deserves  a 
special  notice  to  himself.  I  had  always  been  ambitious  to  be  in  touch 
with  him.  1  do  not  know  who  rendered  me  the  great  kindness  of 
mentioning  me  to  him.  He  has  accepted  me  as  graciously  as  possible 
as  one  of  his  correspondents,  but  age  weighs  on  him  heavily,  and  he 
writes  with  difficulty.  As  I  had  not  reckoned  on  that,  and  had  a 
thousand  questions  to  ask  him,  1  had  recourse  to  the  following  method: 
1  make  use  of  a  correspondent  of  my  own,  who  asks  him  my  questions 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  who  takes  down  his  verbal  answers  with  a  pen. 
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It  is  M.  de  Lalande,  an  ncademician,  my  compatriot,  who,  wliilst 
staying  this  summer  at  Boorg,  his  native  place,  came  here  to  pay  me  a 
visit,  and,  as  he  said,  to  formally  request  the  honour  of  my  friendship. 
I  made  him  a  proselyte  to  botany  on  the  spot,  and,  as  it  turns  out,  a 
useful  friend,  since  he  has  become,  on  my  account,  the  priestess  of  the 
Parisian  oracle  (Jussieu).  I  regard,  in  truth,  all  the  responses  thus 
uttered  as  ihe  nee  plus  ultra  of  certainty,  principally  in  synonyms ; 
for  the  systematic  part  is  not  yet  understood  at  Paris.'  (Referring  to 
the  Linna^an  system.) 

Amongst  others  of  his  correspondents  at  this  period  he  men- 
tions Schmield,  Bernard,  Gesner,  La  Tourette,  and  Rosier. 
In  1758  we  find  mention  made  of  a  literary  society  vehich 
Lalande  had  established  at  Boorg  and  which  Gommerson 
had  been  asked  to  join :  '  Je  r^pondis  que  j'^tois  de  Pordre 

*  des  infiniment  petits  et  que  ma  Minerve  toute  rostique  ne 
^  figuroit  jamais  parmi  euz,  a  moins  qu'on  ne  la  mit  en 

*  service  dans  la  classe  des  pensionn^ ;  cela  fat  pris  pour 
<  une  ironie.'  He  did  not  admire  these  provincial  societies ; 
be  had  seen,  he  says,  a  whole  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Montpellier  occupied  in  discussing  the  history 
of  a  man  who  had  been  hauged.  That  our  botanist  did 
not  spare  himself  in  personal  exertion  is  evident,  although 
he  accuses  himself  of  idleness. 

Without  any  other  object  than  that  of  increasing  his 
herbarium  and  his  knowledge  of  plants,  he  underwent  the 
most  adventurous  experiences  and  exposed  himself  often  to 
serious  dangers.  One  day,  states  M.  Cap,  like  Absalom,  he 
hung  suspended  by  his  hair  in  a  tree  or  thicket  above  a 
torrent,  and  could  only  escape  by  cutting  the  locks  and 
falling  into  the  stream  at  the  risk  of  drowning.  The 
slightest  clue  to  a  botanic  garden,  a.  rich  herbarium,  or 
merely  a  simple  but  new  plant,  sufficed  to  start  him  off  on  a 
journey  of  discovery.  He  hunted  up,  after  a  long  search, 
and  discovered  at  a  chemist's  shop  in  a  small  town  of 
Auvergne,  the  herbarium  of  the  botanist  Charles,*  a  doctor 
of  Gannat,  who  had  accompanied  Toumefort  in  his  travels 
through  the  Levant.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  dupli- 
cates which  he  classified,  and  which,  at  the  present  day, 
form  a  portion  of  the  collection  be  bequeathed  to  the  national 
museum. 

In  the  summer  of  1758  our  naturalist  was  still  in  the 
Charolais,  staying  either  by  the  thermal  springs  of  Bourbon* 

^m I -       ■  I  ^^  ■  I  -  m  -    I  "  ^^ 

♦  The  botanist  *  Charles  *  is  probably  M.  Aubriet  (*  de  Chalons '), 
ivho  accompanied  Toumefort  as  draughtsman. 
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Lancy  or  at  Toulon-sur-Arroux,  where  one  of  bis  near  rela- 
tions was  care.  From  this  place  be  prosecuted  bis  botanical 
researches  tbrougbout  that  part  of  Burgundy,  and  explored 
the  more  distant  bills  and  valleys  of  Francbe-Comte.  At 
this  time  bis  correspondence  with  Lalande  and  the  younger 
(Bernard)  de  Jussieu  was  voluminous.  These  two  savants 
did  not  cease  from  their  endeavours  from  this  period  to 
indace  the  young  provincial  botanist  to  come  to  Paris — the 
only  theatre  for  the  proper  developement  and  recognition  of 
so  great  a  talent.  Of  Commerson's  downright  bard,  prac- 
tical work  at  this  time  of  his  life  Lalande  has  given  us  some 
slight  idea : — 

'  Among  the  works  whicli  I  have  heard  him  speak  of,  he  had  made 
a  dissertation  entitled  *'  Le  Martyrologe  de  la  Botanique/'  in  which  he 
commemorated  all  the  authors  who  had  died  of  exhaustion  or  from 
accidents  incurred  during  their  zealous  pursuit  of  natural  history. 
Thenceforth  I  foresaw  that  the  historian  of  the  martyrs  for  the  cause 
o£  science  would  some  day  augment  their  number,  especially  when  I 
saw  him,  even  in  his  own  province,  without  necessity,  without  emula- 
tion,  without  society  or  assistance,  pass  entire  weeks,  days  and  nights, 
without  intermission,  without  sleep  or  rest,  wholly  devoted  to  his 
botanical  researches,  to  the  examination  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
treasures  which  his  excursions  had  procured  for  him,  or  which  his 
correspondence  had  acquired  for  him.  He  has  been  known  to  spit 
blood  after  several  weeks  of  such  continued  labour.  He  was  oflen 
found  with  his  lamp  alight  long  after  sunrise,  so  occupied  that  he  had 
not  perceived  the  dawn  of  daylight.' 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  weeks  of  exposure  under  the 
trying  beat  of  Central  France  during  this  summer  brought 
on  a  severe  attack  of  tertian  fever,  which  put  a  temporary 
check  to  his  ardour  and  led  to  unforeseen  consequences ;  for, 
during  the  period  of  his  enforced  idleness  whilst  convales« 
cent,  the  invalid  was  thrown  into  the  frequent  society  of  an 
honourable  provincial  family,  that  of  M.  Jean  Beau,  notary 
of  Qenouilly.  In  a  daughter  of  this  family  Commerson 
discovered  such  i-are  merits  of  mind  and  features  that  they 
must  be  described  in  bis  own  words  to  bis  friend  Gerard  in 
a  letter  dated  October  25, 1758  : — 

'  You  will  doubtless  recur  again  to  the  subject  of  Charolais,  so  oflen 
referred  to,  if  I  do  not  allude  to  it  myself.  Well,  you  must  know 
that,  for  the  first  time,  whilst  searching  for  plants  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, I  have  found  a  sensitive  plant  which  I  am  on  the  point  of  intro- 
ducing, not  into  my  herbarium,  but  into  the  nuptial  bed.  If  I  thus 
take  you  into  my  confidence,  it  is  because  I  believe  you  will  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  knowing  that  I  hope  to  revive  in  her  another 
Merian,  another  Dacier.    She  is  in  fact  a  philosophical  young  lady. 
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just  of  age,  vfhoy  by  a  happy  concurrence,  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  good  looks,  plenty  of  wit,  and  good  education,  and  whose  least  merit 
consists  in  having  besides  a  small  fortune  of  40,000  (livres?),  the 
greater  portion  of  which  she  is  in  possession  of  now.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  shall  have  to  change  my  habits  when  united  to  her,  because  I 
am  sure  of  her  partaking  in  all  my  tastes.  I  have  already  inspired 
her  with  a  decided  love  for  natural  history,  and  our  promenades  have, 
in  fact,  become  regular  botanical  explorations.  Among  so  many  claims 
to  establish  myself  here,  this  last  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all.  I 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  march  of  events,  but  if  I  may  count  on 
what  is  most  probable,  this  business  is  so  far  progressed  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  not  later  than  next  Advent  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  carnival.  In  all  that  I  have  just  b^n  telling  you,  do  not 
think  that  love  has  raised  my  enthusiasm ;  it  needed  such  an  attrac- 
tion to  make  me  travel  forty  leagues  every  time  I  came  to  see  her,  and, 
in  fact,  to  cause  me  to  renounce  Ovid's  coeleba  me  vita  deceret.^  * 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1760  that  Commerson  was 
uianied  to  Mademoiselle  Antoinette- Vivante  Beau,  at  Toulon- 
snr-Arroux.  This  union,  short  as  it  unhappily  proved  to  be, 
whilst  it  lasted  was  most  happy.  In  1762,  on  April  19,  the 
young  wife  died,  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Anne-Fran9ois 
Archambault,  who  lived  to  survive  his  father  by  many  a 
long  year.  The  inconsolable  husband  devoted  himself  now 
wholly  to  science,  but  never  ceased  to  preserve  in  his  memor  j 
the  image  of  his  lost  vnfe.  He  thus  writes  to  his  friend 
Bernard,  the  councillor  of  Bourg,  who  had  also,  apparently, 
just  suffered  a  similar  loss  : — 

'  Ah,  dear  friend,  if  the  same  tastes  have  united  us,  the  same  mis- 
fortimes  also  visit  us.  Like  you  I  have  lost  the  most  tender,  the  most 
virtuous  of  wives,  and  I  only  exist  to-day  by  the  memory  of  her  having 
belonged  to  me.  Pardon,  my  dear  friend,  if  in  making  you  partake  of 
my  own  grief  I  renew  all  of  yours.  I  seek  in  vain  some  consolation 
and  thus  forget  how  you  are  afflicted  in  like  manner. 

*'  £t  lacrymss  deerunt  oculis  et  verba  palato. 
Cor  strictum  gelido  frigore  semper  erit." 
Meantime,  do  not  cease  to  recognise  in  the  most  desolate  of  all  men, 

*  Your  true  friend, 

*  Philibert  Commehson.' 

The  botanist,  many  years  afterwards,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Pulcheria 
*  Commersonia,'  a  new  genus.  The  word  *  Pulcheria '  is  a 
fanciful  translation  of  his  wife's  maiden  name,  which  was 
VBeau.'    According  to  Lalande  the  fruit  of  this  plant  en- 

*  See  Ovid,  'Tristia,'  iL  163.  'Quae  sinon  esset,  cielebs  te 
vita  deceret.'  Referring  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  ^If  she 
were  not  thy  wife,  a  bachelor*s  life  would  become  you.' 
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closes  two  kernels  united  in  tbe  shape  of  two  hearts.  It  was 
at  once  an  ingenious  emblem  and  a  touching  souvenir  of 
his  undying  affection.* 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Commerson  found  his  life  at 
Toulon  intolerable,  and  as  his  little  boy  was  taken  charge  of 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  M.  le  cur^  Beau,  after  two  years  of 
medical  practice  at  Toulon,  the  father  was  induced  to  leave 
Burgundy  and  the  banks  of  the  Loire  for  Paris,  the  attrac- 
tive centre  of  all  intellectual  society  in  Prance,  and,  intro- 
duced by  Lalande  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  he  quickly  gained 
the  position  he  merited  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  was 
admitted  within  the  inner  circle  of  savantsy  by  whom  he 
was  welcomed  with  every  consideration.  Unfortunately  his 
brother-in-law,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  most  austere 
disposition,  did  not  approve  of  the  widower  entering  Parisian 
society.  It  is  curious  that  no  correspondence  of  Commerson 
during  the  three  following  years,  1762-1766,  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  biographers,  but  they  state  that,  after 
practising  as  a  doctor  at  Toulon-sur-Arroux  until  1764,  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  constantly  resided  with  his 
friend  M.  Yachier,  at  the  Hdtel  des  Chiens  in  the  Eue  du 
Mail,  ^attenant  la  Place  des  Victoires.'  From  a  letter, 
dated  November  9,  1765,  we  learn  that  the  guardian  of  his 

*  This  plant  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the  botanist  to  M.  Beau, 
dated  St.  DenySy  Isle  Bourbon,  le  12  fevrier,  1771  :  *  Un  Grand  et 
Bel  arbre,  Khomme  des  forets,  Qui  se  fait  Distinguer  de  fort  Loin  £t 
Qui  Dans  La  Rigueur  des  Termes  porte  plus  de  fleurs  Et  Ensuite  de 
fruits  Qu'il  n'a  de  feuilles,  puisque  La  plupart  de  ces  Demi6re8 
Taili^  En  coeur  sont  fleurics  (chose  fort  singulis  re)  k  Double  et  k 
Triple  sur  chaque  Revers,  cet  arbre,  Dis-je,  Est  celui  sur  Le  Quel  j*ai 
Grav^  Deux  noms  faits  pour  ne  se  s^parer  jamais.  Ce  nouveau  Genre 
B^appellera  Pulcheria  Commersonia.  J*en  vais  chercher  Le  Dessin 
pour  voua  L'Envoyer,  mais  conservez-Le  moi  comme  suite  de  mes 
collections.'  From  this  account  M.  A.  Franchet  judged  that  this 
Pulcheria  might  be  a  forest  tree  of  Bourbon,  but  he  has  searched  both 
the  herbarium  of  Commerson  and  the  botanist's  '  Iconographle  *  with- 
out discovering  any  trace  of  the  genus  thus  named.  As  Commerson 
had  just  returned  from  Madagascar,  M.  Franchet  now  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Polycardia  phyllanthoidea  (Lamarck),  which  originally 
was  named  Commersonia,  may  be  identical  with  the  Pulcheria,  now 
apparently  unknown  to  science,  although  this  plant  is  a  shrub  and  not 
a  great  forest  tree  as  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  by  the  text.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  produced  in  the  sinus  of  a  heart-shaped  leaf, 
thus  agreeing  with  Commerson's  words.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  and  Mr.  Hemsley,  of  Kew,  for  this  identification,  which 
was  suggested  by  M.  A.  Franchet,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
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son,  the  car4  of  Toulon,  had  been  reproaching  hiin  with  his 
life  in  Paris,  and  the  devoted  naturalist,  dead  to  all  but  hia 
love  for  science  and  for  his  infant  boy,  is  most  indignant. 

In  October,  1766,  Commersou,  deeply  immersed  in  his 
studies,  was  agreeably  surprised  at  being  offered  by  the 
Duke  de  Praslin,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Marine,  the  post 
of  botanist  and  naturalist  to  Bougainville's  expedition  of 
circumnavigation,  then  in  course  of  organisation  at  Nantes 
aud  Bochefort,  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
minister  by  his  advisers,  Poissonnier  and  the  Ahh6 
Lachapelle  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  had  two  months' 
time  granted  to  make  his  preparations,  and  then  received 
orders  to  repair  on  board  his  Majesty's  frigate  (flute),  the 
<  Etoile,'  which  was  fitting  out  at  Bochefort,  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Chesnard  de  la  Giraudais,  capiiaine  de  brulot. 

Commerson,  as  before  noticed,  was  not  only  a  botanist,  but 
had  studied  mineralogy  in  addition  to  zoology ;  consequently 
he  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  title, '  Bota^iste  et  Natura- 

*  liste  du  Boi.'    *  Ce  titre,'  he  writes,  *  me  donne  a  mon 

*  retour  le  droit  d'exercer  la  m^decine  a  Paris,  sans  y  prendre 

*  de  nouveaux  grades,  ainsi  que  tons  les  Strangers  y  sont 

*  soumis.  Ajoutez  a  cela  que  le  titre  de  botaniste  du  Boi, 
^  qui  n'a  ^t^  accord^  qu'a  deux  ou  trois  savants,  a  toujours 
^  comports    quelque    pension,   et  que   j'esp^re  bien    m'en 

*  pr^valoir  un  jour.     Quant  a  celui  de  naturaliste,  c'est  une 

*  distinction  que  nul  n'a  encore  obtenue  que  moi.' 

The  first  duty  Oommerson  was  required  by  the  minister  to 
perform  was  the  drawing  up  a  report  regarding  the  class 
of  observations  on  natural  history  which  he  proposed  should 
be  carried  out  during  the  forthcoming  expedition*  As  his 
friends  and  relations  were  questioning  him  as  to  what  he  was 
about  to  do  in  the  South  Seas,  Commerson  circulated  among 
them  a  duplicate  of  the  precis  which  he  had  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the   Duke  de  Praslin.     Under  the  title  of 

*  Sommaire  d'observations  d'histoire  naturelle,  pr^sent^  an 

*  ministre  qui,  a  I'occasion  du  voyage  autour  du  monde  par 
^  M.  de  Bougainville,  demandait  une  notice  des  observations 
^  qu'y  pourrait  faire  un  naturaliste,'  he  gave  a  succinct  view 
of  what  he  projected  as  practicable,  classifying  them  in  the 
following  order,  viz.:  The  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  to  which  he  added  a  fourth 
class  of  physical  and  meteorological  observations  as  being 
necessary.  Curiously  enough,  under  the  heading  *  Quadru- 
'  pMes,'  he  commences : — 
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'  La  classe  des  quadrnpedes  ^taDt  subordonnee  a  rhomme,  cet  etre 
pro^minent  doit  partout  s'attirer  les  premiers  regards  du  voyageur 
nataraliste.  ...  La  premiere  nuance  apres  Thomme  est  celle  des 
animaux  anthropomorphes  ou  singes  ^  figure  humaine,  dont  il  serait 
fort  a  desirer  de  connaitre  toutes  les  scries,  parce  qu'elles  ^tablissent 
un  passage  insensible  de  Thomme  aux  quadrup^des.' 

Here,  surely,  we  have  an  indication  of  our  modem  theory 
of  evolution  suggested  by  this  worthy  predecessor  of  Darwin 
and  Wallace. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Paris  to  join  his  ship  at 
her  point  of  departure  Commerson  signed  his  will,  which 
was  made  public  after  his  death,  and  considered  so  remark- 
able that  it  was  printed  and  published.  This  singular  docu- 
ment is  signed  on  December  14,  1766,  with  a  postscript 
dated  the  following  day,  when  he  was  actually  starting  on 
his  journey.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  was  then  some  thirty-nine 
years  of  age.  Several  of  the  more  remarkable  clauses  in  this 
will  are  particularly  interesting  to  us.  For  instance,  we  find 
that  the  original  principle  of  the  well-known  Montyon 
prizes,  established  subsequently  in  1782,  had  been  precon- 
ceived and  practically  worked  out  by  Philibert  Commerson 
at  least  sixteen  years  previously.  The  naturalist  proposed 
to  endow  as  a  Prix  de  Vertu  a  medal  of  200  livres,  bearing 
on  its  obverse  face  ^Virtutis  Practicse  Prsemium,*  on  the 
reverse  *  Vovit  Immeritus  P.O.,'  and  he  detailed  at  length 
the  conditions  under  which  it  should  be  bestowed,  which 
resemble  sufiKciently  in  outline  and  tenor  those  now  attach- 
ing to  the  Montyon  prizes. 

Another  curious  clause,  the  significance  of  which  will 
appear  later,  should  be  stated  in  extenso  : — 

.*  8®.  Je  l^gne  k  Jeanne  Baret,  dite  de  Bonnefoi,  ma  gouvernante,  la 
Bomme  de  six  cents  livres  une  fois  pay^e,  et  ce,  sans  ddroger  aux  gages 
que  je  lui  dois  depuis  le  G  Septembre,  1764,  h  raison  de  cent  livres  par 
an,  declarant  au  surplus  que  tons  linges  de  lit  et  de  table,  toutes  nippes 
et  babits  de  femme  que  je  puis  avoir  dans  mon  appartement  lui  appar- 
tiennent  en  propre,  ainsi  que  tous  les  autres  meubles  meublants  tels  que 
lits,  cbaises,  tables,  commodes,  h  Texception  des  herbiers  et  livres  ci- 
dessus  sp^cifi^s,  et  de  ma  d^pouille  propre,  votdant  que  les  susdita 
meubles  lui  soient  ddlivres  apr^s  ma  mort,  memo  qu'elle  jouissc  une 
ann^e  encore  apr^s  icelle  de  Tappartement  que  j'occuperai  pour  lors, 
et  dont  le  loyer  sera  entretenu  h  cet  effet,  quand  ce  no  serait  que  pour 
lui  donner  le  temps  de  mettre  en  ordre  la  collection  d^Histoire  Natu- 
relle  qui  doit  6tre  port^e  au  cabinet  des  estampes  du  Roi,  ainsi  que  sua 
est  dit.' 

Having  signed  the  postscript  of  his  last  will  and  testa*- 
ment,  Commerson  started  by  postchaise  for  Rochefort,  and 
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bis  journey  thither  gives  us  a  passing  glimpse  of  travelling 
in  those  days.  In  the  present  day  it  takes  about  ten  hours  by 
the  Orleans  railway  from  Paris  to  Bochefort.  It  took  our 
naturalist  three  days  and  nights,  posting  as  fast  as  the 
postilions  could  urge  the  horses,  to  accomplish  the 
135  leagues,  equivalent  to  327  of  our  English  miles,  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  seaport  a  record  journey  in  those  days, 
considering  the  roads  before  the  introduction  of  diligences. 

At  Rocbefoi-t  Commerson  was  detained,  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  ship's  fitting  out,  for  a  couple  of  months^ 
and  the  ^  Etoile '  did  not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata  until  May  1767,  after  encountering  a  severe  storm  off 
Cape  Frio;  and  here  leakage  and  other  damage  to  spars 
forced  Captain  La  Giraudais  to  remain  for  some  time  at  the 
Spanish  port  of  Monte  Video,  une  petite  bourgadey  a  very 
different  place  from  the  busy  capital  of  the  Uruguayan 
republic  of  to-day.    He  tells  his  brother-in-law : — 

'  We  were  beginning  to  forget  all  the  hardships  of  our  voyage  in 
the  pleasures  of  our  stay  in  this  port,  when  we  had  to  yield  to  the 
regret  of  leaving  it  Received  with  open  arms  by  the  most  hospitable 
people  of  the  world,  most  cordial  in  welcoming  new  arrivals,  sur- 
rounded by  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  refreshments,  we  have  had 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  ourselves  all  day  long.  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  stating  that,  when  the  accounts  are  settled,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  cost  to  his  Majesty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  crew,  112  men, 
for  nearly  a  month,  will  not  amount  to  more  than  126  livres.  You 
can  judge  from  that  of  the  price  of  beef,  an  ox  commonly  costing 
about  20  soU,  and  a  horse  only  half  as  much.  Will  you  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  some  Spaniard,  who  often  has  not  a  shirt  to  his 
back,  has  sixty  horses  at  his  service,  and  that  an  ox  is  oilen  slaughtered 
for  the  sake  of  its  tongue  alone,  the  rest  of  the  corcase  being  left 
to  rot  7 

'  Pray  do  not  think  that  I  begin  to  take  the  privilege  often  adopted 
by  travellers  from  far-off  countries,  when  I  assure  you  that  when  anyone 
wishes  for  a  horse,  he  goes  and  lassoes  one  in  the  prairie,  and  is  able 
to  break  it  in  thoroughly  in  two  or  three  days,  after  which  he  can 
ride  it  thirty  or  forty  leagues  without  stopping.  Should  he  want  to 
dismount,  he  simply  lets  the  reins  hang  down  between  the  forelegs  of 
the  horse.  The  animal,  as  patient  and  quiet  at  rest  as  he  is  staunch 
and  untiring  on  the  road,  would  rather  die  of  hunger  than  move  a 
single  pace,  were  he  even  surrounded  by  the  most  tempting  pasturage. 
Should  he  belong  to  a  reasonable  master,  he  is  unbridled  afler  the 
journey,  and  allowed  to  feed ;  otherwise  he  may  be  left  till  he  &lla 
from  want  of  food,  to  be  replaced  by  another,  which  will  suffer  the 
same  fate,  for  most  of  the  Spaniards  are  hard  and  crueL  Afler  having 
depopulated  this  part  of  South  America,  they  have  filled  it  with  oxen 
and  horses,  over  which  their  empire  i^  as  tyrannical  as  it  was  formerly 
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over  the  people  of  the  coantry.  Every  day  one  hears  speak  of  two 
or  three  thousand  oxen  bemg  slaughtered  solely  for  the  profit  of  their 
hides.  Think  what  a  commerce  we  might  open  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  if  it  could  only  be  made  free  to  our  merchants.  How  shameful 
to  consider  that  dollars  are  the  only  things  to  be  drawn  from  this 
country,  the  most  lovely,  the  most  temperate,  the  most  fertile,  on  the 
face  of  the  universe,  but,  alas,  the  most  uncultivated  ! 

'  Winter  is  about  to  begin  here  at  the  same  time  as  your  summer  in 
Europe*  I  have  not  failed  to  reap  a  fruitful  harvest  of  plants,  bird% 
and  fishes,  and  I  am  anxious  that  nothing  should  escape  me ;  but  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  am  neither  an  Argus  nor  a  Briareus ;  a  single  day's  hunting, 
fishing,  or  even  a  walk  places  me  in  the  embarrassment  of  Midas, 
under  whose  hands  eveiything  became  golden.  Ofltimes  I  do  not 
know  how  or  where  to  begin,  and  I  have  scarcely  time  to  eat  and 
drink,  so  that  my  excellent  friend,  our  good  captain,  is  obliged  to 
forbid  my  lamp  being  kept  alight  after  midnight,  because  he  has  fore- 
seen that  I  should  deprive  myself  of  sleep  all  night  to  gain  sufficient 
time  to  examine  all  which  is  before  me.  The  keen  admiration  which 
seizes  me  in  viewing  so  many  rarities,  most  of  them  new  and  unknown 
to  science,  has  forced  me  to  become  a  draughtsman.  And  when 
colouring  my  drawings  I  am  ready  to  exclaim  with  Correggio,  "  How 
true  it  is  that  the  rudiments  of  all  the  arts  reduce  themselves  to  the 
simple  imitation  of  nature,  and  that  it  only  needs  ardently  to  wish  for 
a  thing  in  order  to  attain  it ! '" 

From  Monte  Tideo  the  *  Etoile '  proceeded  to  Rio  Janeiro 
in  order  to  join  her  consort,  *  La  Boudeuse/  Bougainville's 
ship,  in  that  harbour  of  the  Portuguese  where  Count 
d'Acunha,  the  Viceroy  of  Brazil,  showed  himself  most  in- 
amicably  disposed  towards  the  scientific  expedition  of  the 
French  king : — 

*  Le  souvenir  de  Texp^ition  de  M.  Duguay-Trouin,  qui,  au  com* 
mencement  de  ce  si^cle,  avait  surpris  et  pill^  Rio  Janeiro,  le  rendit 
furienx  lorsqu'il  vit  des  flammes  blanches  et  des  pavois  fleurdelis6s 
sous  les  fenetres  de  son  palais.' 

If  Commerson  had  been  delighted  and  astonished  with 
the  natural  objects  which  he  found  in  such  quantities  on 
the  coast  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  what  rapture  Le  must 
Lave  experienced  at  setting  foot  on  shore  within  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  1 

'  This  country  is  the  most  splendid  of  tlic  universe ;  in  the  middle 
o£  winter  orangef<,  bananas,  and  pineapples  Iruit  continually.  The 
trees  never  lose  their  verdure,  and  the  interior  of  the  country  is  pro« 
li6c  in  all  sorts  of  game,  in  sugar,  rice,  manioc,  i&c,  which  yield 
without  cultivation  a  delicious  subsistence  to  its  inhabitants  and  to 
thousands  of  slaves  who  have  no  trouble  except  to  gather  it.  The 
mines  with  which  the  country  teems  are  mines  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.    A  bay  firom  eleven  to  fifteen  leagues  in  circmnferencei  formed 
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by  a  sea  abounding  in  fisb,  forms  a  port  capable  of  containing  a  Hun- 
dred thousand  ships,  so  well  protected  from  every  wind  that  at  any 
time  one  can  go  on  shore  in  a  canoe.  You  know  my  mania  for  ex- 
ploring  (mafureur  de  voir) ;  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  notwith- 
standing the  formal  prohibition  for  us  to  land  outside  the  town,  in 
spite  even  of  my  sore  leg,  which  has  again  troubled  me  since  I  em- 
barked, I  ventured  twenty  times  to  go  on  shore  with  my  servant  in  a 
canoe,  conducted  by  two  negroes,  and  overran,  one  afler  the  other,  all 
the  difierent  coasts  and  islands  of  the  bay.  M.  de  Bougainville,  who 
always  keeps  a  benevolent  watch  over  my  movements,  knowing  by 
the  report  of  the  surgeon  who  dressed  my  wound  that  the  least  I  risked 
was  the  loss  of  my  leg  by  gangrene,  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  me 
by  obligingly  placing  me  in  arrest  until  I  was  restored  to  health,  which 
I  did  not  obtain  until  during  our  passage  to  Buenos  Ay  res ;  but  what 
other  means  had  he  to  restrain  me  ?  Every  step  that  I  took  was  repaid 
by  a  discovery  of  some  essential  observation.' 

It  was  whilst  on  shore  near  to  Bio  Janeiro  that  Com- 
merson  met  with  some  trees  whose  foliage,  instead  of  being 
green,  appeared  to  be  of  a  rosy  mauve  or  magenta  tint ;  on 
nearer  approach  he  found  that  what  from  a  distance  he  had 
mistaken  for  leaves  were  in  reality  brilliantly  coloured 
bracts  of  lovely  purity  and  freshness  of  hue.  This  beautiful 
plant  proved  to  be  the  first  discovered  species  of  a  new 
genus  which  Commerson  named  Baugainvilleay  after  his 
gallant  friend  and  commander,  and  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Parisian  savant,  Antoine-Laurent  de  Jussieu.  Through- 
out the  colonies  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  all  warm  con- 
servatories and  glass  houses,  in  extra-tropical  gardens,  the 
various  species  of  this  genus  Boiigainvillea  have  become 
familiar  ornamental  plants,  especially  valued  by  florists  for 
their  showy  colouring. 

Bougainville  haviug  brought  his  expedition  into  the  Rio 
dc  la  Plata,  the  ^  Etoile  '  having  again  sprung  a  leak,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  careen  her  in  a  tidal  creek,  called  the 
Eusenada,  a  few  miles  below  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of 
the  Spanish  province  La  Plata,  and  now  the  metropolis  of 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

*  We  had  arrived,'  writes  Ckjmmerson,  *  this  time,  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  they  had  just  carried  off  all  the  Jesuits  by  one  swoop 
of  the  net.  Spain,  iar  more  politically  astute  than  France,  had  not 
given  them  time  to  divert  their  treasures,  which  amounted,  in  this  part 
of  the  world  alone,  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions  [livres?].  At 
Monte  Video,  a  small  market  town,  there  had  been  but  one  hospice 
belonging  to  the  Society,  of  poor  appearance,  where  only  a  solitary 
religious  and  two  lay  brethren  lived.  Well,  they  found  in  the  cash- 
box  of  these  three  Jesuits  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  poor 
fellows  had  not  been  ashamed  to  beg  even  for  linen  and  clothing,  whilst 
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their  own,  wliich  they  affected  to  wear  in  poverty,  were  falling  into 
rags.  Here  (at  Buenos  Ayres)  they  possess  an  immense  house,  which, 
besides  the  ineftable  charms  [feminine  ?]  which  it  concealed,  was  found 
to  be  nothing  less  than  a  storehouse  gorged  with  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  suited  for  trading  in  this  country.  It  is  from  the 
very  lips  of  the  Viceroy  himself  *  (at  whose  table  a  cover  is  laid  for 
me  every  day)  that  I  learn  all  these  particularB,  and,  moreover,  that 
among  their  papers  have  been  found  memoirs  and  projects  capable  of 
crimsoning  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  for  their  system  of  universal 
monarchy  does  not  overlook  any  portion  of  the  globe.  Whatever  may 
be  done  elsewhere,  at  all  events,  America  is  entirely  freed  from  them, 
for  the  same  orders  which  have  been  executed  here  have  been 
despatched  into  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  other  Spanish  possessions.  We 
have  seen  their  houses  turned  inside  out  from  top  to  bottom  in  Portu- 
guese America;  the  French  having  done  the  same,  there  no  longer 
remains  for  them  an  inch  of  ground  in  this  continent,  and  the  report 
is  spread  already  here  that  in  Europe  the  King  of  Naples  is  about  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  driving  them  out  of  his 
States.  They  are  now  busy  here  in  their  transport  to  Italy.  The  ship 
by  which  I  write  to  you  has  already  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  em- 
barked on  board.  If  this  continues,  the  Pope  will  be  able  to  under* 
take  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  with  the  troops  of  Loyola's  followers 
nlone.  God  forbid  that  I  should  insult  the  unfortunate ;  there  are, 
doubtless,  among  them  many  individuals  worthy  of  pity,  '*mais  le 
vrai  est  que  ieur  regime  g^n^ral  6toit  abominable."  This  truth  will 
be  clear  in  full  daylight.  The  inventory  of  their  papers,  which  they 
have  just  unsealed,  furnishes  only  too  many  proofs.  They  find  among 
them  even  confessions  committed  to  writing.  Unless  the  Viceroy  has 
the  prudence  to  suppress  these  documents,  half  of  this  town  will  be 
obliged  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  other  half.  The  women,  above  all, 
do  not  cease  to  beg  that  these  confessions  may  be  thrown  into  the 
flames.' 

It  must  be  observed  that  Captain  Bougainville  is  far  less 
severe  in  his  strictures  on  the  accumulated  wealth  and  the 
morals  of  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  Commerson  was  evidently 
prejudiced  by  Don  Francisco  Bucarelli,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Spain  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Jesuitical  dominion  over  the  Indians  of  South  America, 
which  threatened  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish 
crown. 

In  November  1767,  Bougainville's  ships  left  the  Rio  de  la 

Plata   (after  Don  Francisco  had  in  vain  tried    to  induce 

Commerson  to  accompany  him  across  the  Andes  to  Chili 

'and  Pern),  bound  south  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which 

*  Don  Pedro  Cevallos  had  lately  been  replaced  by  the  Governor- 
General  Don  Francisco  Bucarelli,  sent  from  Spain  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ousting  the  Jesuits, 
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they  entered  on  December  4,  past  Cape  Virgin.  Some  litUe 
time  was  spent  at  anchor  in  a  bay  between  Cape  Bond  and 
Cape  Forward,  the  latter  being  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Patagonia,  which  internal  was  taken  fall  advantage  of  by 
Commerson,  and  his  fellow-traveller,  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
also  a  naturalist,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  accom- 
pany' Bougainville  in  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation. 
Commerson  writes  to  his  friend  Crassous,  a  doctor  of 
Montpellier : — 

^You  must  imagine  how  ever  since  our  departure  we  have  been 
following  from  east  to  west  the  coarse  of  the  sun,  and  how  we  travel 
with  the  rising  sun,  and  in  our  journey  we  have  passed  not  fiir  from 
the  antipodes  of  Paris  and  enjoyed  midnight  when  you  were  at  midday. 
How,  following  the  great  circle  which  encompasses  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  world,  we  have  seen  South  America,  the  river  of  the 
province  La  Plata,  part  of  Paragaay,  Brazil,  the  Malouine  Islands 
(Falkland),  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  land  of  the  Patagonians  (who 
are  by  no  means  giants),  and  the  Tierra  del  Faego.  There  we  had 
twenty-two  hoars'  daylight,  and  scarcely  any  appearance  of  night. 
But  here  is  to  be  seen  by  far  the  greatest  possible  desolation  of  nature, 
wearied,  as  it  were,  of  producing  men  and  the  means  of  their  sub- 
sistence.   It  is  here  that  Ovid  could  have  exclaimed  most  justly : — 

''  Lassus  in  [extremis  ?]  jaceo  populisque  lodsque : 

Heu  I  quam  vicina  est  ultima  terra  mihi  1 
UlteriuB  nihil  est  nisi  non  habitabile  frigus."  *  * 

On  January  26,  1 768,  they  issued  from  the  melancholy 
but  romantic  scenery  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  of  which  they 
took  leave  at  Oape  Pillar,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and, 
steering  a  north-westerly  course,  soon  regained  a  more 
genial  climate  within  the  southern  tropic.  No  land  was 
sighted  until  some  small  islets  were  met  with,  in  March, 
which  Bougainville  identified  with  the  doubtful  lies  de 
Quiros  t  of  Bellin's  chart.  These  outliers  of  the  Archipel 
Dangerenx,  as  the  French  named  that  widely  scattered 
group,  were  low  islets  with  atolls  or  lagoon  islands  and 
fringing  coral  reefs;  the  whole  of  this  galaxy  is  now  de- 
signated in  our  charts  as  the  Paumotu,  or  Low  Archipelago. 
The  more  westerly  portion  was  named  by  Bougainville  the 
Archipel  de  Bourbon;  the  principal  island  of  this  last* 
named  division  (since  known  as  the  Society  Islands)  was 
sighted  by  the  '  Boudeuse '  and  '  Etoile '  on  April  2.    This 

I —    - 

*  Tlie  first  line  is  an  interpolation  by  Commerson.     The  remaining 
two  lines  are  from  Ovid,  *  Tristia,'  iii.  4,  51-52. 
t  Sighted  by  Femand  de  Qairos  in  1606. 
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was  Tahiti,  an  island  which  must  for  ever  remain  classical  * 
to  the  navigators  of  all  nations : — 

'  Dans  la  mer  Pacifique  nous  avons  reconnu  lea  terrea  de  Quires,  und 
partie  des  terrea  auatralea,  im  grand  nombre  d'ilea  nouvelles,  una 
ile  incomparable  (Tahiti),  couverte  d'un  peuple  immenae  qui  ne  a'eat 
point  ^carte  encore  de  Finatitut  de  la  nature,  et  chez  lequel  aemble  ae 
r^aliaer  T^e  d*or  vainement  chants  par  lea  poetea.* 

After  the  sayage  wilds  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego> 
the  lovely  foliage  of  intertropical  growth,  including  groves 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  conspicuous  with  its  large  glossj 
and  deeply  digitated  leaves,  must  indeed  have  seemed  a 
reyelation  of  Paradise  to  Commerson,  the  first  professional 
botanist  who  eyer  landed  to  gather  the  first  fruits  from  this 
unentered  storehouse  of  botanical  treasures.    Commerson's 
famous  description  of  Tahiti  and  the  manners  of  its  in* 
habitants,  which  he  addressed  to  Lalandc,  was  first  published 
in  the  ^  Mercure  de  France'  in  November  1769,  and  a 
similar  description  was  inserted  bj  his  friend  Crassous  in 
the  'Decade  Philosophique,'  tom.   xviii.   p.   133.      Other 
copies  of  the  same  paper  were  addressed  to  several  of  his 
correspondents,  and   wo   learn   that   the  author  was  not 
pleased  at  his  account  being  made  public,  for  it  contained 
several  allusions  of  a  private  nature.      The  French,  how- 
eyer,  were  not  the  first  European  discoverers  of  this  island 
and  its  neighbours.    Wallis  and  Carteret,  the  English  navi- 
gators, had  preceded  Bougainville  bj  nine  months  and  more, 
after  naming  Otahiti  by  the  vulgar  English  nomenclature. 
King  George's  Island  (a  name  which  fortunately  has  not 
survived),  and  a  year  after  the  French  had  departed,  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  arrived,  accompanied  by  Gore,  who  had  been 
one  of  Wallis's  comrades,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
And  now  occurred   an   incident  which  curiously  involved 
Commerson  in  a  somewhat  awkward  predicament.  Bougain- 
ville thus  tells  the  story : — 
• 

Whilst  we  were  amidst  the  Great  Cycladea,  aome  bualneas  called  mc 
on  board  the  *'  fitoile,"  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  a  very 
singular  fact.  For  aome  time  a  report  had  been  apread  in  the  two  shipa 
that  the  servant  of  M.  de  Commerson,  named  Bar6|  waa  a  woman. 
Ilia  figure,  the  tone  of  hia  voice,  hia  beardleas  chin,  hia  acnipulous 
habit  of  never  changing  hia  linen  or  dischai^ging  hia  natural  functions 

*  After  Cook'a  visit,  the  mutiny  of  the  '  Bounty,'  William  Ellis's 
*  Polynesian  Researches,'  and  Darwin's  *  Voyage  of  the  "Beagle,"' 
have  one  and  all  contributed  to  mark  Tahiti  as  the  most  notable 
island  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 
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wben  anyone  was  present,  besides  various  other  indications,  bad  given 
rise  and  some  credibility  to  tbis  suspicion.  Meanwbile,  how  was  it 
possible  to  discover  the  woman  in  that  indefatigable  Bare,  who  was 
already  an  expert  botanist,  whom  we  had  seen  follow  his  master  in  all 
his  botanical  rambles,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  on  the  icy  mountains 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  even  carry  during  toilsome  marches 
provisions  of  food,  arms,  and  bundles  of  plants  with  a  courage  and 
strength  which  had  gained  for  him  from  the  naturalist  the  nickname 
of  his  beast  of  burden  ?  It  happened  that  a  scene  which  occurred  at 
Tahiti  changed  this  suspicion  into  a  certainty.  M.  de  Conunerson  went 
on  shore  there  to  botanise,  and  scarcely  had  Bar^,  who  followed  him 
with  the  herbal  packets  under  his  arm,  put  his  feet  on  the  land,  when 
the  Tahitians  surrounded  him,  exclaiming  "  It  is  a  woman  1 "  and 
wished  to  receive  her  with  the  honours  of  the  island.  The  Chevalier 
do  Bournand,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  landing-place,  was  obliged  to 
come  to  her  assistance  and  escort  her  back  to  the  boat  Afler  that 
date  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  prevent  her  modesty  from  being  shocked 
at  the  conduct  of  the  sailors.  When  I  went  on  board  the  '*  Etoile,** 
Bar^,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  confessed  that  she  was  a  girl ; 
she  told  me  that  at  Rochefort  she  had  deceived  her  master  by  present- 
ing herself  in  the  dress  of  a  man  at  the  very  moment  of  his  embarka- 
tion, and  that  she  had  previously  served  a  Genevan  gentleman  as 
lacquey  in  Paris,  that  she  was  a  native  of  Burgundy  and  an  orphan ; 
the  loss  of  a  lawsuit  had  reduced  her  to  poverty  and  caused  her  to  gain 
a  situation  by  disguising  her  sex ;  she  added  that  she  was  well  aware 
when  embarking  that  she  would  have  to  go  round  the  world,  and  that 
the  voyage  had  aroused  her  curiosity.  She  will  be  the  first  of  her  sex 
who  has  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  I  must  do  her  the  justice  of 
stating  that  she  has  always  conducted  herself  on  board  ship  with  the 
most  scrupulous  propriety. 

*  She  is  neither  plain  nor  good-looking,  and  is  not  more  than  twenty- 
tix  or  twenty-seven  years  old.  It  must  be  confessed  that  had  these  two 
ships  been  shipwrecked  on  some  desert  ibland  of  this  vast  Pacific 
Ocean,  tlie  occasion  might  have  proved  a  most  remarkable  one  for 
Bard.' 

This  disguised  Jean  Bar^  can  have  been  no  other  than 
the  identical  Jeanne  Baret  *  dite  de  Bonnefoi,'  the  gouver- 
nante  to  whom  Coinmerson  liad  bequeathed,  as  before  noticed, 
in  his  eccentric  will,  six  hundred  livres  Toumois  in  addition 
to  her  yearly  wages  of  one  hundred  livres,  although  she 
had  only  been  in  his  service  from  September  6,  1764, 
to  December  15,  1766,  when  he  quitted  Paris.  Her 
services,  therefore,  must  have  been  most  valuable  to  the 
naturalist,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  account  that 
this  domestic  worked  like  a  slave  in  her  master's  interests ; 
that  her  devotion  was  continued  until  Commerson's  death 
only  seems  to  make  the  whole  incident  more  inexplicable. 

Space  will  not  permit  mote  tlian  the  briefest  sketch  of  the 
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rest  of  Commerson's  voyage  to  the  westward,  in  the  course  of 
the  setting  sun.    It  is  safficient  to  say  that,  after  leaving 
Tahiti,  Bougainville's  ships  sighted  Samoa  and  made  their 
way  past  the  New  Hebrides  and  across  the  Coral  Sea  until 
arrested  by  the  apparent  cvl  de  sac  formed  by  the  great 
barrier  reef,  and  failing  to  discover  a  passage  by  Torres 
Strait,  they  were  forced  to  make  a  retrograde  course  along 
the  southern  coasts  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea.    This  brought  them  to 
the  Solomon  Islands,  and  thence  between  the  islands  of  New 
Ireland  and  New  Britain  they  sailed  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Papua ;    then  north  of  Ceram  and  Boero,  south  of 
Celebes,  they  traversed  the  Flores  Sea,  past  the  northern 
coasts  of  Java  to  Batavia.  After  a  brief  interval  for  refresh- 
ment at  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Bougainville 
next  steered  his  course  south  of  the  Keelings  directly  for 
the   French  colonies,  the  Mascarene  Islands,  sighting  the 
easternmost  of  them,  Rodriguez,  on  the  5th  November, 
1768. 

On  the  7th  the  *  Boudeuse '  got  into  Port  Louis,  but  the 
'  Etoile '  was  unable  to  enter  the  harbour  until  the  following 
day,  and  it  was  not  until  this  day  that  they  changed  their 
time  by  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  date,  which  they 
found  a  day  in  advance  of  their  ships'  time  in  use  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Isle  of  France.  Here  orders  were  awaiting 
the  expedition  from  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  ordering  V6ron, 
the  astronomer,*  to  proceed  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  forthcoming  transit  of  Venus,  and  directing 
M.  Poivre,  the  Intendant  of  the  colony,  to  retain  Commerson 
for  service  under  his  direction. 

*  I  have  here  met  with  au  iuipediment '  (un  remora),  he  writes, '  which 
will  delay  me  here  some  time.  The  Intendant,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  minister,  has  done  all  he  possibly  can  to  induce  me  to  remain  here, 
and,  after  two  or  three  months,  to  continue  ray  observations  in  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar,  and  at  several  other  localities  in  India 
where  the  Government  proposes  to  form  estiiblishments.    Such  pressing 

*  Pierre- An toine  V^ron  was  unable  to  find  a  passage  to  India  in 
time  for  this  transit,  but  he  proceeded  on  the  corvette  Diligent  to  the 
Moluccas.  Before  starting  he  communicated  a  long  report  to  the 
Duke  de  Praslin,  giving  the  results  of  his  astronomical  obseivations  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  Isle  de  Cyth^re  (Tahiti),  and  the  results 
of  the  eclipse  of  Uie  sun  which  he  had  observed  on  the  island  of  New 
Britain.  V6ron  died  of  fever  in  Timor,  early  in  May  1770,  aged 
only  thirty-four  years.  His  biography  has  been  written  by  M. 
Guilbert. 
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inducements  are,  in  fact,  irresistible  orders,  especially  when  they  are 
accompanied  by  flattering  proposals,  so  that  I  haFe  not  hesitated  to 
accept  this  new  commissioD. 

A  great  sorrow  awaited  Lim  at  Port  Louis.  Scarcely  bad 
he  landed,  when  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Legion 
lately  arrived  from  France,  and  a  native  of  Cbfi.tillon, 
informed  him  that  he  had  left  the  Commerson  family  in 
deep  mourning ;  but  whether  it  was  for  his  father  or  mother 
he  could  not  inform  the  naturalist,  who  was  thus  left  in 
agonising  suspense.  It  would  appear  from  what  transpired 
subsequently  that  it  must  have  been  Commerson  himself 
for  whom  they  were  in  mourning,  as  a  false  report  con<» 
ceming  the  shipwreck  of  Bougainville's  vessels  had  been 
circulated  through  France. 

Bougainville  and  Commerson,  after  landing,  became  the 
guests  of  M.  Cossigny  at  Palma,  an  estate  near  the  Trois 
Mamelles,  south  of  Port  Louis.  The  peculiar  flora  of  the 
Mascarenes  presented  a  new  field  of  exploration  to  our 
naturalist,  who  lost  no  time  in  exploring  the  depths  of  the 
then  thickly  wooded  interior  of  the  Isle  of  France.*  After 
the  tremendous  precipices  and  cliffs  of  Tahiti,  whose  peaks 
attain  7,000  feet  elevation,  the  vertical  escarpments  of 
Mauritius  cannot  have  seemed  formidable  to  Commerson; 
nevertheless  he  underwent  an  experience  which  proved  the 
temerity  of  venturing  on  these  volcanic  heighto  without 
a  competent  guide.  Commerson  does  not  allude  to  this 
adventure  in  any  of  his  letters,  and  consequently  it  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  his  biographers ;  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  Bemaxdin  de  St.-Pierre,  who  was  at  the  Isle  of  France 
when  Commerson  first  arrived.  The  anecdote  is  told  in 
St.-Pierre's  *  Harmonies  de  Nature '  as  follows : — 

*  Precipitous  mountains  are  common  in  the  tropics,  I  hare  seen 
many  of  them  in  the  Isle  of  France.  There  is  one  among  others, 
which  is  called  La  Montagne  du  Corps  de  Garde,  from  which  the 
botanist  Commerson  thought  one  day  he  should  never  be  able  to 
descend ;  for,  having  been  taken  up  there  by  a  resident  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  t  to  botanise,  his  guide  wished  to  keep  in  company  with  him  in 
order  to  bring  him  back  with  him,  but  Commerson  preferred  him  to 
return,  assuring  him  that  he  would  find  his  way  very  well  alone.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  l>otanising  ho  wibhcd  to  come  down,  but 

*  The  Abb6  de  la  Caille  has  marked  forSt  tre$  epaiese  in  the  interior 
of  the  south-east  portion  of  the  lie  de  France,  which  he  surveyed  in 
1758,  i»e.  fifteen  years  before  Commerson  visited  the  colony. 

t  Probably  his  host,  M.  Cossigny  de  Palma,  an  enthusiastic  agri- 
culturist and  gardener  as  well  as  botanist  and  acclimatiser. 
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althoagh  the  flat  top  is  not  more  than  half  a  league  in  length,  he  could  not 
find  the  path  by  which  he  had  ascended,  and  could  not  discover  any  way 
down«  Obliged  to  pass  the  night  there,  he  supped  on  a  species  of 
edible  pea  which  he  found  growing  in  small  quantities*  The  next 
day  his  attempts  to  escape  were  also  as  vain  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  he  would  assuredly  have  died  of  hunger  had  not  the  resident  who 
had  guided  him  become  uneasy  at  his  absence  and  gone  to  fetch  him.' 

A  somewhat  similar  mischance  befell  the  naturalist  Aubert 
Dupetit  Thenars  (the  biographer  of  Commerson  in  Michand's 
*  Biographie  Universelle ')  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Bourbon ;  and  quite  recently  another  natumlist,  Jean 
Duchaine,  actually  met  his  death  on  the  mountains  of 
that  island.  How  thick  the  forests  of  Mauritius  were  in  the 
days  of  the  Dutch,  previous  to  the  French  occupation,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  governors,  La- 
motius,  with  his  followers  was  nearly  lost  and  starved 
within  these  dense  thickets. 

In  a  letter  to  Lalande,  dated  February  1769,  from  Port 
Saint-Louis,  whilst  waiting  for  the  healthy  season  in  order  to 
proceed  to  Madagascar,  he  informs  him  : — 

*  Meantime  I  occupy  myself  busily  with  the  natural  history  of  this 
country,  and  I  am  on  the  eve  of  establishing  the  foundations  of  an 
academy,  which  will  be  as  useful  to  the  colonies  of  tlie  Isle  of  France 
and  Bourbon  as  it  will  also  be  to  the  nation  and  profitable  to  the  ad^ 
vancement  of  the  sciences,  especially  of  that  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  Indies,  which  will  be  its  principal  object.  I  am 
at  pref^nt  altogether  engaged  in  drawing  up  its  statutes  and  putting  it 
into  sliape.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  nominated  its  director,  in 
consideration,  no  doubt,  of  the  zeal  which  inspires  me,  and  because  it 
will  owe  its  first  existence  to  myself,  '^  In  arduis  voluisse  sat  est."  .  .  . 

^  This  academy,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  would  only  give  its 
^  attention  to  exotic  observations  made  beyond  the  seas  of 
^  Europe,  &c.,'  and  he  goes  on  to  mention  several  of  the 
savants  in  the  island  who  proposed  to  assist  him  in  his 
project. 

'  I  have  ready  to  my  hand  some  virtuosos  fit  to  make  a  beginning 
in  each  section :  M.  TAbb^  Rochon,  M.  V^ron,  and  an  ofiicer  *  of  the 
King*8  household,  for  mathematics ;  M.  Poivre,  Colonel  Pouget,t  M. 
Meunier  ^  and  myself  for  natural  history  ;  M.  Bourdier,§  the  medical 
ofiScer  of  Bourbon  (Dr.  Dazille),  for  medicine ;  and  a  number  of  capable 

♦  M,  Bemardin  de  St.-Pierre. 

t  Colonel  Pouget  de  St.-Andr^,  Director  of  Fortifications  in  the  Isle 
of  France. 

X  M.  Meunier  was  the  young  doctor  who  superseded  Commerson. 
§  M.  Bourdier,  premier  m^decin  de  Tile  de  France* 
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planters,  very  zealous  to  improve  agriculture,  a  section  in  which  it 
%vili  be  necessary  to  excite  emulation,  because  it  will  be  from  this 
direction  that  the  colony  ^vill  gather  the  greatest  advantage.  There  is 
a  printing  establishment  here,  well  equipped,  but  idle  ;  so  it  will 
hardly  have  become  known  that  there  is  an  academy  in  this  part  of 
the  world  before  there  will  have  issued  a  volume  of  its  proceedings, 
three  parts  of  which  I  can  myself  furnish  if  requisite.  An  abstract  of 
my  project,  communicated  to  M.  Poivre,  who  has  the  bonum  in  volun- 
tate  and  the  rectum  in  intellectu^  has  remarkably  pleased  him,  and  he 
awaits  with  impatience  my  preparation  of  the  details.  I  trust  that  I 
can  equally  flatter  myself  M.  Poissonnier  will  be  no  less  pleased.  I  beg 
you  will  communicate  to  him  my  prospectus  for  his  examination,  and 
request  him,  should  he  approve,  to  obtain  for  us  the  support  of  the 
minister/ 

Commerson's  proposed  foundation  of  an  academy  was  the 
initiative  attempt  which  has  since  been  partly  realised  in 
a  less  ambitious  but  more  practical  form.  Thirty-six  years 
afterwards  an  association  was  formed  nnder  the  title  of  the 
^  Soci6t4  d'Emnlation/  which,  after  the  occupation  by  the 
British,  was  changed  to  the  *  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
^  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences/  under  the  then  Governor, 
General  Hall,  and  in  1829,  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  it  received  a  new  title  of  the  *  Natural 

*  History  Society,'  and  it  is   now  known  as  the   *  Royal 

*  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Mauritius/  Its  proceedings 
ai*e  still  conducted  and  published  in  French. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  either  of  the  extant 
biographies,  or  from  the  published  letters  of  Commerson, 
the  exact  dates  when  he  visited  Madagascar.  Previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Bougainville's  expedition  at  the  Isle  of  France 
the  Count  de  Maudave  had  come  out  from  L'Orient  with 
a  staff  and  escort  (one  of  whom  was  the  well-known  author 
of  ^  Paul  and  Virginia ')  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
establishing the  French  station  at  Fort  Dauphin  in  the 
great  African  island.  This  experiment  proved  an  absolute 
failure,  and  Maudave  returned  to  the  Isle  of  France  in 
December  1770.  As  Commerson  visited  Fort  Dauphin 
before  Maudave  left,  and  speaks  of  this  journey  as  being  his 
'  dernier  voyage  au  Fort  Dauphin,'  it  is  presumable  that  he 
had  previously  been  there,  either  in  1669  or  earlier  in  1770. 
Commerson  found  himself  in  an  entirely  new  world  of 
natural  history  amidst  the  forests  of  Madagascar.  Various 
editions  of  his  letter  to  Lalande  expressing  his  bewildered 
admiration  have  been  quoted  by  every  R^nch  writer  on 
Madagascar  and  by  most  English  travellers : — 
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'  I  low  wonderful  a  country  is  Madagascar !  It  in  not  during  a 
hurried  visit  that  a  knowledge  of  its  rich  productions  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  it  will  need  the  study  of  a  long  series  of  years,  and  will 
require  entire  academies  to  do  justice  to  so  plentiful  a  harvest.  It  is 
Madagascar  which  is  the  true  promised  land  for  naturalists.  It  is  here 
that  nature  seems  to  have  retired  as  though  into  an  innermost  sanc- 
tuary, there  to  bring  forth  her  productions  modelled  altogether  dif- 
ferently from  those  she  has  given  birth  to  in  other  countries.  Forms 
the  most  unusual,  the  most  marvellous,  are  here  met  with  at  each 
step.  The  Dioscorides  of  the  North  would  here  find  the  wherewithal 
to  make  ten  revised  and  augmented  editions  of  his  *'  Systema  Naturce,^' 
and  would  finish,  doubtless,  bv  being  frankly  convinced  that  but  a 
small  comer  of  the  veil  which  conceals  the  diverse  productions  of 
nature  had  yet  been  lifted.' 

But  Commerson's  researches  in  Madagascar  were  not  con- 
fined to  botany  alone.  He  paid  considerable  attention  besides 
to  the  mineral  and  animal  prodactions,  and  he  proceeds  to 
give  M.  Lalande  a  brief  dissertation  on  a  remarkable 
Malagasy  tribe,  as  follows : — 

*  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  description  of  a  really  extraor- 
dinary people  who  inhabit  the  highest  mountains  of  Madagascar.  .  .  • 
These  dwarfs  {demi-hommes)  inhabit  the  high  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  island,  and  form  the  bulk  of  a  considerable  nation 
called  Quimoase  or  Kimoase,  in  the  Madecasse  [sic'\  tongue.  ...  I  can 
attest  as  an  eye-witness  that,  during  the  last  journey  which  I  made  to 
Fort  Dauphin,  M.  the  Count  de  Maudave,  the  last  governor,  who  had 
previously  communicated  to  me  part  of  his  obseivations,  at  length 
afibrded  me  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  among  his  slaves  a  Quimoaae 
woman,  aged  about  thirty  years,  three  feet  seven  inches  in  height, 
whose  colour  was,  indeed,  of  the  palest  shade  which  I  had  seen  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island ' 

M.  Le  Qentil,  the  famous  astronomer,  on  seeing  the  above 
description  published,  wrote  to  contradict  the  truth  of 
Commerson's  statement. 

<  It  is,'  he  said, '  false  that  there  is  at  Fort  Dauphin  any  tradition  of 
pigmies  now  existing  in  Madagascar ;  it  is  equally  false  that  there  is 
any  general  consensus  of  opinion  throughout  Madagascar  as  to  the 
present  existence  of  these  imaginary  Quimos.  ....  I  would  remark, 
again,  here,  that  the  letter  of  M.  Commerson  is  dated  18th  April,  1771. 
I  leil  the  Isle  of  France  on  the  Ist  April  of  the  same  year,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  date  I  had  seen  very  frequently  M.  Commerson,  who 
never  told  me  anything  about  this  rare  species  of  men.  I  know  that 
this  silence  on  his  part  does  not  constitute  a  disproof  of  the  existence 
of  the  Quimos ;  but  it  at  least  shows  that  the  &ct  was  kept  a  great 
secret,  since  I  never  heard  any  talk  of  it  in  the  Isle  of  France  during 
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more  than  the  three  months  that  I  remained  there  subsequent  to  the 
last  voyage  of  M.  Commerson  to  Fort  Dauphio.'  * 

Moreover,  M.  de  Mandave  speaks  of  the  memoir  which  had 
been  handed  to  him  in  the  Madecasse  language  containing 
some  particulars  of  the  Quimos  as  ^  unsatisfactory,'  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  story  of  these  dwarfs 
which  had  been  rejected  by  Flacourt  as  a  fable. 

Quite  lately,  however,  Commerson's  strange  belief  in  this 
tribe  of  pigmies  has  received  an  unexpected  confirmation 
from  a  missionary  travelling  in  Western  Madagascar,  the 
Eev.  E.  O,  MacMahon,  S.P.G.,  who  writes : — 

'  We  found  the  report  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  living  near  the  west  coast 
confirmed ;  they  are  called  Behosy  by  the  SakalaYa,  and  are  to  be  met 
"with  in  the  Bemaraha  hills.  The  Sakalava  say  they  were  found  in 
Madagascar  by  their  ancestors,  and  are  the  snme  as  the  Vazimba, 
"whom  the  Hova  are  reported  to  have  driven  out  of  Imerina.  /  saw  a 
number  of  these  on  the  hills;  a  Sakalava  jyointed  them  out,  hut  they 
were  travelling  fast^  and  were  too  far  off  to  distinguish  clearly,^  t 

On  his  way  back  from  the  abandoned  French  colonial 
establishment  at  Fort  Dauphin,  where  a  compatriot,  the 
Baron  de  Clugny,  had  accompanied  him,  Commerson  was 
landed  at  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  where  he  became  a  guest  of 
M.  de  Clugny's  cousin,  M.  Lardet  de  Chalon,  and  found  the 
change  of  the  mountain  air  of  this  delightful  climate  most 
beneficial  after  the  unhealthy  lowlands  of  Madagascar  and 
the  Isle  of  Fiunce.  *  L'air  et  le  laitage  de  Bourbon,'  he  told 
M.  Beau,  *  m'ont  remis  a  Mge  de  25  aus/ 

*  I  do  not  remember  if,  before  leaving  Bourbon,  I  sent  you  an 
account  of  the  journey,  really  a  celebrated  one,  which  I  made  to  its 
volcanoes  and  of  the  risks  of  all  kinds  that  I  experienced.  To  have 
escaladed  mountains  more  than  half  a  league  in  perpendicular  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  have  climbed  numbers  of  terrible  preci- 
pices .  .  .  scaled  cliffs  which,  over  200  fathoms  of  depth,  have 
scarcely  six  of  debris  as  talus  .  .  .to  have  travelled  whole  leagues 
over  a  treacherous  crust,  which  from  one  moment  to  another  cracked 
under  our  feet  .  .  *  to  have  braved  a  hail  of  red-hot  stones  and  oil- 
cined  rock  which  greeted  our  arrival,  and  which,  if  it  made  us  recoil 
for  the  moment,  did  not  prevent  us  from  returning  directly  after- 
wards ...  to  have  been  at  the  edge  of  a  crater  inflamed  up  to  its 
very  brim,  to  have  endured  jets  of  smoke  and  sheets  of  flame, 
which  truly  only  scorched  myself,  but  which  severely  burnt  one  of  my 


♦  Voyage  dans  les  Mers  de  Tlnde,  tome  ii.  p.  508. 

t  See  the  Antananarivo  Annual,  vol.  iv.  part  3,  1801  (Haddon  Sc 
Co.,  Bouverie  Street),  in  which  the  question  of  Commerson  and  the 
pigmies  of  Madagascar  is  discussed  at  length. 
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followers  .  •  .  to  have  descended  thence  only  to  measure  the  dimen- 
sions  and  depths  of  another  crater  barely  estinct,  but  still  smoking  •  .  . 
to  have  halted  for  more  than  two  hours  between  these  two  craters 
scarcely  more  than  three  hundred  paces  one  from  the  other  ...  to 
have  dined  there  whilst  joking  on  the  uncertainty  of  our  return  alive 
...  to  have  walked  through  subterranean  caverns,  conduits  of  the 
lava,  where  the  sulphurous  gases  might  have  suffocated  us  ...  to 
have  felt,  during  all  the  time  while  conducting  these  operations,  the 
entrails  of  the  earth  in  a  perfect  turmoil  under  our  feet.  Such  ia  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  experiences  which  we  passed  through.' 

It  lias  already  been  noticed  that  Commerson  was  a  minera- 
logist^ and  he  was  the  first  European  to  ascend  the  active 
volcano  of  Bourbon,  and  to  make  a  complete  collection  of 
mineralogical  specimens  &om  its  craters  and  crateral  cirques, 
which  are  most  difficult  of  access,  as  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent notice  can  testify  from  personal  experience.  The  well- 
known  scientist,  M.  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent,  who  subse- 
quently made  a  careful  investigation  of  this  remarkable 
active  volcano,  has  rendered  justice  to  the  accuracy  and 
knowledge  exhibited  by  Commerson's  observations,  whilst 
the  wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  this  mountain  and  its  terrific 
desolation  have  inspired  its  celebration  in  verse  by  the  poet 
Evariste  Parny.  Whilst  at  Bourbon  on  this  occasion  Com- 
merson learnt,  to  his  astonishment  and  indignation,  that  the 
minister  in  France  had  withdrawn  his  patronage,  and,  what 
was  still  more  important,  had  also  stopped  his  salary  as 
naturalist  of  the  king.  Discords,  in  fact,  for  some  consider- 
able time  past  had  pervaded  the  administration  of  the  French 
colony,  ever  since  Pierre  Poivre,  a  man  whose  probity  was 
beyond  suspicion,  had  been  despatched  to  the  Isle  of  France 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  new  constitution,  as  his 
strict  and  economical  administration  of  its  finances  naturally 
encountered  much  obstruction  from  the  officials  and  others 
who  profited  by  the  former  lax  government  in  both  islands. 
The  new  governor-general,  the  Chevalier  Desroches,  who 
had  succeeded  M.  Dumas,  appeared  to  be  friendly  disposed 
towards  the  Intendant  whenhe  first  arrived,  and  he  attended 
at  the  baptism  of  Poivre's  infant,  besides  giving  a  grand  fSte 
in  honour  of  Madame  Poivre  in  October  1770;  but  in 
1771  their  relations  became  somewhat  strained,  and  Com- 
merson wrote : — 

'  Lo  feu  de  la  discorde  semble  vouloir  se  ranimer  plus  que  jamais 
dans  nos  colonies,  en  sorte  que  notre  Aristide  [M.  Poivre],  d^gotit^  de 
n'y  pouvoir  faire  tout  le  bien  qu*il  voudroit,  a  demande  instammetit 
et  croit  obtenir  bient6t  eon  rappel.     Oh !  poor  lors  la  place  ne 
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Bera  plus  tenable  et  il  faudra  bien,  en  tout  ^tat  de  cause,  piler 
bagage.' 

M.  Desroclies  was  replaced  by  M.  de  Ternay,  and  M. 
Foivre  by  M.  Maillard  Damesle,  who  had  both  been  appointed 
in  1771,  and  who  arrived  at  Port  Louis  in  August  1772, 
with  instructions  to  suppress  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur,  which 
bad  been  inaugurated  by  Poivre  in  1 767.  At  the  same  time 
Commerson,  who  had  been  always  a  close  ally  of  Poivre, 
living  in  his  house  and  enjoying  a  common  taste  for  botanical 
research,  was  recalled  in  apparent  disgrace,  his  mission  was 
announced  to  be  at  an  end,  and  his  salary  withheld — in  fact, 
he  was  dismissed  summarily  from  his  Majesty's  service.  He 
was  full  of  indignation,  and  was  disposed  to  throw  great 
blame  on  Poissonnier,  whom  he  had  always  supposed  to  have 
been  his  friend.  Writing  to  Lemonnier,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

'  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these  commissions  altogether  supereroga« 
tory  which  they  have  imposed  on  me,  that  they  have  had  the  injustice — 
not  to  soilen  the  terms,  I  should  say  the  effrontery— to  judge  me,  in 
the  secrecy  of  their  office,  as  an  individual  wholly  useless  to  our 
colonies,  and  to  notify  my  recall,  which  would  have  been  most  desir- 
able had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  the  marks  of  disapprobation,  as 
by  coming  in  this  injurious  guise  it  has  had  a  retrospective  effect, 
hitherto  unpr^edented,by  which  my  appointments  have  been  suppressed 
from  the  very  day  on  which  my  recall  was  signed  at  Pans.  ...  I  was 
astonished  that  M.  Poissonnier,  at  whose  hands  I  have  made  so  many 
sacrifices,  who  has  seen  me  take  my  departure  from  home  to  the  grief 
of  my  family,  amidst  the  tears  of  a  father  who  had  already  one  foot  in 
the  grave  and  ifvho  has  since  been  buried — that  M.  Poissonnier,  I  say, 
who  has  been  the  principal  agent  of  my  departure,  should  not  have 
opposed  this  mysterious  iniquity.  I  esteem  him  too  highly  to  believe 
that  all  this  had  been  done  in  favour  of  a  young  man,  his  protege  (M.  le 
Meunier),  who  sought  to  profit  by  a  portion  of  my  collections  which 
this  last-named  person,  without  due  respect  to  his  patron,  had  the 
temerity  to  take  to  his  credit  before  leaving,  not  having  distinguished 
himself  here  by  anything  but  his  malevolent  jealousy  of  myself;  he 
has  done  his  best  to  obtain  my  recall  to  obtain  my  appointment  for 
himself.  But  it  is  at  least  a  remarkable  disappointment  to  him  that 
he  has  been  recalled  at  the  very  time  when  he  hoped  to  have  reached 
the  object  of  his  machinations.' 

It  was  indeed  a  bitter  pill  for  poor  Commerson,  already 
broken  down  by  bad  health,  suflRering  from  dysentery  and 
much  crippled  by  rheumatism,  contracted  amidst  the  glaciers 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  snows  of  Patagonia,  which  he 
ironically  alluded  to  as  his  cross  of  St.  Louis.  He  devoted 
himself,  if  possible,  more  than  ^ver  to  his  study  of  the 
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Mascarene  flora,  of  whose  genera  he  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  the  father.  ^  Mes  plantes,  mes  chores  plantes/ 
he  tells  Lemonnier,  *m'avaient  console  de  tout.  J'avais 
*  trouv6  le  nepenthes,  curarum  dulce  lenimen.*  The  end  was 
fast  approaching ;  after  the  departure  of  his  friend  Poivre — 
*cet  Aristide  d'Intendant* — he  still  contemplated  future 
expeditions  abroad  which  he  never  lived  to  execute.  He 
was  desirous  of  visiting  the  tropical  portions  of  Madagascar, 
for  Fort  Dauphin  at  the  south  of  that  island  is  outside  the 
tropic ;  and  he  expressed  his  intention  of  going  to  Bodriguez 
to  ascertain  whether  the  inscription  left  by  his  Burgundian 
compatriot,  Fran9ois  Leguat,*  in  1696,  was  still  in  exist- 
ence. Feeling  his  strength  failing,  he  was  unable  to  embark 
himself  and  all  his  collections  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship 
^  Indien,'  in  which  his  passage  had  been  secured  by  the  new 
Intendant.  Leaving  Port  Louis,  he  made  a  last  vain  attempt 
to  regain  his  strength  on  the  cooler  and  windward  side  of 
the  island.     In  October  1772  he  wrote  to  Lalande  : — 

*  I  have  Bcarcely  strength  to  write  to  you,  and  it  is  even  betting 
that  I  shall,  like  poor  Veron,  succumb  to  the  excess  of  my  vigils  and 
hard  work.  After  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  has  confined  me 
to  my  bed  for  pome  three  monthB,  I  ivas  looking  forward  to  couva« 
lescence  when  I  was  overtaken  by  an  unconquerable  dysentery,  from 
which  I  still  suffer,  and  which  has  brought  me  to  death's  door.  All 
my  strength  is  exhausted,  and  I  am  already  half  sinking.  If  the  air 
of  the  country  and  a  diet  of  rice  and  fish  do  not  carry  me  through, 
you  will  be  able,  as  you  have  more  than  once  promised  (in  a  moment 
of  prophetic  inspiration,  doubtless),  to  set  to  work  on  the  history  of 
my  martyrology.* 

The  hot  season  was  now  approaching,  and  in  less  than 
seven  months  after  the  above  was  written  the  worst  of  the 
naturalist's  apprehensions  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  fatal 
termination  which  he  had  anticipated  had  taken  place. 

On  March  14,  1773,  M.  Bezac,  a  planter  residing  on  his 
estate,  now  known  as  La  Grande  Eetiuite,t  near  Flacq, 
sent  a  letter  to  M.  Bompard,  the  Comptroller  at  Port  Louis, 
announcing  the  death  of  M.  Commerson  at  his  house  on  the 
previous  night. 

*  I  have  had  his  body,'  he  said,  *  taken  to  the  parish  church  to  be 
buried  after  mass.  This  gentleman  was  carried  to  my  house  from 
Villebague,  a  fortnight  since,  to  be  within  reach  of  the  first,  boat  which 
should  be  sent  to  Grand  River,  south-east  from  Grand  Port,  where  he 
proposed  staying ;  but  he  suffered  from  an  abscess  which  had  been 

*  See  Art.  of '  Edinburgh  Review,'  No.  360,  p.  342,  April  1892. 
f  Almost  opposite  the  sixteenth  milestone  from  Port  Louis. 
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forming  in  his  chest,  and  burst  six  days  ago.  He  did  not  wish  anjone 
to  attend  him,  but  only  the  priest,  who  saw  him  r^nlarly  every  day 
afler  the  bursting  of  the  abscess.  Yesterday,  at  six  in  the  evening,  he 
wished  to  write  his  depositions;  weakness  prevented  him,  and  he  put  off 
having  his  will  made  by  the  cur^  of  Flacq  until  to-day.  Feeling  that 
he  was  dying  at  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  he  counted  out  the  money 
he  had  with  him,  and  the  amount  being  written  down  by  mj  doctor, 
he  signed  it  himself.* 

Ko  monument  distinguishes  the  site  of  his  grave ;  but  in 
1862  an  obelisk  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Society 
of  Science  and  Art,  near  the  house  where  he  died  in  1773. 

Commerson's  immense  collections  of  plants,  fishes,  minerals, 
and  descriptive  manuscripts,  forming  in  all  thirty-two  cases, 
which  he  left  to  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
reached  Paris  during  the  following  year.  According  to  M. 
Vinson,  there  were  included  in  these  some  S,000  plants,  of 
which  3,000  species  were  new  to  science,  forming  160  genera 
hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists.  His  herbaria  alone  formed 
two  hundred  folio  volumes,  comprising  what  he  had  gathered 
since  he  left  France  in  1769,  the  fruits  of  six  years*  un- 
remitting labour.  Three  volumes  of  his  *  Iconographie '  are 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  the 
fourth,  which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  series,  has  by  some 
mischance  found  its  way  to  the  Library  at  Berlin.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  missing  volume  could  be  re- 
stored to  its  proper  home  in  Paris. 

By  an  exception,  which  was  then,  we  believe,  without 
precedent,  although  he  had  not  contributed  a  single  me- 
moir to  the  Academy  of  France,  Philibert  Commerson  was 
nominated  a  member  of  that  noble  army  of  savants  on 
March  21,1773;  but  eight  days  previously  the  much-harassed, 
overworked  naturalist  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  honour 
accorded  to  him  was  bub  a  single  wreath  on  his  otherwise 
inglorious  tomb.  His  friend  Antoine-Laurent  de  Jussieu 
took  his  formal  seat  in  the  Academy  on  the  same  day.  Only 
forty-six  years  of  age  when  he  died,  Commerson  was  outlived 
by  his  master  Carl  Linnaeus,  whom  he  was  delighted  to  hail 
as  the  Dioscorides  of  the  North,  and  of  whose  system  he  was 
an  earnest  and  loyal  disciple.  The  follower  of  that  great 
botanist,  Commerson  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Swedish  genius  and  Cuvier,  of  whom  he 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  precursor ;  and  he  ranks  among  the 
first  of  the  pioneers  of  science  who  penetrated  the  wide 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere  in  pursuit  of  the  secrets 
of  nature,  in  advance  of  Banks  and  Solander.    When  Cuvier 
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undertook  with  Yalenciennes  to  make  a  general  history  of 
fishes,  and  looked  everywhere  for  materials  on  which  to 
work,  M.  Dum^ril  unearthed  the  quantities  of  preserved 
fishes  from  Commerson's  collection,  which  had  remained 
unpacked  from  their  cases  in  the  cellars  of  the  Museam  since 
the  days  of  Buffon ;  and  almost  simultaneously  two  descrip- 
tive  autograph  manuscripts  by  Commerson  on  the  animalia 
of  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarenes  were  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  late  M.  Hermans*  of  Strasburg,  which 
enabled  the  two  collaborators  to  do  full  justice  to  the  entirely 
original  observations  of  the  prematurely  deceased  savant. 
*  CommersoD,*  says  Cuvier,  *  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
activity  and  of  the  most  profound  science.  Had  he  published 
himself  the  results  of  his  observations,  he  would  have  attained 
to  the  first  rank  among  naturalists.  Unfortunately  he  died 
without  having  been  able  to  put  the  last  touch  to  the  editing 
of  his  writings,  and  those  to  whom  his  manuscripts  and 
his  herbarium  were  entrusted  have  neglected  them  in  an 
altogether  culpable  manner.*  t  Cuvier  was  desirous  of 
exhuming  the  remains  of  Commerson  in  order  that  they 
might  be  placed  beneath  the  Column  of  Daubenton  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes;  but  Julien  Desjardins  was  unable  to 
identify  the  spot  where  his  body  was  laid  in  the  churchyard 
at  Flacq.  Following  the  example  of  Linnseus,  Commerson 
was  wont  to  immortalise  his  friends  by  the  happy  conceit  of 
attaching  their  names  to  the  new  genera  of  plants  which  he 
discovered.  It  has  already  been  noted  how  he  bestowed  the 
titles  Pulcheria  Commersonia  and  Bougainvillea.  In  like 
fashion  he  celebrated  his  ally,  Pierre  Poivre,  in  the  Poivrea, 
the  charming  purple  Madagascar  creeper ;  whilst  to  a  star- 
like flower  whose  sombre  calix  is  dewed  with  tears,  which 
only  opens  for  a  few  hours,  he  gave  the  name  of  Veronia 
irutifoliay  in  memory  of  his  fellow-traveller,  the  young 
astronomer  Y^ron ;  and  among  other  names  which  he  thus 
selected  may  be  cited  the  Lalandia,  the  Marignia,  the 
Jossignia,  the  Chazalia,  the  Cossignia,  and  Colletia — this 
last  being  given  to  a  spiny  genus,  Colletia  omnespinosay  by 
way  of  avenging  Toumefort,  whose  method  of  classification 
had  been  too  sharply  criticised  by  a  young  botanist  named 
Collet.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  among  the  genera  thus 
distinguished  was  one  whose  typical  species  is  the  *  Quivi ' 

*  Hermans  and  Rostaingy  who  had  established  iron  works  in  the 
Isle  of  France  (since  1748). 
t  Cuvier,  •  Histoire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  vol.  v.  pp.  93-95. 
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{Qttivina  heterophyllajy  which  he  dedicated,  under  the  name 
of  Baretia,  *  to  Jeanne  Baret,  whose  devotion  has  already 
been  noticed.  Of  this  romantic  incident  the  sequel  was  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  disguised  gouvernante. 
She  followed  him  faithfully  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and,  after 
his  death,  having  married  a  soldier  named  Bellegarde,  she 
acquired  some  money,  and  returning  to  Ch4tillon  les  Dombes, 
settled  near  her  master's  family,  to  whom  she  left  all  her 
means  when  she  died.  She  api«ars  under  varioas  names, 
but  in  her  will  she  styles  herself  Mercedier,  veuve  d'Antoine 
Bamier,  dite  de  Barre. 

Lalande  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  his  friend's  personal 
appearance  and  characteristics  in  his  ^loge,  which  was 
published  by  the  Abb6  Eozier  t  in  his  *  Observations : ' — 

'  Commerson  was  of  medium  height,  or  rather  more  (about  five  feet 
BIX  inches,  English),  He  had  large  dxirk  eyes,  his  nose  was  aquiline 
and  his  complexion  delicate,  but  dry,  rosy,  and  bright.  Habitually 
sober  in  his  diet,  he  seldom  ate  except  by  necessity,  and  oflen  without 
caring  what  he  tasted,  but  vras  not  always  restrained  in  other  respects. 
His  society  was  charming,  for  he  had  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  a 
good  memory.  He  did  not  care  for  games,  except  chess.  He  avoided 
company  and  theatres,  as  he  looked  upon  them  as  lost  time.  Ho 
only  took  an  interest  in  what  could  instruct  him  or  serve  for  the  in- 
struction of  others.     He  would  have  liked  to  make  botanists  of  all 

*  The  terms  of  the  dedication  of  this  plant  are  interesting,  as  they 
afford  a  good  instance  out  of  many  of  his  fanciful  and  poetic  conceita 
in  the  selection  of  names  for  the  genera  to  which  he  stood  god- 
father : — 

'  Hsec  planta  vestitu  seu  foliis  sic  illudens  insignata  est  nominibus 
viraginis  istius  quae,  mutatis  in  viriles  vestibus  et  mente  focmininis, 
totum  orbem,  curiositatis  caus^,  nobiscum  etiam  insciis,  terr^  marique 
ausa  est  emetiri,  toties  quas  vestigia  illust.  Principis  Nassauvii  et 
nostra,  agili  pede  secuta  per  altiesimas  freti  Magellanic!  alpes  pro- 
fundissitnasque  insularum  Australium  sylvas;  Dianae  instar  phare- 
trata,  Mincrvse  instar  sagax  et  austera,  ferarum  hominumque  insidias, 
non  sine  plurimo  vitse  et  pudicitia?  pcriculo,  sospes  et  integra,  afflante 
prospero  numine  quod&m,  evasit ;  sui  sexus  prini«  quas  integrum  ter- 
raquei  globi  circulum  absolverit,  emensis  plus  quam  quindecim 
leucarum  millibus.  Tot  buic  heroidi  debemus  plantas  primum  lectas; 
tot  industri&desiccatas,  tantas  insectorum  conchyliorumque  coUectiones, 
ut  mihi  et  aliis  re  rum  naturalium  aestimatoribus  nefas  sit  summos  florso 
honores  ei  non  rependere.' 

To  three  species  of  this  genus  he  applied  the  respective  terms, 
hona-fidiay  oppositiva^  hetercphyUay  all  characteristic  of  Jeanne  Baret,* 
*  ditt  de  Bonne/oi'    The  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  Mascarenes. 

t  See  periodical  publications,  Paris :  Observations  sur  la  Physique,. 
Bur  niistoire  Naturelle,  et  but  les  Arts,  voh  v.  (1775)|  pp.  89*120. , 
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who  came  near  him.  His  conversation  was  lively,  energetic,  caustic, 
and  fearless  of  consequences.  Thus  he  frequently  made  enemie^ 
although  he  was  otherwise  full  of  candour  and  generosity.  His 
character  was  violent,  impetuous,  extreme  in  everything.  Obstacles 
only  served  to  excite  his  courage.  "Glory,"  he  would  say,  "like 
fortune,  requires  a  tenacious  and  a  hardy  race."  * 

President  de  Brosse  was  more  critical  in  regard  to  Com- 
merson's  literary  merit,  although  he  was  astonished  by  thd 
singularity  of  his  style  (as  exhibited  in  his  official  report  on 
the  natural  history  observations  which  he  proposed  to  cany 
out),  which  appeared  to  him  rather  due  to  the  vivacious 
imagination  and  vast  erudition  unconsciously  exhibited  by 
its  author : — 

'  He  is  a  coiner  of  the  most  singular  new  words,  a  writer  full  of  em- 
phasis and  prodigal  of  expressions  and  turns  of  speech  alike  uncommon 
and  unusual.  He  doubtless  believed  that  this  scientific  jai^on  would 
dazzle  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  in  which  belief  he  has  perhaps 
had  some  reason  (ad  popiilum  phahras),  no  one  being  more  of  the 
people  than  these  gentlemen,  i,e,  the  ministers;  but  I  hold  it  as  a 
maxim  that  the  naturalist  ought,  almost  more  than  anyone  else,  to  write 
in  a  manner  equally  clear  and  simple,  and  that  I  shall  always  maintain, 
although  I  may  not  be  supported  in  it  by  the  example  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Pliny,  far  too  ingenious,  continually  delights  in  turns  of 
speech  and  witty  allusions.  Valisnieri  is  always  poetic,  and  yet  wishes 
to  take  the  tone  of  Aristotle ;  my  friend  Buffon  himself  inserts  too 
much  eloquence ;  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side  for  which  he  deserves 
pardon,  for  he  unites  the  greatest  perspicuity  with  the  sublime  and 
high-toned  style  which  he  has  adopted.' 

^  But  if,'  adds  Lalande,  *  M.  Commerson  had  this  fault 

*  when  he  was  writing  to  his  friends  A  cours  de  plume,  I  can 

*  affirm  from  what  I  have  myself  seen  that  nothing  can  be 

*  more  clear,  more  precise,  more  simple,  more  elegant,  than 

*  his  writings  on  natural  history.' 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  by  echoing  Lalande's 
reflection  that  *  men  born  with  so  much  talent  and  couiuge 
are  so  rare  that  they  deserve  to  be  known,  for  the  purpose 
*of  encouraging  others,  and  as  models  to  be  followed, 
above  *all  when  their  love  of  work  and  of  science  has 
led  them  to  *the  grave/  Commerson  was  pre-eminently, 
a  scientific  worker  who  sacrificed  himself,  and  although  his 
name  has  hitherto  been  little  known  in  England,  his  services 
towards  the  enrichment  of  the  colony  of  Mauritius  alone, 
apart  from  his  purely  scientific  contributions  to  the  genera 
of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  fully  entitle  him  to  more  con* 
sideration  than  his  memory  has  yet  received  from  the, 
British  people. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Histoire  de  la   Question  Coloniale  en  France. 
Par  L£oN  Deschamps.     Paris  :  1891. 

2.  La  Politique  Frangaise  en  Tunisie.     Par  P.  H.  X.     Paris : 
1891. 

8.  Le  Tonkin  et  la  Mere  Patrie.    Jules  Ferry.    Paris:  1890. 

4.  Rapport  fait  oL  la  Commission  de  VAlg6rie  du  SSnat.     Par 
M.  Jules  Ferry.    Paris  :  1892. 

T\7'e  have  placed  M.  Deschamps'  book  at  the  head  of  this 
^  ^  article,  becanse  it  contains  a  general  retrospective 
view  of  the  subject  with  which  we  propose  to  deal.  The 
writer's  object,  however,  as  he  explains  it  in  the  preface,  is 
not  to  give  a  history  of  the  French  colonies,  nor  even  to 
discuss  at  large  the  present  colonial  policy  of  France.  Colo- 
nisation, he  says,  is  not  a  matter  of  governmental  caprice,  to 
be  taken  up  or  put  aside  according  to  the  convenience  of 
ministers  or  parties ;  it  is  an  undertaking  which  can  only 
succeed  if  it  has  the  consistent  goodwill  and  support  of  the 
whole  nation.  Accordingly,  M.  Deschamps  has  entered 
upon  a  study  of  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion  regarding 
colonies  during  the  last  three  centuries.  He  has  concen- 
trated his  researches  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  real  interest 
that  has  been  shown  by  the  French  nation  at  different 
periods  in  colonial  affairs,  into  the  influence  that  these  ques- 
tions have  obtained  over  the  popular  mind,  and  into  historic 
evidences  of  the  degree  to  which  France  has  from  time  to 
time  become  possessed  by  the  colonial  idea.  Whether  the 
French  have  a  real  taste  for  colonial  enterprise,  whether  they 
have  the  genius  for  it,  whether  the  national  sentiment  has 
usually  been  in  its  favour  or  adverse,  and  if  so  why,  and 
in  what  instances — these  are  the  problems  of  which  he 
endeavours  to  discover  for  his  readers  some  reasonable  solu- 
tion. 

There  are  two  grounds  upon  which  the  book  merits  notice 
in  England.  In  the  first  place,  it  enables  an  Englishman, 
who  wishes  to  understand  why  French  colonisation  has  not 
succeeded,  to  substitute  some  clear  and  well-founded  conclu- 
sions for  the  complacent  commonplaces  that  are  so  often 
repeated  about  the  lack  of  national  aptitudes  for  that  kind 
of  enterprise.  In  the  second  place,  the  inquiry  brings  out 
and  accentuates  the  wide  contrasts  of  principle  and  practice 
exhibited  by  the  whole  colonial  history  of  France  and 
England. 

The  history  of  French  colonisation  is  ordinarily  divided. 
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we  are  told,  iuto  three  periods  :  the  period  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries, which  is  carried  up  to  the  death,  in  16U9,  of 
Henry  IV. ;  the  era  of  grand  colonial  expansion  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  the  period  of  decline  during  the 
hundred  years  that  intervene  between  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1718,  and  the  end,  in  1815,  of  the  great  French  wars. 
During  the  sixteentli  century  the  French  maintained  a 
forward  place  in  the  race  of  adventurous  explorations  beyond 
sea;  and  it  was  not  until  their  country  had  become 
distracted  and  depopulated  by  thirty  years  of  savage  religious 
wars  that  the  English  under  Elizabeth  and  the  independent 
Hollanders  began  to  push  onward  and  gain  ground  in  the 
same  field.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  rivalry 
among  the  Western  maritime  nations  was  beginning  in 
earnest.  By  this  time  the  splendid  achievements  and  con- 
quests of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  fired  the  imagination  of 
the  whole  Western  world.  The  spreading  curiosity  in  France 
about  outlandish  peoples,  distant  voyages,  and  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  Asia,  is  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  that  age,  by 
constant  allusions  to  the  subject  in  such  authors  as  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne,  and  by  the  remarkable  dissertation  of  Bodin, 
ths  apostle  of  French  colonisation,  which  appeared  so  early 
as  1577.  Nevertheless,  although  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century  commercial  and  colonising  projects  had 
been  already  entertained  by  that  active  and  far-sighted  ruler, 
Henry  lY.,  it  was  in  England  and  Holland,  not  in  France, 
that  the  first  important  step  was  taken  by  founding  the  two 
East  India  Companies  that  were  destined  to  a  long  and 
memorable  career.  Then  came,  in  1616,  the  treatise  of 
Montchr^tien,  who  developed  views  far  in  advance  of  his 
time,  insisting  on  the  value  of  fresh  markets  and  of  outlets 
for  emigration,  and  upon  the  immense  advantage  of  using 
privileged  companies  as  the  national  agents  for  the  settle- 
ment of  colonies  and  the  security  of  distant  trade.  Close 
upon  the  publication  of  this  work  followed  the  ministry  of 
Bichelieu,  in  whose  powerful  mind  the  conception  of  endow- 
ing France  with  a  great  dominion  beyond  sea  reached  its 
maturity,  and  had  issue  in  successive  decrees  for  the  founda- 
tion and  multiplication  of  colonising  companies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  from  Canada  in  the  West  to  Madagascar 
and  the  East  Indies. 

It  is  worth  observation  that  in  the  charters  of  these  com- 
panies may  be  found  the  earliest  promulgations  of  principles 
that  were  consistently  maintained  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  French  colonisation  under  the  old  monarchy,  but 
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which  would  be  in  vain  looked  for  in  the  commercial  records 
of  England  or  Holland.  The  Catholic  faith  was  established, 
to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  other  religions ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  converted  pagans  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  civil 
rights  of  Frenchmen — a  provision  to  which  M.  Deschamps 

V  draws  attentioii  with  pride  and  approval.    The  propagation 
/of  Christianity  was  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  plantation 

j  of  colonies,  as  a  direct  object  of  these  expeditions.  Never- 
theless their  real  motive  was,  after  all,  not  so  much  economical 
or  propagandist,  as  political ;  the  companies  were  organised 
by  the  great  Cardinal  to  counteract  the  accumulation  of 
vast  transmarine  possessions  by  Spain,  then  France's  most 
dangerous  rival,  and  in  order  that  Spain  might  not  claim 
for  herself  the  whole  non-Christian  world.  In  this  policy, 
indeed,  Bichelieu  was  only  imitating  the  tactics  of  England 
and  Holland.  Both  these  nations  were  already  striking  at 
the  extremities  of  the  unwieldy  Spanish  empire,  cutting  off 
its  gold  convoys,  harrying  its  coasts  and  islands,  sweeping 
the  narrow  seas  by  privateers,  and  generally  pursuing  that 
irregular  buccaneering  warfare  of  which  the  memory  long 
lived  among  mariners  in  the  romantic  traditions  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  In  these  wild  adventures  the  French  took 
little  share ;  but  they  had  borrowed  from  their  neighbours 
the  system  of  chartered  associations;  and  M.  Deschamps 
declares  that,  under  Mazarin  as  under  Bichelieu,  the 
peopling  of  new  lands  beyond  the  ocean  by  French  Catholics, 
in  the  interests  of  God,  and  as  a  balance  against  Spain,  was 
the  essential  principle  of  colonial  action  in  France  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  special  motive  underlying  the 
Cardinal's  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  foreign 
parts.  He  seems  to  have  concerned  himself  not  only  with 
finding  an  outlet  for  the  restless  and  roving  elements  among 
Frenchmen,  but  also  with  opening  a  kind  of  safety  valve  for 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  religious  orders,  particularly  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  encouraged  abroad  while  he  repressed 
them  at  home. 

'In  1629  he  promulgated  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  establishment 
of  any  monastery  except  with  the  express  permission  of  the  king. 
Nevertheless  he  thought  that  what  was  unsafe  at  home  might  be  good 
for  the  colonies,  so  he  imposed  religious  missions  upon  the  companies 
and  Catholicism  upon  the  colonists,  making,  as  we  have  seen,  Chris- 
tianity almost  as  important  as  commerce  in  the  colonial  question.  It 
followed  that  the  promoters  of  colonisation  displayed  a  seal  for 
prosely tisni  worthy  of  the  mistionarics  themselves.' 
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^.t  this  moment,  M.  Descliamps  adds,  the  religious  idea 
was  dominant  in  France,  and  he  cites  some  notable  examples 
of  its  influence  in  colonial  matters.  The  Court  and  all 
the  fashionable  society  interested  themselves  warmly  in  col- 
lecting subscriptions  for  propagating  the  true  faith  among 
the  heathen ;  missions  were  sent  out,  bishops  were  appointed, 
and  the  Jesuits  began  gradually  to  acquire  great  power  in 
all  the  new  colonies  of  North  America.  The  Company  of 
New  Prance,  which  founded  Montreal,  appealed  to  the 
public  for  support  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
established  with  the  mere  object  of  trading  in  skins  and 
•  beavers,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  glory  of 
the  Most  High.  Nor  was  officialism  less  active  than  eccle* 
siasticism  in  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  these 
projects  for  the  extension  of  the  faith  and  dominion  of 
France.  The  system  of  companies  under  Church  and  State 
patronage  was  not  popular  among  the  men  of  business, 
who  demanded  of  their  Government  no  more  than  freedom 
of  trade  for  themselves,  and  protection  from  foreign  enemies. 
But  official  predilections  were  then,  as  they  have  always 
been  in  France,  adverse  to  the  English  practice  of  chartering 
a  body  of  pioneers  or  merchant  adventurers,  and  leaving 
them  to  plant  settlements  or  factories  by  their  own  re- 

Eurces.  The  expeditions  were  not  only  authorised,  but 
ergetically  promoted  by  the  Government,  with  the  result 
at  the  governing  classes  insisted  on  sharing  the  invest- 
ment, or  taking  their  part  in  the  speculations,  with  an 
eye  to  the  benefits  promised  in  this  world  and  the  ne;Lt.  All 
the  administrative  and  military  commands  were  distributed 
among  the  noblesse ;  and  among  the  hundred  associates  of 
the  Company  of  New  France  we  find  thirty  seigneurs  de  la 
courj  besides  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastic  and  even 
princely  dignitaries,  who  are  represented  on  the  board  by 
their  secretaries. 

The  main  business  of  these  companies  was  then  under- 
stood to  be  the  exploring  and  exploiting  of  new  lands  for 
settlement  by  French  Catholics,  and  for  the  conversion  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  No  chartered  association  for 
the  single  purpose  of  trade,  like  the  English  or  Dutch  East 
India  Companies,  was  founded  by  Richelieu,  nor  could  any 
such  company  have  been  launched  upon  the  system  that 
has  been  just  described.  The  French  mercantile  community 
demurred  to  conditions  which  placed  all  these  corporations 
so  completely  under  the  paternal  supervision  of  priests, 
nobles,  and   high  officials  ;  they  also  betrayed  a  perverse 
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mistrust  of  tLe  religious  and  propagandist  element.  They 
cautiously  suggested  that  in  commercial  transactions 
spiritual  directorship  and  ministerial  supervision  are  not 
altogether  desirable.  The  Chambers  of  Bouen  and  Marseilles 
recommended  that  at  no  price^  and  on  no  pretext,  should  the 
captains  of  their  vessels  be  nominated  by  the  king;  they 
complained  of  foreign  consuls  abroad  and  revenue  officers 
at  home  as  equally  dictatorial.  They  asked  that  religious 
interests  should  not  rule  trading  operations,  but  that  their 
traffic  should  be  protected  at  sea  by  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
that  trading  factories  should  be  allowed  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  It  does  not  appear,  in  short,  that  Kichelieu's 
colonial  policy  produced  any  notable  results,  beyond  some 
remarkable  voyages  of  discovery,  which  gave  a  considerable 
impulse  to  all  future  colonisation,  and  a  great  diffusion  of 
missionary  literature  reporting  the  successful  propagation 
of  the  faith  in  those  countries  that  had  been  made  over  to 
the  new  companies.  M.  Deschamps  tells  us  that  the  French 
public  was  liberally  feasted  upon  touching  narratives  of 
conversion,  upon  the  simple  talk  of  savages  (among  whom 
were  reckoned  the  Chinese),  and  upon  dramatic  martyrdoms. 
Among  much  apocryphal  literature  of  this  kind,  a  few 
genuine  and  valuable  books  of  travel  were  produced ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  colonial  field  was  too  largely  preoccupied  by 
religious  influence;  and  the  interest  excited  in  the  nation 
generally  did  go  far  beyond  intelligent  curiosity. 

We  may  thus  register,  even  at  this  early  stage,  obser- 
yations  of  a  distinct  and  remarkable  contrast  in   origin, 
character,   and    practical    methods   between    the    colonial 
systems  of  France  and  England.    The  first  French  colonies 
jderived  their  initiative  from  the  Crown  ;  they  were  formed 
mnder  strict  official  regulations,  and  the  note  of  high  ortho- 
(doxy  was    predominant  in  their  constitution.      The   first 
English  colonies  owed  their  foundation  either  to  men  who 
,  had  left  their  fatherland  to  escape  the  oppression  of  kings 
land  bishops,  or  to  *  gentleman  adventurers,*  with  a  taste  for 
the  roving  life  and  fi'eedom  of  a  new  country,  which  they 
were  quite  willing  to  hold  as  national  property  so  long  as 
they  were  permitted  to  use  their  own  ways  and  means  of 
acquiring  it.     And  at  a  time  when  the  great  commercial 
companies  of  England  and  Holland  were  already  wresting 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  the  invaluable  prize  of  the  sea- 
borne trade  with  Asia,  the  French  merchants  were  deterred 
from  entering  into  competition  with  them  mainly  by  the 
misguided  solicitude  of  their  own  Government. 
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Tor  the  commerce  of  France,  however,  better  times  were 
coming.  The  period  of  greatest  colonial  expansion,  as  it 
is  styled  by  M.  Deschamps,  was  inaugurated  when  Colbert, 
the  famous  minister  of  Lonis  XIV.,  launched,  in  1664,  his 
two  companies  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  in  those  days  the  term  ^  Indies ' 
bore  an  exceedingly  wide  geographical  signification  in  both 
hemispheres.  Under  the  general  denomination  of  the  East 
Indies  were  included  all  the  coasts  of  Southern  Asia,  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  China,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Java,  and  all 
the  rich  spice  islands  of  the  China  Sea.  By  the  West  Indies 
were  meant  not  only  the  islands  now  known  under  that 
name,  but  the  whole  eastern  littoral,  and  even  the  interior 
as  far  as  it  had  been  explored,  of  Northern  and  Central 
America.  No  ship  could  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
without  coming  within  the  trading  sphere  of  the  East  India 
Companies ;  while  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  to  trespass  on 
some  West  Indian  monopoly.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  great  companies  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
the  champions  and  delegated  agents  of  their  respective 
nations  in  the  competition  for  commerce  and  territory 
throughout  the  whole  non-Christian  world,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  importance  of  a  good  colonial  policy  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  French  West  Indian  Com- 
pany was  an  association  of  the  type  invented  by  Richelieu, 
with  authority  to  conquer  and  convert  the  heathen ;  but 
the  foundation  of  the  East  India  Company  by  Colbert  on 
different  lines  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance.  This 
company,  fitted  out  on  the  Dutch  and  English  models,  as  a 
chartered  body  with  exclusive  privileges  and  a  large  capital, 
was  destined  to  acquire  for  France  a  substantial  share  of 
that  rich  commerce  in  Asiatic  commodities  that  has  made 
the  fortune  of  so  many  maritime  States.  The  operations  of 
such  a  company,  according  to  English  ideas  upon  the  subject, 
would  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  colonial  question, 
seeing  that  its  prime  object  would  not  be  the  occupation  of 
lands,  but  the  extension  of  trade.  No  such  distinction  has 
ever  been  made  in  France,  where  the  special  characteristic 
of  all  these  associations  was  the  attempt  to  combine 
colonisation  with  commerce,  and  their  plain  mandate  from 
the  State  was  to  conquer  territory  and  convert  the  people. 
All  lands  annexed  were  granted  to  the  company  in  full 
property  with  seignorial  rights;  they  had  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  trading  in  the  produce,  excepting  certain  reserved 
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articles,  and  the  heathen  who  accepted  Christianity  became 
naturalised  French  subjects. 

With  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  provision,  M.  Des- 
champs  observes,  with  undeniable  truth,  that  the  letters 
patent  of  the  old  English  companies  contaiii  no  similar 
stipulation.  Whereas  the  French  companies  were  thus 
authorised  and  enjoined  to  extend  French  laws  and  civic 
rights,  in  exchange  for  religious  conformity,  to  all  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  they  might  occupy,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  such  commission  was  imposed  upon  the 
adventurers  from  England.  On  the  contrary,  the  English 
practice,  in  Asia  certainly,  and  to  some  degree  in  America, 
has  always  betrayed  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  indiffer- 
ence. There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  reserve  English 
citizenship  for  Englishmen ;  and  the  religious  establishment 
of  their  country  was  the  one  article  which  both  colonists 
and  traders  insisted  on  leaving  at  home,  positively  de- 
clining to  import  it,  either  for  their  own  use  or  for  that 
of  the  natives.  This  radical  divergence  of  principle  runs 
through  the  whole  colonial  history  of  the  two  nations.  It 
corresponds  evidently  with  the  essential  differences  between 
the  governing  institutions  of  France  and  England ;  and  it 
points  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  formation  of  the  French 
colonies  was  presided  over  by  the  ministers  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  in  which  the  Church  was  very  powerful,  the  Eng- 
Ibh  colonies  and  companies  were  the  product  of  voluntary 
emigration  and  mercantile  energy,  of  men  who  desired  few 
privileges  and  submitted  to  very  few  restraints. 

In  those  days  of  corruption  and  intolerance,  official  tutelage 
was  everywhere  a  sore  burden ;  but  the  French  companies  had 
something  even  heavier  to  bear.  The  king,  the  royal  princes, 
and  the  principal  courtiers  took  active  part  in  floating  the 
concern,  and  they  were  good  enough  to  subscribe  largely  to 
the  investment.  High  ecclesiastic  dignitaries  condescended 
to  patronise  the  East  India  Company ;  the  prospectus  was 
advertised  in  the  churches,  and  recommended  from  the 
pulpits ;  while  royal  proclamations  exhorted  all  true  French- 
men to  seize  this  opportunity  of  making  their  own  fortunes 
and  contributing  to  their  country's  prosperity.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  not  even  these  appeals  to  patriotism  and  piety 
roused  any  widespread  enthusiasm  among  mercantile  men. 
The  capital  expected  from  public  subscription  came  in  very 
slowly,  in  spite  of  heavy  official  pressure  upon  the  great 
towns ;  for  the  traders,  who  had  no  guarantee  for  the  good 
faith  or  consistency  of  a  despotic  government,  vainly  implored 
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the  bureaucracy  to  rediice  the  crushing  tariffs  on  foreign 
imports,  and  to  leave  the  management  of  the  business  in 
private  hands.  As  for  the  West  India  Company,  it  seems 
to  have  broken  down  by  1674,  when  its  charter  was  re- 
voked. Colbert  determined  to  abandon  henceforward,  for 
the  purpose  of  colonisation,  the  agency  of  companies,  and  to 
substitute  direct  administration  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
whereby  the  North  American  colonies  were  transformed,  as 
M.  Deschamps  says,  into  a  province  of  the  French  kingdom. 
It  followed  that  the  irresponsible  powers  exercised  by  the 
governors  and  intendants,  the  functions  they  discharged, 
and  the  law3  they  enforced,  were  almost  precisely  the  same 
in  Canada  as  in  Languedoc  or  Normandy.  As  no  liberal  or 
self-governing  institutions  existed  at  home,  no  machinery  of 
that  kind  could  be  exported  to  the  colonies,  where,  in  fact, 
the  attempt  to  introduce  it  was  never  made. 

For  the  East  Indies,  however,  Colbert  maintained  the 
organisation  of  a  chartered  company,  under  the  close  super- 
intendence of  the  Crown.  Yet  the  legitimate  commercial 
undertakings  of  this  company  had  been  hampered  at  the 
outset  by  combining  them  with  an  expedition  for  the 
colonisation  of  Madagascar,  which  failed  disastrously;  and 
the  first  attempts  of  the  French  to  gain  a  footing  on  the 
Indian  coast  were  also  defeated,  so  that  in  six  years  after  its 
foundation  this  company  was  entangled  in  very  serious  em- 
barrassment. Nevertheless,  if  the  most  liberal  support  and 
encouragement,  from  Louis  XIV.  and  his  great  minister, 
could  have  secured  success  to  the  company — and  if  a  sharp 
turn  of  general  policy,  adverse  to  Colbert  and  his  commercial 
views,  had  not  speedily  supervened — it  is  possible  that  the 
French  might  have  made  good  their  position  in  India  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  -Their  initial  diflBculty 
was  that  the  ground  had  been  preoccupied  by  Holland, 
against  whom  Louis  XIV.  declared  war  in  1674,  partly, 
M.  Deschamps  thinks,  on  account  of  the  violent  opposition 
by  the  Dutch  to  French  interference  with  their  Indian  trade. 
And  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Triple  Alliance  combined 
against  France  the  naval  strength  of  both  England  and 
Holland,  and  Louvois  had  plunged  his  master  into  intermin- 
able continental  wars,  the  light  and  guidance  of  Colbert's 
pacific  influence  suffered  total  eclipse,  and  projects  of 
colonial  or  commercial  expansion  were  set  aside  for  plans 
of  campaign. 

M*  Deschamps  tells  us  that  commercial  jealousies,  and  a 
feeling  strongly  hostile  to  the  establishment  of  France  in  the 
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Spanish  Indies  and  in  America,  were  the  leading  reasons  why 
England  and  Holland  joined  in  1701  the  coalition  against 
the  accession  of  a  French  prince  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
They  were  convinced  that,  if  the  treasures  and  colonies  of 
Spain  passed  into  the  hands  of  France,  she  would  be  able  to 
supplant  and  destroy  their  commerce.  However  this  may 
be,  the  result  of  the  long  war  that  ended  with  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  was  undoubtedly  to  check  and  cripple  the  seaborne 
trade  of  France,  to  reduce  her  colonies,  and  for  the  time  to 
exhaust  her  naval  resources.  The  result  had  been  predicted 
by  Vauban,  whose  *  M^moire  sur  les  Colonies '  (1699),  quoted 
by  M.  Descbamps,  abounds  with  just  and  sagacious  observa- 
tions. He  saw  that  the  French  colonies  were  not  thriving 
like  those  of  England  and  Holland ;  and  his  remedies  were 
to  abolish  the  endowment  of  religious  orders  in  North 
America,  *  where  the  monks  are  incomparably  more  success- 

*  f  ul  in  enriching  themselves  than  in  converting  the  heathen ;  * 
to  break  up  privileged  comp:tnies,  who  were  ruining  trade 
by  tyrannous  monopolies ;  to  make  no  more  settlements  in 
bad  situations,  and  to  regulate  the  emigration  systematically. 

*  If,'  he  concludes,  *  the  king  does  not  take  vigorous  steps 
^  for  strengthening  his  colonies,  at  the  first  war  with  Holland 

*  or  England  they  will  all  be  lost ;  we  shall  never  regain  our 
'  footing  in  America;  we  shall  be  shut  out  from  the  trade, 

*  and  our  navy  will  fall  to  nothing  for  want  of  sustenance  and 

*  employment.'  The  words  were,  as  our  author  observes^ 
prophetic;   the  colonies  needed  civil  and  religious  liberty, 

^>^nd  were  choked  by  Church  establishments  and  commercial 
privilege.  But  by  that  time  the  vast  schemes  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  nourished  by  Louis  XIV.,  his  ihsatiable 
ambition,  and  his  growing  bigotry,  had  diverted  his  mind 
from  distant  colonies,  and  were  drawing  France  fatally  away 
from  the  whole  policy  of  expansion  beyond  sea. 

In  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  decline  of  French  coloni- 
sation, the  commencement  of  which  he  dates  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  M.  Deschamps  appears  to  us  to  have  passed 
rather  too  rapidly  over  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  barely  alludes  to  the  revival  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  France  during  the  thirty  years  of  peace  with 
England  which  lasted  from  1713  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Under  the  pacific  ministries  of 
Walpole  and  Fleury  trade  and  navigation  gathered  strength 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  the  French  East  India  Company, 
in  particular,  after  extricating  itself  from  Law's  Land  Bank 
speculations,  took  a  fresh  departure,  and  for  Pondicherry  this 
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was  the  flourishing  period.  But  with  the  growing  political 
dissensions  between  the  two  nations  began  again  the  colonial 
quarrels  that  had  ripened  into  open  hostility  by  1745.  So 
early  as  in  1740  the  French  Government  was  entertaining  the 
plans  of  Labourdonnais  for  destroying  the  English  trading 
factories  in  the  East  Indies,  and  a  few  years  later  Dupleix 
was  actively  encouraged  in  his  grand  project  of  totally 
expelling  us  from  the  Cororaandel  coast.  At  the  same 
time  the  French  were  making  substantial  progress  in  North 
America,  having  already  formed  the  design  of  pusliing  down 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  in  order  to  appropriate  what  would 
now  be  called  the  Hinterland  in  the  rear  of  the  English 
colonies  on  the  sea-coast.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  therefore,  the  position  and  prospects  of  France  in 
Asia  and  America  had  decidedly  improved.  In  reviewing 
the  calamitous  decline  that  followed,  M.  Deschamps  contests 
the  exactitude  of  the  generally  accepted  notion  that  the 
French  colonies  and  Indian  settlements  were  lost  by  the 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  Louis  XV.  and  his  ministers. 
He  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  considerable  exertions  were 
made  to  send  out  reinforcements  of  men  and  money,  although 
the  troops  were  unluckily  insufficient  and  the  remittances 
irregular ;  and  he  shows  that  the  king  himself  gave  much 
personal  attention  to  his  transmarine  possessions.  He  dilates 
upon  the  humane  and  enlightened  principles  impressed  upon 
colonial  governors  in  the  general  instructions  sent  out  from 
Paris.  He  quotes  orders,  written  in  the  king^s  own  hand, 
to  the  Canadian  authorities  to  neglect  nothing  that  would 
win  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  deal  out  strict  justice, 
to  respect  women,  and  to  discourage  slavery;  and  he  justly 
declares  that  mildness  and  an  earnest  desire  to  protect  un- 
civilised races  distinguished  the  colonial  policy  of  France 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

As  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  central  government 
in  France  there  can  be  no  question ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  relations  between  the  foreign  race  and  the  natives 
were  better  in  the  French  colonies  than  in  the  English  or 
Dutch  settlements,  where,  except  in  Pennsylvania,  the  milder 
virtues  were  unfortunately  not  at  a  premium.  The  French 
were  more  popular  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  were  under 
stricter  control,  than  the  rough,  self-governing  English  com- 
munities ;  the  French  priests  were  more  effective  and  more 
devoted  missionaries,  regularly  disciplined  and  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  Catholic  Church  at  home.  The  French  colonists 
were  fuU  of  sincere  patriotism,  and  throughout  the  contest 
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Tvith  England  tbej  showed  a  strong  and  unanimoos  attach^ 
ment  to  the  cause  of  their  own  country.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  Seven  Years'  War  brought  England  and  France  into 
fierce  irreconcilable  collision  upon  North  American  soil, 
the  weakness  and  instability  of  the  French  position  were 
speedily  discovered,  and  their  immense  colonial  empire  upon 
that  continent  suffered  a  shattering  overthrow. 

Upon  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  this  remarkable 
discomfiture,  which  finally  demolished  the  edifice  that  had 
been  so  laboriously  built  up  during  more  than  a  hundred 
years  by  the  French  monarchy,  and  which  broke  the  heart, 
for  the  rest  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  French  enterprise 
beyond  the  ocean,  M.  Deschamps  throws  little  fresh  light. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  he  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  his  subject, 
although  at  the  present  time,  when  la  question  colonials 
is  again  engagiug  political  controversy  and  popular  atten- 
tion in  France,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  defects  and  errors  of 
the  old  regime  would  certainly  have  some  bearing  upon 
points  of  contemporary  discussion.  It  would  bring  out  not 
unprofitably,  for  example,  the  vital  differences  of  ideas  and 
methods  that  prevailed  in  the  beginning  between  the  colo- 
nial systems  of  England  and  France,  and  that  subsist  in 
some  essential  features  up  to  the  present  day.  As  the  British 
colonists  had  crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  institutions  more 
democratic  and  of  wider  liberties  than  under  their  home 
government,  so  they  kept  their  domestic  affairs  free  from 
much  interference  by  the  metropolis.  As  the  French  colonists 
had  been  followed  into  the  wilds  of  Canada  by  a  paternal 
administration,  ever  solicitous  for  a  subject's  well-being  and 
orthodoxy,  they  remained  under  a  regime  similar  to  and  even 
stricter  than  that  which  they  had  left  in  Europe.  Re- 
ligious equality  and  independence  were  insisted  upon  in  New 
England,  while  in  New  France  authority  and  sacerdotalism 
took  very  high  ground.  Although  both  England  and  France 
did  their  best  to  monopolise  the  colonial  trade  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  mother  colonies,  yet  undoubtedly  the 
English  restrictions  on  free  disposal  of  colonial  commodities 
were  not  quite  so  illiberal  and  oppressive  as  in  France.  But 
the  main  strength  of  the  Englishmen  lay  in  the  firm,  compact 
plantation  of  their  free  autonomous  colonies  along  the  sea- 
coast,  where  their  population  could  multiply  and  find  room 
upon  excellent  land,  gradually  extending  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  connecting  all  their  settlements,  and  occupying 
no  remotely  detached  posts.  The  French  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  waa  directed  not  so  much  by  the  needs  or  in^ 
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stincts  of  the  colonists  as  by  the  theories  and  political  calcu- 
lations of  their  Government  at  home,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  aggrandUement  of  territory  to  the  exclusion  of  national 
rivals.  Its  object,  therefore,  was  extensive  dominion  rather 
than  industrial  expansion  or  the  judicious  selection  of  a 
defensible  and  habitable  area.  The  French  lines  of  outposts 
were  laid  down  to  include  great  unoccupied  wildernesses, 
because  French  governors  were  more  intent  on  erecting 
military  forts  than  on  placing  mercantile  factories  or  con- 
solidating agricultural  settlements.  They  projected  a  chain 
of  forts  that  was  to  connect  Quebac  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  New  Orieans  on  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
English  expansion  inland,  and  to  confine  us  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  French  frontier 
along  the  Alleghany  mountains.  They  held,  indeed,  the 
mouths  of  these  two  great  rivers ;  but  as  they  had  no  sea« 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  as  their  colonial  popula- 
tion was  far  below  the  English  in  numbers,  it  is  clear  that 
the  defence  of  this  straggling,  unpeopled,  ill-cemented  ter- 
ritory rested  entirely,  in  war  time,  upon  tbe  maintenance 
of  communications  with  Europe,  and  that  any  inferiority  of 
sea  power  would  render  it  perilously  insecure. 

The  result  of  the  great  contest  that  followed  is  known 
to  everyone ;  it  completely  fulfilled  Vauban's  forebodings. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  French  Government, 
uselessly  entangled  in  the  quarrel  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  with  dilapidated  finances  and  a  weak  navy,  was 
completely  overmatched  and  disabled  in  America  and  India 
by  tlie  skill  and  energy  with  which  Pitt  wielded  the  com- 
manding force  of  powerful  English  fleets,  by  the  immense 
superiority  of  England's  wealth,  and  by  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  free  English  colonies.  After  1763,  when  the  French 
had  lost  their  dominion  in  the  West  and  the  East,  the  survey 
of  their  colonial  system  under  the  Bourbons  presents  few 
points  of  interest.  From  this  time  we  may  reckon  the 
beginning  of  that  kind  of  despondency  in  regard  to  colonial 
matters,  and  of  that  persistent  conflict  of  opinions  upon  the 
political  advantage  of  dependencies  beyond  sea,  which  still 
characterise  the  most  recent  discussions  of  these  subjects  in 
France. 

It  was  natural  that  after  such  mishaps  and  disappoint- 
ments the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  distant  colonies  or 
Asiatic  possessions  should  have  been  sharply  questioned. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  philosophic  mind 
of  French  writers  and  statesmen  was  greatly  occupied  by 
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political  idealism ;  and  our  author  tells  us  that  in  France 
*  les  theories  triomphent  toujours.*  The  imposing  authority 
of  Montesquieu  was  pronounced,  after  some  hesitation, 
against  a  system  which  was  supposed  to  involve  gradual 
depopulation  of  the  parent  land ;  while  at  the  head  of  the 
anti-colonial  party  stood  Yoltaire,  who  declared  that  the  loss 
of  Canada  tvas  a  gain  to  France,  mocked  at  the  folly  of 
fighting  for  a  few  snow-covered  acres  more  or  less,  and 
deplored  the  shedding  of  blood  to  provide  coflFee  or  snuff  for 
rich  men  in  Paris  or  London.  Rousseau  followed  upon  the 
same  side  with  his  ardent  denunciations  against  modern 
civilisation  for  corrupting  or  exterminating  the  noble  savage, 
who  was  described  as  representing  on  the  American  prairies 
a  true  ideal  of  human  society  that  had  been  lost  in  the 
cities  of  Europe.  And  although  these  writers  varied  widely 
in  their  points  of  view,  they  all  united  in  attacking  with 
caustic  irony  or  sombre  reprobation  the  sinister  influences 
of  priestly  ambition  and  the  subordination  of  civil  to  eccle- 
siastical interests  that  too  often  hampered  the  authority  of 
colonial  governors.  In  Canada  the  religious  orders  bad 
been  much  too  strong,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
India  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  Lavaur  are  alleged  to  have 
fatally  accelerated  the  disgrace  and  condemnation  of  the 
unfortunate  Lally. 

The  French  East  India  Company,  hopelessly  burdened 
with  debt,  and  cut  off  from  the  markets  of  Asia  by  the 
spreading  predominance  of  England,  was  dissolved  in  1770. 
A  few  years  later  Turgot  prevailed  upon  his  Government  to 
abolish  chartered  companies  with  commercial  monopolies, 
and  td  Eet  free  the  trade  between  France  and  her  colonies 
from  every  kind  of  exclusive  privilege.  All  the  remaining 
French  possessions  beyond  the  sea  were  henceforward 
directly  administered  by  Crown  oflBcers,  who  upheld  abroad 
the  tradition  of  arbitrary  executive  power  that  subsisted  in 
France  up  to  the  Revolution.  The  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence furnished  the  French  with  an  opportunity  of  re- 
prisal against  England;  but  they  secured  the  triumph  of 
our  revolted  colonies  at  a  heavy  cost  to  themselves.  After 
the  interval  of  delusive  calm  that  followed  the  Peace  of 
1788,  the  great  storm  arose  that  plunged  France,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  into  furious  continental  wars,  that  in- 
capacitated her  for  distant  enterprises,  destroyed  her  navy, 
and  drove  her  commerce  off  all  the  seas.  The  attitude  of 
the  First  Republic  toward  the  colonies  was  distorted  by  the 
wayward   extravagances  of  the   time,  yet   it  was,  on  the 
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whole,  benevolent  and  even  liberal.  Eobespierre's  famous 
declamatory  phrase.  '  Perish  the  colonies,'  is,  indeed,  re- 
membered  against  bim ;  but  it  had  little  more  real  weight  or 
meaning  than  the  phrase  ^  Perish  India/  used  long  after 
by  a  well-known  English  historian  who  had  taken  to  the 
platform  late  in  life,  and  cut  a  very  poor  figure  upon  it. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  revolutionary  period  was  in 
favour  of  an  open  trade,  the  encouragement  of  colonial 
prosperity,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves.  According 
to  M.  Deschamps,  the  republican  governments  did  their 
best  for  the  colonies.  It  was  the  advent  of  Napoleon  with 
his  system  of  enormous  land  armies,  and  insatiable  conquest, 
his  disgust  for  naval  warfare,  and  his  blockading  decrees 
against  English  commerce,  that  completed  the  dilapidation 
of  the  colonial  estate  of  France.  Not  only  did  the  Emperor 
sacrifice  the  colonies  to  his  ambitious  plans  for  subjugating 
Europe ;  he  intoxicated  France  with  military  glory,  with  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  a  despotism  that  could  set  up  and  pull 
down  kingdoms,  and  hold  all  the  nations  of  'Europe  to 
ransom.  The  French  lost  their  taste  for  sober  industrial 
effort,  or  for  toilsome  exploitation  of  distant  countries ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  war  period  the  enormous  drain  on  the 
population,  with  its  moral  and  material  exhaustion,  had 
severely  cramped  their  resources  and  dislocated  the  national 
strength.  In  the  meantime,  England  had  recovered  her 
position,  enlarged  her  colonial  borders,  taken  up  all  points 
of  vantage  for  naval  shelter  or  supply,  and  was  preparing 
for  fresh  flights  into  the  new  and  untouched  regions  of 
Australasia. 

Looking  backward,  therefore,  over  the  various  phases  of 
the  colonial  question,  we  see  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  developement  of  transmarine  conquest  and  commerce 
stood  in  the  foreground  of  the  political  programme  con- 
ceived by  France's  greatest  statesmen,  by  Bichelieu,  Colbert, 
and  at  first  by  Louis  XIV.  Their  views  lacked  neither 
breadth,  sagacitv,  nor  vigour  of  execution ;  for  the  French 
went  before  other  nations  in  prospecting  the  splendid 
colonial  fields  of  North  America,  and  were  very  little  be- 
hindhand in  appreciating  the  unique  value  of  the  Asiatic 
trade.  But  dynastic  ambition  and  the  vices  of  absolutism 
were  too  strong  in  the  old  monarchy.  In  vain  did  Leibnitz 
endeavour,  by  his  famous  *  Consilium  JSgyptiacum ' — the 
Memoir  on  Egypt,  submitted  in  1672  to  Louis  XIV, — to 
kindle  in  the  king's  imagination  the  idea  of  a  great  French 
empire  on  the  ecistern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    Hig 
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real  object  appears  to  have  been  to  stave  off  French  designs 
upon  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  by  diverting  elsewhere 
the  attention  and  the  armies  of  Louis ;  his  ostensible  pro- 
posals were  that  France,  leaving  North  America  to  England 
and  Holland,  should  seize  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  annex 
North  Africa,  control  the  avenues  of  Asiatic  commerce,  and 
found  a  mighty  Christian  empire  in  the  Levant  and  on  the 
Bed  Sea.  But  the  currents  of  fortune  and  circumstance 
swept  France  in  a  very  different  direction ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  war  tempest  which  began  with  the  eighteenth  century 
her  rising  colonial  empire  had  suffered  serious  damage. 
Holland,  also,  had  overstrained  her  strengtlj,  so  that  England 
emerged  unharmed  from  a  struggle  which  had  crippled  her 
two  most  formidable  colonial  rivals.  The  partial  and  well- 
meant  revival  of  enterprise  under  Louis  XV.  was  insufficient 
and  came  too  late,  for  all  the  ocean  waterways  were  now 
falling  under  English  control,  and  France  had  again  en- 
tangled herself  in  the  quarrels  of  Central  Europe.  To  under- 
take costly 'campaigns  in  Germany,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  her  pretensions  to  dominion  in  Canada  and  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  of  India  were  challenged  by  a  superior 
maritime  power,  was  to  provoke  an  unequal  contest,  and  to 
play  the  match  against  heavy  odds.  When  the  game  had 
been  lost,  with  the  stakes,  France  attempted  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  England  by  favouring  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies.  But  although  she  gained  her  immediate  object,  it 
A  was  at  a  heavy  cost  to  herself;  and  when  the  Napoleonic 
/wars  had  completed  the  destruction  of  her  old  colonial 
Nsystem,  she  was  left  with  a  few  scattered  and  unconnected 
(points  of  occupation  on  the  edges  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America. 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 

the  Orleanist  dynasty  should  recur  to  the  earlier  Bourbon 

policy  of  interesting  the  French  nation  in  projects  of  con- 

\  quest  and  settlements  outside  Europe.     From  the  reign  of 

I  Louis  Philippe  may  bo  dateJ,   accordingly,  what  may  be 

v^led  a  new  departure  in    French   colonisation,  because 

/Trance  broke  fresh  ground  and  adopted  some  novel  experi- 

'ments.     In  the  system  of  English  colonisation  there  has 

been   no  breach    of  continuity.      Our    nineteenth-century 

settlements  in  Australasia  or  South  Africa  belong  by  origin 

te  the  same  class  as  those  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 

century  in  America;    they  were  founded  by  spontaneous 

emigration ;  they  obeyed  the  same  laws  of  growth.    They 
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represent,  in  fact,  the  true  antique  type  of  colonies,  sucli  as 
have  been  in  all  ages  generated  by  the  swarming  of  sea- 
faring folk  in  the  search  of  fresh  fields  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  The  recent  extension  of  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  exemplifies  the  same 
course  of  spontaneous  overflow ;  the  ever-widening  margin 
of  European  settlement  in  South  Africa,  Avhether  Dutch  or 
English,  is  driven  forward  by  a  similar  impulse.  In  all  these 
pases  the  national  flag  has  followed,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
/the  onward  march  of  trade  and  exploration,  as  it  is  about  to 
I  do  at  this  moment  towards  Uganda.  But  the  acquisitions  of 
territory  in  Africa  and  Asia  made  by  the  Pifiiich  during  this 
century  have  been  undertaken  under  very  different  condi- 
tions ;  the  springs  of  action  have  been  much  weaker  at  home; 
there  has  been  no^^rime  moving  popular  pressure  5  it  is  the 
Governnjent^  not  private  adventure,  that  has  taken  the  lead 
and  cleared  the  way.  Not  vq^cant  lands,  but  uncivilised 
kingdoms,  have  been  annexed  by  deliberate  political  calcula- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  metropolitan  State.  It  was  cnought 
expedient  to  stimulate  commerce,  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  navy,  to  regain  in  some  degree  that  position  in  the  outer 
"World  which  France  had  lost  in  the  last  century,  to  revive  the 
adventurous  spirit  and  curiosity  of  the  French  people,  and  to 
provide  restless  souls  with  the  chances  of  gain  and  distinction 
outside  the  circle  of  domestic  affairs.  Some  of  the  recent 
French  settlements  bear  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  military 
\colonies  of  Eome ;  whilst  others  seem  to  have  been  occupied 
chiefly  on  the  ground,  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  that  Franco 
is  entitled  to  her  share  in  the  general  scramble  for  the  trade 
or  territory  of  weak  or  barbarous  races.  None  of  these 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  old  French  colonies  in  America, 
and  if  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  earlier  colonial 
administration  have  reappeared  in  the  modern  system,  this 
can  hardly  be  counted,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  explained, 
as  an  advantage.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear — that  between 
a  French  and  an  English  colony  in  this  year  1893  there  is 
no  greater  likeness  than  existed  two  centuries  ago. 

The  modem  efflorescence  of  French  colonisation  began 
nearer  home.  Algiers  was  originally  taken,  as  M.  Ferry  has 
remarked,  with  the  main  object  of  breaking  up  a  stronghold 
of  pirates  and  sea  robbers  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
French  factories  in  West  Africa  were  merely  on  the  edge  of 
the  dark  continent.  Under  the  Second  Empire,  however, 
the  French  reappeared  in  South  Asia,  where  they  made 
good  a  footing  by  establishing  their  sovereignty  over  Cochin 
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'  China,  between  whose  rulers  and  France  had  existed  rela« 
jtions  since  the  last  century.  But  the  ill-judged  Mexican 
expedition  and  the  menacing  aggrandisement  of  Prussia 
soon  reproduced  the  embarrassments  and  foreign  complica* 
tions  in  Europe  that  have  so  often  paralysed  French  activity 
in  countries  across  the  ocean.  After  the  thunderous  crash 
and  disaster  of  1870-71,  the  Third  Republic  sought  ways 
and  means  of  repairing  its  losses  and  reviving  the  ancient 
colonial  renown  of  France,  just  at  the  moment  when  an 
1  era  of  impatient  and  jealous  commercial  enterprise  waa 
/  setting  in  among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  The 
(  doctrine  that  expansion  abroad  was  essential  to  internal 
\  tranquillity  had  engrossed  the  German  and  Italian  Govern- 
\menis;  the  rebuilding  of  fleets  had  aroused  keen  anxiety 
about  naval  stations;  the  uneasy  stirring  of  the  working 
[masses  had  sharpened  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  addi« 
tional  markets.  Moreover,  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital, 
the  constant  multiplication  of  mechanical  power,  and  the 
steady  depression  of  agriculture,  are  gradually  converting 
Europe  into  an  immense  association  for  the  supply  of  cheap 
manufactures  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  since  the  almost 
universal  system  of  Protection  shackles  the  free  interchange 
of  goods  between  European  States,  it  is  driving  the  producing 
countries  to  seek  fresh  outlets  for  their  commodities  in  order 
to  maintain  an  increasing  population  of  artisans.  To  these 
forces  and  circumstances  is  principally  due  the  recent  com* 
petition  for  protectorates  or  spheres  of  influence  in  different 
quarters  of  the  uncivilised  world,  and  in  particular  that 
inrush  upon  the  dark  continent,  which  M.  Ferry  has  compai*ed 
to  a  grand  national  steeplechase  across  Equatorial  Africa. 
;  -  That  France,  a  country  with  two  long  seaboards  and  a 
great  colonial  tradition,  should  yield  readily  to  this  general 
movement,  and  should  look  round  the  world  for  new 
domains  or  commercial  debouchSsy  is  easily  intelligible.  But 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  temperate  zones,  where  Europeans 
can  cultivate  and  multiply  freely,  has  long  been  preoc- 
cupied by  the  Teutonic  races.  The  days  are  past  when  New 
England  or  New  France  could  be  proclaimed  by  hoisting  a 
flag  and  assuming  sovereignty  over  some  wide  fertile  region 
inhabited  only  by  wandering  savages;  nor  is  there  now 
room  in  Asia  for  the  establishment  of  another  empire  on  the 
^Russian  or  English  scale.  It  was,  nevertheless,  still  possible 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  position  of  France  in  North 
and  West  Africa ;  and  on  the  shores  of  South-Eastem  Asia, 
beyond  Burmah  and  Siam,  there  were  some  miiior  rnlerships 
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over  whicli  China  exercised  a  disputable  jurisdiction,  Ac-* 
cordinglj  Tunis  has  been  converted,  mainly  for  strategic 
reasons,  into  a  dependency  ;  while  by  a  series  of  hardy 
expeditions,  military  and  exploratoiy,  the  French  are  making 
themselves  masters  of  a  great  interior  dominion  along  the 
Niger  and  its  afflaents.  In  Asia  they  have  brought  under 
their  protectorate  the  kingdom  of  Annam,  which  secures 
their  command  of  the  whole  coast  line  between  Saigon  and 
[Tonquin.  They  are  now  in  armed  occupation  of  the  deltaic 
lands  along  the  lower  courses  of  two  great  rivers,  the 
J^ekong  and  the  Bed  Kiver,  which  drain  the  half-explored 

(countries  interposed  between  North  Burmah  and  South-west 
China,  and  their  outposts  have  been  pushed  up  inland  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan. 

By  the  intelligent  and  energetic  Frenchmen  who  are  now 
advocating  what  we  should  call  a  forward  colonial  policy, 
the  present  situation  is  regarded  as  full  of  promise  for  the 
renaissance  of  their  country's  power  and  prosperity  beyond 
the  seas.  It  only  remains,  according  to  this  party,  to  avoid 
the  old  administrative  mistakes,  to  employ  the  proper 
methods,  to  profit  by  the  example  of  one's  own  failures  and 
one's  neighbour's  success,  for  the  discovery  of  the  right  road 
to  colonial  and  commercial  fortune.  The  spirit  of  progress, 
writes  M.  Deschamps  with  characteristic  neatness  of  expres- 
sion, is  not  the  monopoly  of  a  party,  but  the  consequence  of 
a  principle  ;  and  that  principle  he  defines  by  the  axiom  that 
without  liberal  institutions  in  the  mother-country  no  liberal 
colonial  system  is  practicable.  The  deduction  is  that  under 
a  republican  government  the  narrow,  centralising,  and 
despotic  traditions  of  the  old  rSgime  are  likely  to  be  set 
aside.  He  is,  neverthelesR,  compelled  to  admit  mournfully 
that  they  have  as  yet  by  no  means  disappeared,  that  the 
French  colonies  are  still  exposed  to  bureaucratic  caprice, 
that  their  commerce  is  still  in  leading  strings,  and  that  ex- 
cept in  three  privileged  colonies  the  laws  and  local  regula- 
tions may  everywhere  be  changed  or  discarded  at  will  by  a 
simple  ministerial  decree.  Uniformity  of  administrative 
^procedure  in  colonies  which  differ  widely  in  manners,  climate, 
/and  population  ;  heavy  cost  of  maintenance  thrown  on  the 
/  home  revenues,  and,  above  all,  a  superfluity  of  officials  whose 
f  rules  and  ordinances  are  too  rigidly  enforced — these  are  the 
\  existing  defects  and  systematic  drawbacks  pointed  out  by  our 
author.  Emigration  goes  on  no  faster  than  heretofore  to  any 
cplony,  except  to  Algiers  ;  and  only  in  Algiers  has  commerce 
shown  any  visible  increase,  for  the  trade  with  the  n^ore  di^ 
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tant  Prencli  dependencies  is  mainly  in  foreign  liands.  The 
Frenchman  will  not  travel  far  afield ;  he  does  not  suflScientlj 
study  the  geography  or  resources  of  distant  countries  ;  he 
even  neglects,  according  to  M.  Deschamps,  the  developement 
of  his  own  physical  capabilities.  In  the  meantime  America  is 
closed  to  further  acquisitions  by  a  European  power  ;  Bussia 
and  England  are  quietly  dividing  all  Asia  outside  China ;  and 
the  indefatigable  Anglo-Saxon  is  invading  Africa  on  three 
sides. 

Such  is  M.  Deschamps's  rather  desponding  account  of  the 
actual  state  of  colonial  afiairs  in  France,  which  cannot  yet 
be  called  healthy.  And  we  must  own  that,  after  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  distaste  or  inaptitude  of  his  countrymen  for 
colonisation  and  the  jostling  competition  of  commercial 
nations,  the  remedies  that  he  proposes  appear  to  us  some- 
what inadequate. 

'  In  my  opinion,  the  colonial  question  may  be  reduced  to  a  question 
of  education.  We  have  to  repair  our  national  temperament.  .  .  . 
After  alJ,  what  is  wanted  ?  Simply  the  reformation  of  our  secondary 
education.  This  education,  applied  to  the  rich  and  the  middle  classes, 
so  as  to  form  the  disposition  of  those  in  particular  who  may  have 
capital  to  invest  and  who,  by  their  superior  intellectual  culture,  will  always 
control  the  political  fortunes  of  the  nation,  should  aim  at  endowing 
them  with  all  the  qualities  that  are  requisite  for  commerce  and  coloni- 
sation  Let  us  then  reform   our   Lyceea  and  our  secondary 

instruction,  or  let  us  give  up  colonising ;  there  is  no  middle  course.' 

Such  is  the  final  exhortation  with  which  the  book  comes 
to  an  end.  After  so  comprehensive  a  survey  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  colonial  question  in  France  during  nearly  three 
centuries,  this  conclusion  impresses  the  English  reader  with 
a  sense  of  feebleness  and  disproportion.  It  will  remind  him 
of  the  prescriptions  with  which  the  French  doctrinaires  of 
the  last  century  proposed  to  cure  the  maladies  which  the 
Revolution  swept  away  by  a  much  more  drastic  treatment.* 
We  decline  to  believe  that  public  instruction  will  change 
the  inveterate  habits  or  predilections  of  a  nation ;  and  we 
think  it  possible  to  show  that  much  of  the  constitutional 
weakness  which  still  affects  French  colonisation  may  be 
removed  by  self-discipline  and  a  judicious  administrative 
regimen.  M.  Deschamps  seems  to  us  to  handle  his  subject 
too  much  after  the  manner  of  the  literary  and  philosophic 
school  that  has  so  long  prevailed  in  France ;  he  does  not 

*  '  La  seule  garantie  qu'ils  inventent  contre  Tabtis  du  pouvoir,  c'est 
r^ducation  pubhque.' — De  Tocqueville,  *  Ancien  B^gime.' 
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get  to  close  quarters  with  existing  facts,  or  grapple  im- 
mediately with  particular  cases  by  the  light  of  experience 
and  local  observation. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  literature  of  colonisa- 
tion as  represented  by  *  La  Question  Coloniale '  to  the 
recent  writings  of  those  who  have  studied  that  question  at 
first  hand,  in  the  field  of  practical  administration,  we  find 
the  same  problems  and  diflBculties  recognised  ;  but  they  are 
more  definitely  stated,  and  much  more  resolutely  attacked. 
By  far  the  most  important  possession  of  France  beyond  sea 
is  Algeria.  Her  two  latest  acquisitions  are  Tonquin  and 
Tunis,  both  of  which  are  classed  by  French  writers  as 
colonies.      M.  Ferry,  in  his  book  *Le  Tonkin  et  la  M^re 

*  Patrie,'  defends  the  annexation  of  the  Tonquin  province  of 
Annam  as  a  masterpiece  of  colonial  policy.  The  book 
which  stands  second  of  those  under  notice  here,  *  La  Poli- 

*  tique  Fran9aise  en  Tunisie,*  has  been  evidently  written 
by  an  able  and  very  competent  hand,  to  show  that  France  is 
again  developing  an  aptitude  for  colonisation.  Whether 
any  of  these  three  dependencies  would  be  ranked  among 
colonies  according  to  the  English  acceptation  of  the  term 
may  be  thought  doubtful ;  for  with  us  the  idea  of  a  colony 
is  associated  with  the  occupation  by  settlers  of  lands  that 
have  been  little  more  than  the  hunting  grounds  or  pasturage 
of  wandering  tribes.  We  do  not  place  in  that  category 
those  Asiatic  and  African  possessions  which  have  been 
originally  acquired  for  commercial  or  maritime  purposes ; 
and  in  India  we  have  been  so  far  from  endeavouring  to 
attract  English  immigrants  that  for  a  long  time  we  steadily 
discouraged  them.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  French  writers 
treat  the  annexation  of  Cochin  China  and  Tunis  as  evidence 
of  a  revival  of  their  colonial  successes,  and  that  they  should 
have  made  great  exertions  to  draw  an  inflow  of  French 
settlers  toward  Algiers  and  Tunis,  marks  a  fundamental 
difference  in  economic  character  and  natural  capabilities 
between  the  colonies  of  England  and  France.  We  lay  some 
stress  on  this  point,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  the  omis- 
Bion  to  distinguish  clearly  between  countries  that  are  suited 
for  European  immigration  and  those  that  are  not,  may  have 
led  the  French  Government  into  some  of  the  embarrassments 
that  have  hampered  the  administration  of  their  North 
African  dependencies. 

The  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  in  Tunis  was 
mainly  the  outcome  of  causes  and  consequences  that  have 
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invariably,  from  the  days  of  the  Boman  republic  to  the 
reign  of  the  Egyptian  Khedive  IsmaeU  been  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  a  semi-barbarous  rulership  in  contact  with 
high  civilisation.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  was  struggling  in  the  nets  of  the  European  money- 
lender ;  he  had  raised  heavy  loans  at  high  interest ;  he  was 
hopelessly  bankrupt,  and  he  was  being  scientifically  squeezed 
to  the  last  piece  of  silver.  In  financial  dealings,  at  any  rate, 
Tennyson's  grey  barbarian  is  very  much  lower  than  the 
Christian  child,  and  with  the  Jew  he  has  no  chance  at  alU 
So  the  crash  came  when  the  Bey  was  persuaded,  in  1863,  to 
issue  a  fresh  and  final  loan  of  thirty-five  millions  of  francs, 
of  which  he  received  about  five  millions,  while  the  balance 
went  to  the  private  account  of  his  own  high  treasurer  and 
to  the  foreign  financiers.  Over-taxation  inevitably  followed, 
producing  of  course  the  usual  insurrection  which  is  the  only 
Oriental  method  of  protesting  against  scandalous  misgovern* 
ment.  Two  things  saved  Tunis  from  utter  ruin :  the  revolt 
of  her  people,  which  frightened  the  peace-loving  usurer,  and 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  France  and  Italy,  who  both  claimed 
the  honour  of  intervening  to  save  the  situation  by  imposing 
a  protectorate.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  M.  Waddington 
very  skilfully  enlisted  the  support  of  Lord  Salisbury,  whose 
judicious  backing  of  France  secured  for  her  the  prize. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  an  armed  occupation  of  an  uncivi- 
lised State,  but  with  the  suppression  of  open  resistance  begin 
the  real  difficulties  of  European  intervention.  When  you 
have  successfully  invaded  a  State  of  well-knit  civilisation 
and  highly  organised  institutions,  and  have  forced  the 
sovereign  to  sign  a  treaty,  you  are  entitled,  in  Europe,  to 
regard  your  risks  and  troubles  as  nearly  ended.  When  all 
this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  barbarous  country  with  a 
warlike  population,  the  invader  must  consider  that  the  most 
ai*duous  of  his  tasks  is  still  before  him.  The  strongholds 
may  be  his,  but  the  armed  population  is  gathering  every- 
where beyond  cannon-range ;  the  sovereign  subsides  into  a 
useless  and  discredited  puppet ;  the  native  officials  rob  worse 
than  ever  under  the  foreigner's  irresistible  but  ignorant 
authority ;  the  whole  country  remains  in  a  condition  of 
chronic  unrest,  waiting  to  see  what  the  enemy  will  do  next, 
and  watching  for  every  opportunity  of  annoying  him.  The 
predicament  involves  all  the  evils  of  annexation  without  its 
advantages,  for  the  obvious  and  simple  reason  that  it  lacks 
finality,  that  it  thyowQ  out  of  gear  a,n  old-f«^hioned  system 
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of  government,  which  suits  the  people  as  being  *  a  poor  thing 
*  but  their  own/  without  substituting  anything  in  its  place. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  unanimity  of  views  or  opinions 
upon  the  Tunisian  question  at  Paris.  In  France  there  has 
always  been  a  large  party  that  is  strenuously  hostile  to  all 
colonial  extension  or  acquisition  of  transmarine  territory ; 
and  this  party  clamoured  vehemently  for  withdrawal  from 
Tunis.  Meanwhile,  the  course  of  affairs  in  that  country 
was  passing  through  the  phases  that  are  invariably  evolved 
by  half-measures  and  an  untenable  situation.  The  French 
began,  much  as  we  did  in  the  Punjab  after  the  first  war  of 
1846,  with  a  treaty  stipulating  for  the  retention  of  posts  by 
their  troops,  and  leaving  the  government  to  be  nominally 
managed  by  the  Bey  with  the  advice  of  a  French  resident. 
They  soon  found,  as  we  did,  that  it  is  impossible  to  govern 
through  the  agency  of  a  ruler  whose  real  power  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  they  were  forced  to  take  into  their  own 
hands,  after  a  campaign,  the  executive  authority.  In  1882 
Gambetta  proposed  and  carried  a  protectorate  that  intro- 
duced the  system  of  maintaining  the  native  ruler's  dignity 
and  governing  as  much  as  possible  by  native  agency  accord- 
ing to  native  customs,  but  reserving  in  French  hands  the 
supreme  administrative  power,  the  army,  the  principal  civil 
and  political  offices,  and  all  foreign  relations.  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  book  now  before  us,  this  experi- 
ment is  being  worked  out  with  great  patience  and  shrewdness, 
and  with  very  fair  results  up  to  the  present  time.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  such  a  system  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
durability  and  permanent  success. 

In  managing  their  modern  colonies  the  French  have 
always  been  embarrassed  throughout  this  century  by  diffi- 
culties of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  that  they  have  no  colonial 
\army,  and  that  the  French  Government  cannot  send  conscript 
J  troops  into  remote  or  unhealthy  countries  without  incurring 
the  profound  resentment  of  the  French  peasantry,  who  detest 
expatriation  on  compulsory  service,  or  indeed  on  any  service 
whatever.  The  book  on  Tunis  describes  forcibly  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  on  French  deputies  by  electors  whose 
sons  have  been  sent  for  some  incomprehensible  reason  of 
State  to  fight  and  die  in  Africa  or  Cochin  China  :— 

*  Nowadays  we  are  all  soldiers.  Fathers  consent  to  a  temporary 
BeparatioD,  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  from  their  sons,  and  are 
willing  to  send  them  to  join  the  colours  for  the  defence  of  our  territory. 
But  how  when  they  see  then  exposed,  if  ill  luck  will  have  it  so,  to  the 
chance  of  being  transported  to  unknown  countries,  of  having  to  go  to 
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fight  savage&y  Hovas  or  Black  Flags,  in  Madagascar,  in  China,  or  in 

Africa  I In  this  manner  thousands  of  families  live  in  a  state  of 

trepidation  that  is  very  contagious.  Influential  electors  besiego  their 
deputies ;  the  deputies,  fearing  that  they  may  be  held  responsible  for 
these  accursed  campaigns,  make  speeches,  ask  questions  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  by  any  mischance  there  occurs  a  temporary  check,  if  the 
result  of  a  battle  is  dubious,  the  vrhole  Chamber  is  seized  with  emotion.' 

*  II  n*y  a  pas  de  politique  coloniale  sana  arm^e  coloniale/ 
is  the  writer's  brief  sentence  upon  this  side^t  his  nation's 
colonial  system. 

The  second  kind  of  difficulties  come  out  of  treating  as 
a  colony  an  African  or  Asiatic  country  which  is  already  in 
the  possession  of  some  vigorous  race,  as  in  Algiers  or  Tunis, 
or  of  an  industrious  and  numerous  population,  as  on  the  Indo- 
Chinese  littoral.  The  French  are  not  much  given  to  invest 
capital  in  foreign  commerce  or  in  the  carrying  trade  across 
the  ocean.  Their  method  of  utilising  a  new  possession  too 
often  reduces  itself  to  an  extensive  exportation  of  Frenchmen 
— who  are  invited  to  take  up  unoccupied  lands — and  to 
the  creation  of  many  indifferently  paid  appointments.  But 
what  an  alien  race,  recently  subdued,  dislikes  is  a  number 
of  subordinate  foreign  officials,  and  what  such  a  people  hates 
above  all  things  is  to  see  strangers  settling  upon  the  land. 
When  the  climate  is  bad  and  the  native  intractable,  the 
attempt  at  colonisation  meets  with  obstacles  and  resistance 
of  a  sort  hardly  known  in  European  colonies  of  the  earlier 
type.  Of  these  things  the  French  have  had  long  and  sad 
experience  in  Algiers,  where  they  began  by  pouring  in 
French  immigrants,  who  died  like  flies,  cursing  their  own 
Government  with  their  latest  breath,  and  where  for  fifty 
years  they  have  been  contending  with  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  Arab  revolt  against  a  too  symmetrical  civilisation.  The 
intermittent  changes  in  their  form  of  constitution  at  home, 
and  the  incessant  controversies  between  the  colonial  and 
anti-colonial  parties,  have  considerably  intensified  the  local 
difficulties,  because  ministers  and  governors  have  had  no 
leisure  for  working  out  administrative  systems  by  tentative 
experiments,  as  in  British  India,  but  are  swayed  to  and  fro 
by  the  caprice  of  uninstructed  public  opinion  in  France. 

Now  it  maybe  readily  admitted  that  in  their  management 
of  Tunis  the  French  have  avoided  a  repetition  of  the  same 
serious  mistakes  that  had  been  made  on  their  first  occupa- 
tion of  Algiers.  They  have  not  annexed  the  country  out 
of  hand,  and  poured  in  French  colonists  indiscriminately. 
They  have  discovered  and  applied  to  their  new  dependency 
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the  system  of  protectorates,  of  which  the  English  in  India 
have  long  made  extensive  use,  and  which  the  Eomans  em- 
ployed many  centuries  earlier.  They  have  adopted  the 
method  of  placing  the  chief  departments  of  administration 
in  the  hands  of  selected  European  oflBcers,  leaving  all  sub- 
ordinate business  to  be  conducted  by  natives,  as  much  as 
possible  according  to  local  laws  and  customs.  They  have 
undertaken  in  this  manner  the  reform  of  the  revenue,  of  the 
proprietary  tenures,  and  the  finance ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  courts  of  justice  they  have  appointed  a  special  body  of 
Trench  judges  to  deal  with  cases  concerning  Europeans. 
The  native  Tunisian  is  still  subject  to  his  own  tribunals. 
The  new  policy,  in  short,  is  to  develope  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  to  make  room  for  French  colonists  without  dis- 
placing the  inhabitants,  to  govern  natives  through  native 
agency,  and  generally  to  uphold  the  rough  old-fashioned 
Mahomedan  rulership  by  the  side  of  a  civilised  administra- 
tion that  is  to  be  gradually  extended.  The  account  given  in 
this  book  of  the  ways  and  means  devised  for  promoting  this 
extremely  complicated  experiment  in  colonisatioa  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  Englishmen ;  for  wherever  protectorates 
exist  in  Asia  or  Africa — and  they  are  fast  multiplying — 
wherever  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  virtual  annexation,  and 
to  mitigate  the  unpopularity  of  foreign  rule,  the  superior 
power  is  everywhere  searching  for  some  practicable  solution 
of  very  similar  problems.  There  is  a  substantial  demand 
for  some  intermediate  form  of  supreme  control  that,  while 
it  gives  the  protecting  State  the  advantages  of  -political 
dominion  and  welcomes  European  immigrants,  will  also 
maintain  the  native  population  in  tranquillity  and  content- 
ment under  their  own  separate  administration. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  political  ingenuity  of  the 
English  has  never  yet  been  set  to  frame*  the  delicate  ma- 
chinery that  is  likely  to  be  required  for  this  kind  of  duplex 
governmental  action.  We  have  done  fairly  well  in  the 
plantation  of  colonies ;  we  may,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  experts 
in  ruling  Orientals,  and  we  have  tried  various  forms  of  the 
protectorate.  We  have  not  yet  attempted  the  task  of  com- 
bining European  colonisation  with  the  disguised  yet  sub- 
stantial administration  of  a  subject  kingdom,  like  Tunis,  of 
the  Oriental  type.  Where  we  have  colonised  the  land,  as 
in  America  or  Australia,  the  native  races  have  dwindled  and 
disappeared;  where  we  have  annexed  conquered  kingdoms 
or  set  up  protectorates,  as  in  Asia,  we  have  never  attempted 
to  colonise.    We  have  introduced  capital  and  taken  up  lands 
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for  special  industries^  as  in  Ceylon  and  Assam,  bat  for  an 
Asiatic  dependency  we  have  never  encouraged  European 
immigration,  as  the  French  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  We  have  never,  in  short,  tried  to  plant 
a  colony  side  by  side  with  a  semi-civilised  indigenous  people 
in  the  same  country.  Our  success  in  India  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  meddled  very  little  with  the 
occupation  of  the  land  by  the  natives. 

Again,  the  English  have  occasionally  endeavoured,  in  their 
earlier  Asiatic  experiments,  to  retain  an  Asiatic  form  of 
government  under  the  superior  direction  of  European  oflScials ; 
but  the  system  has  always  been  shortlived,  tending  rapidly 
toward  failure.  Nowhere  (except  in  Egypt,  where  the  ex- 
periment is  not  just  now  very  promising)  have  we  been 
able  to  manage  upon  any  important  scale  the  principle 
of  double  government,  according  to  which  the  native  ruler 
reigns  while  the  foreigners  govern.  And  recent  events  prove 
that  in  Egypt  the  machinery  suflTers  much  friction  and  re- 
actionary opposition.  Nor  have  we  any  dependency  that 
admits  a  constant  influx  of  Europeans  to  compete  in  local 
trade  and  agriculture  with  fanatic  and  suspicious  Mahome- 
dans.  Where  an  Asiatic  State  is  placed  under  the  English 
protectorate,  our  principle  is  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  ruler's  internal  administration,  except  for  the 
security  of  the  very  few  Europeans  who  may  be  within  his 
jurisdiction  ;  and  we  introduce  very  few  reforms.  The  at- 
tempt to  reform  a  native  government,  or  to  mix  up  European 
with  Oriental  officialism,  is  very  apt  to  bring  on  annexation. 
Where  English  laws  and  oflScers  have  been  brought  in,  the 
native  ruler  has  sooner  or  later  been  set  aside  ;  where  the 
native  ruler  has  been  maintained,  English  laws  do  not  run, 
and  the  political  resident  is  the  only  English  authority.  In 
Tunis  this  distinction,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  has  not 
been  preserved.  *  The  fiction  of  the  protectorate,'  says  the 
writer  whom  we  have  been  quoting,  ^is  made  serviceable  to 

*  all  concerned.*  It  saves  the  French  from  being  obliged  to 
construct  an  administration  that  would  have  been  costly  and 
exacting,  by  employing  the  cheap  rude  agency  of  the  in- 
digenous institutions  ;  and  it  eases  the  casuistical  conscience 
of  the  Tunisians,  who  can  submit  to  the  French  dominion 
without  religious  scruples,  because  the  Bey  is  still  the 
mouthpiece  of  all  ordinances,  and  ostensibly  the  fountain  of 
all  the  authoi  i  jy  that  Mussulmans  are  required  to  obey.  *  Can 

*  any  one  calculate,*  he  adds,  *  how  much  blood  and  money 
<  this    simple    fiction    has  spared  us  ? '     Undoubtedly  the 
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measures  taken  by  the  French  Government  are  in  them- 
selves wise  and  statesmanlike.  The  charge  of  Tunisian 
affairs  has  been  transferred  from  the  Colonial  to  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Paris  ;  the  salaries  of  French  officials 
have  been  raised  and  their  numbers  limited ;  the  consular 
jurisdictions  hare  been  abolished  ;  the  finances  are  carefully 
managed  ;  the  land  revenue  has  been  settled  ;  the  public  ex- 
penditure is  cut  down  ;  the  schools  have  been  improved. 
Nevertheless,  the  impression  left  on  us  by  this  well-written 
book  is  that,  although  the  handling  of  Tunis  shows  a  great 
advance  in  political  science  over  the  early  French  dealings 
with  Algeria,  yet  a  protectorate  of  this  complexion  is  nothing 
more  than  veiled  annexation ;  a  transparent  mask  drawn  over 
the  too  familiar  features  of  European  conquest.  The  author 
himself  does  not  seek  to  conceal  the  danger  that  the  first 
quarrel  between  the  Bey  and  the  French  Resident,  or  between 
the  European  colonist  and  the  Arab,  may  raise  a  clamour  in 
France  that  will  force  the  central  government  to  sweep  away 
the  native  regime  and  convert  Tunis  into  a  French  depart- 
ment. We  may  add  that,  if  the  French  contrive  to  avoid 
this  obvious  danger,  they  will  have  solved  a  problem  that 
has  invariably  puzzled  the  English,  and  will  have  qualified 
themselves  to  give  us  lessons,  instead  of  taking  them,  in  the 
prodigiously  difficult  task  of  ruling  inferior  civilisations. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  special  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  hybrid  species  of  colony  planted  by  the  French  in 
North  Africa  are  still  felt  even  in  Algeria,  which  was 
originally  established  on  a  basis  of  annexation  pure  and 
simple.  The  lands  of  Algeria  have  been  widely  brought  into 
cultivation  by  European  capital  and  labour ;  there  is  a  very 
considerable  and  fairly  prosperous  population  of  European 
colonists,  and  additional  allotments  are  in  demand.  But  the 
natives  have  by  no  means  been  expropriated  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  now  carefully  preserved  and  protected ;  they 
remain  also  on  the  land,  and  in  the  outlying  parts  they  retain 
their  pripiitive  modes  of  life  and  their  customary  tenures. 
The  land  is  still  held  by  them  under  the  Mahomedan  law ; 
great  districts  are  inalienably  possessed  by  the  tribe  ;  the 
woodlands  and  unreclaimed  tracts  are  still  occupied  by 
pastoral  and  roving  communities.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  old  and  the  new  society, 
the  European  and  the  Arab,  must  find  their  interests  and 
ideas  frequently  crossing  and  sometimes  colliding.  And  the 
administration  of  a  dependency  so  constituted  must  require 
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very  delicate  adjustment  of  discordant  elements,  intimate 
local  knowledge,  close  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  large  authority  vested  in  the  chief  executive  government 
on  the  spot,  to  whom  should  be  left  all  details,  and  on  whom 
should  rest  the  primary  responsibility.  Legislation,  in 
particular,  as  it  would  present  special  difficulties,  would 
demand  careful  adaptation  to  specific  needs  and  local  con- 
ditions. 

The  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Organisation  and  Attribu- 
tions of  the  general  Government  of  Algeria,  submitted  to  the 
French  Senate  by  M.  Jules  Ferry  in  1892,  furnishes  some  very 
instructive  information  in  regard  to  the  actual  system  and 
its  results.    M.  Ferry  is  satisfied  that  the  colony  has  made 
remarkable  progress,  and    that,  after  many  troubles  and 
blunders,  it  is  now  emerging  upon  the  firm  ground  of  assured 
prosperity ;  but  in  the  matter  of  administration  and  of  sound 
policy  towards   the  colonists  and  the  natives  he  finds  no 
improvement  at  all.    Algeria,  he  observes,  has  a  governor- 
general,  but  no  government ;  for  all  power  is  slipping  out  of 
the  governor-general's  hands  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
central  bureaux  at  Paris.     By  a  process  of  what  are  called 
in  the  Beport  lee  rattachements^  one  department  after  another 
of  the  Algerian  Government  has  been  replaced  by  successive 
decrees  under  the  direct  authority  of  ministers  of  the  supreme 
French  Government,  in  whose  name  orders  are  issued  by  the 
chefs  de  service  at  Paris  or  by  their  subordinate  departmental 
heads.     The  natural  consequence  is  excessive  centralisation, 
the  absorption  of  all  real  executive  power  by  the  supreme 
Parisian  officials,  who  pride  themselves  upon  inflexible  rules, 
upon  long  financial  experience  and  wider  range  of  views,  and 
upon  the  free  access  to  the  best  technical  skill  and  advice 
obtainable  at  headquarters.    It  becomes  their  duty  to  correct 
the  loose   haphazard  ways  of  a  colony  by  the  confirmed 
traditions  and  steady  discipline  of  the  metropolitan  offices, 
and  therefore  to  review  all  local  proposals  or  measures  from 
the  loftier  standpoint  of  ministerial  judgement  or  political 
considerations,  often  suggested  by  Parliamentary  pressure. 
The  general  result  is  described  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Report : — 

*  The  Gk)vemment  of  Algeria,  at  the  present  Tnomeiit,  is  a  dippersed 
and  distracted  Government.  Admitting  that  only  fragments  of  it  are 
still  to  be  lound  at  the  governor- general's  residence,  we  may  ask 
whether  at  least  the  power  belongs  to  local  influences,  such  as  are  repre- 
sented hy  elected  bodies.  Or  (.oes  the  government  rest  ezclasively 
with   the  minidterial  chiefs  at  the  metrofoUs?     Is  it  bureaiicratici 
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parliamentary^  or  personal  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  all  these  things  at 
once,  in  a  degree  that  varies  incessantly  according  to  times  and  persons. 
One  may  say  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  rule  in  Algerian  affairs 
has  been  perpetual  conflict,  not  merely  conflict  among  the  bureaux,  but 
also  an  antinomy  of  ideas  and  systems  combined  with  a  war  of 
interests.' 

In  short,  the  governor-generalship  has  been  pulled  to 
pieces  among  the  central  bureaux,  has  lost  the  privilege  of 
appointing  its  own  officers,  has  been  deprived  of  financial 
control,  and  is  reduced,  for  the  most  important  matters,  to 
the  modest  function  of  advising  upon  questions  that  are 
decided,  with  or  without  the  governor-general's  concurrence, 
at  Paris. 

What,  according  to  M.  Perry,  is  the  chief  or  predominant 
influence  to  which  is  attributable  this  remarkable  tendency 
toward  centralisation,  which  has  been  under  all  governments 
and  in  all  times  the  bane  of  the  Prench  colonial  system  ? 
Apparently  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  predilections  that 
exist  among  the  Prench  colonists  themselves  for  what  M. 
Perry  calls  Assimilation.  Whereas,  he  says,  the  colonies  of 
other  nations,  as  they  thrive  and  multiply,  demand  self- 
government,  and  are  apt  to  sue  for  a  divorce  from  the 
sovereign  State;  the  Prench  colonies,  on  the  contrary, 
desire  complete  incorporation  into  it;  they  ask  for  the 
same  laws,  the  same  rights,  the  same  political  and  adminis- 
trative regime.  They  wish  to  assimilate  the  dependency  in 
all  respects  to  the  mother  country.  As  it  is  only  natural 
that  Prance  should  entertain  cordially  such  wishes  on  the 
part  of  her  expatriated  citizens,  under  the  Third  Republic  the 
assimilative  policy  has  had  full  sway.  In  theory  it  implies 
nothing  less  than  the  transformation  of  Algeria  into  three 
departments,  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  the  departments  of 
Prance  in  Europe,  with  three  prefects  holding  precisely  the 
same  position  as  at  home.  Although  the  reforms  haie  not 
actually  gone  so  far  as  this,  yet  the  governor-general  is,  in 
M.  Perry's  opinion,  rapidly  becoming  a  decorative  super- 
fluity. And  the  practical  efiFect  of  the  tendency  is  visible 
in  the  continued  extension  to  the  colony  of  procedure  and 
ordinances  that  were  originally  framed  for  apph'cation  to 
the  circumstances  of  Prance.  In  this  manner,  for  example, 
the  effective  control  of  the  Algerian  public  works,  and  the 
direction  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs,  have  been  gradually 
detached  from  the  local  government,  and  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  metropolitan  chiefs  of  those  services.  All  the 
patronage  in  these  departments  naturally  follows  suit,  leaving 
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the  governor- general  invested  with  the  privilege,  more 
ornamental  than  onerous,  of  expressing  Ins  opinion  and 
making  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  appointments. 

But  the  most  striking  part  of  M.  Ferry's  Beport  is  that  in 
-which  he  describes  at  length  the  process  of  assimilation  as  it 
has  been  applied  to  the  management  of  the  Algerian  forests. 
^  La  question  foresti^re  est  une  des  plus  importantes  du 
*  probl^me  alg^rien  * — the  introduction  of  forest  conserva- 
tion into  an  uncivilised  half-reclaimed  country  is,  as  Indian 
administrators  know  well,  a  delicate  operation  requiring 
great  circumspection  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
needs  and  habits  of  the  people.  Unless  minute  attention  is 
given  to  the  working  of  strict  forest  laws  over  vast  thinly 
populated  tracts,  their  effect  will  be  to  produce  that  kind  of 
widespread  discontent  and  hardship  which  was  probably  felt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Forest  when  it  was  cleared  for 
hunting  by  the  Plantagenet  kings.  In  Algeria  the  Forest 
Service  appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  the  governor- 
general  up  to  1878.  But  when,  in  that  year,  the  general 
direction  of  all  the  French  forests  was  made  over  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  a  Forest  Conservator 
was  deputed  from  Paris,  with  orders  to  take  possession,  in  the 
name  of  the  department,  of  all  Algerian  woodland  that  might 
be  managed  on  the  same  principles  and  by  the  same  rules 
as  in  France.  Although  this  oflScer  reported  only  a  small 
portion  to  be  properly  susceptible  of  such  management, 
financial  exigencies  and  the  assimilative  theory  soon  pre- 
vailed, and  in  a  few  years  all  the  wooded  waste  lands  of 
Algeria,  whether  covered  by  timber  or  stunted  brushwood, 
seem  to  have  been  placed  under  the  strict  code  which 
governs  the  working  of  the  great  State  forests  of  continental 
France.  The  difference  between  a  forest  in  France  and  a 
forest  in  Algiers  is,  as  was  said  by  the  deputy  from  Oran,  wide 
as  the  Mediterranean ;  for  in  Africa  the  word  only  applies  in 
its  original  sense  as  meaning  an  outlying  domain  {forU)^ 
excluded  from  cultivation,  and  not  necessarily,  indeed  not 
usually,  tree-bearing.  These  scrubby  Algerian  wastes  sup- 
port pastoral  and  nomad  tribes,  numbering  in  all  at  least 
600,000,  who  live  by  grazing  cattle,  by  wood-cutting,  by 
camels,  and  by  a  little  wretched  agriculture. 

The  effect  of  treating  these  wolds  as  a  State  domain 
subject  to  rigid  forest  laws,  which  totally  interdict  agricul- 
ture, and  which  place  grazing  and  wood-gathering  under 
the  severest  restrictions,  is  described  and  commented  upon 
by  M.  Ferry  in  some  very  clear  and  cutting  paragraphs. 
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Herdsmen  and  sqnatters  cannot  live  a  day  in  a  State  forest 
without  incessantly  breaking  the  departmental  rules ;  they 
are,  as  the  Report  points  out,  perpetually  en  etat  de  delit ; 
they  are  subject  daily  to  arrest,  fines,  and  sequestration; 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  petty  forest  oflScers,  who  have  the 
power  of  compromising  oflFences  by  accepting  payment  of 
damages.  Under  this  system  it  can  be  easily  understood 
that  the  Algerian  forests  pay  their  way,  not  by  the  sale  of 
timber  or  other  forest  produce,  but  by  prosecutions  and  the 
fines  levied  on  the  unhappy  Arabs ;  so  that  while  the  average 
forest  revenue  is  477,000  francs,  the  amount  exacted  for 
breach  of  forest  regulations  rose  in  1890  to  nearly  1,659,000 
francs.  Upon  the  folly  and  injustice  of  such  lamentable 
maladministration  M.  Ferry  enlarges  in  terms  of  generous 
indignation  which  ought  to  arouse,  or  at  least  alarm,  the 
most  hidebound  functionary  of  the  Paris  bureaux. 

Meanwhile,  and  this  is  M.  Ferry's  chief  point,  the  Alge- 
rian   governor- general  is  powerless ;   he  can   pass  a  few 
minor  orders,  and  he  can  sanction  proposals  submitted  to 
him ;  but  his  authority  lacks  that  finality  which  alone  can 
give    it    irresistible  weight.      An    independent   governor- 
generalship  and  the  assimilative  policy  are  so  manifestly  in- 
compatible that  the  question  is  only  which  of  the  two  shall 
prevail.    M.  Ferry's  Eeport  concludes  entirely  in  favour  of 
strengthening  the    governor-general,  making   him  respon- 
sible to  the  French  Parliament  through  a  single  minister ; 
and  in  this  order  of  ideas,  he  observes,  nothing  is  more  re- 
assuring or  instructive  than  the  examples  given  by  England 
— cette  grande  4ducatrice  de  tone  lee  peuples  libres.     In  recon- 
structing the  Algerian  constitution  he  would   apparently 
take  for  his  model  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  pre- 
cedent may  be  of  much  advantage  to  French  reformers  if 
they   bear    in  mind   certain  substantial  dissimilarities  of 
situation  and  character  that  exist  between  the  two  dependen- 
cies. The  source  of  almost  all  the  present  Algerian  difficulties, 
of  the  mad  assimilative  theory,  of  the  centralisation  of  the 
very  powers  that  in  India  we  are  steadily  decentralising,  of 
the  financial  profusion  and  the  troubles  over  land  tenures, 
is  to  found  in  this — that  Algeria  is  a  conquered  African 
kingdom  which  the  French  are  trying  to  colonise.     From 
the  days  of  Bichelieu  to  the  days  of  Gambetta,  assimilation 
has  been  one  of  the  principles  of  French  colonisation ;  the 
emigrant  has  been  induced  by  State  permission  to  settle  in 
some  new  country,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  shall 
retain  bis  full  citizenship,  shall  live  under  the  same  rSgim^ 
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as  he  left  at  home,  under  the  monarchical  intendant  or 
under  the  republican  pr^fet.  We  must  do  Frenchmen  the 
justice  to  add  that  thej  have  usually  been  quite  ready  to 
raise  the  native  inhabitant  to  their  own  level  of  civic 
equality ;  their  philanthropy  and  their  strong  sense  of 
human  fraternity  have,  indeed,  often  led  them  to  attempt 
the  feat  of  sweeping  away  by  edicts  the  irremediable  dis- 
tinctions of  race.*  But  the  result  of  such  attempts  haa 
commonly  been  to  multiply  incongruities,  and  to  dissatisfy 
both  their  compatriots  and  the  natives.  It  is  this  system 
of  colonisation,  the  plantation  of  a  large  body  of  Frenchmen 
in  a  land  already  occupied  by  an  indigenous  people,  the 
consequent  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  jarring 
interests,  to  distinguish  between  two  races  in  the  same 
country,  to  reconcile  two  forms  of  society,  to  protect  the 
native,  and  to  satisfy  the  enterprising  colonist  who  appeals 
to  his  representative  at  Paris  against  colonial  ordinances — 
which  so  seriously  complicates  the  colonial  question  in 
Algiers  and  Tunis. 

England,  we  repeat,  has  no  such  complications  to  unraveL 
She  has  always  been  able  to  draw  abroad  distinction  between 
her  colonies  on  one  side  and  her  Oriental  dependencies  or 
commercial  settlements  on  the  other :  for  it  must  always  be 
remembered  by  Frenchmen  that  India  differs  in  every  pos- 
sible respect  from  an  English  colony ;  that  it  has,  indeed, 
been  governed,  up  till  very  lately,  on  a  strictly  anti-colonial 
policy,  on  the  principle  of  excluding  Europeans,  and  of 
special  legislation  for  natives.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
vigorous  Eeport  of  M.  Ferry  will  form  the  basis  of  several 
most  necessary  changes  in  the  government  of  Algiers. 
Nevertheless  the  ideas  of  centralisation  and  assimilation, 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  these  administrative  errors,  are 
grafted  so  deeply  on  the  temperament  of  the  French  nation, 
have  grown  so  naturally  out  of  their  peculiarities  as  colo- 
nists, and  out  of  the  character  and  conditions  of  their  recent 
colonies,  that  they  can  hardly  be  eradicated  without  much 
difficulty.  Routine  and  administrative  uniformity  have 
hampered  the  colonies,  so  M.  Deschamps  tells  us,  since  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.  They  have  always  been  overgovemed 
and  overstocked  with  officials ;  while  the  policy  of  assimila- 

*  '  Nous  avons  condamn^  pour  la  seconde  fois  en  1848  les  vieux 
principes  de  race  et  de  couleur  <|ui  sent  un^  insqlte  k  I'hi^nanit^.*— » 
lyehaul^. 
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tion  began  in  Colbert's  time  with  the  failare  of  the  old 
companies. 

It  is  natural  that  in  France  the  colonial  reformer  of  the 
present  day  should  be  demanding  the  abandonment  of  this 
system — should  be  pressing  for  une  inergique  decentralisation^ 
for  the  substitution  of  local  self-government  after  the  English 
fashion  in  some  colonies,  and  in  others  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  governor-generalship  with  its  immense  personal 
authority.  Under  the  centralising  rSgime,  which  keeps  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  tight  hands  at  headquarters,  the  con- 
stant changes  of  the  French  ministry  affect  the  continuity  of 
colonial  administration,  not  only  by  varying  the  policy,  but 
by  displacing  the  governors.  From  1830  to  1882,  in  fifty-two 
years,  there  were  fifty-one  chiefs  of  the  Algerian  executive, 
and  Tonkin  has  had  eighteen  in  fifteen  years.  These  defects 
are  easily  recognisable,  but  the  remedies  are  not  so  very 
simple ;  for  here  again  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
French  colonies  in  North  Africa  and  South-east  Asia  inter- 
pose material  obstacles.  A  homogeneous  community,  like 
Australia,  may  be  left  to  its  own  devices;  and  for  the 
management  of  our  enormous  Indian  empire  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  leave  the  government  unfettered.  But  where 
two  races  are  confronting  each  other  in  the  same  dependency, 
and  where  the  ruling  race  colonises,  the  case  is  very  different. 
Where,  especially,  the  colonies  are  also  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  home  exchequer,  the  question  of  decentralisation  becomes 
entangled  by  a  complication  of  interests.  Self-government 
implies,  in  the  first  place,  homogeneity  of  the  population ; 
for  where  there  are  antagonisms  of  faith,  race,  and  interests, 
home  rule  will  not  flourish.  In  the  second  place,  it  implies 
financial  self-support ;  for  when  large  grants  of  money  are 
made  to  a  dependency,  and  when  its  military  charges  fall 
entirely  on  the  homo  exchequer,  the  metropolis  will  certainly 
insist  on  superintending  all  this  expenditure,  on  appointing 
the  chief  officers,  and  on  reserving  the  general  direction  of 
local  affairs.  Now  the  French  colonies  have  always  weighed 
heavily  on  the  budget  of  the  French  treasury ;  the  funds  for 
military  operations,  for  road-making,  for  projects  of  econo- 
mical developement,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
have  usually  depended  on  a  vote  of  the  French  Chamber. 
The. colonist  has  not  been  backward  in  demanding,  through 
his  deputies,  fresh  subsidies  and  a  liberal  consideration  of 
his  needs  and  his  claims ;  for  we  are  told  that  no  Frenchman 
who  consents  to  emigrate  doubts  that  he  has  thereby  laid  his 
country  under  the  obligation  to  assist  and  look  after  bim* 
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It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  those  circomstances 
there  may  be  some  reasonable  hesitation  in  France  aboat 
enfranchising  the  colonies  from  the  tutorial  supervision  of  the 
mother-country,  although  this  has  been  undoubtedly  excessive 
and  not  always  judicious.  Englishmen  will  not  be  slow 
to  admit  that  to  French  administrators  the  colonial  problem 
presents  complexities  that  are  but  slightly  known  to  them- 
selves.* 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  dealt  principally  with  the 
history  of  the  early  French  colonies  in  North  America  and 
of  their  recent  conquests  in  North  Africa.  We  have  shown 
that,  as  colonies,  the  latter  are  widely  distinguished  from 
the  former  acquisitions,  and  we  have  briefly  alluded  to  a 
thiid — the  latest — class  of  dependencies,  which,  though 
ranked  among  her  colonies  by  France,  do  not  really  fall  into 
that  category  at  all.  Tonkin  and  Cochin  China  represent 
u  renewed  attempt  of  the  French  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  shores  of  South  Asia;  they  embody  the  policy  of  re- 
viving commercial  relations  and  naval  strength  in  that 
part  of  the  world  which  was  formerly  called  the  East  Indies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  task  which  France  has 
undertaken  in  those  regions  is  arduous ;  it  is,  like  so  many 
of  her  distant  enterprises,  not  so  much  the  fruit  of  the 
spontaneous  energies  of  her  people  as  of  measures  planned, 
with  very  definite  and  reasonable  aims,  by  her  Government. 
'\It  lacks,  therefore,  the  impulse  of  popularity  and  predis- 
Iposing  circumstance.  The  rise  of  the  British  dominion  in 
Undia  was  favoured  by  a  concatenation  of  singularly  advan- 
tageous conditions — the  dissolution  of  the  Moghul  Empire, 
the  consolidation  of  England's  naval  superiority,  the  resources 
supplied  to  the  East  India  Company  by  an  immensely  profit- 
able commerce,  the  readiness  with  which  the  Indians  them- 
selves joined  the  army  that  gradually  subdued  the  whole 
I  country.  None  of  these  advantages  are  now  possessed  by 
the  French  in  Asia.    Their  conquests  have  as  yet  brought 


*  We  believe  that  the  colonial  revenue  of  the  French  colonies  does 
not  in  any  of  them  suffice  to  cover  the  colonial  expenses,  even  of  the 
civil  administration.  They  all  receive  subsidies  from  the  mother 
coimtrj,  amounting  to  a  lump  sum  of  several  millions  sterling,  and 
this  does  not  include  the  colonial  military  charges.  The  'Budget 
Colonial  *  annually  voted  by  the  Chamber  does  not  enable  us  to  state 
with  accuracy  the  amount  of  this  dJBbursement,  for  it  omits  some  of 
the  roost  important  and  costly  of  the  French  transmarine  possessions — 
notably,  Algeria.  But  the  *  Statesman's  Manual '  for  1893  contains  a 
full  statement  of  the  particulars,  as  far  as  ibey  can  be  asoertaioed  from 
official  documenta,  to  which  we  may  refer  our  readers. 
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\littile  commerce  and  less  revenue ;  they  have  very  long  and 
insecure  lines  of  sea  communication ;  they  hare  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  forming  a  native  army,  and  their  own  troops 
detest  Asiatic  service;  the  funds  for  roads  and  military 
works  must  be  drawn  from  Prance.  Above  all,  they  are 
confronted,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tonquin,  by  the  jealousy  and 
half- veiled  hostility  of  China.  In  the  last  century  it  was 
easy  enough  for  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  to  elbow  their 
way  and  hold  their  own  among  the  upstart  Eajahs  and 
Nawabs  who  were  contending  in  South  India  for  the  spoils 
of  the  Moghul.  In  the  present  century  those  who  seek 
dominion  in  East  Asia  are  soon  brought  into  contact  with  a 
well-armed  and  well-organised  empire,  not  without  influence 
in  the  sphere  of  European  diplomacy.  So  far  as  the  English 
are  concerned,  it  will  bo  a  mistake  for  them  to  regard  with 
anxiety  or  disapprobation  the  legitimate  endeavours  of  a 
friendly  nation  tp  recover  some  of  the  ground  lost  in  Asia 
by  the  old  quarrels  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Our  position  in 
India  is  unassailable  from  that  quarter,  and  we  ourselves 
have  no  wish  to  extend  our  Burmese  borders  further  east- 
ward into  Tndo-China.  The  French  occupation  of  the  two 
maritime  provinces  of  Annam  and  Cochin  China  may  promote 
civilisation  and  the  spread  of  commerce ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  opportunity  of  founding  another  great  dominion  in  the 
Far  East  has,  for  the  Western  nations,  irrevocably  passed 
away. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  colonial  question  in  France 
there  are  many  obvious  omissions.  We  have  not  alluded  at 
all  to  the  islands  that  France  possesses  in  various  seas,  nor  to 
the  remarkable  expansion  of  her  African  territories  or  spheres 
of  influence  on  the  Congo  and  the  Niger.  We  have  only 
attempted  a  summary  examination  of  those  dependencies 
whose  past  history  and  present  administration  seem  best  to 
exemplify  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  and  possibly  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  her  people.  We  entirely  sympathise  with 
the  French  statesmen  who  for  two  centuries  have  been 
striving  to  carry  their  flag  into  distant  lands,  to  expand  the 
power  and  multiply  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  who 
believe  that  a  great  population  confined  within  its  own 
borders  suffers  from  impoverishment  of  character.  When 
emigration  abroad  falls  into  disuse,  the  persistent  struggle 
for  existence  without  lowering  the  standard  of  comfort  finds 
relief  in  a  steady  decrease  of  the  population  at  home.  This 
tendency  of  the  French  people  to  diminish,  which  has  been 
recently  much  commented  upon  by  their  own  writers,  may  be 
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counteracted  by  encouraging  colonisation  and  the  emploj* 
ment  abroad  of  French  capital ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  tendency  most  unfavourable  to  emigration,  which  it 
must  in  time  extinguish.  And  France  is  still  suffering,  now 
as  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  from  the  entanglement  of 
continental  wars,  and  from  the  ever-present  risks  of  hostility 
with  her  neighbours  on  a  long  land  frontier.  Her  Govern- 
ment cannot  easily  spare  men  or  money  for  distant  and 
difficult  enterprises,  which  are  by  no  means  universally 
popular  in  the  country  and  may  damage  a  ministry  by  failure ; 
while  the  effect  of  universal  military  conscription  is  known 
to  be  adverse  to  colonisation.  Men  do  not  like  being  recalled 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  join  a  regiment  in  the 
event  of  a  war ;  so  that  the  true  French  emigrant  is  apt,  as 
we  have  heard,  to  choose  America  or  some  foreign  colony 
where  the  summons  cannot  be  enforced. 

We  trust,  however,  that  many  of  these  obstacles  may  be 
surmounted  by  those  statesmen  who  are  at  work  upon  the 
reform  and  revival  of  French  colonisation,  seeing  that  the 
interest  of  England,  as  a  near  neighbour,  cannot  lie  on 
the  side  of  confining  so  restless  a  people  closely  within 
European  limits.  The  spheres  of  transmarine  dominion  or 
influence  possessed  by  France  and  England  respectively  are 
for  the  most  part  well  separated,  and  where  they  seem  likely 
to  touch  each  other,  as  on  or  beyond  the  Siamese  border, 
the  English  have  far  the  stronger  position.  We  may  therefore 
regard  with  friendly  interest  the  augmented  attention  that 
is  evidently  attracted  just  now  in  France  to  the  colonial 
question,  where  M.  Ferry's  Report  proves  that  the  draw- 
backs and  defects  of  the  existing  system  in  Algeria  are  being 
studied  with  earnestness  and  admirable  intelligence.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  the  colonial 
situation  in  North  Africa,  and  we  have  noticed  the  inveterate 
proclivity,  now  as  formerly,  of  the  French  administrative 
mind  toward  centi^lisation,  bureaucratic  departmentalism, 
and  that  curious  principle  of  assimilation  which  seems  bred 
partly  out  of  the  French  passion  for  equality,  intermixed 
with  a  kind-hearted  sentiment  towards  subject  races,  and 
partly  out  of  a  strong  taste  for  symmetrical  arrangements. 
But  the  system  is  capable  of  great  and  valuable  improve- 
ments, of  which  the  most  important  have  now  been  sug- 
gested by  M.  Ferry.  If  French  politicians  can  find  time 
to  occupy  themselves  seriously  with  this  important  question, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  thejr  will  succeed  before  long  in 
placing  their  Mediterranean  territories  upon  a  pern^anQAt 
basis  of  strength  and  prosperity. 
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burgh: 1893. 

3.  Parliamentary  Qovemment  in  England;  its  Origiuy  De- 
velopementy  and  Practical  Operation.  Bj  the  late  Alph^us 
Todd,  LL.D.,  C.M.G.  New  edition,  abridged  and  revised 
by  Spencee  Walpole.     London :  1892. 

4.  The  Law  and  Citstom  of  the  Constitution.  By  Sir  William 
Anson,  Bart.     Oxford :  1892. 

Tp  we  examine  the  early  polity  of  the  English  people,  we 
shall  find  that  it  contained  three  vital  and  necessary 
institutions — the  witan,  the  shu*e-moot,  and  the  kingship. 
The  history  of  Parliament  is  the  history  of  the  process  by 
which  the  essential  powers  and  offices  of  these  institutions 
became  absorbed  by  and  fused  into  one  sovereign  and  im- 
perial body — that  High  Court  which  has  become  in  fact  and 
in  right  what  the  royal  power  is  in  theory,  *  over  all  persons 
'  and  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  within  these 
*  its  dominions  supreme.'  To  look  down  the  avenues  of  time 
and  to  note  how  the  legislature  of  these  islands  has  gradually 
acquired  and  converted  to  its  own  uses  every  principle  of 
life  and  energy  in  the  constitution,  is  to  realise  that  the 
story  of  a  political  institution  may  be  fraught  with  as  much 
— nay,  with  a  greater  human  interest  than  even  the  life  of 
some  hero  of  his  kind.  The  vicissitudes  of  its  fortune,  the 
struggles,  the  difficulties,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  English 
ParUament,  when  fully  understood,  appeal  as  strongly  to  the 
sense  of  romance  as  the  woes  and  victories  of  a  Csdsar  or 
a  Cromwell.  What  can  fire  the  imagination  more  than  the 
thought  that  the  reeve  and  his  four  men,  mere  unlearned 
vUlage  churls,  without  either  authority  or  influence,  who  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  attended  the  shire-moot  to  speak  for 
their  township,  and  to  see  *  folk-right '  done,  were  uncon- 
sciously giving  life  to  a  principle  which  was  to  affect  the 
whole  modern  world — a  principle  the  secret  of  which  was 
undiscovered  or  ignored  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  in  spite  of 
all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  philosophers  and 
politicians  who  thronged  the  areopagus  or  the  forum  9  We 
can  gue9S  how  unwillingly  our  forefathers  tramped  in  storm 
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and  rain,  over  wind-swept  downs,  or  throngli  the  mire  of 
flooded  meadows  to  where  the  folk  of  the  shire  were  gathering 
at  some  giant  oak,  near  a  demon-haunted  cromlech,  or 
within  the  ruined  vallum  of  a  deserted  Roman  camp.  Would 
it  have  made  amends  for  their  hardships  could  the  ^  select 
*  men '  have  seen  in  vision  the  future  of  representative 
institutions  ?  If  Merlin  had  stepped  forth  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  oak-tree  or  from  behind  the  stones  of  the  Druid 
circle,  he  might  have  told  in  prophecy  how  the  four  men  and 
the  reeve,  by  answering  for  their  township  in  the  shire-moot, 
were  supplying  the  solvent  which  had  hitherto  been  sought 
in  vain  for  the  ills  of  democratic  government,  and  how  the 
principle  of  representation  was  destined  to  find  a  middle 
way  between  mob  rule  and  autocracy,  and  to  combine 
obedience  to  the  fundamental  and  necessary  law  that  the 
few  must  rule,  with  the  essential  equity  that  mankind  shall 
be  self-governed,  and  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  in 
the  end  prevail.  He  might  have  pointed  out  that,  by  means 
of  the  principle  they  were  putting  into  practice,  their  country 
would  enjoy  an  empire  far  wider  and  far  more  secure,  as 
wel.  as  far  more  beneficent,  than  that  of  Bome  herself,  and 
thaj^,  by  the  very  same  right  by  which  the  representatives  of 
the*  townships  met  in  the  shire-moot,  men  would  one  day 
meet  at  Thomey  Island,  in  the  marshes  of  the  Thames,  to 
give  laws  to  all  Britain  and  to  issue  commands  that  would 
be  heard  and  obeyed  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile.  The 
secret  they  had  solved  in  the  woods  and  fields  would  likewise 
serve  to  rear  beyond  the  Atlantic  an  English  State  no  less 
august  and  fraught  with  a  fate  no  less  awful  than  their  own, 
and  would  secure,  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  old,  freedom 
without  anarchy,  the  reign  of  law  without  oppression.  Nay, 
more;  this  discovery  of  the  English  kin  would  carry  the 
,gift  of  ordered  liberty  wherever  the  English  tongue  was 
spoken,  whether  by  the  icefields  of  Labrador  or  in  lands  than 
which  none  could  be  more  remote  from  the  island  the  English 
had  wrested  from  the  Britons. 

Nor  should  they  keep  the  secret  for  themselves  alone. 
Foreign  nations  should  eagerly  imitate  their  example,  till  not 
a  civUised  land  upon  the  world's  face  should  be  without 
some  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  principle  that  sprang  to 
life  in  the  shire-moots  of  England.  Such  a  prophecy,  had  it 
been  made,  ought  no  doubt  to  have  proved  as  awe-inspiring 
and  as  soul-stirring  as  it  was  true.  We  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  would  have  been  actually 
received  by  the  freemen  of  the  shire,  whether  in  Kent  or 
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Somerset,  Norfolk  or  Essex.  As  soon  as  the  superstitious 
awe  caused  by  the  apparition  of  the  Celtic  mage  had  abated, 
and  the  *  folk-moot '  had  recovered  its  presence  of  mind, 
we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  *the  good  sense  of  the 

*  meeting '  would  have  condemned  so  unwarranted  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  business  in  hand.  The  practical  instinct  of 
the  English  would  have  asserted  itself,  and  would  have  pre- 
vailed to  make  those  present  feel  that  it  was  sheer  nonsense 
to  say  that  it  was  any  alleviation  of  the  worry  of  leaving 
home  to  come  to  the  shire-moot  to  be  told  that  by  so  doing 
the  problem  of  popular  government  was  being  solved  for 
future  ages.     *  Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  meet,  for  the 

*  government  of  the  shire  must  be  carried  on  and  folk-right 
'  be  done,  but  the  less  said  about  the  delights  of  the  process 

*  the  better.     Besides,  there  was  plenty  of  practical  business 

*  to  be  got  through,  and  they  had  better  do  that  before  they 

*  indulged  in  dreams  of  the  future.     If  they  could  get  the 

*  broken  bridge  on  the  Fosse-way  properly  repaired,  it  would 

*  be  worth  a  hundred  triumphs  which  neither  they  nor  their 

*  sons  were  ever  likely  to  see.*  In  some  such  terms  as  these, 
and  with  a  certain  surly  equanimity,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  men  of  the  shire  would  have  desired  the  presiding  eal- 
dorman  or  bishop  to  pass  on  to  the  next  business  before  the 
moot. 

Englishmen,  however,  who  look  back  into  the  records  of 
the  past  know  that  Merlin,  since  it  was  allowed  to  him 
to  *  look  into  the  seeds  of  time  and  say  which  grain  should 

*  grow  and  which  should  not,'  might  quite  truly  have  made 
such  a  prophecy.  It  is  the  principle  of  representation  that 
has  made  government  based  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  possible,  and  the  principle  of  representation  as  it 
exists  in  Parliament  descends  from  the  reeve  and  the  four 
men  who  came  to  the  county  court  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  times.  The  seeds  from  which  the  principle  of 
political  representation  might  have  sprung  were  doubtless 
sown  plentifully  elsewhere,  both  in  England  and  in  other 
Teutonic  lands,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  here,  and 
not  elsewhere,  that  the  roots  struck  and  began  to  grow. 

But,  though  Parliament  derives  from  the  shire-moot  the 
principle  which  differentiates  it  from  all  the  councils  and 
popular  assemblies  of  ancient  times,  whether  gathered 
within  sight  of  Hymettus  and  the  blue  waters  of  the 
^gean,  by  the  Tiber  or  the  Arno,  or  on  the  lagoons  of  the 
Adriatic,  it  is  not  as  heir  of  the  shire-moot,  but  of  the  witan, 
that  its  highest  claims  can  historically  be  made  good.     It  is 
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because  it  stands  in  the  place  of,  and  in  this  sense  is,  the 
witan  of  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  that  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  claims  and  exercises  that  supreme  authority 
which  called  William  and  Marj  to  the  throne,  and  made  law 
that  Act  of  Settlement  under  which  her  present  Majesty,  and 
not  the  wife  of  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria,  is  right  and  lawful 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  right  of  hereditary  succession  Maria  Theresa  of  Modena 
is  our  sovereign.  It  is  solely  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment that  we  are  ruled  by  her  gracious  Majesty  Victoria.  The 
witan  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  a  great  council  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  realm,  not  merely  summoned  by  the  king  to 
advise  him,  as  the  great  men  of  some  Eastern  kingdoms  are 
summoned  to  give  their  aid  and  advice,  but  possessing  a 
distinct  and  independent  existence.  Its  powers,  no  doubt, 
waned  or  waxed  with  the  power  and  character  of  the  king 
and  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time ;  but  in  theory  it 
always,  and  in  practice  it  often,  possessed  the  right  of  elect- 
ing and  deposing  kings,  of  assisting  the  king  in  choosing 
ealdormen  and  bishops,  of  dealing  with  the  wealth  of  the 
State,  of  imposing  taxes  and  of  ^  voting  supplies,  and  so 

*  deciding  peace  and  war,'  •  and  of  *  joining  in  the  making  of 
'  laws,  and  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  justice  over  all  persons 

*  and  all  causes.'  It  is  true  that  the  vehement  self-assertion 
of  the  Norman  kings  and  the  complex  administrative  con- 
stitution created  by  the  Angevin  Henry  tended  to  depress  the 
body  which  had  once  been  the  witan ;  but  in  theory  the  powers 
it  had  once  possessed  never  died  out.  They  lay  dormant,  but 
not  dead,  in  the  four  councils — the  Commune  Concilium,  the 
Magnum  Concilium,  the  Concilium  Ordinarium,  and  the  Con- 
cilium Privatum  t — into  which,  according  to  the  researches  of 
the  ablest  modern  investigators,  the  gathering  of  the  sapientes 
had  been  split.  The  prerogatives  of  the  witan  could  not, 
however,  have  long  remained  dormant  or  semi-dormant  in 
the  Councils  of  the  king  without  suffering  change  and  decay. 
By  a  fortunate  accident,  before  all  recollection  of  them 
had  disappeared,  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  practical  of  early  English  institutions, 
and  from  this  contact  sprang  into  life  a  body,  new  in  form 
though  old  in   fibre  and  origin,  and   capable   not  only  of 

*  Bishop  Stubbs  B  Introduction  to  '  Select  Charters.* 

I  See  Sir  William  Anson's  *  Law  and  Custom  of  tbe  Constitution,' 
the  note  by  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  on  p.  18  of  Tod's  'Parliamen- 
tary Government  in  England.' 
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restoring  the  rights  of  the  witan,  but  of  adding  to  them 
and  enlarging  them  on  every  side.  Our  Norman  and 
Angevin  kings  found  in  the  shire-moots,  or  county  courts,  as 
they  came  to  be  called  in  later  times,  a  convenient  machinery 
for  the  raising  of  taxes  and  the  enforcing  of  justice.  But  in 
these  county  courts  the  principle  of  representation  was  at 
work  in  the  custom  which  obliged  the  reeve,  the  four  men, 
and  the  priest  of  every  township  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  shire  called  by  the  king's  ministers  and  judges.  ^  Pne- 
'  positus  et  sacerdos  et  quatuor  de  melioribus  villse  assint  pro 
'  omnibus  qui  nominatim  non  erunt  ad  placitum  submoniti.' 
Thus  speaks  the  compilation  of  laws  and  customs  called  the 

*  Leges  Henrici  Primi.'  Here  was  the  germ  of  our  repre- 
sentetive  institutions  waiting  to  be  waked  to  life.     ^  In  hoc 

*  signo  vincimus '  might  have  been  the  motto  of  the  men  who 
thus  bore  to  the  shire  court  our  parliamentary  Labarum. 
Tentatively,  blindly,  at  haphazai*d,  and  little  by  little  the 
king  began  to  use  this  convenient  principle  of  representation, 
now  for  making  inquiries,  now  for  taxing,  now  for  declaring 
and  determining  what  were  the  customs  or  privileges  be- 
longing to  a  particular  district.  At  last  the  notion  took 
shape,  that  just  as  men  came  from  the  townships  to  the 
county  court,  so  might  they  come  from  the  county  court 
to  the  great  council  of  the  realm.  Accordingly,  and  after 
one  or  two  ^  false  starts,'  as  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  them, 
there  were  summoned  to  Parliament,  not  merely  the  sapientes 
— the  bishops,  gfreat  lords  and  great  oflScers  of  State  who  of 
right  had  sat  in  that  witan  under  a  Latin  name  which  con- 
stituted the  Council  of  our  mediseval  kings — ^but  two  knights 
from  each  shire,  and  two  burgesses  from  each  borough  within 
the  shire.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  the 
minuter  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  union  of  the 
witan  and  the  shire-moot  was  accomplished.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  by  1295  all  the  experimental  and  tentative  stages 
were  passed,  and  out  of  the  blind  movements  of  kings, 
nobles,  and  people  had  emerged  a  parliament  for  essential 
purposes  in  the  form  we  know  it  to-day — a  Parliament  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  possessing  even  then  claims  which 
only  needed  developement  to  secure  its  supremacy  within 
the  realm.  Parliament  considered  as  a  whole  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  witan  and  a  concentration  of  the  shire- 
moots  ;  but  while  the  Lower  House  bears  traces  of  the  county 
court,  the  Upper  House,  with  its  earls  and  bishops  and  its 

¥reat  officers  of  state,  more  nearly  resembles  the  witan. 
he  appearance  is,  however,  deceptive,  for  it  is  the  Lower 
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House  which  has  contrived  to  obtain  the  largest  share  of 
the  heritage  of  the  witan.  Only  in  one  particular  has  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  managed  to  keep  the  Lower 
House  from  assuming  the  functions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
assembly.  The  witan  was  the  supreme  judicial  body  of  the 
realm,  and  this  in  theory,  or  rather  in  name,  though  not  in 
fact,  the  House  of  Lords  still  remains.  It  is  true  that  since 
the  Judicature  Act  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  though  called 
the  House  of  Lords,  is  in  reality  a  tribunal  created  by  statute ; 
but  its  traditionary  and  sentimental  connection  with  the 
Upper  House  is  so  complete  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  Parliament,  considered  as  a  whole,  still  retains 
every  function  of  the  body  which  conferred  a  legal  title  to 
the  throne  upon  the  Norman  Conqueror  of  England. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  when  Edward  I. 
formed  the  first  true  Parliament  the  new  body  dreamt  of 
claiming  all  the  powers  once  wielded  by  the  witan.  The 
most  important  of  these  were  destined  to  remain  dormant 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  of 
1295  had  so  high  a  destiny  before  it,  not  its  actual  deeds, 
that  makes  its  calling  one  of  the  most  momentous  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  potentiality  of  supreme 
power  which  lay  hidden  in  the  body  summoned  to  West- 
minster by  the  austere  warrior,  lawgiver,  and  king  who 
once  more  bore  an  English  name,  is  what  renders  its 
memory  immortal.  Judged  by  what  it  was,  instead  of 
by  what  it  was  to  become,  Edward's  Parliament  appears 
but  an  ordinary  great  council  of  nobles  and  bishops  en- 
forced by  a  body  of  rustic  knights  (agrarii  milites)  and 
homely  burgesses,  who  acted  together,  not  so  much  from 
any  feeling  that  their  interests  were  the  same  as  because 
both  country  freeholders  and  town  merchants  were  too  lowly 
in  position  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  barons,  earls,  and 
great  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm.  The  Commons  had  been 
summoned  not  for  their  convenience  and  pleasure  so  much 
as  for  the  king's  needs.  It  had  been  found  by  the  cunning 
administrators  who  advised  our  early  kings  that  a  people 
so  ignorantly  impatient  of  taxation  as  the  English  would 
pay  far  more  readily  under  the  form  of  a  gift  than  of 
a  tax  imposed  from  above,  and  hence  the  knights  of  the 
shire  and  the  burgesses  were  got  together  at  Westminster 
in  order  that  they  might  commit  the  people  to  the  paying 
of  ^  tenths  and  fifteenths '  rather  than  in  obedience  to  the 
principle  that  taxation  and  representation  are  *  united  by  a 
*  law  of  nature.'  Yet  when  the  shire  courts  had  been  brought 
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to  Westminster  as  the  Commons  of  England,  and  had  been 
joined  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  Bealm  nnder  the  name 
of  Parliament,  the  first  step  had  been  taken  in  a  journey 
which,  unless  violently  interrupted,  was  certain  to  end  in 
the  virtual  supremacy  of  Parliament,  The  origin  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  shire  court  and  the  witan  made  its  final  develope- 
ment  into  the  body  now  sitting  at  Westminster  but  a  question 
of  time.  It  is  because  people  forget  that  the  origin  of  our 
Parliament  is  to  be  sought  in  the  free  and  primitive  institu- 
tions of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  that  they  wonder  how  it 
was  that  the  medireval  Parliaments  of  the  Continent,  which 
so  often  seemed  to  begin  with  more  influence  and  authority 
than  ours,  ended  so  differently.  The  gardener  takes  in  his 
hand  two  seeds  differing  but  little  in  size  and  colour.  Yet 
one  when  planted  grows  into  a  stately  and  beautiful  flower, 
the  other  into  a  fugacious  weed.  The  eye — even  the  micro- 
scope— can  detect  nothing  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
one  has  a  destiny  so  august,  the  other  so  insignificant ;  and 
if  for  any  reason  we  could  go  no  further  in  our  investigations, 
the  matter  would  seem  the  blindest  and  most  insoluble  of 
mysteries.  If,  however,  we  inquire  the  origin  of  either  seed, 
the  mystery  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  One  seed  is  derived 
from  a  plant  of  strength  and  beauty,  the  other  from  a  weed. 
Thus,  when  it  is  asked  why  should  the  Parliament  of  1295 
have  grown  into  a  sovereign  legislature,  while  the  Parlia- 
ments of  other  lands  had  no  such  developement,  we  may 
answer  because  the  English  Parliament  was  the  offspring  of 
the  shire-moot  and  the  witan,  while  the  Parliaments  which 
once  seemed  to  resemble  it  so  exactly,  but  which  afterwards 
showed  themselves  so  different,  had  another  and  less  for- 
tunate origin. 

How  the  Parliament  of  1295 — the  first  Parliament  which 
contained,  as  to-day,  bishops,  lords,  and  commons — gradually 
absorbed  the  whole  political  energy  of  the  nation,  and  how 
the  House  of  Commons  then  swallowed  up  the  powers  of  the 
other  constituent  portions  of  Parliament;  first,  the  powers 
of  the  king,  who,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  is  a  part 
of  the  legislature,  and  next  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  nan*ated  in  detail  in  the  book  the  title  of  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.     In  his  *  History  of  the  English 

*  Parliament '  Mr.  Bamett  Smith  has  endeavoured  to  produce, 
as  he  tells  us,  *  a  full  and  consecutive  history  of  Parliament 
^  as  a  legislative  institution  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  pre- 

*  sent  day.*  No  such  attempt,  as  he  points  out,  has  ever  been 
made  before,  and  his  work  can  therefore  claim  to  occupy 

VOL.  OLXXVII.  no.  CCCLXiy.  £   £ 
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ground  not  previously  broken.  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  had  thus 
an  opportunity  such  as  is  presented  to  few  men — a  subject  not 
treated  before  on  the  lines  chosen  by  him,  and  a  theme  of 
supreme  interest,  not  merely  to  the  100,000,000  men  of  the 
English  race  who  live  under  parliamentary  government  in 
some  form  or  other,  but  to  the  whole  world ;  for  now  that 
Japan  has  copied  the  representative  institutions  of  the  West, 
every  continent  has  at  least  one  deliberative  assembly.  In 
Europe  there  are  some  16  parliaments,  in  Asia  1,  in 
Africa  4,  in  America  at  least  60,  and  in  Australasia  6. 
How  has  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  availed  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunity ?  That  he  has  succeeded  in  making  either  a  work  of 
great  original  research,  or  one  which  for  its  grasp  and 
handling  of  constitutional  principles  will  take  rank  with 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  say.  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  has  not 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  origins  of  parliamentary 
institutions,  nor  will  his  book  ever  be  appealed  to  as 
embodying  a  better  expression  than  can  be  found  elsewhere 
of  any  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  subject  of  his  work. 
His  book  is  essentially  a  compilation,  and  makes  little  or 
no  pretence  of  being  anything  else.  The  dicta  of  Stubbs, 
Hallam,  and  Freeman,  of  May  and  Anson,  of  Gneist  and 
Lecky,  Gardiner  and  Tod,  are  throughout  relied  on,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  page  on  which  marks  of  quotation  are  not 
or  ought  not  to  be  found.  But,  though  we  are  bound  to 
state  this  fact  in  regard  to  Mr.  Barnett  Smith's  work,  we 
by  no  means  do  so  byway  of  condemnation;  Compilations,  if 
well  carried  out,  may  serve  many  useful  purposes.  Mr.  Barnett 
Smith,  by  selecting  and  arranging  chronologically  and  con- 
secutively the  results  of  other  men's  researches,  has  produced  a 
work  which  is  unrivalled  for  purposes  of  reference.  Parlia- 
ment by  Parliament,  and  year  by  year,  he  shows  us  how  the 
mighty  fabric  of  legislation  contained  in  the  statutes  has  been 
reared,  and  from  his  pages  we  obtain  a  sense  of  continuity 
and  ordered  developement  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  labour  involved  in  such  literary  mosaic  work  must  have 
been  enormous,  and  though  mosaic  work  may  not  be  the 
highest  art,  it  deserves  praise  and  recognition  when  it  is 
done  conscientiously  and  effectively.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  has  avoided  one  of  the  faults  usually 
committed  by  those  who  rely  chiefly  on  the  outcome  of 
other  men's  labours.  Unlike  the  ordinary  compiler,  he  has 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  be  dull,  nor  has  he,  in  order 
to  prove  his  learning  and  his  seriousness,  omitted  from  his 
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book  everytliiug  that  is  living  and  of  human  interest.  He  has 
given  us  on  almost  every  page  some  excerpt  either  from  the 
speeches  of  the  great  men  who  helped  to  make  Parliament 
what  it  is,  or  from  the  laws,  resolutions,  and  ordinances  passed 
by  Lords  and  Commons.  In  this  way,  and  by  giving  us  the 
ipsissima  verba  rather  than  dull  abstracts,  his  book  becomes 
a  mine  of  parliamentary  wit  and  wisdom,  and  every  one  of 
the  successive  crises  through  which  oar  representative  in- 
stitutions have  passed  is  illustrated  by  some  contemporary 
quotation.  In  the  most  important  instances,  indeed,  he  has 
supplied  us  with  beautifully  executed  facsimiles  of  original 
documents,  and  these  add  a  feature  to  the  work  for  which 
the  reader  has  every  cause  to  be  grateful.  For  example,  we 
have  put  before  us  by  a  photographic  process  which  is 
exceedingly  effective  the  holographic  instructions  issued  by  * 
Charles  I.  to  his  attorney-general,  Sir  Edward  Herbert, 
relative  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  five  members,  and  we 
see  for  ourselves  the  clear,  neat  handwriting  of  the  man 
who,  had  his  political  schemes  been  as  successful  in  action 
as  they  were  on  paper,  might  have  contrived  to  keep  both 
his  kingdom  and  his  life.  Hardly  less  interesting  is 
Cromwell's  signature  on  the  indenture  of  the  writ  for 
Huntingdon,  or  the  facsimile  of  the  king's  speech  delivered 
to  George  III.'s  first  Parliament — that  memorable  docu- 
ment in  which  the  sovereign,  who  *  gloried  in  the  name  of 
*  Britain,'  •  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  in  the  background  in  English  politics. 
In  spite,  then,  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnett  Smith's  volumes 
cannot  claim  to  exhibit  the  results  of  original  research,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  not  only  are  they  of  no  ordinary  value 
considered  as  a  work  of  reference,  but  that  they  constitute 
a  distinctly  readable  and  entertaining  book. 

The  history  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  Parliament 
won  its  present  position  shows  how  instinctively,  if  uncon- 
sciously, the  people  of  England  in  Parliament  assembled 
realised  the  destiny  before  them.  Edward  I.  had  no  sooner 
created  his  perfect  Parliament  than  he  was  confronted  with 
the  struggle  over  the  enactment  which  is  generally  known  as 
.  the  statute  *  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo ' — a  statute  which 
during  the  days  of  Pym  and  Hampden  was  regarded  with 
hardly  less  veneration  than  the  Great  Charter  itiself. 
Edward  I.  was  in  urgent  need  of  money  to  carry  on  a  war 
which  he  deemed  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  and 


*  The  spelling  is  the  king's. 
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without  the  grant  of  Parliament  he  ^  oppressed  *  the  people, 
as  they  told  him,  with  *  tallages,  aids,  and  prises/  The  barons, 
the  bishops,  and  the  commons  resisted  this  oppression,  and 
clamoured  for  a  confirmation  of  the  charters  under  which 
they  held  the  imposts  to  be  illegal.  At  last  the  king  yielded, 
and  by  the  statute,  the  Latin  version  of  which  received  the 
name  of  ^  De  Tallagio  non  concedendp,*  it  was  agreed  that 
the  king  should  levy  no  new  taxes  *  without  the  common 
•  consent  of  the  realm  and  to  the  common  profit  thereof.* 
The  controversy  which  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  *  No  taxation  without  grant  of  Parliament '  was 
remarkable  for  several  picturesque  incidents.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  struggle  that  the  Earls  Bohun  and  Bigod  held 
their  armed  Parliament  in  the  forest  of  Wyre,  on  the  Welsh 
border,  and  organised  the  victory  of  the  people.  Modern 
writers  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  the 
earls,  and  have  refused  to  allow  them  a  place  with  Pym 
and  Hampden  among  the  heroes  of  Parliament  because  their 
motives  were  selfish ;  but  wo  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Bamett  Smith  when  in  this  particular  he  prefers  the  verdict 
of  Hallam  to  that  of  Stubbs.  Tbe  demanding  of  ^  certificates 
^  of  origin  '  is  as  mistaken  a  practice  in  history  as  in  trade, 
and  if  men  have  done  great  things,  it  is  not  wise  to  haggle 
too  closely  over  their  motives. . 

<  I  do  not  know/  says  the  great  Whig  historian,  '  that  England  has 
ever  produced  any  patriots  to  whose  memory  she  owes  more  gratitude 
than  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  Koger 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  In  the  Great  Charter,  the  base  spirit  and 
deserted  condition  of  John  take  off  something  from  the  glory  of  the 
triumph,  though  they  enhance  the  moderation  of  those  who  pressed  no 
further  upon  an  abject  tyrant  But  to  withstand  the  measures  of 
Edward,  a  prince  unequalled  by  any  who  had  reigned  in  England  since 
the  Conqueror  for  prudence,  valour,  and  success,  required  a  far  more 
intrepid  panriotism.* 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  view  which  will  finally  prevail  in 
regard  to  the  earls,  who,  when  the  headstrong  Plantagenet 
told  them  that  they  must  either  obey  him  or  hang,  declared 
to  his  face  that  they  would  neither  obey  nor  hang.  Another 
picturesque  incident  in  the  struggle  reported  by  Mathew  of 
Westminster  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  one  that  shows 
Edward  I.  to  have  been  true  to  the  instinct  which  teaches 
an  Englishman  when  faced  by  a  political  crisis  of  more  than 
ordinary  difficulty  to  call  a  public  meeting.  Charles  James 
Fox,  when  he  desired  to  raise  England  against  the  Parlia- 
ment of  bis  day,  was  wont  to  ad£«ss  the  people  in  West- 
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minster  Hall.  In  this  practice  he  was  forestalled  by 
Edward  I.  On  July  14,  1297,  the  king  appeared  in  front  of 
the  Great  Hall  at  Westminster,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Edward,  and,  standing  upon  a  wooden  platform  erected  for 
the  occasion,  addressed  the  '  free  and  independent  *  crowd 
which  was  gathered  below  him.  ^  With  visible  emotion ' — 
we  quote  Mr.  Bamett  Smith's  account  of  the  matter — *  he 
^  craved  forgiveness  for  his  past  acts,  admitting  that  he  had 
'  not  governed  as  well  and  peaceably  as  became  a  king.' 

*  Behold,'  he  added, '  I  am  going  to  expose  myself  to  danger 

*  for  your  sakes.    I  pray  you  if  I  return  receive  me  as  you 

*  have  me  now,  and  I  will  restore  to  you  all  that  has  been 
^  taken.  But  if  I  return  not,  crown  my  son  as  your  king/ 
The  people,  we  read,  were  deeply  moved  by  this  address, 
but  fortunately  for  England  the  king-^s  appeal  to  the  country 
was  not  successful,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  the 
struggle  over  the  illegal  tallages  was  the  establishment  in 
theory,  if  not  yet  altogether  in  fact,  of  the  principle  '  No 

*  taxation  but  by  grant  of  Parliament.*  The  powers  of 
Parliament  did  not  long  rest  from  further  developement.  A 
series  of  chances  forced  Parliament  in  the  next  reign  to 
assume  that  position  of  absolute  supremacy  which  is  in<* 
volved  in  the  deposition  of  a  king.  National  supremacy  in 
times  of  crisis  doubtless  belonged  to  Parliament  as  the  heir 
of  the  witan,  but  its  actual  condition  in  the  fourteenth 
century  seemed  hardly  to  warrant  the  arrogation  of  an 
authority  so  tremendous.  It  suited,  however,  the  purposes 
of  the  nobles  in  arms,  who  deposed  Edward  II.,  to  act 
through  Parliament  rather  than  merely  by  the  strong  arm 
and  without  warrant  of  law.  Hence  it  happened  that 
Parliament,  almost  in  its  own  despite,  was  recognised  as  the 
supreme  disposer  of  power  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  precedent 
was  created  which,  after  it  had  been  again  acted  on  at  the 
deposition  of  Kichard  II.,  and  at  the  accession  of  Henry  YII., 
became  strong  enough  to  be  the  foundation  of  that  parlia^ 
mentary  monarchy  under  which  at  the  present  moment  we 
enjoy  the  peace  and  freedom  that  prevail  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  The  Parliament  that  met  at  Westminster 
on  June  17,  1327,  was  confronted  with  the  most  momentous 
question  which  could  be  addressed  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  They  were  formally  and  specifically  asked 
whether  King  Edward  the  father  [i.e.  their  crowned  and 
'  anointed  king]  or  his  son  Edward  should  reign  over  them.* 
They  declared  for  the  son,  and  a  bill  was  thereupon  intro« 
duced  and  passed  which  recited  the  misdeeds  of  Edward^ 
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resolved  that  he  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  placed  his  son  in 
his  stead  upon  the  throne  of  England.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Lest  a  scintilla  of  legal  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  king's  deposition,  a  deputation  -went  to 
Kenilworth  to  take  back  from  the  king  the  fealty  he  had 
forfeited.  Sir  William  TrusseU  thus  addressed  Edward,  who 
was  ^  clad  in  a  plain  black  gown,'  to  mark  that  he  was  so 
longer  king : — 

^  I,  William  Trussell,  proctor  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  others,  haTing 
for  this  full  and  sufficient  power,  do  render  and  give  back  to  you, 
Edward,  once  King  of  England,  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  peraoziB 
named  in  my  procuracy ;  and  acquit  and  dischai^  them  thereof  in 
the  best  manner  that  law  and  custom  will  give.  And  I  now  make 
protestation  in  their  name  that  they  will  no  longer  be  in  your  fealty 
and  allegiance,  nor  claim  to  hold  anything  of  you  as  king,  but  will 
account  you  hereafter  as  a  private  person,  without  any  manner  of 
royal  dignity.' 

This  speech  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  should  not  have  omitted 
from  his  History ;  for,  as  Mr.  Green  remarks,  it  shows  better 
than  any  other  words  can  do  the  nature  of  the  step  taken  bjr 
Parliament.  Sir  William  Trussell's  speech  did  not,  however, 
complete  the  formalities  of  deposition.  It  remained  for  Sir 
Thomas  Blount,  the  steward  of  the  household,  to  break  his 
staff  of  office,  ^  a  ceremony  only  used  at  a  king's  death,'  and 
to  declare  all  persons  engaged  in  the  royal  service  to  be  dis- 
charged. But  though  Edward  II.  was  deposed  by  Parlia- 
ment, his  eldest  son  succeeded  him,  and  Edward  III.,  as 
soon  as  his  father  was  dead,  may  therefore  be  said  by 
extreme  legitimists  to  have  ruled  by  hereditary  right.  The 
deposition  of  Kichard  II.  by  Parliament  affords,  however,  no 
such  excuse  for  ignoring  the  validity  of  the  act,  for  it  was 
followed  by  the  reign  of  a  king  who  ruled  solely  by  a  parlia- 
mentary title.  Henry  lY.  was  not  king  unless  Parliament  had 
the  power  to  make  him  so,  for  he  was  not  the  ^  right  heir '  of 
the  sovereign  who  had  been  dethroned.  The  House  of  Lancas- 
ter were  thus  obliged  to  rely  on  a  parliamentary  title,  and 
though  they  were  in  many  ways  as  absolute  as  their  strongest 
predecessors,  they  never  failed  to  recognise,  in  theory  at  least, 
the  claims  of  Parliament.  .  The  first  two  Tudors  had  yet 
another  reason  for  exalting  the  influence  of  Parliament.  They 
found  it  a  convenient  instrument  for  carrying  out  their  policy 
of  depressing  the  nobility — a  policy  followed  with  a  craft  and 
subtlety  which  must  have  won  the  admiration  and  approval 
of  Machiavelli  if  he  ever  discussed  the  affairs  of  England  with 
the  Venetian  ambassador  who  has  given  us  so  graphic  a 
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'relation'  of  the  state  of  England  in  the  first  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  plan  of  using  Parliament  to  ac- 
complish their  most  despotic  designs,  devised  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  father,  produced  by  anticipation  parliamentary 
features  which  really  belong  to  a  later  time.  For  example, 
we  learn  that  Henry  VIII.'s  great  minister,  Thomas  Crom- 
well, found,  like  many  ministers  since  his  day,  the  con- 
venience of  having  in  Parliament  a  clever  man  of  letters 
who  could  amuse  the  House  with  his  literature  and  keen 
wit.  'For  your  Grace's  Parliament,'  Cromwell  writes  to 
Henry,  *  I  have  appointed   [doubtless  for  a  close  Crown 

*  borough]  your  Grace's  servant,  Mr.  Morison,  to  be  one  of 
'  them.    No  doubt  he  shall  be  able  to  answer  or  take  up 

*  such  as  should  crack  on  far  with  literature  of  learning.* 

If  any  presumptuous  knight  or  burgess  should  venture  to 

quote  the  '  diets  and  notable  sayings  '  of  the  philosophers 

and  great  writers  of  antiquity,  writers  whose  works  the 

printing  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  Pynson 

had  begun  to  make  common  property,  Mr.  Morison  would 

be  there  to  turn  the  shafts  of  scholarship  aside,  to  cap 

Seneca  with  Virgil,  and  to  give  their  '  proper  sense '  to  any 

citations  from  Cicero,  or  even  from  Plato,  which  might  have 

an  inconveniently  free  or  republican  tendency.    It  would 

have  been  a  priceless  contribution  to  the  'History  of  Parlia- 

'  ment '  if  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  had  been  able  to  supply  us 

with  instances  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Morison  brought  to 

book  those  who  ventured  to  '  crack  on  far  with  their  litera- 

'  ture  of  learning.'    We  fear,  however,  that  the  speeches  and 

good  things  of  this  forerunner  of  the  Praeds  and  Crokers  of 

later  times  cannot  now  be  recovered,  and  that  we  shall  never 

learn  whether  he  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  minister 

who  '  brought  him  into  Parliament.'     But  though  the  Tudor 

sovereigns  often  pressed  hard  on  Parliament,  its  powers  grew 

steadily  during  their  reigns,  and  even  their  most  despotic 

acts  helped,  as  we  have  said,  to  establish  its  claims.     It 

was  in  one  sense  a  monstrous  usurpation  for  Henry  VIII. 

to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  by  will.      Since,  however,  he 

obtained  the  right  to  do  so  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  his 

testamentary  coup  d^Stat  tended  to  strengthen  rather  than 

to  injure  the  theoretical  rights  of  Parliament.     How  strong 

Parliament  grew  under  the  Tudors  may  be  seen  from  the 

claims  which  it  made  on  James  I.     The  Boyal  Philosopher, 

unlike  'that  g^reat  Queen  of  happy  memory,'  who  won   a 

panegyric  even  from  Cromwell,  never  understood  when  he 

might  assert  the  royal  prerogatives  and  when  he  must  yield 


^ 
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to  the  Parliament  of  England.  James  conld  make  excellent 
bona  mots  abont  Parliament — it  was  he  who  first  noted  the 
truth,  which  many  a  minister  has  since  discovered,  ^that 

*  Parliaments  are  Uke  cats  and  grow  cursed  [i.e.  cross]  with 
<  age  * — but  he  could  not  manage  the  *  five  hundred  kings  * 
against  whom  his  flouts  and  jeers  were  directed.  Sarlj  in 
his  reign  Parliament  found  it  advisable  to  set  forth  in  plain 
terms  its  rights  and  privileges.  This  declaration  sliows  to 
what  a  position  of  strength  Parliament  had  grown  hy  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.   In  *  A  Form  of  Apology 

*  and  Justification  to  be  delivered  to  His  Majesty/  prepared 
by  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1604 — the  Parliament 
which  Guy  Fawkes  so  nearly  dissolved — the  following^  sir 
points  are  insisted  on  by  the  Commons : — 

'  1.  That  their  privileges  and  liberties  are  their  right  and  inheri'- 
tance  no  less  than  their  very  lands  and  goods. 

'  2.  That  they  cannot  be  withheld  from  them,  denied^  or  impaired, 
but  with  apparent  wrong  to  the  whole  state  of  the  realm. 

'  3.  That  their  making  request,  at  the  beginning  of  a  Parliament,  to 
enjoy  their  privileges,  is  only  an  act  of  manners,  and  does  not  weaken 
their  right. 

'  4.  That  their  House  is  a  court  of  record,  and  has  ever  been  so  ^ 

esteemed, 

'  5.  That  there  is  not  the  highest  standing  court  in  this  land  that 
ought  to  enter  into  competition,  either  for  dignity  or  Authority,  with 
this  High  Court  of  Parliament,  which,  with  his  Majesty^s  royal  assent, 
gives  law  to  other  courts,  but  from  other  courts  receives  neither  laws 
nor  orders. 

'  6.  That  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole  proper  judge  of  return 
of  all  such  writs,  and  the  election  of  all  such  members  as  belong  to  it, 
without  which  the  freedom  of  election  were  not  entire.* 

The  Commons  ended  their  representation  by  the  following 
memorable  words : — 

'What  cause  we,  your  poor  Commons,  have  to  watch  over  our 
privileges  is  manifest  in  itself  to  all  men.  The  prerogatives  of  princes 
may  easily,  and  do  daily,  grow.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  are,  for 
the  most  part,  at  an  everlasting  stand.  They  may  be  by  good  provi- 
dence and  care  preserved,  but  being  once  lost,  are  not  recovered  but 
with  much  disquiet.* 

The  Commons  were,  however,  wrong  when  they  declared 
that  their  privileges  were  for  ever  at  a  standstill.  In  fact, 
they  were  for  ever  growing,  and  the  privileges  of  the  king 
for  ever  wasting.  Everything  helped  Parliament,  and  from 
the  most  nnltkely  sources  it  drew  strength  and  nourish- 
ment. It  was  part  of  the  irony  of  destiny  that  even  the 
Bestoration  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Commonwealth  assisted 
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the  growth  of  parliamentary  authority.  A  series  of  circum- 
stances forced  Cromwell  to  govern  without  a  Parliament. 
But  this  made  the  fall  of  the  Protectorate  a  victory  for 
Parliament,  and  the  return  of  Charles  II.  is  thus  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  the  growth  of  parliamentary  power.  At  and 
after  the  Bestoration  the  one  thing  on  which  all  men  were 
agreed  was  that  there  should  be  no  more  governing  without 
a  Parliament.  The  strength  of  this  agreement  was  realised 
when  the  men  who  not  only  professed  to  believe  in  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign,  but  actually 
suffered  for  the  principle  they  understood  so  curiously,  de- 
clined to  support  the  attempt  made  by  James  II.  to  establish 
an  absolute  monaf'chy  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  fact  and  in  theory  was 
completed  by  the  resolution  which  declared  the  throne  of 
England  vacant  owing  to  James  II.'s  misgovemment,  and 
transferred  the  crown,  not  to  the  next  heir,  but  to  William 
and  Mary.  The  Convention  Parliament,  which  was  virtually 
self- summoned,*  was  none  other  than  the  folk-moot  of  the 
English  people  assembled  under  representative  forms — that 
council  of  the  whole  nation  which  Tacitus  shows  us  in  his 
^  Qermania '  waa  the  supreme  and  ultimate  authority  among 
the  Teutonic  pebbles.  *  De  minoribus  rebus  principes  con- 
^  sultant,  de  majoribus  omnes.'  People  sometimes  talk  as  if 
the  Convention  Parliament  was  a  mere  revolutionary  as- 
sembly, and  as  if  its  acts  were  only  made  legal  and  valid  by 
means  of  an  Act  passed  in  a  subsequent  Parliament  sum-* 
moned  according  to  the  usual  forms  by  William  and  Mary. 
That,  however,  is  a  complete  mistake.  The  Tories  in  the 
second  Parliament  of  William  and  Mary — the  Convention 
Parliament  became,  as  it  were,  by  adoption  the  first  Par- 
liament of  William  and  Mary,  and  is  so  styled — ^raised  this 
very  point,  and  proposed  to  confirm  the  Acts  of  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  in  order  to  give  them  validity.  "Views  so 
narrow  and  unreasonable  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  pre- 
vail, and  ultimately  the  lawfulness  of  the  Convention's  Acts, 
as  they  stood  and  without  confirmation,  was  solemnly  recog- 
nised. Thus  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  very  corner-stone  of 
English  liberty,  the  Act  on  which  our  whole  political  fabric 
rests,  and  from  which  not  less  than  from  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment her  present  Majesty's  title  is  derived,  is  the  Act  of  a 

*  The  exact  form  was  that  William,  at  the  request  of  the  peers  and 
of  the  living  members  of  Charles's  Parliaments,  issued  '  letters '  to  the 
shires  and  towns  accustomed  to  send  members 
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Parliament  sammoned  not  by  an  hereditary  monarch,  but 
of  a  Parliament  sprung  from  the  inalienable  and  funda- 
mental right  of  self-government  resident  in  the  English 
people. 

But  even  after  so  signal  an  exhibition  of  its  aathority 
there  was  much  to  be  done  before  Parliament  should  attain 
its  present  position.    After  the  Bill  of  Bights,  and  still  more 
after  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  King,  though  he  was,  no 
doubt,  theoretically  the  creature  of  Parliament— we  are  nsing 
the  word  'creature'  in  its  technical  legal  sense,  i.e.  the 
creation  of  Parliament — was,  in  fact,  possessed  of  immense 
power  and  influence.    But  luck  was  still  with  the  Parlia- 
ment.    William,  though  he  vetoed  acts  of  the  legislature, 
was  too  anxious  to  win  Parliament  to  his  side  in  the  matter 
of  the  war  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  developement 
of  its  powers.      Anne,  again,   was  a  woman,  and  disin- 
clined to  try  conclusions  with  the  Houses,  while  George  I. 
and  George  II.  were  foreign  princes  threatened  by  pre- 
tenders, and  willing  enough  to  let  Parliament  have  its  own 
way,  provided  that  their  personal  views  as  to  foreign  politics 
were  not  actively  thwarted.     It  thus  happened  that  when 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne  parliamentary  authority 
had  made  great  strides.     It  is  true  that  George  III.  played 
an  enormous  part  in  the  politics  of  his  day ;  but  the  student 
of  our  history  during  his  reign  will  not  fail  to  notice  that 
the  king  won  and  held  his  position  not  so  much  in  right 
of  his  kingship,  as  because  he  chose  to  descend  into  the 
political  arena  and  to  organise  a  parliamentary  party  of  his 
own.    This  he  did  so  successfully  that  the  *  king's  friends  * 
became  one  of  the  strongest  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mond,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  powerful  enough  to  overturn  any 
ministry.     It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  was 
not-  George  the  King,  but  George  the  Boroughmonger,  able 
to  spend  both  his  private  Hanoverian  and  his  private  English 
income  on  his  parliamentary  schemes,  who  was  the  most 
powerful  politick  force  in  the  three  kingdoms  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.   Thus  even  George  lll.'s 
reign  shows  no  decline  in  the  power  of  Parliament ;  for  the 
king,  when  most  powerful,  was  invariably  employing  parlia- 
mentary instruments. 

The  most  important  matter  connected  with  Parliament 
during  the  eighteenth  century  is,  however,  the  growth  of 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  Lower  House.  The  House  of 
Commons  in  the  hundred  years  which  elapsed  from  the 
accession  of  Walpole  to  supreme  influence  to  the  passage  of 
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tbe  first  Beform  Bill  managed  to  absorb  almost  the  whole 
authority  of  Parliament — to  become,  that  is,  the  active 
organ  of  the  legislature,  and  to  relegate  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  position  of  a  body  with  at  the  highest  but  limiting 
and  checking  powers.     The  manner  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  spite  of  its  internal  corruption,  in  spite  of  its 
inability  to  claim  that  even  a  third  of  its  members  were 
popularly  elected,  and  in  spite,  too,  of  the  rule  of  what  the 
late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  days  of  political  romance- 
writing,  was  wont  to  call  *  a  Venetian  oligarchy,'  gained  and 
the  House  of  Lords  lost  influence  during  the  eighteenth 
Cieutury,  is  not  a  little  curious.    The  ^  Bevolution  families,' 
as  they  loved  to  call  themselves,  ruled  England,  and  the 
heads  of  those  families  were  almost  all  members  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  Upper  House,  but 
the  House  in  which  the  merchants  and  squires  found  re- 
presentation, that  was  daily  gaining  in  power.    The  fact 
that  the  Commons   held  the  purse-strings   cannot  alone 
account  for  this  anomaly.    The  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
in  a  circumstance  often  overlooked,  but  which  once  realised 
will  be  seen  to  afford  a  final  solution  of  the  enigma.    The 
great   Whig  lords,  the  Devonshires  and  Newcastles,  the 
Bedfords,  and  the  Carlisles  were  the  owners  of  some  five 
or  six  close  boroughs  apiece,  and  could  often  control  besides 
the  elections  in  the  counties  in  which  their  chief  estates 
were  concentrated.     Hence  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  a  Whig  magnate  to  be  able  to  boast,  as  did  the  parvenu 
East  Indian  Clive,  that  he  would  be  *  ten  in  the  next  Parlia- 
*  ment.'    But  in  the  House  of  Lords  no  man  could  control 
more  than  one  vote,  however  great  his  position.    The  Duke 
of  Portland,  when  it  came  to  voting,  was  of  no  more  account 
than  his  insignificant  neighbour.  Lord  Byron,  for  the  squire 
of  Newstead  shared  whatever  authority  the  House  of  Lords 
possessed  on  equal  terms  with  the  princely  owner  of  Wel- 
beck.    Thus  at  any  moment  the  rustic  peers,  mere  Squire 
Westerns  in  looks,  manners,  and  political  aspirations,  might 
join  with  the  men  who  were  but  peers  because  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers  had  achieved  unusual  success  at  the  Bar,  and 
defeat,  as  far  as  the  Upper  House  was  concerned,  the  best- 
planned  combinations  of  the  Bevolution  families.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  England  during  the 
eighteenth  century  preferred  to  rule  it  through  the  House 
of  Commons  rather  than  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  for 
it  was  in  the  Lower  House  alone  that  the  Whig  magnates 
could  exhibit  their  full  strength.    It  thus  happened  that 
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the  ruling  aristocracy  used  their  influence  and  authority  to 
favour  the  House  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  But  when 
the  time  came  to  deprive  the  great  lords  of  their  power  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  recon- 
stitute the  authority  of  the  peers.  When  the  Beform  Bill 
made  it  no  longer  to  the  interest  of  the  magnates  of  the 
realm  to  favour  the  claims  of  the  Commons,  the  authority 
of  the  Upper  House  had  almost  passed  away. 

Mr.  Bamett  Smith  has  rightly  added  to  his  account  of  the 
English  Parliament  chapters  tracing  the  histories  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  legislatures.  The  Dublin  Parliament  was 
in  all  senses  a  copy  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
Just  as  the  common  law  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the 
English  conquerors  and  settlers,  so  a  Parliament  was  thought 
necessary  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  English  in  Ireland. 
Our  medieeval  kings  considered  a  Parliament  an  essential 
instrument  of  government,  and  they  issued  writs  in  Ireland 
not  because  any  popular  pressure  was  put  upon  them  to 
do  so,  but  because  they  had  come  to  regard  the  summon- 
ing of  knights  and  burgesses  as  the  natural  preliminary 
to  making  laws  and  levying  taxes.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, dwell  here  on  the  history  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  for 
the  subject  has  been  of  late  so  thoroughbr  discussed  that 
there  is  no  need  to  remind  the  public  of  tft  main  features. 
The  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Legislature  are, 
however,  less  well  known,  and  we  therefore  propose  to  con- 
sider the  main  features  in  its  developement.  But  before 
proceeding  to  do  so  we  will  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  quotation  from  one  of  Grattan's  speeches  which  is  cited 
by  Mx.  Barnett  Smith.  The  passage  is  well  known  to 
students  of  Irish  history,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  has 
so  unusual  an  interest  that  we  make  no  apology  for  its 
transcription.  In  the  Parliament  of  1780  Grattan  moved 
'that  no  power  on  earth,  save  that  of  the  king,  Lords 
'  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  had  a  right  to  make  laws  for 
'  Ireland.' 

'  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amend* 
ment ;  neither,  speaking  for  the  subject's  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of 
faction.  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe  in  this  our  land,  in  com- 
mon with  our  fellow-subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition, 
unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your  chain  and  contemplate  your 
glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in 
Lreland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  against  his  rags.  He 
may  be  naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  irons ;  and  I  do  see  the  time  is  at 
hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is  planted,  and  though 
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great  men  should  apostatise,  yet  the  cause  will  live ;  and  though  the 
public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the 
organ  which  conveyed  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of 
the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet,  but  survive  him.* 

That  is,  in  truth,  the  demand  still  made  by  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  In  1782  we  yielded  to  the  demand,  and  Ire- 
land had  a  legislature  free  from  all  ^foreign'  control. 
What  was  the  result?  In  sixteen  years  Ireland  was 
enacting  a  reduced  and  squalid,  but  none  the  less  hideous, 
version  of  the  French  Revolution — a  Revolution  in  which  the 
supporters,  now  of  an  orange  now  of  a  green  terror,  flogged, 
burned,  plundered,  and  massacred.  Shall  we  again  yield  to 
the  demand  for  legislative  independence,  or  shall  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  only  line  of  policy  that  has  ever  given  peace 
and  prosperity  to  Ireland — the  policy  of  political  and 
administrative  incorporation  ? 

When  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  became  law,  Scot- 
land had  a  Parliament  which  in  many  essential  particulars 
resembled  the  English  legislature.  This  resemblance,  how- 
ever, was  rather  due  to  the  tendency  towards  imitation 
always  displayed  by  political  institutions  than  to  any  exact 
similarity  of  origin.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland,  though 
it  grew  so  like  the  Parliament  of  England,  displays  in  its 
genesis  great  and  important  differences.  If  the  Scotch  had 
been  what  the  English  were  when  they  developed  their 
Parliament,  a  homogeneous  Teutonic  nation,*^  the  analogy 
of  developement  would  probably  have  been  more  exact. 
While  one  part  of  Scotland,  however,  was  inhabited  by  men 
of  Teutonic  strain,  the  other  part  was  occupied  by  a  purely 
Celtic  population.  Hence  the  growth  of  government  was 
influenced,  first  by  one  set  of  racial  tendencies  and  then  by 
the  other,  and  shows  no  certain  and  regular  line  of  develope- 
ment. The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  first  of  Mr. 
Bamett  Smith's  chapters  on  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
describes  the  beginnings  of  representative  institutions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Border : — 

'  The  constitution  of  Scotland  is  more  obscure  in  its  origin  and  pro* 
gress  than  that  o£  most  European  States,  for  all  ancient  documents  and 
contemporary  chronicles  which  may  have  existed  during  the  first 
eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  have  been  irretrievably  lost.    No 

♦  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  politically  united  with 
England  till  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  in 
which  year  what  was  virtually  an  Act  of  Union  with  Wales  became 
law. 
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autbentic  Scottish  chartery  record,  or  chronicle  is  known  to  be  extant  so 
old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  died  in  1093,  and  it  is  there- 
fore useless  to  conjecture  upon  the  constitution  and  powers  of  such 
political  bodies  as  existed  prior  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centorj. 

'  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  ancient  Scottish  legis- 
lative court  or  council  of  the  sovereign  from  that  which  discharged  the 
duty  of  counselling  the  king  in  judicial  proceedings.  While  the  early 
lawgivers  enacted  statutes  by  the  advice  of  the  '*  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
thams,  and  whole  community,"  or  "through  the  common  counsel  of 
the  kynryk  (kingdom),"  during  the  reigns  previous  to  Alexander  IIL, 
the  king  also  decided  causes  in  a  similar  assembly  of  magnates ;  and 
laws  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  affecting  the  interests  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  were  enacted  by  the  king  and  his  judges.  The 
appointment  of  Turgot  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Andrews  by  King 
Alexander  I.  in  1107,  and  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
election  and  retirement  of  his  successor,  Eadmer,  in  1120-21,  are  the 
earliest  events  in  Scottish  history  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
currence of  a  national  council.  This  council,  as  the  king  himself 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consisted  of  certain 
bishope,  earls,  '*  and  good  men  of  the  coimtry."  In  the  few  remaining 
charters  of  the  kings  preceding  this  monarch  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
great  officers  of  the  Crown.  Those  of  Alexander  are  witnessed  by  his 
chancellor  and  constable,  the  former  office  being  rendered  necessary 
by  the  introduction  of  royal  fiefs  and  charters,  and  the  latter  marking 
the  rise  of  a  feudal  baronage.  A  justiciar  also  first  occurs  in  this 
reign,  and  in  royal  grants  of  importance  Alexander  cites  the  testimony 
and  consent  of  the  bishops  and  magnates  of  his  kingdom. 

<  The  Representative  Assembly,  or  Parliament,  of  the  Scottish  nation 
approximated  more  to  the  French  than  to  the  English  modeL  It  con- 
tained three  estates,  prelates,  tenants-in-chief  great  and  small,  and 
townsmen,  until  James  I.,  in  1428,  in  imitation  of  the  English  system, 
instituted  commissioners  of  shires  to  supersede  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  minor  tenants-in-chief ;  then  the  three  estates  became  the  lords, 
clerical  and  lay,  the  commissioners  of  shires,  and  the  burgesses,  and 
these  throughout  their  history  continued  to  sit  in  one  house.  The 
estates  have  been  simply  and  clearly  defined  by  some  authorities  as  the 
clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  bui^esses.  The  chancellor  was  president, 
the  officers  of  State  had  seats  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  sat  round  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  be- 
tween the  barons  and  the  commons.  All  tenants  of  the  Crown,  or 
barons,  as  they  were  denominated,  were  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament ; 
but  many,  from  the  smallness  of  their  incomes  and  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  great  aristocracy,  forbore  to  attend  an  assembly  where 
they  were  merely  objects  of  disdain.  It  was  this  failure  that  led  to  the 
statute  of  James  I.,  a  statute  passed  nearly  two  centuries  a(\er  the 
Commons  of  England  had  obtained  representation.  Moreover,  in 
England  the  right  of  voting  was  not  conBned  to  mere  tenants  of  the 
Crown ;  it  was  indisputably  exercised  by  all  freeholders,  but  in  Scot- 
land the  right  was  restricted  to  proprietors  who  held  of  the  Crown. 
The  buT^hs  early  acquired  a  right  of  representation,  and  their  com- 
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miasioners  sometimes  attended,  but  the  commissioners  for  counties 


never.* 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in   political  as   in   legal 
developement  Scotland  was  far  more  bound  by  the  feudal 
system  than  England.     It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  com* 
pleted  feudal  organisation  that  there  was,  as  a  lawyer  would 
express  it,  no    privity  between  the  king  and   any   of  his 
subjects  but  the  tenants-in-chief — that  is,  the   men   who 
held  immediately  of  the  sovereign.      For  the  rest  of  the 
population  the  king  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears.     Fortunately 
for  us,  the  feudal  system,  was  in  England  never  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion.    The  quick  intelligence  of  the  Conqueror 
realised  that  the  English  freeholders  did  not  regard  them- 
selves as  merely, the  men  of  men  who  were  the  king's  men,  but 
considered  that  they  had  a  direct  and  personal  connexion 
with  the  king — a  connexion  which  cut  across  the  tedious  and 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  feudal  hierarchy,  and  bound  the 
realm  into  one  united  whole.   Aware  of  this,  he  resolved  that 
he  would  prevent  the  cast-iron  feudalism  of  the  Normans 
obliterating  the  valuable  tie  which  made  all  Englishmen  the 
king's  men  as  well  as  their  own  lord's  men.     Accordingly 
he  exacted  on  Salisbury  Plain  an  oath  of  fealty,  not  only 
from   the   tenants-in-chief,   but  from  all   the    freemen   of 
England.     But  in  Scotland  the  force  of  feudalism  knew  no 
such  mitigation,  and  therefore  the  Scotch  Parliament  was 
originally  but  a  feudal  council,   to  which  none    but    the 
immediate  tenants  of  the  Crown  were  summoned.    A  sur- 
vival of  this  fact  lasted,  indeed,  into  modern  times,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  that  anyone  but 
a  tenant-in-chief  of  the   Crown   could   vote  at  a   county 
election  in  Scotland.     But,  though  the  Scotch  Parliament 
was  in  theory  only  a  feudal  council,  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
by  calling  the  smaller  tenants-in-chief  by  means  of  com- 
missioners  of  the   shires  and  by   summoning  representa- 
tives from  the  towns,   made  his  council  a  representative 
Parliament,  and  endowed  it  with  something  of  the  vigour 
possessed  by  the  kindred  institution  in   England.     It  is 
curious  to  note  how  the  activity  of  the  Scotch  Parliament 
increased  after  the  reforms  of  James  I.     The  following  is 
Mr.  Barnett  Smith's  summary  of  what  was  accomplished  by 
James  I.'s  Parliament: — 

*The  reign  of  James  I.  (1406-37)  was  marked  by  many  important 
legislative  and  judicial  changes.  The  king  was  for  some  time  a  captive 
in  England,  but  on  his  return  home  in  1424  he  was  crowned  at  Scone. 
Immediately  began  a  revolution  in  the  common  law  and  statute  law, 
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} 
and  from  this  period  practically  dates  the  Statute  Law  of  Scotland,  for  ': 
the  collection  of  Scots  Acts  made  for  the  profession  go  no  fuzther  « 
back  than  this.  James  gave  his  Parliament  plenty  to  do,  and  statutes  | 
were  passed  in  almost  every  year  of  his  reign.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  promulgating  the  Acts  themselves  among  the  executiTe  and 
judicial  authorities  who  had  to  deal  with  them,  imd  the  laws  were 
directed  to  be  issued  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  A  Committee  of  fieviaon 
was  also  appointed  to  amend  and  interpret  the  old  laws.  A  general 
survey  and  valuation  of  property  was  instituted  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  and  rigid  inquiries  were  made  into  the  disposition  of  ancient 
Crown  property.  Statutes  were  passed  to  restrain  begging  and 
vagrancy,  and  to  compel  the  able-bodied  to  work.  Weights  and 
measures  were  regulated,  and  a  coinage  standard  established  equal  in 
weight  and  fineness  to  that  of  England.  Those  entitled  to  practise  in 
the  law  were  clearly  identified,  and  their  privileges  defined. 

*  These  various  reforms  formed  an  important  body  of  provisions,  but 
an  effort  was  also  made  to  assimilate  the  Parliament  itself  to  that  of 
England.     The  lesser  barons,  who  had  found  attendance   irksome, 
wore  released,  provided  they  sent  '^  commissioners  "  or  elected  substi- 
tutes, two  for  each  shire,  save  Kinross  and  Clackmannan,  which  were 
to  send  one  each.    Every  person  holding  land  from  the  Crown  was  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  elections.     In  the  Act  containing  these  provisions 
the  name  of  '*  Speaker  "  occurred  for  the  first  time,  as  also  the  word 
'*  Commons,**  the  commissioners  being  enjoined  to  choose  "  a  wise  and 
an  expert  man  called  the  common  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  the 
whilk  sLall  propose  all  and  sundry  needs  and  causes  pertaining  to  the 
Commons  in  the  Parliament.**     At  this  period  the  king  incited  the 
Commons  to  discourage  by  legislation  '*  the  game  of  football,"  and  to 
encourage  a  system  of  parochial  archery  schools,  for  he  had  observed 
the  great  superiority  of  England  in  the  military  organisation  of  the 
people.' 

The  improved  machinery  for  legislation  thus  secured  was 
early  used  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and  ^  the  1 

<  land  question  *  and  *  the  question  of  the  unemployed  *  were  ; 

taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  Parliament  had  realised  its  powers. 
The  manner  in  which  what  has  been  termed  *  the  great  army 
*  of  the  unemployable  *  was  dealt  with  will  probably  seem 
too  harsh  for  acceptance  by  modern  legislators : — 

*The  Parliament  of  1449  distinctly  enacted,  "for  the  safety  and 
favour  o£  the  poor  people  that  labour  the  git>imd,**  that  when  they 
held  leases  these  should  remain  good,  although  the  ownership  or  lord- 
ship of  the  land  should  change  hands.  And  while  thus  encouraging 
peaceful  industry,  Parliament  was  very  severe  upon  "superfluous** 
persons  and  vagrants.  The  preamble  of  one  Act  set  forth  that  it  was  "  for 
the  putting  away  of  Eomers,  feigned  fools,  bards,  and  such-like  others, 
runners  about,"  and  "  masterful  beggars."  These  "  beggars,"  strange 
to  say,  were  to  be  identified  by  their  wandering  over  the  country  with 
horses  and  hounds.     The  quadrupeds  and  any  other  property  seized 
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were  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  "  beggars  "  themselves  imprisoned.  Short 
shrifl  was  to  be  made  of  those  '*  that  make  themselves  fools  but  are 
not ;  "  they  were  to  be  kept  in  ward  or  prison  so  long  as  they  had  any 
goods  to  live  upon,  and  then,  if  they  remained  contumacious,  it  was 
provided  "  that  their  ears  be  nayled  to  the  Trone  or  any  other  tree, 
and  cuttet  off,  and  banished  the  country,  and  if  thereafter  they  be 
founden  again,  that  they  be  hanged.''  The  Scots  Parliament  of  this 
reign  likewise  devoted  much  time  to  the  perfecting  of  the  national 
defences,  all  the  legislative  provisions  in  this  respect  being  directed 
against  "  our  enemy  of  England." ' 

But  though  from  this  time  forward  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land showed  a  considerable  amount  of  legislative  activity,  its 
history  as  a  law-making  machine  is  by  no  means  as  full  of 
interest  or  variety  as  that  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  royal  power  was  too  great,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  shires  and  towns  felt  ill  at  ease  when 
sitting  side  by  side  with  the  great  lords,  and  so  failed  to 
assert  themselves,  or  whether,  again,  the  backward  condition 
of  the  Scotch  counties  allowed  little  scope  for  the  growth  of 
Pyms,  Hampdens,  and  Cromwells,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  showed  itself  timid  and  capable  of  no 
great  activity  during  the  seventeenth  century.  That  the 
heart  of  the  nation  was  sound  is  shown  by  the  resistance 
offered  to  Charles's  attempted  introduction  of  Prelacy,  by 
the  taking  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Cameronians  bore  the  persecutions  of 
Claverhouse;  but  till  the  assembling  of  the  Convention 
Parliament  which  overthrew  the  tyranny  of  James  II,  the 
Scotch  Parliament  showed  less  vigour  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  legislature  of  a  nation  so  able  in  intellect, 
so  tenacious  of  its  rights,  so  high-spirited,  and  so  indepen- 
dent. Most  probably  the  peculiar  institution  known  as  "  the 
*  Lords  of  the  Articles '  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
Scotch  Parliament.  Some  account  of  this  *  select  committee,' 
which  stood  at  the  door  of  Parliament  and  could  strangle  all 
legislation  unpopular  in  high  places,  must  be  given  to  com- 
plete our  sketch  of  the  Scotch  legislature  : — 

'  The  increase  in  the  functions  of  the  executive,  and  the  secrecy  and 
decision  deemed  requisite  in  a  Council  of  State,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  mode  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  Parliament  which  ultimately  and 
materially  affected  the  independence  of  its  deliberations.  The  frequent 
and  protracted  meetings  of  the  National  Council  were  felt  to  be  ex- 
tremely burdensome,  especially  by  the  class  of  small  freeholders, 
among  whom  as  yet  no  representation  was  established.  Many  of  these 
attended  with  reluctance,  and  they  could  not  remain  through  the 
session  without  much  inconvenience.     To  ease  that  cla«s,  and  also  to 
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avoid  the  difficulties  attending  the  popular  discussion  of  certain  ques- 
tions, for  the  consideration  of  which  the  National  Council  was  exprealy 
summoned,  Parliament  devised  the  plan  of  delegating"  its  powers  to 
various  committees  of  its  members.     For  example,  in  the  Parliament 
of  Perth,  held  in  March,  1368,  the  Three  Estates,  on  account  of  the 
inconvenience  of  the  season  nnd  the  dearness  of  provisions,   elected 
certain  persons  **  to  hold  the  Parliament,"  who  were  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  to  treat  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
another  and  a  smaller  committee  to  sit  on  appeals  from  inferior  courts. 
And  in  the  succeeding  Parliament  of  February  1369,  two  committeea 
were  appointed,  the  first  to  deal  with  appeals,  pleas,  and   complaints 
which  of  right  should  have  come  before  Parliament,  and  the  other  "  to 
treat  and  deliberate  on  certain  special  and  secret  afiairs  of  the  king  and 
kingdom  previous  to  their  being  brought  before  the  whole  Parliament." 
In   these  arrangements  were  the  germs  both  of  the  Committee  of 
Articles,  which  afterwards  became  an  essential  and  a  remarkable  part 
of  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  which, 
under  various  forms  and  regulations,  became  also  a  permanent  institu* 
tion,  and  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice.     These  changes   were  accepted  as  precedents   by 
David's  successor,  Robert  11.,  the  first  Stuart  king,  whose  reign  other- 
wise marks  little  of  constitutional  change  or  improvement. 

*  The  Lords  of  the  Articles,  who  ultimately  became  a  recognised  part 
of  the  legislative  machinery  of  Scotland,  and  who  sprang  out  of  the 
•*  Committee  of  Articlej*,*'  assumed  the  form  of  a  permanent  body  by 
the  time  of  James  I.,  or  just  about  half  a  century  after  the  original  in- 
ception of  the  committee.     From  the  reign  of  James  the  legitimate 
method  of  transacting  the  legislative  business  of  Parliament  was  that, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Estates,  the  tenor  of  the  measures  it  was  desir- 
able to  pass  was  ascertained.     Then  certain  persons  were  chosen  from 
each  Estate  to  be  the  Committee  on  the  Articles.     They  prepared  and 
matured  the  various  measures,  the  Estates  standing  adjourned  while 
they  were  at  work,  and  their  functions  somewhat  resembled  those  of  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons  which  deals  with  a  Bill 
referred  to  it  after  the  second  reading.     The  Estates  being  again 
assembled,  the  committee  reported  the  Bills  matured,  and  they  were 
put  to  the  vote  for  final  adoption  or  rejection.' 

This  tendency  towards  degeneration  in  the  functions  of 
the  legislature  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  people  at 
large  cared  little  for  their  Parliament.  The  zealous  interest 
in  regard  to  the  doings  at  Westminster  shown  from  compara- 
tively early  times  in  England  was  not  to  be  found  in  Scotland. 

'  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  article  or  Bill  was  brought  in  and  discussed, 
opposed,  supported,  voted  upon,  in  Parliament — that  is,  in  plain  and 
open  Parliament.  The  accident  of  the  Three  Estates  meeting  in  one 
chamber,  as  the  Three  Estates  had  met  in  England  of  old,  was  only  a 
email  part  of  the  cause  which  destroyed  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
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prevented  the  growth  of  what  may  be  called  parliamentary  feeling  in 
Scotland  for  centuries.  "  The  time  was  not  parliamentary.  No  one 
thought  of  making  a  party  in  Parliament.  No  one  looked  there  for 
redress  of  grievances.  During  all  that  time,  for  three  centuries,  when 
a  party  were  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  existing  Government, 
they  did  not  attack  its  favourite  measure  or  minister  in  Parliament, 
nor  try  to  pass  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  Scotland  took  another  way  of  righting 
themselves ;  they  laid  a  trap  for  the  young  king,  and  carried  him  off 
to  Stirling  or  St  Andrews,  as  the  case  might  be,  surrounded  him  with 
their  armed  followers,  Douglases  or  Ruthvens,  Homes  or  Hamiltons, 
and  then  summoned  a  Parliament  of  their  own  friends,  which  they  took 
care  to  declare  a  free  Parliament,  In  that  Parliament  they  proceeded 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  always  in  the  first  place  to  pass  a  long 
series  of  forfeitures  of  the  estates  of  the  opposite  party." ' 

Besides  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  there  were  originally  two 
other  committees,  known  as  the  *  Lords  Auditors  of  Com- 

*  plaints '  and  the  *  Secret  Council,'  but  these  were  ulti- 
mately amalgamated,  and  from  their  union  sprang  the 
Court  of  Session,  *  founded  upon  the  model  of  the  Parlia- 

*  ment  of  Paris.'  The  manner  in  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  gradually  arrogated  to  themselves  the  powers  of  the 
full  Parliament  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  shows  how  great 

*  was  the  danger  run  by  representative  institutions  in  Scot- 
land. In  1635  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  actually 
authorised  to  make  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  they  even  inter- 
preted this  as  conferring  upon  them  the  right  of  levying  a 
tax.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  election  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles  ^  became  the  great  job  and  juggle  of  the 

*  session.'  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (1633)  it  was  decided, 
apparently  in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  growth 
of  intrigue,  that  the  bishops  should  choose  eight  lay  peers, 
that  these  eight  should  elect  eight  bishops,  and  that  these 
sixteen  should  elect  eight  commissioners  of  shires  and  eight 
of  boroughs.  *  Parliament,'  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Barnett 
Smith,  *then   came  to  its  last  degradation,  meeting  only 

*  on  two  days  of  the  session,  the  first  and   the  last — the 

*  first  to  choose  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  the  last  to  give 
^  their  sanction  to  what  they  proposed.'  Could  a  better 
example  be  given  of  the  danger  of  not  observing  the 
principle,  ^Delegatus  non  potest  delegare.'  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  one  or  two  respects  the 
Scotch  Parliament  claimed  greater  authority  than  the 
English.  It  did  not  admit  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
sovereign,  it  claimed  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war, 
and  it  gave  instructions  to  ambassadors,  and  participated  in 
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the  making  of  treaties.  Pinallj,  it  was  an  open  qaestioa 
whether  the  royal  assent  was  necessary  to  Scotch  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  Scotch  Parliament  was 
in  position  much  inferior  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the 
example  set  at  Westminster  and  the  union  with  England,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Scotch  kings  w^oald  haTe 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  Estates  much  as  did  the  kings  of 
Prance.  Had  Scotland  remained  independent  of  England, 
the  influence  of  Prance,  always  so  great  at  Edinburgh,  would 
almost  certainly  have  turned  the  Parliament  into  a  law 
court — a  law  court,  perhaps,  like  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
with  certain  senatorial  claims,  but  in  practice  nothing  bnt 
a  law  court. 

As  the  payment  of  members  has  again  become  a  practical 
question,  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  notice  some  historical 
aspects  of  the  subject.  Undoubtedly  it  early  became  cus- 
tomary to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  members  who  somewhat 
unwillingly  attended  the  English  Parliament  during  the 
middle  ages.  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  notes,  indeed,  that  in  the 
^  very  first  official  mention  of  the  Commons '  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  allowed  their  expenses.  In  the 
year  1304,  or  nine  years  after  the  summoning  of  the  first  regu- 
lar Parliament,  the  king  thanks  ^  les  chevaliers  des  coantez, 

*  citizyns  et  burgys  et  autre  gens  qui   sont  venus  a  cest 

*  Parliament,*  and  directs  that  these  knights,  citizens  and 
burgesses  shall  receive  *  brefs  d'avoir  lour  despenses  en  lour 
^  pais.'     *This,'  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Barnett  Smith,  *  became 

*  H  regular  entry  in  one  form  or  other  at  the  end  of  every 

*  session.'     Members,  it  appears,  were  paid  *for  the  whole 

*  time .  of  their  service,  their  journeys  to  and  fro,  and  their 

*  stay  in  Parliament.'  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  Edward  II. 
their  wages  were  definitely  fixed  at  four  shillings  a  day  for  a 
knight  and  two  shillings  for  a  citizen  or  burgher.  The  first 
actual  statute  for  levying  the  expenses  of  knights  coming  to 
Parliament  was,  however,  enacted  in  1388.  This  Act 
declared  *  that  the  said  levying  be  made  as  it  hath  been  used 
before  this  time ' — a  form  which  shows  that  the  expenses 
were  held  to  be  leviable  at  common  law.  After  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  however,  the  county  members  seem  to  have 
ceased  to  demand  any  payment  for  their  services,  though 
the  practice  was  kept  up  in  the  case  of  the  towns  till  after 
the  Bestoration.  It  has  usually  been  said  that  Andrew 
Marvell  was  the  last  paid  member,  but  this  appears  to  be 
erroneous;  for  in  1681,  three  years  after  Mar  veil's  death, 
Thomas  King,  who  had  sat  for  Harwich,  obtained  a  writ 
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from  the  lord  chancellor  in  respect  of  his  expenses.  By 
this  time,  however,  wages  could  no  longer  be  claimed  under 
the  statute,  for  in  the  year  1677  the  Eestoration  Parliament 
repealed  the  Act  authorising  their  payment.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  during  the  debates  on  the  question  of 
repeal  that  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  displaying  that  love  of 
antithesis  for  which  he  was  famous,  and  by  means  of  which 
he  revolutionised  the  style  of  English  poetry,  declared  that 

*  some  members  were  so  poor  and  some  boroughs  so  rich 
^  that  to  force  men  not  to  take  wages  would  not  be  equal 

*  justice.'  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  gives  these  facts,  and  men- 
tions also  that  Lord  Campbell  declared  that  at  common 
law  a  member's  expenses  are  still  recoverable.  He  fails, 
however,  to  give  the  exact  references  to  the  statutes,  or  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  wages  and  expenses.  As  a  rule, 
we  admit  that  his  references  are  reasonably  copious  for  a 
work  which  does  not  profess  to  be  a  legal  text-book,  but  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  on  this  occasion  his  information 
had  been  somewhat  more  speciBc.  He  does  not  mention, 
too,  a  very  curious  passage  in  *  Pepys's  Diary  '  which  is  con- 
cerned with  this  matter.  Tinder  the  date  March  30, 1668, 
Pepys  mentions  that  he  was  dining  the  night  before  at  the 
house  of  Sir  William  Penn,  *  and  there  had  much  discourse 

*  about  the  constitution  of  Parliament : ' — 

'  But  all  did  agree/  he  goes  on,  *  that  the  bane  of  the  Parliament  had 
been  the  leaving  off  of  the  old  custom  by  which  places  did  allow  wages 
to  those  that  did  represent  them  in  Parliament,  whereby  they  sent  men 
who  understood  their  business  and  that  they  could  get  an  account  from. 
But  now  Parliament  has  become  an  assembly  of  men  that  can  give  no 
account  to  the  places  that  they  represent.* 

Those,  however,  who  are  endeavouring  to  use  this  passage 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  members  forget 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Pepys.  When  it  was  impossible 
otherwise  to  obtain  local  men  it  may  have  been  a  good  thing 
to  pay  members  and  so  to  secure  persons  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  places  for  which  they  sat.  At  present  it  is  perfectly 
easy  without  payment  of  members  to  find  men  who  are  in 
every  way  fit  to  represent  the  constituencies  in  which  they 
live.  This,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  marshal 
the  many  strong  arguments  against  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers. We  merely  desire  in  the  present  instance  to  recall 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  subject. 

Before  leaving  the  history  of  Parliament  we  may  fitly 
dwell  on  some  of  the  curious  and  picturesque  focts  which 
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are  thrown  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  Mr«  Bametfc 
Smithes  researches,  and  to  which  he  has  rightly  given  promi- 
nence. In  the  account  of  the  ^  Cavalier  Parliament,'  for 
example,  an  occurrence  is  noted  which  will  prove  oseful 
whenever  some  author  of  enterprise  undertakes  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Ladies*  Gallery.  The  committal  to  the  Tower 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  four  lawyers  who  had 
ventured  to  plead  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  an  action 
which  a  certain  Dr.  Shirley  had  brought  against  a  member. 
Sir  John  Fagg,  caused  great  excitement,  and  during  the 
debate  some  ladies  were  observed  in  the  gallery  '  peeping 

*  over  the  gentlemen's  shoulders.'  This  incident  was  the 
cause  of  one  of  those  outbreaks  of  forced  and  ponderous 
merriment  to  which  such  bodies  as  legislative  chambers  and 
courts  of  law  are  peculiarly  liable.  The  Speaker,  on  seeing 
the  ladies,  called  out,  ^  What  borough  do  those  ladies  serve 
*for?*     Upon  this   Mr.  William  Coventry  replied,  'They 

*  serve  for  the  Speaker's  gallery.'  An  ordinary  person  might 
have  imagined  that  the  humour  of  the  situation  was  ex* 
hausted  by  this  sally.  Not  so  Sir  Thomas  Littleton.  This 
facetious  legislator  opined  that  the  Speaker  might,  perhaps, 
be  mistaken,  and  that  what  he  had   seen  were,  in  faci^ 

*  gentlemen  with  fine  sleeves  dressed  like  ladies.'  The 
Speaker  as  usual,  however,  claimed  the  last  word  in  an 

*  incident,'  and  with  the  retort  from  the  Chair,  *  I  am  sure 

*  I  saw  petticoats,'  the  House  proceeded  to  business.  But 
though  the  wit  is  thin,  the  scene  is  interesting,  for  it  shows 
how  little  two  hundred  years  have  changed  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  as  then,  the  House  often 
shows  a  pleasant  schoolboy  element  in  its  nature — an  element 
which  has  proved  most  useful  in  conferring  a  genuine  sense 
of  comradeship  upon  its  members.  Its  love  of  small  jokes 
and  its  eagerness  for  small  excitements  have  done  an  im- 
mense deal  to  encourage  that  sense  of  homogeneity  which 
has  always  distinguished  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Few  representative  assemblies  have  been  so  happy  as  it  in 
making  personal  friends  of  men  who  detest  each  other's 
opinions,  and  who  sincerely  believe  that  they  alone  have  a 
right  to  be  called  patriotic  and  public-spirited. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Parliament,  it  is  natural  to 
wonder  what  was  the  most  effective  speech  ever  made  in 
debate.  By  effective  we  do  not  mean  rhetorically  or  oratori- 
cally  effective,  but  the  best  calculated  to  persuade  and  con- 
vince those  who  listened  to  it.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  th^flp^eBtotf  one  sentence  made 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  bj  the  third  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
then  Lord  Ashley.  The  Bill  before  the  House  was  the 
Treason  Bill  of  William  IIL,  under  which  persons  accused 
of  treason  were  in  future  to  be  allowed  counsel  to  represent 
them.  When  Lord  Ashley  rose,  his  nerve  deserted  him,  and 
he  was  unable  to  proceed.  At  last,  however,  he  recovered 
himself  suflBciently  to  go  on,  and  then  spoke  as  follows  : — 

*  If  I,  Sir,  who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  Bill  now  depend- 
ing, am  so  confounded  that  I  am  unable  to  express  the  least  of  what  I 
proposed  to  say,  what  must  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who,  without 
any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life,  and  under  apprehensions  o£ 
being  deprived  of  it  ?  * 

The  House,  convinced  by  Lord  Ashley's  manner  that  the 
speech  was  not  one  of  those  *  House  of  Commons  impromptus ' 
which,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  BuUer, 
are  the  only  forms   of  parliamentary  eloquence  that  are 

*  always  carefully  prepared,'  was  profoundly  stirred  by  the 
incident,  and  in  spite  of  William  III.'s  hostility  the  Bill 
passed  into  law. 

The  election  of  a  Speaker  is  now  a  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque ceremony;  but  in  earlier  days  it  was  to  no  small 
extent  made  an  opportunity  for  that  ponderous  levity  so  much 
loved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  A  good  example  of  these  scenes  of  mirth  is  given 
by  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  in  his  account  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Yelverton  to  be  Speaker  in  the  ninth  Parlia- 
ment of  Elizabeth.  Sergeant  Yelverton  pleaded  many  ex- 
cuses in  order  to  avoid  the  honour.  He  had  no  merits,  no 
ability,  and  no  estate,  save  a  bare  annuity  as  a  younger 
son.     Besides  he  had  a  wife  and  a  great  many  children,  and 

*  the  keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great  impoverishment  to  my 
'  estate,  and  the  daily  living  of  us  all  nothing  but  my  daily 

*  industry.'  Further,  he  had  not  the  personal  endowment 
necessary  for  a  Speaker. 

*  Neither  from  my  person  or  nature  does  this  choice  arise,  for  he  tliat 
Bupplieth  this  place  ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately,  and 
well  spoken,  his  voice  great,  his  courage  majestical,  his  nature  haughty, 
and  his  purse  plentiful  and  lieavy ;  but  contrarily  the  stature  of  my  body 
is  small,  myself  not  so  well  spoken,  my  voice  low,  my  courage  lawyer- 
like and  of  the  common  fashion,  my  nature  Fofl  and  bashful,  my  purse 
thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentiful.  Wherefore  I  now  see  the  only 
cause  of  this  choice  is  a  gracious  and  favourable  censure  of  your  good 
and  undeserved  opinions  of  me.  But  I  must  humbly  beseech  you 
recall  this  your  sudden  election.' 

We  are  uot  told  that  any  member  quoted  in  reply  from  a 
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plaj- writer  whose  works  were  at  that  moment  delighting 
a  generation  in  which  high  and  low  lored  and  frequented 
the  theatre.  If,  however,  some  one  had  chosen  to  deelare, 
^  Methinks  the  Speaker  doth  protest  too  much,*  he  would 
certainly  have  carried  the  House  vdth  him.  At  anj  rate, 
this  was  the  sense  of  the  House,  for  Speaker  Yelverton's  j 

election  was  confirmed.  But  though  Speakers  were  some- 
times forced  to  take  an  honour  they  would  truly  rather  not  \ 
have  received,  the  House  never  refused  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  oflBce.  For  example,  when  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment of  Elizabeth  Sir  Robert  Cecil  moved,  in  regard  to  an 
election   case,  that  the  Speaker  should  *  attend  the    XiOrd 

*  Keeper,'  a  member,  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  at  once  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  word  ^  attend.^     *  The  Speaker  is  the 

*  mouth  of  the  whole  realm,  and  that  the  whole  state  of  the 

*  commonalty  should  attend  one  person  I  see  no  reason.' 
The  House  was  equally  determined  not  to  allow  its  oirn 
members  to  treat  the  Speaker  with  disrespect.  From  the 
journals  of  1610  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  cites  the  following 
amusing    entry:   *AflSrmed    by  Mr.   Speaker  that   Sir    E. 

*  Herbert  put  not  off  his  hat  to  him,  but  put  out  his  tongoe, 

*  and  popped  his  mouth  with  his  finger  in  scorn ; '  and  later 
we  road  that '  Mr.  T.  T ,  in  a  loud  and  violent  manner, 

*  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  Parliament,  standing  near  the 

*  SjH^ker's  chair,  cried  "  Baw  !  "  in  the  Speaker's  ear,  to  the 

*  jjrcat  terror  and  affrightment  of  the  Speaker  and  of  the 

*  mombow  of  the  House.'  But  if  the  members  were  noisy, 
thoy  winx*  also  not  a  little  sensitive.  For  example,  in  1642, 
Sir  H%  Mildnmy  complained  that  a  Mr.  Jesson  '  had  looked 

*  vi>ry  fiorcoly  ujwn  him  when  he  spoke,  and  that  it  was 

*  douo  in  an  unjHurliamentary  way.'  The  manner  in  which 
Sir  l(%  MiUlnmy  antioipatt's  the  excuse  that  Mr.  Jesson  only 
Kvkv^l  tloixH^  *iu  a  parliamentary  sense'  is  not  a  little 
Hmu»iu^«  The  precedent,  had  it  been  discovered,  would 
hav\^  Uvn  uselul  to  the  mombei-s  of  the  Pickwick  Club. 

Au  oxamplo  of  the  humours  of  Parliament  which  might 
\M^U  Imw  Ikvu  included  by  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  has  been 
\u\!«!*\\U  Ho  has  failed  to  give  us  Sir  Edward  Coke's  de- 
hi2hU\\l  description  of  *the  qualities  of  an  elephant'  which 
t^  l^vUamont'Umn  should  have.  This  quaint  mixthre  of 
^ih^vwduoss  and  pedantry  might  fairly  have  appeared  in  one 
\\f  h<^  api>emUot^s. 

Wo  hax-o  i^kotohed  in  outline  a  portion  of  our  parliamen- 
\  \n  \\\n{\\Yu  and  have  shown  how  the  House  of  Commons, 
>^Ko  file  I>hI  of  Aaron,  has  eaten  up,  or  is  in  process  of 
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eating  up,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  rest  of  our 
political  institutions.     The  wheel  has  well  nigh  '  come  full 

*  circle,'  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  all  but  supreme. 
What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Parliament?  The  moment  of 
trial  for  political  institutions  comes  not  when  they  are 
growing  and  capable  of  growing,  but  when  they  have 
achieved  the  limit  of  their  developement.  It  is  far  easier  to 
conquer  than  to  hold  the  fruits  of  conquest  undaunted  and 
undismayed.  Up  till  now  the  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Lords  have  acted  as  lightning-conductors  to  the  Commons, 
and  when  the  people  have  grown  restless  and  discontented 
it  has  been  on  these  institutions  that  the  national  ill-temper 
has  been  vented.  Now,  however,  that  the  Peers  and  the 
Crown  are  ceasing  by  reason  of  their  weakness  to  be  fit 
subjects  for  attack,  it  is  the  House  of  Commons  that  must 
expect  to  receive  direct  the  execrations  of  the  demagogue. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
called  upon,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  withstand  the 
so-called  will  of  the  people  and  to  brave  *that  great  com- 

*  pound  of  folly,  weakness,  and  prejudice,  wrong  feeling, 

*  right  feeling,  obstinacy,  and  newspaper  paragraphs  which  is 
^  called  public  opinion.*  It  will  be  the  fervent  hope  of  all 
who  are  loyal  to  representative  institutions  that  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes  the  House  of  Commons  will  remember 
its  traditions,  and  that  its  members  will  know  how  to  guard 
without  fear  or  favour  the  heritage  of  independence  that  has 
been  transmitted  to  them.  But  though  we  point  to  the 
danger,  we  do  so  in  no  pessimistic  spirit.  We  both  trust  and 
believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  fail  the  nation 
in  its  need,  and  will  neither  forget  its  past  nor  despair  of  its 
future.  *  Amen  !  and  so  be  it,  and  so  it  will  be,*  was  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  Burke  in  the  last  of  his  pane- 
gyrics on   the  fabric  which  crowns   the  summit  of   Hhe 

*  British  Sion,'  *  a  temple  at  once  and  a  fortress.'  It  shall 
be  ours  in  all  sincerity  and  respect  in  concluding  this  attempt 
to  note  the  chief  landmarks  in  the  History  of  the  English 
Parliament. 
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Aet.  V. — 1.  Le  Tresor  des  Merveilles  de  la  Maison  Roy  ale 
ds  Fontainebleau,  Par  le  E.  P.  F.  Piebbe  Dan.  Paris : 
1642. 

2.  Le  Palais  de  Fontainehleau.  Par  Jean-Joseph  Chax- 
POLLioN-FiGEAO.    Paris :  1866. 

3.  The  Anglican  Church  Magazine.  No.  LIV.  (March,  1891.) 
London. 

Tyro  public  building  in  France  appeals  to  the  historical 
^  imagination  more  eloquently  than  the  Palace  of  Fon- 
tainehleau. None  awakens  so  rich  and  varied  a  group  of 
striking  associations;  none  is  so  thickly  haunted  with 
memories  of  the  past ;  none  is  tenanted  by  the  ghosts  of  so 
brilliant  a  crowd  of  famous  men  and  women.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment to  which  twenty  kings  have  set  their  sign-manuals,  a 
chronicle  in  stone  of  the  history  of  France,  a  dumb  yet 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  mutability  of  human  greatness. 

Successive  sovereigns  from  1137  to  1870 — from  Louis  le 
Gros  to  Napoleon  III. — have  enriched  it  with  memorials  of 
their  rule.  Within  its  precincts,  by  ancient  custom,  the 
royal  wives  of  monarchs  have  brought  into  the  world  the 
heirs  to  the  throne.  Upon  its  buildings  the  uncrowned 
queens  of  France — from  Diane  de  Poitiers  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour — have  lavished  their  luxury,  their  caprice,  and 
their  extravagance.  The  ermine  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the 
porcupine  of  Louis  XIL,  the  pierced  swan  of  Claude  of 
Lorraine,  which  are  so  conspicuous  on  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  Blois,  are  absent  from  Fontainehleau.  But,  beginning 
with  the  salamander  of  Francis  L,  there  is  scarcely  a  king, 
a  queen,  or  a  mistress,  whose  memory  is  not  preserved  in  the 
buildings  of  the  palace.  Here  is  the  monogram  of  Henry  If., 
80  constructed  that  it  may  be  read  as  that  of  himself  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis  or  Diane  de  Poitiers ;  here  arc  Diane's 
crescent  moons,  her  stags,  her  leverets,  her  bows  and  arrows ; 
here  is  the  S  and  arrow,  which  commemorates  *  la  belle 

*  Gabrielle  '  with  a  pun  upon  her  surname  of  Estr^s,  and  by 
its  side  is  the  monogram  of  her  royal  lover,  Henry  IV.,  and 
his  wife,  Marie  de  Medicis.  Here,  again  and  again  repeated, 
are  the  lilies  of  France,  the  balls  of  the  Medicis,  the  famous 

*  girony  of  eight  *  of  Navarre.  Here,  also,  are  the  mono- 
grams of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria,  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Maria  Theresa,  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Here,  finally,  is  the  imperial  bee  of  Napoleon  L 

In  the  course  of  centuries  the  rude  hunting- lodge  of  early 
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kings,  the  donjon-keep  whicli  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
*cher8  deserts'  of  St.  Louis,  was  transformed  into  an 
enchanted  palace,  surpassing  in  its  beauty  the  fabled  abode 
of  Morgana,  which  became  in  turn  the  *Chez  Soy'  of 
Francis  I.,  the  *  belle  et  d^licieuse  residence'  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  *  maison  des  si^cles '  of  Napoleon  I.  During  the 
passage  of  years  it  has  been  the  favourite  home  of  kings  and 
queens,  the  birthplace  of  princes,  the  refuge  of  exiled  sove- 
reigns, the  prison  of  a  pope  and  a  king  of  Spain,  the  bower 
of  royal  lovers,  the  scene  of  the  triumphs  and  defeats  which 
constitute  the  glory  and  the  pathos  of  French  history,  the 
stage  on  which  the  actors  in  its  brilliant  comedies  or  ghastly 
tragedies  have  played  their  striking  parts. 

Nor  is  Fontainebleau  content  to  record  only  the  rise  and 
fall  of  dynasties.  Its  interest  is  not  exclusively  historical. 
It  is  artistic  also.  Seven  centuries  of  changing  taste  have 
left  their  mark  upon  its  walls.  It  is  a  mosaic  of  stone  and 
colours,  into  which  are  dovetailed  the  various  stages  in  the 
history  and  progress  of  French  art.  Upon  its  walls  some  of 
the  greatest  of  French  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters 
have  inscribed  their  work.  liVom  Fontainebleau  emanated 
the  first  great  artistic  movement  in  France.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  ignore  the  early  efforts  of  Louis  XII.  and  his 
minister.  Cardinal  Georges  d'Amboise,  or  to  depreciate  the 
native  genius  displayed  in  the  Chd.teau  of  Blois.  But  the 
impulse  given  to  art  by  the  brilliant  group  of  Italian  artists 
which  Francis  I.  gathered  round  him  at  Fontainebleau — by 
Bosso,  Primaticcio,  Niccolo  delP  Abbate,  and  many  others — 
was  as  great  as  it  was  indisputably  general.  From  the  Ecole 
de  Fontainebleau  Claudo  Lorraine  derived  his  magical  light, 
and  Foussin  drew  his  tragic  note.  And  from  the  sixteenth 
century  onwards,  each  successive  step  in  the  glory  or  the 
decadence  of  French  painting,  architecture,  or  sculpture,  is 
chronicled  in  the  buildings  or  the  decoration  of  the  palace. 
Their  records  carry  us  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  of 
Francis  L,  in  which,  in  the  first  flush  of  their  inspiration, 
the  newly  imported  classic  elements  conquered  the  Gothic 
forms  of  native  growth,  to  the  pure  classicism  of  Henry  II. ; 
from  the  bastard  Renaissance  of  Henry  lY.  to  the  flowing 
lines  and  wealth  of  colour  by  which  the  artists  of  Louis  XIII. 
departed  from  the  antique  model;  from  the  pompous 
emphasis  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  charming,  but  capricious, 
grace  of  Louis  XV. ;  from  the  classic  art  of  the  Empire  to 
the  Gothic  Eevival  of  the  Eestoration. 

^istorically,  and  artistically,  Fontainebleau  is  the  jewel  of 
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Prencli  palaces.     And    the  brilliance  of    the    ^em  is  en- 
hanced by  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  setting*.      The  frame 
is  worthy  of  the  picture.     The  forest  stands  alone  among  the 
forests  of  France  in  its  diversity.     Every  variety  of  tree — 
poplars  and  chestnuts,  maple  and  birch,  oaks  and  jtmipers — 
flourishes    in    abundance.    The     wild    and  savag^e  scenery 
of  Salvator  Rosa  alternates  with  the  calm   and    peaceful 
landscape  of  Claude  Lorraine.    Stonehenges  and  Oarnacs  of 
moss-coloured  rock,  rich- coloured   *  plati^res,'  or  ridges    of 
sandstone,  bare,  naked,  boldly  outlined  hills,  present  abrupt 
contrasts  with  tree-clad  slopes,  tranquil  plains,  quiet  pools, 
like  the  *  Mare  aux  f^es,'  or  the  *  Mare  aux  serpents,'    and 
turfy  sweeps,  such  as  that  near  the  woods  of  Bas  Breaux, 
where  Pan  himself  might  be  content  to  shepherd  his  flocks. 
Here  ai*e  masses  of  curiously  scaled  grey  stone,  resembling 
primeval  lizard-like  monsters,  petrified  as  they  approached 
their  prey ;  while,  above  and  around  them,  twisting,  writhing, 
and  contorting  into  fantastic  shapes,  rises  a  forest  growth  of 
junipers,  which  look  like  the  wild  figures  of  a  corybantic 
dance.  Here,  too,  are  *  secular '  oaks — *  green-robed  senators 
*  of  the  woods ' — whose  forms  may  well  have  sheltered  Char- 
lemagne, BB  popular  tradition  asserts,  or  concealed  the  dark 
spectral  form  of  the  *  Grand  Veneur,'  or  shaded  the  velvet 
cheek  of  Diane  de  Poitiers.    And,  dotted  here  and  there 
among  the  trees,  gleam  the  white  tents  of  the  soldiers,  who 
make  of  the  forest  a  camp  of  exercise,  and  whose  blue  and  red 
uniforms,  cooking  fires,  and  picketed  horses  give  life  and  colour 
to  it^  sombre  depths. 

As  the  first  great  movement  of  French  art  emanated  from 
the  palace,  so  the  last  great  movement  has  found  its  source 
in  the  forest,  which  has  inspired  the  genius  of  Millet, 
Bousseau,  Diaz,  Corot,  and  the  modem  Barbizon  School  of 
French  painters.  The  simple  poetry  of  natural  life  is  the 
discovery  and  the  revelation  of  its  founders.  It  was  not 
the  shy  grace  of  a  Dryad,  nor  the  spiritual  ecstasy  of  a 
Madonna,  nor  the  smile  of  a  Bacchante,  which  was  their 
inspiration,  but  the  mystery  of  the  woods,  the  savage  gloom 
of  a  forest,  the  rude  pathos  of  humble  toil.  It  was  in  the 
forest  that  Corot  brought  to  perfection  his  art  of  arresting 
the  momentary  changes  of  nature,  and  of  blending  the  green 
of  leaves  and  grass  with  the  grey  of  his  fleecy  clouds  ;  here, 
too,  Bousseau  acquired  his  emotional  apprehension  of  land- 
scape, and  Diaz  bestowed  on  the  glades  of  sylvan  scenery 
the  glow  of  colour  in  which  his  Spanish  instinct  delighted. 
And,  above  all,  it  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  that  the 
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Homer  of  rural  life — but  a  Homer  in  patois — caught,  and 
fixed  upon  his  canvas,  the  cadenced,  rhythmic  movement  of 
the  sower,  and  the  painful,  laboured  effort  of  the  overladen 
woodcutter,  or  translated  into  form  and  colours  the  terrible 
page  in  which  La  Bruydre  describes  the  hopeless  uneventful 
toil  of  the  French  peasant,  or  revived  the  pious  sensations  of 
his  own  Norman  childhood,  when,  at  declining  day,  the 
peasants  raise  themselves  erect  from  their  toil  to  repeat  the 
^  Angelas  Domini  nuntiavit  Marisc.' 

Fontainebleau  sums  up  in  itself  the  history  of  the  French 
nation  and  of  French  art.  It  will  be  possible  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  indicate  only  a  few  of  the  associations  which  the 
forest  and  the  palace  suggest.  The  palace  owes  its  existence 
to  the  forest.  Official  exigencies  of  State  dictated  the  selection 
of  the  Louvre,  St.  Cloud,  Versailles,  the  Tuileries,  Vincennes, 
or  St.  Germains,  as  residences  of  French  sovereigns.  Chinon, 
the  Windsor  of  Touraine,  which  crowns  the  line  of  cliffs  that 
rise  above  the  Vienne,  was  a  stronghold  that  defied  the 
English  invader.  Bourges  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  roitelet 
from  his  powerful  rival,  the  king  of  England.  Blois  and 
Amboise  and  Angers  were  strongholds  that  command  the 
passages  of  the  Loire.  But  Fontainebleau  was  emphatically 
a  hunting  lodge. 

The  ancient  province  of  the  G&tinais  {Pagua  Wastinensis) 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  was  united  to  the  French  crown 
by  Philip  L  in  1068.  Within  its  limits  was  situated  the 
ancient  forest  of  Bieria,*  which  had  become  proverbial  in  the 
middle  ages  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  trees.  In  the 
^  Roman  de  la  Rose '  a  hero  bears  a  lance,  the  handle  of 
which,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Thuerie,  was  so  strong  that 

*  II  n'en  croit  nuUe  telle  en  Bi^re.' 

The  whole  country  took  the  name  of  Bi^re,  and  the  word  still 
survives  in  official  documents  and  in  the  local  nomenclature 
of  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Mame.  But  the  name  of  the 
more  modem  palace  was  gradually  extended  to  the  forest, 
and  entirely  superseded  its  ancient  title. 

Before  the  year  1068  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  any 
mention  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  Between  that  date 
and  1137  the  first  royal  residence  was  built.  In  the  latter 
year  occurs  the  first  record  of  the  palace,  though  that  record 
in  itself  affords  a  proof  of  its  anterior  existence.     A  charter 

♦  In  Low  Latin,  Bieria,  or  Bierria,  means  a  plain ;  henco  the  Bieria 
Sylva  means  the  forest  o£  the  plain. 
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of  Louis  YII.  is  extant  which  closes  with  this  protocol  in 
Latin  :  '  Given  at  Fontaine-Bl^nd,  in  public,  in  the  year 

*  1137,  the  first    of  our  reign,  there  being    present  in  onr 
^  palace  those  whose  names  and  signatures  are   subscribed 

*  below/    The  charter,  which  con6rms  the  foundation  of  the 
Abbey  of  Val-Sainte-Marie  in  Auvergne,  is  said  to  be  *  actum 

*  apud  fontem  Bleaudi/    The  *  f ons  Bleaudi '  became  Fon- 
tainebleau.  But  the  origin  of  the  term  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.     Ancient  antiquaries,   delighting  in  that  gness- 
work  which  threw  discredit  on  their  learning,  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  explanations.     Some  invented  an  eponjmous 
hero ;  others  argued    that   the    word    commemorated    the 
sagacity  of  the  dog  *  Blaut '  which  discovered  the  spring ; 
others  traced  the  name  to  the  clearness  of  the  water,  which 
made  a  French  Calirrhoe  of  the  *Fontaine-belle-eau.*     A)I 
that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  etymology  of  the 
word  is  the  *  Fontem  Blialdi,'  and  its  meaning  *  the  springs 

*  of  the  mantle ; '  but  the  attempt  to  trace  the  derivation  of 
the  title  must  be  abandoned  to  the  imagination.* 

There  existed,  then,  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  VII.,  a  royal  palace,  which  was  capable  S 

of  holding  the  king  and  all  the  great  officers  of  his  court,  l| 

and  which  was,  with  certainty,  built  at  least  in  the  time  of 
his  predecessor,  Louis  VI.,  called  *  the  Fat.'  Nothing  more 
unlike  the  modern  palace  can  be  imagined  than  this 
mediaeval  donjon.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  house 
of  Jacques  Cceur  at  Bourges  know  how,  three  centuries  later, 
defensive  strength  was  still  at  least  as  much  the  aim  of 
builders  as  comfort  or  splendour ;  on  the  inner  side  a  palace, 
it  is  on  the  outer  side  a  fortification.  Fontainebleau  in  the 
days  of  Louis  VII.  was  a  fortified  castle,  a  gloomy  keep 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present '  Cour  Ovale,'  flanked  by 
towers,  protected  by  lofty  walls,  strengthened  by  a  moat, 
and  approached  by  a  drawbridge.  Few  traces  remain  of 
the  early  fortress,  but  the  existing  buildings  were  erected  on 
its  foundations,  and  its  form  is  preserved  in  the  irregular 
shape  of  the  courtyard.  Within  the  baily  of  the  fortress 
stood  the   chapel  of  St.  Saturnin,   bishop   and   martyr  of 


♦  The  word  *  Blialdus,'  *  Blaudus,*  *  Bliaudus,'  and  other  analogous 
forms,  is  frequently  met  with  in  Low  Latin  documents.  Du  Cange  gives 
its  meaning  as  *  vestis  species,*  and  illustrates  its  use  in  Old  French 
from  the  mediaeval  romances — e.g.  *  De  mult  riche  bliaut  fut  la  dame 
par^e,*  *  bliaut  de  samis,*  *  bliaut  de  fourrure.* 
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Toulouse,  finished,  as  the  inscription  in  the  subterranean  crypt 
states,  by  Louis  VII.  in  1169.  Thus  the  feudal  stronghold 
of  the  Oour  Ovale  formed  the  nucleus  round  which 
gathered,  at  different  epochs,  the  present  magnificent  and 
heterogeneous  structure.  Anyone  who  passes  from  part  to 
part  of  the  great  building,  and  asks  himself  *  What  hap- 
^  pened  here  ?  '  *  What  king  built  this  or  that  portion  of  the 

*  palace?'  *  What  effect  did  his  life  or  death  produce  upon 

*  France  ?  *  will  gain  a  truer  and  more  real  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  country  than  can  be  derived  from  the  reading 
of  books. 

It  was  to  Fontainebleau  that  Philip  Augustus  returned 
from  the  Crusades,  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  war  which  he 
waged  against  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  Here,  in  1191,  he 
celebrated  Christmas  in  the  company  of  a  brilliant  throng 
of  nobles  with  splendid  festivities,  before  he  offered  thanks 
for  his  return  at  the  shrine  of  the  bienheureux  St.  Denis. 
Here,  six  years  later,  he  signed  a  charter,  which  conveyed 
the  hermitage  of  Franchard  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Euverte 
of  Orleans.  The  site  of  the  lonely  cave,  hollowed  in  the 
rock,  its  floor  worn  by  the  knees  of  the  hermits,  who  lived 
a  life  of  prayer,  surrounded  by  fierce  beasts  of  prey  or  still 
more  savage  human  beings,  is  now  a  caf6  thronged  with 
pleasure- seekers.  The  contrast  between  a  feudal  donjon  of 
Louis  VI.  and  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  as  it  exists 
to-day  sums  up  the  history  of  France.  The  advice  of 
Adolphus  Joanne  to  the  modern  tourist,  compared  with 
the  counsel  of  Abbot  Stephen  to  the  solitary  recluse  of 
Franchard,  epitomises,  as  it  were,  another  aspect  of  the 
passage  of  time  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Listen  to  the  words  *  which  the  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve  of 
Paris  addressed  to  William  de  Bierria,  who  had  left  the 
religious  house  of  St.  Euverte  of  Orleans  to  occupy  the 
newly  founded  cell  in  the  forest  of  Bi^re  or  Font.iiaebleau. 

*  Weep  for  thyself;  weep  for  thy  neighbour ;  weep  also  for  the  Lord. 
Weep  for  thyself,  reviewing  thy  past  years  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
Weep  for  thy  neighbour,  that  is  for  all  who  live  or  are  dead,  in  the 
faith  of  Christ.  Weep  also  for  the  Lord,  being  weary  of  this  present 
life,  and  desiring  that  which  is  eternal.  Let  thy  first  tear  be  shed,  that 
God  may  remember  no  more  against  thee  the  wilful,  or  unwitting,  sins 
of  thy  youth ;  thy  second,  that  the  living  may  eschew  evil  and  per- 

♦  The  translation  is  taken  from  the  *  Anglican  Church  Magazine '  for 
March  1891. 
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sAvere  in  good  works,  and  that  the  dead  may  rest  in  peace ;  thy  tbird, 
that  thou  mayest  shortly  be  rid  of  the  body  of  this  death,  and  be  with 
Chriftt,  crying,  **  Alas,  that  my  sojourn  here  is  so  long  I  "     Let  thy  first  I 

tear,  my  brother,  be  a  tear  of  penitence  and  contrition ;  thy  second  a 
tear  of  compassion  and  pity;  thy  third  a  tear  of  faith  and  thanks^ 
giving.  I 

'  From  prayer  turn  then  to  reading,  and  from  reading  to  meditation, 
that  so  thou  mayest  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  what  thou  hast  ' 

read,  and  store  it  in  the  gamer  of  thy  memory.     But  take  heed    lest,  | 

by  overmuch  reading,  thine  eyes  be  dimmed,  or  thy  brain  be  made  to 
reel.  Be  moderate  in  thy  reading,  and  afW wards  neglect  not  to  walk 
to  and  fro  in  thy  cell,  or  to  go  forth  into  thy  garden  and  rest  thy  fail- 
ing eyes  by  the  sight  of  the  green  herbs  that  grow  therein — few  and 
scanty  though  they  be — or  by  the  contemplation  of  thy  beehives,  that 
so  the  bees  may  be  to  thee  for  an  ensample  and  a  consolation.  Among 
such  diversities  of  occupation,  thou  shalt  regard  the  roughness  of  the 
desert  as  the  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven.' 

As  the  centuries  advance,  Fontainebleau  is  brought  more 
and  more  closely  into  direct  contact  with  the  general  stream, 
of  French  history.  Especially  is  it  associated  with  the 
glories  of  St.  Louis,  of  Francis  I.,  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
Napoleon  I.  Four  of  the  greatest  of  French  monarchs 
made  Fontainebleau  their  favourite  residence,  and  lavished 
their  treasures  upon  its  walls. 

Fontainebleau  was  the  centre  of  the  ^chers  deserts'  of 
St.  Louis,  endeared  to  him  not  only  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  but  by  the  memory  of  his  mother,  Blanche 
of  Castille,  who  passed  much  of  her  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  banks  of  the  Loing,  by  the  road  to  Nemours, 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  vast  ruins  of  her  favourite  Castle  of 
Grez.  Her  son  shared  his  mother*s  love  for  the  forest. 
St.  Louis  was  the  first  great  builder  at  Fontainebleau. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  donjon  keep,  he  built  the  pavilion 
which  still  stands,  and  is  still  called  by  his  name.  Hunting 
was  his  favourite  pastime.  It  was  probably  no  accident  that 
the  first  didactic  work  on  venery  was  composed  in  his 
reign — the  *  Book  of  King  Modus  and  Queen  Racio.'  He 
was  not  always  so  absorbed  in  crusading  enterprises,  or  in 
dreams  of  heavenly  beauty,  as  to  neglect  the  delights  of  the 
chase.  Among  the  treasures  which  he  brought  back  from 
the  East  were  the  grey  dogs  of  Tartar  race  that  he  intro- 
duced into  the  forest.  A  lasting  monument  of  his  passion 
for  hunting  still  survives  these.  Near  the  village  of  Bois-le- 
Eoi  rises  a  little  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  the  hermitage  of  St.  Louis.  The  king  was  separated 
from  his  attendants  in  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit  of  a  stag, 
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when  lie  was  suddenly  attacked  by  robbers.  He  blew  his 
horn  for  assistance,  but  none  came.  He  was  at  his  last 
gasp,  when  his  courtiers  rode  up.  In  gratitude  for  his 
escape  he  founded  a  hermitage,  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Vincent,  on  whose  day  (January  22)  he  was  thus  rescued 
from  danger. 

Many  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Louis  are  associated  with 
Fontainebleau.  It  was  here  that,  in  1228,  he  confirmed 
the  privileges  of  the  Uaiversity  of  Paris.  Here,  too,  in 
1259,  believing  himself  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  he  called 
his  son  to  his  bedside,  and  delivered  to  him  one  of  those 
exhortations  which  Bossuet  calls  the  sacred  heirlooms  of 
the  children  of  St.  Louis.     *  Son,'  said  he,  *  I  pray  thee  to 

*  make  thyself  beloved  by  the  people  of  thy  realm.     For, 

*  verily,  I  had  rather  that  a  Scot  should  come  out  of  Scot- 

*  land,  and  rule  the  kingdom  well  and  loyally,  than  that 

*  thou  shouldcst  rule  it  ill  and  to  evil  report.'  The  king 
was  restored  to  health,  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery, 
founded  a  hospital  by  the  side  of  the  castle,  and  within  its 
walls,  for  the  sick  of  the  neighbouring  country.  He  en- 
trusted it  to  the  care  of  the  brethren  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  commonly  called  Matburins.  For  a  time  he 
gave  to  the  brethren  the  existing  chapel  of  St.  Satumin,* 
but  afterwards  built  for  their  special  use  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  on  the  site  of  which  the  present  chapel  is 
founded.  Thus,  side  by  side.  Church  and  State  existed 
within  the  same  walls.  In  architecture,  as  well  as  in 
politics,  the  union  has  produced  strange  irregularities, 
which  are  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  Cour  Ovale  at 
Fontainebleau,  but  in  the  Escurial  of  Spain,  the  Mafra  of 
Portugal,  the  Superga  of  Sardinia. 

Joinville  records  the  words  of  St.  Louis  to  his  son.  The 
same  chronicler  relates  a  trick  which  the  king  played  upon 
his  courtiers  at  Fontainebleau.  On  Christmas  Eve  a  pro- 
cession of  courtiers  entered  the  brilliantly  lighted  chapel 
of  St.  Saturnin.  The  king's  custom  on  that  anniversary 
was  to  present  the  oflScers  of  the  household  with  fur  cloaks, 
and  all  wore  the  royal  gift.  But  Louis  had  secretly  caused 
a  cross  to  be  embroidered  in  dark  silk  on  the  backs  of 
the  cloaks,  so  that,  as  they  passed  into  the  chapel,  each 
I  « «^i— ^         ■  — — ^      I    I    II         ■         ^— ^^—  ■    — i^»^i^— ^.^-^— i^^-^— ^—  .  . 

*  On  the  ruins  of  this  chapel  Francis  I.  built  the  present  Chapel  of 
St.  Saturnin,  which  is  raised  to  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  older 
edifice,  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Becket,  remains  as  a  crypt. 
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man  saw  the  crusading  symbol  on  Ids  neigbbotir's  back. 
Perplexed  and  bewildered,  they  knew  not  how  to  interpret 
the  king's  purpose.  But  when  St.  Louis  came  forward, 
himself  wearing  the  cross  upon  his  shoulders,  and  asked 
whether  they  had  the  heart  to  tear  off  the  badge  and  send 
him  to  the  Holy  Land  alone,  they  cried  with  one  voice, 

*  We  will  follow  thee !    We  will  keep  the  cross ! ' 

At  Fontainebleau  in  1268  Philip  the  Fair  was  born.  His 
reign  formed  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  Prance.  Now  was 
inaugurated  the  foreign  policy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu. 
The  strength  of  feudalism  was  weakened,  the  government 
concentrated,  justice  established,  an  army  organised,  the 
religious  and  secular  power  separated,  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  nation  was  for  the  first  time  summoned  to  a 
States-General.  The  changes  bore  the  trace  of  the  vigorous 
personality  of  the  active,  resolute,  persevering  king.  Like 
his  grandfather,  Philip  added  many  buildings  to  the  palace ; 
like  him,  he  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  and  it 
was  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  io  1341,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  a  wild  boar,  ^  grand  et  merveilleux,'  that  he  met  his 
death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Thus  the  king,  within  the 
appointed  time,  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  illustrious 
victim  of  his  policy,  Jacques  de  Molay,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  who,  at  the  stake,  had  bidden  Philip  to  meet  him 

*  four  months  hence  at  the  judgement  seat  of  God.'  It  was 
long  believed  that  the  heart  of  Philip  the  Fair  was  buried 
at  Avon,  the  mother  parish  of  Fontainebleau.  The  accuracy 
of  modern  historians  discovered  that  it  is  his  cook,  and  not 
his  heart,  that  reposes  there. 

It  was  in  the  castle  of  Fontainebleau  that  Charles  Y.,  sur- 
named  the  Wise,  founded  his  famous  library,  and  here,  as 
tradition  asserts,  by  paintings  on  its  walls  Charles  VII.  com- 
memorated his  victories  over  the  English.  But  from  the  death 
of  Philip  the  Fair  till  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  the  stream 
of  history  flowed  in  other  channels,  and  Fontainebleau  is 
associated  with  none  of  the  great  episodes  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs,  or  between 
the  French  and  the  English.  The  exigencies  of  State  policy 
led  sovereign  after  sovereign  to  prefer  the  castles  of  Touraine. 
It  was,  for  example,  at  Chinon,  or  at  Loches,  that  Charles  YII. 
passed  his  life,  though,  faithful  to  Agnes  Sorel  in  death,  it 
was  at  Jumieges  that  he  desired  to  be  buried  by  her  side. 
It  was  at  Plessis-lez-Tours,  in  the  turret  chamber  beyond  the 
existing  guard-room  of  the  Scottish  aichers,  that  Louis  XI. 
immured  himself;  it  was  in  the  iron  cage  or  dungeons  of 
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Locbes  that  his  victims  languished ;  and  it  was  at  Cl^rj, 
near  Orleans,  that  the  *  perjured  prince '  adored  his  deaden 

*  saint/  At  Amboise  Charles  VIII.  founded  his  Italian 
colony,  and  in  its  precincts  still  exists  the  low-arched  door- 
way which  proved  fatal  to  the  King.  At  Blois  Louis  XII. 
was  born,  and  he  preferred  his  birthplace  to  all  his  other 
castles,  and  it  was  to  Blois  that  he  invited  the  great  artist 
whom  his  secretary  calls  Leonard  Davince. 

The  modern  Fontainehleau  dates  from  the  gallant  knight- 
errant,  Francis  I.  A  giant  among  his  courtiers,  a  graceful 
horseman,  an  expert  wrestler,  a  dexterous  swordsman,  Francis 
was  hailed  as  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mirror  of  chivalry. 
Succeeding  to  the  throne  at  a  moment  when  the  young 
nobility  of  France  were  wearied  of  the  economies  of  *  le  bon 

*  roi  Louis  Douze,*  he  enjoyed  the  means  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  love  of  lavish  display.  Deeply 
read  in  chivalric  romances,  he  had  framed  to  himself  an 
ideal  of  a  knightly  king,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  flatterers, 
he  united  the  love  of  glory  and  highbred  courtesy  of  Eoland 
with  the  virtues  of  the  most  constant  of  lovers,  Amadis  de 
Gaule.  It  was  Francis  and  the  brilliant  Pleiad  of  artists 
whom  he  gathered  round  him  who  were  the  true  creators  of 
the  modern  Fontainehleau.  Everywhere  his  salamander 
appears  upon  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  woodwork,  commemo- 
rating the  victories  of  the  king — to  whom  had  yielded  the 
bear  of  the  Swiss,  the  eagles  of  the  Germans,  the  snake  of 
Milan. 

*  Ursus  atrox,  aquileeque  leves,  et  tortillfl  anguis 
CeeseruDt  ftammse  jam,  Salaniandra,  tuce.' 

It  was  Francis  I.  who  reconstructed  the  ancient  buildings 
and  added  tenfold  to  their  extent  and  decorative  splendour. 
Vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  on  the  palace  which  he 
called  *m<m  Fontainehleau,'  his  beloved  *Chez  Moi,'  and 
which  was  now  transformed  from  a  feudal  castle  into  *  la  vraie 

*  maison  des  rois,'  to  quote  the  words  of  Napoleon  I. — *  la 

*  demeure  des  si^cles/  All  the  forces  which  had  revolu- 
tionised society  were  reflected  in  the  changes  effected  at 
Fontainehleau.  Italian  influences,  grace,  and  refinement  of 
manners,  reverence  for  classical  antiquity — everything,  in 
short,  that  inspired  the  flenaissance  movement— are  im- 
printed on  the  style  and  the  form  of  the  architecture  and 
the  decoration.  At  one  bound,  as  it  were,  we  pass  from  the 
feudal  world  to  modern  requirements  —  from  defensive 
strength  to  tasteful  elegance.    The  distinguished  colony  of 
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Italian  artists  whom  Francis  employed  upon  the  work 
powerfully  affected  the  direction  of  the  art  of  the  French 
Renaissance.  To  the  grave  companions  of  St.  Louis,  or 
the  rude  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  succeeded  the  archi- 
tects, painters,  sculptors,  metal-workers,  and  scholars  of 
Italy.  In  the  centre  of  the  *  chers  deserts,'  to  which  a  saintly 
king  came  to  dream  of  heavenly  glory,  rose  a  palace  of 
Armida,  the  fitting  scene  for  the  ideal  pageants  of  artists, 
or  the  gorgeous  festivities  of  an  Arabian  Cidiph.  Fontaine- 
bleau  became  a  French  Vatican  in  which  Francis  played  the 
part  of  Leo  the  Magni6cent,  and  made  of  his  palace,  in  the 
words  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  second  Rome. 

At  the  summons  of  this  magnificent  patron  of  the  arts, 
the  Meecenas  of  France,  as  he  delighted  to  be  called, 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  came  to  Fontainebleau  to  be  received 
with  all  the  honours  of  his  right  divine  of  genias,  to  be 
petted  and  honoured  by  the  king  in  his  soured  and  querulous 
old  age.  Though  Leonardo  painted  nothing  in  France,  he 
brought  with  him  into  the  country  the  famous  '  Mona  Lisa,* 
which  is  still  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Louvre.  In 
France  he  died,  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Clous,  in  1529,  not,  as 
tradition  relates,  in  the  arms  of  the  king,  but  with  his  friend 
Malzi  at  his  bedside.  To  Fontainebleau  came  also  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  here  he  laboured  fitfully  till  he  left  his  art 
for  the  soulless  beauty  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  sacrificed  his 
splendid  gifts.  But  neither  Leonardo  nor  Andrea  del  Sarto 
is  the  creator  of  Fontainebleau.  The  plan  of  the  new  build- 
ings was  designed  by  the  architect  Serlio,  and  they  were 
partly  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Rosso,  and 
subsequently  of  Primaticcio.  Before  the  plans  could  be 
carried  out,  the  space  had  to  be  enlarged.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant commentary  on  the  tendency  of  the  time,  that  the  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Mathurins,  established  by  St.  Louis,  were 
bought  out,  and  the  buildings,  which  they  had  occupied, 
handed  over  to  Italians  inspired  by  the  revived  paganism 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  now  that  the  Cour  Ovale,  the 
site  of  the  donjon  of  St.  Louis,  received  something  like 
its  present  shape.  The  great  courtyard,  by  which  the 
palace  is  entered  from  the  side  of  Paris,  was  also  laid  out  in 
its  existing  form.  Year  after  year,  and  reign  after  reign, 
vast  treasures  of  money  and  of  genius  were  lavished  on  Uie 
walls  within  and  without,  and  the  work  of  construction, 
destruction,  and  decoration  may  be  said  to  have  continued 
to  the  days  of  Napoleon  III. 

Under  Francis  I.,  Battista  di  Jacopo,  called  by  the  {"rench 
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Moitre  Bouz,  and  by  the  Italians  Eosso,  from  the  colour  of 
his  hair  and  complexion,  was  appointed  '  chief  and  snperin* 

*  tendent  over  all  the  buildings,  paintings,  and  other  decora- 

*  tion  of  the  palace/  He  enjoyed  a  princely  salary,  a  house 
in  Paris,  apartments  at  Fontainebleau,  a  canonry  as  abb^, 
and  a  train  of  attendants  befitting  his  wealth  and  position. 
For  some  years  he  reigned  alone,  until  his  supremacy  was 
disputed  by  Primaticcio,  whose  rising  genius  attracted  the 
notice  of  Francis  I.  In  the  palace  are  still  preserved  traces 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  artists,  each  sustained  by 
the  rivalry  of  a  royal  mistress.  When  Eosso  poisoned  him- 
self in  1 541,  Primaticcio  succeeded  to  his  rival's  place  as 
chief  and  superintendent,  and,  supported  by  the  Duchesse 
d'l^tampes,  was  enabled  to  rid  himself  of  so  formidable  a 
competitor  as  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Eound  the  quarrels  of 
these  great  artists  are  interwoven  the  rivalries  of  the  two 
royal  mistresses.  In  the  figure  of  Danae  visited  by  Jupiter 
in  the  shape  of  golden  rain  is  recorded  the  beauty  of 
Anne  de  Pisseleu,  the  girl  who  was  trained  by  Louise  of 
Savoy  for  the  part  of  royal  mistress,  and  who,  for  twenty 
years,  and  till  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  was  maitre^se  en  titre. 
The  patroness  of  i)oets  and  painters,  the  protectress  of  the 
reformed  religion,  the  wittiest  of  learned  ladies,  the  most 
beautiful  of  bluestockings,  she  held  her  own  against  her 
rival  Diane  de  Poitiers.  But  at  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
came  Diane's  hour  of  triumph.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Fmncis  the  heart  of  Henry  was  held  captive  by  his  father's 
mistress,  whose  wonderful  retention  of  her  beauty,  and  her 
supremacy  over  two  successive  sovereigns,  were  attributed  to 
sorcery.  Her  portrait,  with  the  bow  and  arrows  and  hound 
of  the  chaste  goddess  Diana,  her  crescent  moons,  her  mono- 
grams, her  emblems,  everywhere  attest  her  absolute  rule 
over  Henry  II.,  who,  on  all  public  occasions,  wore  her 
colours  of  black  slashed  with  white. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  depicting  the  rivalries  of  royal  mis- 
tresses that  the  genius  of  artists  was  employed.  Here, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  laboured  on  buildings,  frescoes, 
ceilings,  panelling,  paintings,  sculptures,  Lucca  Penni, 
Naldini,  Bellini,  Pellegfrini,  Niccol6  dell'  Abbate,  and  a  host 
of  native  artists,  such  as  Jean  Cousin,  Pierre  Bontemps, 
Jean  Goujon,  Germain  Pilon,  Jean  Lescot,  and  Philibert 
Delorme.  The  agents  of  the  king  scoured  Europe  to  collect 
arms,  and  jewels,  and  works  of  art.  At  Bome  Primaticcio 
purchased  for  his  royal  master  specimens  of  ancient  statu- 
ary, and  Vasari  counts  125  famous  masterpieces  which  thus 
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passed  into  the  possession  of  the  French.  At  Bome,  alao, 
were  working  a  director  and  staff  of  skilled  workmesn^  who 
copied  and  modelled  the  sculptures  and  bas-relie&  which 
Francis  was  unable  to  purchase  or  transport  to  France. 
Nowhere  were  the  ehefMl^osuvre  of  Italian  cookery  serred  on 
a  greater  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  nowhere  was 
the  table  adorned  with  such  splendid  specimens  of  the  glass 
manufactories  of  Yenice  and  the  riyal  establishmoiits  in 
France.  Matteo  was  summoned  from  Verona  to  superintend 
the  metal-workers.  Tapestries  were  brought  from  Arras 
and  Brassels,  and  a  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where  workmen  executed  the  designs  of  Primaticcio. 
Manuscripts  were  gathered  from  Europe  and  from  Asia  to 
enrich  the  royal  library,  abeady  enlarged  by  the  collections 
brought  from  Blois  and  by  the  confiscated  treasures  of  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon.  Among  the  custodians  of  the  royal 
library  were  Bud^,  Duchatel,  Amyot,  and  J.  A.  de  Thou. 
Priceless  frescoes  and  pictures,  statues  of  inestimable  worth, 
rare  manuscripts,  treasures  of  golden  and  silver  plate,  of 
gems,  jewelry,  and  arms,  made  the  Fontainebleau  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
Europe.  It  was  now  that  in  the  chapel  raised  upon  the 
subterranean  crypt  of  St.  Saturnin,  the  crescent  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers  appeared  above  the  altar,  epitomising,  as  it  were, 
the  transition  from  the  mediaeval  piety  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
cultivated  taste  and  elegant  license  of  the  Benaissance. 

In  this  magnificent  palace  Francb  I.  received  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  For  once,  and  for  once  only,  Rosso 
and  Primaticcio  laid  aside  their  professional  jealousies  and 
personal  rivalries,  and  united  in  the  effort  to  celebrate  the 
advent  of  such  a  guest  with  becoming  magnificence.  The 
ancient  enemy  of  the  French  monarchy  was  met  in  the 
forest  by  troops  of  gods  and  godesses,  by  fauns,  satyrs,  and 
woodland  nymphs.     Balls,  masquerades,  banquets,  hunting 

Earties,  tournaments,  illuminations,  were  organised  in  his 
onour.  On  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  the  Duchesse 
d'fitampes  herself  brought  the  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and 
the  astute  emperor,  so  runs  the  incredible  legend,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  powerful  mistress.  He 
dropped  into  the  ewer  a  magnificent  diamond,  which  the 
duchesse  returned  to  him.  He  entreated  her  to  keep  it, 
and  so,  it  is  said,  won  her  over  to  his  political  schemes. 

The  works  of  Francis  I.  were  carried  on  by  his  successors. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  liad  inherited  from  her  family,  and 
brought  from  Italy,  the  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  this 
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taste^  at  least,  was  in  sympathy  with  her  husband.  In  1533 
Catherine,  then  an  orphan,  and   *  a  short  thickset  girl  of 

*  thirteen,  with  a  large  head,  flat  face,  and  restless  eyes,' 
had  been  married  to  Henry  of  Orleans,  a  well-grown,  hand- 
some youth  of  fifteen.  Even  when  just  in  her  teens  she  was 
described  as  *  rery  subtle-minded,  reserved,  full  of  ambition 

*  and  artifice.'  The  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Florentire  banker,  which  was  the  price  paid  by  Francis  for 
the  support  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  his  claims  to  the 
imperial  crown,  was  regarded  by  the  French  aristocracy  as 
a  mesalliance.  Over  her  husband  Catherine  had  little 
influence.  He  was  already  captive  in  the  chains  of  Diane 
de  Poitiers.  But  she  was  prepared  to  observe,  to  watch, 
and  vmit ;  for  the  stars  had  foretold  her  destined  rule  over 
the  King  of  France.  Like  her  father-in-law,  and  like  her 
husband,  she  was  an  enthusiastic  builder.  Her  special 
superstitions  are  strongly  marked  in  the  palaces  she  inhabited. 
At  Chaumont,  for  instance,  is  the  little  turret  by  which  she 
could  ascend  the  roof  to  study  the  constellations.  At  Blois, 
again,  the  tower  of  her  astrologer  stands  close  to  the 
cMteau. 

It  was  an  age  of  building.  At  Chambord,  Anet,  Chenon- 
ceaux,  the  Louvre,  Blois,  great  works  were  in  progress.  At 
Fontainebleau,  under  Henry  II.,  the  building  and  the 
decoration  of  the  palace  continued  uninterruptedly,  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  removal  of  some  master-builder  sus- 
pected of  the  new  opinions.  Here,  at  Fontainebleau,  were 
bom  two  of  his  sons,  afterwards  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX. 
The  great  work  which  commemorates  the  name  of  Henry  II. 
is  the  gallery,  called  after  his  name,  on  which  Primaticcio 
and  Niccol6  delP  Abbate  squandered  their  artistic  talents. 
On  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  walls,  are  to  be  seen  his  mono- 
gram, which  was  capable  of  being  read  as  H.  C.  or  H.  D., 
according  to  the  sympathies  of  the  supporters  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  or  of  Diane  de  Poitiers.  But  in  other  decorations 
less  ambiguity  was  possible;  everywhere  predominate  the 
emblems  of  la  vieille  ridde^  as  her  enemies  called  her,  who 
caught  and  held  for  twenty  years  the  heart  of  Henry  II.  It 
was  from  the  study  of  this  gallery,  constructed  and  deco- 
rated in  the  purest  style  of  the  Renaissance,  that  the  great 
French  artists,  who  were  destined  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
French  movement,  and  to  give  to  the  exaggerated  imitation 
of  Italian  traditions  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  a  native 
school,  drew  their  inspiration. 

In  the  tiltyard  at  the  Palace  of  Des  Tourelles,  which 
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then  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Bue  St.  Antoine,  and  was  still 
the  rojal  residence  at  Paris,  Henrj  met  his  death  from  the 
lance  of  Montgomery.     But  it  was  at  Fontainebleau  that 
his  son  and  successor,  Francis  II.,  terrified  by  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  convened  an  extraordinary  assembly  to  consider 
the  affi&irs  of  the  nation.    The  council  met  in  August,  1560, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Cond^, 
it  was  attended  by  all  the  great  leaders  in  the  coming 
struggle  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Catholics.     The 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  were  present  on 
the  one  side ;  on  the  other,  Coligny  and  his  brother  Ch&tillon. 
Moderate  counsels  found  their  spokesman  in  the  Chancellor 
L'Hopital.    The  deliberations  lasted  four  days.     It  was  then 
that  Coligny  delivered  a  fiery  speech,  in  which  he   de- 
manded tolemtion  for  the   Calvinists,   and,  in   words  that 
must  have  sounded  to  his  hearers  like  a  threat,  declared  that 
50,000  men  would  support  his  request.    There,  also,  Jean 
de  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  exposed  the  vices  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.     The  result  of  the  conference 
was    the    convocation   of   the   States-General    at  Orleans. 
Trusting  to  the  king's  safe  conduct,  Cond6  attended  its 
deliberations.      But  he  was  arrested,   condemned   to  the 
scaffold,  and  only  escaped  with  his  life  through  the  sudden 
death  of  the  king  in  December  1560. 

Fontainebleau  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  IX.  Its 
forests  were  to  him  the  enchanted  Broceliande,  in  which  he 
and  his  brothers  had  plajed  the  parts  of  the  heroes  of 
medieeval  romance.  The  half-mad  boy  excelled  his  pre- 
decessors in  lavish  expenditure  on  the  festivities  with  which 
he  sought  to  distract  his  mind.  Here  the  courtiers  ruined 
themselves  and  squandered  their  estates  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  attire.  Fashions  changed  from  hour  to  hour.  To- 
day the  brim  of  the  hat  extended  beyond  the  shoulders; 
to-morrow  the  cap  scarcely  covered  the  head.  Now  the 
mantle  reached  to  the  ankles,  now  to  the  loins.  One  day 
shoes  were  worn  ^  in  the  Greek  fashion,'  as  high  as  the  middle 
of  the  leg ;  another  day  they  were  *  in  the  fashion  of  Savoy, 
*  so  short  and  narrow  that  they  resembled  tubes.'  A  score 
of  dresses,  all  richly  embroidered  with  stores  of  laces, 
feathers,  and  ruffles,  were  required  by  anyone  who  wished  to 
make  a  decent  appearance  at  court.  At  Fontainebleau 
lists  for  tournaments  were  erected,  closed  with  barriers  and 
commanded  by  bowers,  in  which  sat  the  courtly  beauties. 
At  one  end  stood  an  enchanted  castle  held  by  six  adven- 
turous knights,  and  guarded  by  a  monstrous  giant  and  a 
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diminutive  dwarf.  Here  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
court  disported  themselves ;  now  dividing  into  Greeks  and 
Trojans;  now,  as  wandering  knights,  rescuing  fair  ladies 
from  the  enchanted  castle ;  now  dividing  into  companies  and 
fighting  against  each  other  under  chosen  leaders.  It  was 
from  Fontainebleau  that  Charles  and  his  mother  set  out  on 
their  lengthy  progress  through  the  south  of  France,  that 
fatal  journey  in  which,  as  Protestant  historians  assert,  the 
queen  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  plotted  to  exterminate  the 
Huguenots.  Tournaments  and  banquets  and  masquerades 
were  redoubled  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  By 
a  perpetual  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment  Catherine  vainly 
strove  to  lay  the  ghost  of  remorse,  which  her  action  had 
roused  in  the  unhappy,  lean,  demented,  red-haired  youth  to 
whom  life  had  become  a  grievous  burden. 

None  of  the  French  sovereigns  showed  a  deeper  love  for 
Fontainebleau  than  Henry  IV.,  and  with  none  are  more 
events  of  his  reign  associated.  His  monogram,  as  well  as 
his  shield,  quartering  the  lilies  of  France  with  the  girony  of 
eight  which  belongs  to  Navarre,  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
palace.  Sometimes  his  ^  H '  is  linked  with  the  ^  M '  of  his 
wife,  Marie  de  Medicis.  Here  and  there  the  *  S,'  traversed 
by  an  arrow,  which  was  the  punning  device  of  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^s,  commemorates,  like  the  crescents  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  the  ascendency  of  an  uncrowned  queen.  The 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  close  to  the  great  entrance  of  the 
palace,  was  his  work.  Upon  it  a  number  of  French  artists, 
among  whom  were  Germain  Pilon*  and  Jean  Dubois,  have 
employed  their  genius  under  the  direction  of  Freminet.  The 
origin  of  the  chapel  dates  from  1608,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  visited  Fontainebleau.  Observing  the  mean 
appearance  of  the  existing  chapel,  Don  Pedro  remarked  that 

*  God  was  more  poorly  lodged  than  the  king.*  Henry  was 
ready  with  his  retort.     *It  is  because,'  he  replied,   Hhe 

*  French  do  not  enshrine  their  God  as  do  the  Spaniards  only 

*  within  four  waUs.  They  lodge  BKm  also  in  their  hearts.' 
But  the  taunt  produced  its  effect,  and  the  chapel  was  its 
result.  Its  construction  is,  as  it  were,  a  translation  into 
stone  of  the  strong  reaction  against  Protestantism  which  the 
seventeenth  century  witnessed  in  France.  In  the  chapel 
have  been  celebrated  innumerable  royal  marriages  and  royal 

*  Pilon  is  said  to  have  executed  some  of  the  work  at  the  cbapel ; 
but,  if  the  date  now  most  commonly  assigned  for  his  death  (1590)  is 
correct,  this  is  impossible. 
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baptisms ;  but  more  interesting  than  these  were  the  masses 
of  St.  Hubert,  which  were  celebrated  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  the  patron  saint  of  the  chase  in  the  presence,  and  for  the 
safety  of, 

*  Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 

Hound  or  spaniel,  bracb  or  lym, 

Or  bobtail  tjke  or  trundle  tail.' 

There  every  year,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  that  of 
Nfapoleon  III.,  masses  were  said  ^  en  presence  des  ISvriers, 
^  braqnes,  bassets,  chiens  courants,  batteurs,  babillants,  et 
^  toute  la  populace  des  chiens,'  for  whose  preservation  from 
danger  prayer  was  made  to  Heaven. 

One  of  the  favourite  legends  of  the  forest  commemorates 
Henry's  passion  for  the  chasa  In  the  early  spring  of 
1599  the  king  was  hunting  in  the  part  of  the  forest  which 
lies  on  the  road  to  Moret,  and  near  him  were  riding  the 
princes  and  great  nobles  of  his  court.  Suddenly  the  whole 
company  heard  the  clang  of  horns,  the  cries  of  huntsmen, 
and  the  yapping  of  hounds,  coming,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
from  a  spot  at  least  half  a  league  distant.  The  next  moment 
the  noises  which  had  seemed  so  remote  sounded  in  their 
very  ears.  The  king  sent  the  Comte  de  Soissons  and  other 
persons  with  him  to  discover  what  the  sounds  meant.  Yet, 
though  they  heard  the  noises  all  around  them,  they  could 
not  see  whence  they  proceeded.  But  in  the  densest  part  of 
the  thicket  they  saw  a  tall  black  figure  of  very  hideous 
countenance,  who  raised  his  head  above  the  bushes,  and 
said,  *  M'entendez-vous? '  or  *  Qu'attendez-vous? '  or,  as  some 
maintained,  for  they  were  too  startled  to  be  certain  of  the 
words,  ^  Amendez-vous.'  And  the  next  moment  the  spectre 
vanished. 

The  courtiers  returned  and  told  the  king  what  they  had 
witnessed.  Then  he  sent  for  the  charcoal-burners,  the 
wood-cutters,  the  shepherds,  and  other  persons,  who  are  at 
all  times  and  seasons  in  the  forest,  and  inquired  of  them 
whether  they  had  ever  seen  any  such  spectre,  or  heard 
similar  sounds  of  huntsmen,  horns,  and  hounds.  And  they 
replied  that  very  often  a  tall  dark  man,  accoutred  as  a  hunts- 
man, appeared  to  them,  and  that  they  called  him  the 
*  Grand  Veneur.'  It  is  added  that  Sully,  while  sitting  in 
his  cabinet,  heard,  almost  at  his  windows,  the  noise  of  a 
hunting  party.  Believing  that  it  was  the  king  returning, 
he  hastened  to  meet  him.  But  he  found  no  one  there,  and 
afterwards  he  learned  that  the  king  was  at  that  moment 
three  leagues  away. 
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'  I  know/  adds  Dan,  *  that  many  authors  tell  stories  of  the  chase 
of  St.  Hubert,  which  they  say  that  they  hear  in  various  places.  Nor 
am  I  ignorant  of  what  is  told  of  the  *^  whipper/*  who  appeared  to 
Charles  IX.  in  the  Forest  of  Lyons,  and  who  left  the  marks  of  the 
lashes  of  his  whip  upon  a  number  of  persons.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that 
there  may  be  demons  who  wander  through  the  forest  as  well  as  through 
the  air.  But  I  also  know  very  well  that  as  to  this  "  Grand  Veneur," 
nothing  can  be  said  for  certain.' 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  this  warning  apparition  that,  as 
Easter  1599  approached,  Henry  IV.  followed  the  counsel  of 
his  confessor,  and  dismissed  Oabrielle  d'Estr^s  for  a  fort- 
night from  the  court  ?  Was  it  poison  which,  daring  this 
same  temporary  absence,  cut  short  her  career  at  the  table  of 
the  financier  Zamet?  A  mystery  hangs  over  the  fate  of 
Henry's  fascinating  mistress,  who,  as  even  Protestant 
historians  relate,  lived  in  the  court  without  making  a  single 
enemy. 

Henry  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  but,  like 
Francis  I.,  a  great  decorator  and  builder.  He  laid  out 
the  gardens  and  the  park,  forming  the  ^  Mail  Henri  Quatre,' 
and  adorning  the  centre  of  the  lake  with  its  island  temple. 
Many  of  the  structures  erected  in  his  reign  have  been 
altered  by  his  successors,  and  especially  by  Louis  XV. ; 
others  still  remain  intact.  The  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  as  well 
as  the  Galerie  de  Diane,  were  his  works.  In  the  former 
Monaldeschi  was  murdered  ;  in  the  latter,  built  at  the 
request  of  Qabrielle  d'Estrees,  the  library  is  now  arranged. 
Henry's  private  cabinet  still  remains,  at  the  door  of  which 
Biron  was  arrested.  The  *  Salle  de  Conseil '  is  now  the 
Mus^  Chinois ;  but  it  is  more  interesting  as  the  room  in 
which  was  held  the  famous  conference  between  Du  Plessis 
Mornay  and  the  Cardinal  Du  Perron.  The  detached  pavilion 
on  the  east  of  the  palace  was  built  by  him  for  Sully,  and, 
for  convenience  of  access,  it  communicated  with  the  main 
building  by  arcades.  The  open  dome,  under  which  the 
entrance  to  the  Cour  Ovale  passes,  was  erected  by  him  for 
the  open-air  baptism  of  his  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII. 

In  the  Salle  de  Conseil  at  Fontainebleau  on  Tuesday, 
May  4,  1599,  was  held  the  famous  conference,  in  which  the 
Pope  of  the  Protestants,  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  was  confronted 
with  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  afterwards  Cardinal  Du  Perron. 
In  his  book  on  the  Eucharist  *  Du  Plessis  Mornay  made  a 
variety  of  quotations  which  the  bishop  alleged  to  be  false. 

*  Traits  dc  Tlnstitution  de  Tfiucharistie. 
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The  conference  was  summoned  not  to  decide  points  of 
doctrine,  but  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  the  Protestant 
quotations.  In  the  centre  of  the  Salle  de  Conseil,  which  ran 
along  one  side  of  the  Cour  Ov^ale,  was  placed  a  porphyrj 
table.  There,  at  one  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  Council 
took  their  places.  The  king  sat  at  one  end,  haying  on  his 
right  the  Roman  Catholic  champion,  on  his  left  the  Pro- 
testant  leader.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  sat  the 
secretaries.  Behind,  and  on  either  side  of  the  king,  were 
princes,  great  ofiScers  of  State,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
nobles*  Among  the  commissioners  appointed  to  assist  the 
king  from  the  two  hostile  communions  was  Casaubon. 

The  assembly  took  their  places.  A  copy  of  Du  Plessis 
Mornay's  work,  printed  in  quarto  form  at  Bochelle  by  Hau- 
tin,  was  placed  before  the  king.  By  the  side  of  the  incrimi- 
nated book  was  set  a  list  of  sixty  passages  selected  firom  the 
600  impugned  by  Du  Perron.  The  inquiry  began  with  a 
further  choice  of  nineteen  passages  from  the  shorter  list,  and 
on  the  authenticity  of  these  the  question  turned.  Nine 
passages  only  had  been  examined,  and  in  the  case  of  all,  so 
say  the  Boman  Catholic  historians,  had  the  meaning  of  the 
quotations  been  falsified,  when  the  Protestant  leader  fell  ill. 
His  sickness,  said  his  enemies,  was  feigned.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  did  not  return  to  the  conference,  which  therefore 
was  broken  up.  The  defeat  of  their  champion  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Huguenot  cause,  and  many  persons  at  once 
abjured  Calvinism.  Thus,  rejoices  Dan,  ^As  it  had  pleased 
^  God  to  create  the  Hydra  of  heresy,  so  also  it  pleased  Him 
*  to  create  the  Hercules  for  its  destruction.' 

At  Fontainebleau  also  was  enacted  the  first  scene  in  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Marshal  de  Biron.  Biron,  who  was 
governor  of  Burgundy,  was  suspected  by  the  king  of  intrigu- 
ing with  Spain  and  Savoy.  His  designs  were  betrayed  by 
his  secretary,  Lafin,  who  placed  in  Henry's  hands  evidence 
which  proved  the  guilt  of  the  Marshal  Biron.  He  was 
therefore  summoned  by  Henry  to  Fontainebleau.  Biron 
arrived  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  1602.  He  reached  the 
palace  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  found  the  king  just  enter- 
ing the  garden.  Henry  received  him  graciously,  and 
embraced  him  with  much  kindness.  Then,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  he  walked  with  him  through  the  gardens,  pointing  out 
the  buildings  and  other  works  which  he  was  carrying  out. 
He  then  pressed  him  closely  to  tell  him  the  truth,  promising 
him  his  pardon.  But  Biron,  believing  in  the  fidelity  of 
Lafin,  who  had  in  fact  betrayed  him,  replied  that  he  had 
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nothing  to  confess,  and  he  refused  a  favoor  of  which  he  had 
no  need. 

After  a  long  conversation,  they  parted  for  dinner.  The 
meal  ended,  they  walked  in  the  Salle  de  la  Belle  Chemin^e, 
and,  as  they  looked  at  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  in 
full  armour,  which  forms  its  central  ornament,  Henry  asked 
the  marshal,  perhaps  with  the  purpose  of  sounding  him, 

*  What,  think  you,  would  the  King  of  Spain  say  if  he  saw 

*  me  like  thatP  *  Biron,  in  his  usual  brusque  manner,  and 
without  casting  about  for  graceful  compliments,  replied, 

*  Sire,  he  would  have  no  fear  of  you  at  all.*  The  king  was 
piqued  by  the  answer,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  his 
cabinet.  Presently  Biron  was  summoned  to  his  presence, 
and  again  urged  to  make  a  full  confession.  Again  he  re- 
fused, asserting  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess.  *  I  want,' 
said  the  king  to  Sully,  *  to  pardon  this  unfortunate  man ; 

*  but  I  am  afraid  if  I  do  so,  he  on  his  side  will  neither  for- 

*  give  me,  nor  my  son,  nor  the  State.*  Sully  then  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  marshal  to  make  a  full  confession.  But  he 
met  with  no  better  success.     ^I  have  nothing  to  tell  the 

*  king  or  you,*  was  Biron's  answer. 

In  the  afternoon  the  king  played  at  tennis,  with  the 
Comte  de  Soissons  for  his  partner,  against  the  Due  d'Eper- 
non  and  Biron.  The  marshal  made  a  brilliant  stroke,  which 
elicited  from  the  king  the  remark,  *  You  are  a  fine  player, 

*  marshal,  but    you  are  never  on  good  terms  with  your 

*  partner.*  And  the  onlookers,  interpreting  the  words  by 
subsequent  events,  found  in  them  a  sinister  meaning. 

After  the  set  was  finished  the  king  went  to  supper.  Once 
more,  through  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  he  endeavoured  to 
induce  Biron  to  confess,  but  the  latter  strongly  maintained 
his  innocence.  The  next  morning  the  king  summoned  him 
to  the  garden  and  asked  him,  *  Well,  Monsieur  de  Biron,  is 

*  there  no  possible  means  by  which  we  may  learn  something 

*  from  you  ?  *  Then  Biron  lost  his  temper,  breaking  out  into 
vehement  invectives  against  all  who  had  slandered  him  to 
the  king.  Henry  at  once  took  his  measures.  The  marshaVs 
friends  advised  him  to  escape.  The  Comtesse  de  Boussi 
sent  him  a  note,  saying,  ^  If  you  are  not  off  at  once,  in  two 

*  hours  you  will  be  arrested.*  While  playing  at  cards  with 
the  queen,  the  Comte  d*Auvergne  whispered  in  his  ear,  *  It 

*  is  not  well  for  us  to  be  here.*  Still,  however,  Biron  lin- 
gered. At  midnight,  as  he  was  leaving  the  king*8  apart- 
ment, he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Pavilion  des 
Armes  close  to  the  tennis  court.    The  next  evening  he  was 
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taken  by  boat  to  Paris  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille. 
There,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  led  bj  torchlight  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  prison  and  beheaded.  The  one  fiivoor 
which  Henry  granted  to  his  former  friend  was  to  spare  him 
a  pablic  execution  in  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve. 

Four  years  later  Fontaineblean  was  the  scene  of  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle.  The  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XIII.,  and  his  two  sisters  were  baptized  in  the  baptis- 
tery erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  gateway  entering  the 
Cour  Ovale.  The  whole  of  the  courtyard  was  covered  over 
with  an  awning.  All  the  grandees  of  the  realm  were  present, 
and  Pope  Paul  V.  was  represented  by  his  legate  as  one  of 
the  godfathers.  l?he  ceremony,  which  began  at  four,  ended 
at  six.  It  was  followed  by  illuminations,  and  banquetings 
continued  into  the  next  day.  Never  was  such  magnificence 
seen  before.  The  hilt  of  the  sword  of  the  Due  d'Epemon 
was  set  with  1,800  diamonds ;  the  dress  of  the  Marshal  de 
Bassompierre,  which  cost  600  crowns,  was  of  violet  cloth 
of  gold,  and  in  the  embroidery  there  was  employed  50  lbs. 
weight  of  pearls.  The  baptism  was  accompanied  also  by 
strange  portents  in  the  sky.  The  heavens  were  lit  up  by  a 
bright  light  which  passed  from  west  to  east ;  armies  of  men, 
some  on  fiery  cars,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  fought 
battles  in  mid-air ;  the  contest  was  furious,  and  multitudes 
seemed  to  be  slain.  The  strange  spectacle  was  interpreted 
by  astrologers  to  mean  that  the  young  dauphin  would 
receive  the  crown  of  Germany,  reconquer  Europe  from  the 
Turks,  and  overthrow  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  work  of  building 
and  decoration  continued  without  interruption.  The  mono- 
gram of  the  king  and  his  wife,  Anne  of  Austria,  as  well  as 
inscriptions  commemorating  the  victories  of  the  modem 
Hercules  over  the  Protestant  heresies,  attests  the  hand  of 
the  royal  builder.  He  completed  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  he  built  the  external  staircase  by  which  the  palace 
is  entered  on  the  western  side,  and  in  nearly  all  the  rooms 
and  galleries  some  traces  of  the  decorative  art  of  his  reign 
may  be  seen.  It  is  rather  the  art  than  the  history  of  the 
time  which  is  illustrated  in  the  palace. 

Few  events  of  the  reign  are  connected  with  Fontaineblean. 
But  it  was  here  that  the  peace  with  England  was  signed  in 
1629.  Hither,  also,  came  more  than  once,  borne  in  his  huge 
crimson  litter,  Bichelieu,  whose  clear-cut  Dantesque  features 
tell  their  tale  of  imperial  purpose  and  high  resolve,  and  from 
whose  pitiless  lips  so  often  issued  the  words  '  Pas  de  gr&ce,' 
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whicli  were  fatal  to  hundreds  besides  Marion  Delorine.  Nor, 
if  tradition  be  true,  was  Fontainebleau  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace  is  a  village  named  F^ricj,  renowned  for  the  blessed 
waters  of  St.  Osmane,  which  were  celebrated  for  their 
efficacy  among  childless  women.  In  1637  water  from  this 
fountain  was  conveyed  to  the  Louvre,  and,  nine  months 
later,  the  queen,  who  had  hitherto  proved  barren,  bore  a  son 
and  heir  to  the  throne. 

On  May  4, 1643,  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  his  father.  During 
his  childish  years  few  personal  associations  connect  him  with 
Fontainebleau.  The  historical  interest  of  the  palace  centres 
round  two  foreign  queens,  one  of  whom  was  an  exile  and  the 
other  had  voluntarily  abdicated  her  throne.  In  1647  the 
palace  offered  an  asylum  to  Queen  Henrietta  of  England, 
and,  nine  years  later,  received  Queen  Christine  of  Sweden. 
With  the  latter  guest  is  associated  the  tragedy  of  the  death 
of  Monaldeschi,  whose  sword  and  coat  of  mail  are  still 
preserved  in  the  palace.  The  story  of  his  murder  which  has 
been  most  generally  followed  is  that  told  in  the  *  Memoirs  * 
of  Madame  de  Motteville.  From  her  pen  the  story  has 
received  many  embellishments.  But  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  is  the  official  declaration  of  the  only  known  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  and  it  is  from  his  statement  that  the 
following  account  is  mainly  taken. 

In  1656,  Christine,  Queen  of  Sweden,  had  abdicated  hei 
throne,  and  passed  through  Paris  on  her  way  to  Italy.  She 
made  her  entry  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the  Due  de 
Guise,  who  represented  the  king,  and  was  received  at  the 
Louvre  with  every  sign  of  royal  friendship.  But  her  eccen- 
tricities, her  manners,  her  language,  her  oaths,  in  course  of 
time,  so  disgusted  her  hosts,  that,  in  the  following  year, 
when  she  announced  her  intention  of  revisiting  Paris,  she 
was  asked  to  halt  at  Fontainebleau.  There,  in  October, 
1657,  the  king  paid  her  a  state  visit,  returning  to  the  capital 
the  next  day. 

A  few  days  later,  on  November  10,  was  enacted  that 
ghastly  tragedy  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout 
civilised  Europe.  On  November  6,  the  queen  summoned  to 
her  presence  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Mathurins, 
Father  Lebel.  She  received  him  alone,  bound  him  over  to 
secresy,  and  consigned  to  his  care  a  sealed  packet  of  papers. 
The  following  Saturday,  on  November  10,  Lebel  was  again 
sent  for.  On  entering  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  the  door  was 
closely  shut  behind  Mm.    Halfway  down  the  gallery  stood 
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the  qaeeD,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  train,  and  three 
other  persons  with  drawn  swords.  Christine  asked  for  the 
packet  of  letters,  broke  the  seals,  showed  some  of  the  doca- 
ments  to  her  equerry,  and  asked  if  thej  were  his.  The 
equerry,  who  proved  to  be  the  Marquis  de  Monaldeschi,  in 
trembling  accents,  denied  that  he  had  written  them.  Th&j 
were,  in  fact,  copies  made  by  herself.  Christine  then 
showed  him  the  originals,  called  him  a  traitor,  and  bade  him 
acknowledge  his  hand.  Monaldeschi  then  confessed  the 
authorship  o£  the  letters,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  his 
knees,  implored  pardon,  casting  the  blame  upon  others,  and 
making  various  excuses  for  bis  conduct. 

Then  Monaldeschi  rose,  and  retired  with  the  queen,  first 
into  one  comer,  then  into  another,  of  the  gallery,  praying 
her  to  hear  his  explanations.  She  listened  with  a  totally 
unmoved  countenance,  sometimes  asking  a  question,  but 
never  betraying  the  slightest  sign  of  anger,  and  resting 
upon  a  round-handled  stick  of  black  ebony.  At  last,  turn- 
ing to  Lebel,  she  said :  ^  Father,  be  my  witness  that  I  am 
^  doing  nothing  in  haste,  and  that  I  allow  this  perfidious 
^  traitor  all  the  time,  and  more  than  all  the  time,  he  could 

*  have  expected,  to  justify  his  conduct.'  And,  in  the  hearing 
of  Lebel,  the  marquis  continued  his  pleadings.  At  the  end 
of  two  hours,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  she  again  turned 
to  the  priest,  and  said  in  a  raised,  but  calm  and  serious, 
voice :  ^  Father,  I  am  about  to  withdraw.    I  leave  this  man 

*  to  you.  Prepare  him  for  death,  and  take  care  of  his  soul.' 
At  these  words,  both  Lebel  and  the  marquis  threw  them- 
selves at  her  feet,  and  pleaded  for  mercy.  But  Christine, 
addressing  Lebel,  told  him  that  she  could  not  grant  him  the 
favour  which  he  asked.  She  had  confided  to  Monaldeschi 
all  her  secrets,  even  all  her  thoughts,  in  the  full  belief  that 
he  was  a  faithful  subject ;  she  had  heaped  upon  him  benefits, 
as  if  he  were  her  own  and  dearly  loved  brother ;  she  had 
condemned  many  a  man  to  the  wheel  for  less  ofiences  than 
this  traitor  had  committed,  and  she,  therefore,  adhered  to 
her  determination.     So  saying,  she  left  the  room. 

The  three  men  with  their  swords  drawn  then  came  close 
to  the  marquis  and  urged  him  to  confess,  while  Lebel,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  exhorted  him  to  ask  pardon  of  God. 
Monaldeschi  threw  himself  at  the  knees  of  the  priest,  and 
implored  him  to  intercede  with  the  queen.  So  piteous  and 
moving  were  his  entreaties,  that  Sentinelli,  the  leader  of  the 
three  executioners,  sought  the  presence  of  Christine,  and 
begged  her  to  spare  him.     He  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
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said,  ^  Marquis,  turn  your  thoughts  to  your  soul  and  to  God. 

*  You  must  die ! '  Then  Lebel  endeavoured  himself  to  divert 
the  queen  from  her  purpose.  He  found  the  blue-eyed, 
hawk-nosed  woman  as  calm  and  collected  as  if  she  had  given 
the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  order.  All  his  entreaties 
were  utterly  useless.  He  returned  into  the  gallery,  em- 
braced  the  marquis,  and  exhorted  him,  in  the  most  moving 
language  at  his  command,  to  trust  in  God's  mercy  and  pre- 
pare for  death.  At  these  words  Monaldeschi  uttered  two  or 
three  piercing  screams,  and  then,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  priest,  began  to  confess.  In  his  agitation 
the  confession  was  a  jumble  of  Latin,  French,  and  Itelian. 

Before  the  confession  was  completed,  the  royal  almoner 
looked  into  the  gallery.  Seeing  him,  Monaldeschi  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  absolution,  implored  his 
intercession.  Seizing  his  hands,  he  pleaded  so  earnestly 
that  the  almoner  left  the  room,  taking  with  him  the  chief 
executioner.  In  a  few  minutes  the  latter  returned  alone, 
and,  with  the  words  *  Marquis,  ask  God's  pardon !  without 

*  further  waste  of  time,  you  must  die,'  drove  him  back 
against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  With  his  sword, 
he  struck  the  victim  in  the  stomach.  Monaldeschi  grasped 
the  sword  with  his  hand,  and  the  other,  drawing  it  from  him, 
cut  off  two  of  his  fingers.  But  the  sword  was  bent,  showing 
that  Monaldeschi  wore,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  a  coat  of 
mail.  Then  one  or  other  of  the  armed  men  struck  him  a 
blow    in    the    face,   and   the    marquis,   crying    *  Father ! 

*  father ! '  sank  on  his  knees.  Lebel  drew  near ;  the  execu- 
tioners stood  back ;  and  Monaldeschi,  having  completed  his 
confession,  received  absolution.  The  moment  that  the  words 
were  said  he  received  a  violent  blow  over  the  head,  and  lay 
on  the  floor,  making  signs  to  the  executioners  to  cut  his 
throat.  They  struck  him  several  times  on  the  neck,  but  the 
coat  of  mail  intercepted  the  blows.  He  was  still  living, 
when  again  the  door  opened,  and  the  almoner  entered. 
Crawling  along  the  floor,  the  wounded  wretch  dragged  him- 
self to  the  feet  of  the  almoner,  and  from  him  again  received 
absolution.  This  given.  Sentinel li  drove  his  sword  through 
the  throat  of  Christine's  victim.  The  marquis  never  spoke 
again.  He  lingered  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  while 
Lebel  hung  over  him,  crying  *  Jesus  Maria '  and  other  words 
of  devotion.  For  many  years  the  spot  in  the  gallery  where 
he  breathed  his  last  was  marked  with  the  word  ^  Dieu,'  his 
last  articulate  utterance.  At  a  quarter  to  four  he  was  dead ; 
at  a  quarter  to  six  his  corpse  bad  been  removed  to  the  church 
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at  Avon,  where  a  tablet,  bearing  the  inscription  ^  gt  oi8T 
<  mokaldelxt/  still  marks  the  place  of  his  interment.  On 
the  Sunday  following  Christine  sent  a  sum  of  money  to 
Lebel  to  provide  masses  for  the  soul  of  her  late  serrani. 

The  murder  of  Monaldeschi  is  the  most  striking  scene 
which  connects  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Fontaineblean. 
Though  the  Grand  Monarque  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
palace,  and  though  it  was  here  that-,  in  1661,  he  proclaimed, 
with  festivities  of  extraordinary  splendour,  the  birth  of  his 
son,  yet  Versailles  and  Marly  were  his  favourite  residences, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  celebrated  the  victories  of  Cond^, 
Turenne,  Yauban,  and  Luxembourg.  The  structural  and 
decorative  changes  at  Fontainebleau  which  were  his  handi- 
work betray  the  character  of  the  king  and  of  his  age.  The 
canons  of  pure  taste,  the  laws  of  strict  harmony,  were  forced 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  absolute  despot.  A  profusion  of 
heavy  gilding  marks  the  pomp  and  emphasis  of  the 
Augustan  age  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  In  ingenious 
mythological  fictions  are  celebrated  the  splendours  of  its 
Caesar,  who  enters  Dunkirk  wearing  the  casque,  breastplate, 
and  cloak  of  a  Boman,  surmounted  by  the  wig  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles.  As  at  Versailles,  so  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
king  delighted  in  fountains,  and  the  groups  of  statues  in 
marble  or  bronze  which  adorn  ^  les  cascades '  were  the  work 
of  the  sculptors  of  the  period. 

It  vms  at  Fontainebleau  that  Louis  XIV.  was  first  smitten 
with  love  for  Louise  de  la  Valli^re.  Here,  in  1661,  the  year 
of  his  son's  birth,  the  twenty-four  *  violons  du  roi  *  struck  up 
the  overture  to  the  first  representation  of  one  of  Moli^re*s 
comedies,  in  which  the  author  himself  played  a  part.  Here, 
in  1690,  James  II.  of  England  found  a  refuge  in  the  palace 
which  had  sheltered  his  mother.  Here,  from  time  to  time, 
were  celebrated  the  brilliant  festivities  which  marked  the 
early  portion  of  the  king's  reign,  and  here,  in  gloom  and 
darkness,  the  sun  of  France  slowly  set.  Here,  under  the 
rule  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  piety  became  the  fashion ; 
here,  in  her  pavilion,  she  shivered  with  the  cold,  while  she 
consulted  Mouthier  on  new  dishes  to  tickle  the  jaded  palate 
of  Louis.  And  it  was  at  Fontainebleau  that  two  of  the  most 
momentous  events  of  the  king's  reign  took  place.  Within 
the  walls  of  the  palace  he  signed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1686,  and  in  1700  decided  to  accept  the  will  of 
Charles  II.,  which  left  the  throne  of  Spain  to  his  grandson, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Philip  V.  The  council  at 
which  this  last  important  step  was  taken  was  held  in  the 
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room  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  In  all  his  doubts  and 
difiSculties  the  king  bad  long  been  accustomed  to  consult 
the  woman  whom    he  nicknamed   *  La   Solidite '   or   *  La 

*  Baison.'     Such  deference  to  the  judgement  of  a  woman, 
even  if  she  had  been,  as  was  supposed,  the  legal  wife  of  the  ' 
sovereign,  was  extraordinary.    *  It  was  not  without  surprise,* 
says  St.  Simon,  *  that  France  saw  her  assume  a  public  part 

^  in  the  deliberation  of  aflFairs,  and  the  astonishment  was 

*  extreme   when    two    councils   met  in  her  apartments  to 

*  discuss  the  greatest  and  most  important  question  which 

*  had  ever  been  raised  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 

*  reign.*  It  was  on  the  instigation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
that  Louis  took  the  momentous  step  which  upset  the  balance 
of  power  and  plunged  Europe  into  war. 

In  September  1715  Louis  lay  dying.  For  months  past  his 
health  had  been  impaired,  though  he  resented  the  suggestion 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  he  should  eat  more  sparingly 
of  strawberries  and  peas,  and  abstain  from  highly  seasoned 
dishes.  His  death  was  received  by  a  depressed,  despairing 
people  with  every  demonstration  of  delight.  He  left  behind 
him  a  kingdom  drained  of  its  resources,  an  empty  treasury, 
a  heavy  burden  of  debt,  a  commerce  and  manufactures, 
which  were  once  flourishing,  almost  extinguished.  And 
among  the  enervated  aristocracy  who  thronged  to  an  idle, 
vicious,  hypocritical  court,  there  was  not  a  single  statesman 
who  was  capable  of  taking  the  helm  of  government.  In  the 
crowd  that  gathered  in'  the  faubourg  to  curse  the  conqueror, 
as  his  coffin  was  carried  by  bye-paths  and  unfrequented  roads 
to  St.  Denis,  might  be  seen  the  progenitors  of  that  mad- 
dened mob  who,  eighty  years  later,  violated  his  tomb,  and 
scattered  his  ashes  to  the  wind. 

Louis  XV.  has  left  behind  him  innumerable  traces,  both 
constructive  and  destructive,  of  his  reign  at  Fontainebleau. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  court  danced  its  giddy  dance  of 
death  in  the  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  Through- 
out the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Monarch  and  the  convention  of  the  States-General  the 
popular  indignation  was  steadily  increasing.  During  the 
dissipations  of  the  Regencj',  the  dull  decorum  of  the  early 
period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  unbridled  debauchery 
of  his  later  years,  the  movement  gathered  irresistible 
strength.  With  fatal  skill  the  king  carried  on  the  work  of 
destroying  the  grandeur  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the 
part  which  he  played  at  Fontainebleau  was  that  of  the 
destroyer  of  its  buildings.  His  hand  pulled  down  the  famous 
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Galerie  d*TJlysse,  in  which  Primaticcio  and  Niccol6  dell*  Ab- 
bate  had  painted  the  adventures  of  the  king  of  Itbaca« 
His  hand^  again,  demolished  the  Salle  de  la  Belle  Chemin^ 
to  make  room  for  the  theatre,  which  Madame  de  Pompadour 
raised  in  its  place,  and  which  was  burned  in  1 856.  Many 
existing  portions  of  the  palace  date  from  his  reign ;  but  their 
external  appearance  is  mean  and  ineffective.  Their  internal 
decoration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  exquisitely  graceful. 
The  royal  apartments,  for  instance,  are  beautiful  examples 
of  the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  the  ceilings  adorned  by  Boucher, 
the  panels  by  Van  Loo.  But  here,  again,  the  artistic  and 
the  political  history  of  the  time  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  ancien  regime  were  sapped  and 
weakened,  while  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  a  degenerate 
society  was  the  grace  and  elegance  of  its  manners.  And 
even  these  were  as  artificial  as  were  Boucher's  affected  grace, 
superficial  charm  of  colouring,  and  figures  drawn  not  from 
nature  but  from  imagination. 

It  was  at  Bambouillet  or  at  Clioisy  that  Louis  worked  his 
tapestry,  or  delved,  or  turned,  or  cooked,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  most  delicate  dishes  of  his  petite  soupers.  But  at  Pon- 
tainebleau,  each  in  their  turn,  the  four  sisters  of  the  house  of 
Nesle  reigned  as  niaitresaes  en  litre ;  here,  also,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  afterwards  Madame  du  Barry,  had  their 
apartments.  The  Queen,  Maria  Leczinska,  seven  years  older 
than  her  boy  bridegroom,  was  a  plain,  unintellectual,  narrow- 
minded  woman  of  exemplary  piety.  She  was  the  mother  of 
many  of  the  king's  children  ;  but  she  was  incapable  of  re- 
taining, if  she  ever  possessed,  his  affections.  Her  time  was 
spent  at  her  toilette,  or  at  her  prie-dieu,  or  at  the  lans- 
quenet table.  Play  ran  high  at  the  court,  and,  if  Voltaire  is 
to  be  trusted,  cheating  was  practised  in  the  apartments  both 
of  the  queen  and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Whilst  J.- J.  Rousseau 
fled  from  the  court,  Voltaire  solicited  its  favours.  One 
evening  when  he  was  in  waiting  as  a  gentleman  in  ordi- 
nary of  the  royal  chamber,  the  Marquise  de  Ch&telet  lost 
84,000  francs  at  lansquenet  in  the  queen's  salon.  Voltaire 
said  to  her  in  English,  '  You  are  playing  with  cheats.'  His 
remark  was  overheard,  and  he  judged  it  prudent  to  take 
refuge  at  Sceaux,  where  he  remained  for  several  months  in 
hiding. 

The  true  queen  of  Prance,  and  not  only  queen,  but  regent 
and  prime  minister,  was  Madame  de  Pompadour.  A 
brilliant  horsewoman,  Jeanne- Antoinette  Poisson  had  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king  by  her  equestrifui  skill  and 
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her  velvet  riding  habit  of  the  bright  blue  known  as  Vceil  du 
roi.  Once  installed  as  mistress,  she  completely  dominated 
the  king.  Her  fertile  fancy  and  ready  wit  suggested  amuse- 
ments for  his  jaded  appetite;  she  carefully  consulted  his 
gastronomic  tastes  in  company  with  her  famous  chefy 
Mouthier,  who  inherited  the  genius  of  his  father,  and 
boasted  of  his  descent  from  a  line  of  cooks.  Her  indcf- 
fatigable  industry  relieved  his  shoulders  from  all  the  burden 
of  State  business.  Her  supremacy  was  undisputed.  Her 
artistic  taste,  aided  by  the  graceful  fancy  of  Boucher,  is 
associated  with  every  detail  of  the  style  Louis  XV.  It  was 
at  her  request  that  the  manufactories  of  Gobelin  tapestry 
and  Sevres  china  were  placed  nnder  royal  patronage.  The 
choice  library  which  she  gathered  in  her  hotel,  afterwards  the 
Elys^e  Bourbon,  the  plates  which  she  engraved,  the  pieces 
which  she  modelled  in  Sevres,  the  rare  medals  and  master- 
pieces of  furniture  which  she  collected,  prove  that,  low-born 
though  she  was,  she  was  not  unfitted  to  direct  the  fashion 
of  art  and  of  dress. 

It  was  in  her  theatre  at  Fontainebleau  that,  in  1752,  was 
acted  *  Le  Devin  du  Village,'  a  new  opera  in  one  act,  of 
which,  says  the  ^  Gazette '  of  October  21,  the  ^  Sieur  Bousseau 
*  de  Geneve '  is  the  author.  Vast  sums  were  expended  on 
Madame  de  Pompadour's  theatre,  and,  to  make*room  for  it,  a 
masterpiece  of  sixteenth-century  art  was,  as  has  been  already 
said,  destroyed  by  the  king's  orders.  The  people,  dying  of 
hunger,  miserable,  and  desperate,  bitterly  complained,  ac- 
cording to  the  ^  Journal  d'Argenson,'  of  the  reckless  expen- 
diture. The  representation  of  *  Le  Devin  du  Village '  thus 
groups  in  effective  proximity  the  principal  elements  of  the 
impending  Revolution — the  growing  resentment  of  a  starv- 
ing people,  the  reckless  prodigality  of  the  court,  the  charm 
of  its  high-bred  society,  the  contempt  for  the  glories  of  the 
past,  and  the  man  who,  beyond  all  others,  translated  into  an 
eloquent  theory  the  callous  offences  of  an  aristocratic  clique, 
and  muttered  execrations  of  an  unprivileged  majority. 

In  Bousseau's  *  Confessions '  will  be  found  an  amusing 
description  of  the  scene.  With  all  his  affectation  of  the  ton 
romain,  Jean-Jacques  was  as  shamefaced  and  self-conscious 
as  an  awkward  schoolboy  in  the  presence  of  the  fashionable 
world.  With  untidy  dress,  unkempt  beard,  and  ill-combed 
perruque,  he  found  himself  placed  in  a  prominent  position 
in  the  centre  of  a  gorgeously  dressed  crowd,  and  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  box  in  which  were  seated  the  king  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour.    Many  of  the  men  were  clad  in 
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coats  of  that  shade  of  bine  which  had  come  to  be  known, 
not  as  Vaeil  du  roi,  but  as  bleu  Pompadour^  and  which  Voltaire 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  wear.  The  ladies  wore  the/c&ti* 
and  coiffures  a  la  Marquise ;  the  sword-knots  of  the  soldiers 
were  tied  in  the  rosette  a  la  Pompadour,  As  soon  as  the 
great  lights  were  lit,  Soussean  found  himself  among  the 
crowd  of  court  beauties — the  only  man  in  that  part  of  the 
theatre.  He  expected  to  be  treated  with  haughtj  coldness. 
On  the  contrary,  he  found  everyone  civil  and  attentive.  Ill 
at  ease,  he  made  speeches  to  himself.  As  to  his  beard,  it 
was  the  work  of  nature.  His  dress  was  simple,  but  not 
dirty.  If  he  was  thought  to  be  ridiculous  or  impertinent^ 
he  cared  nothing  for  undeserved  blame.  Thus  soliloquising, 
he  encouraged  himself  to  bear  with  intrepidity  the  curiosity 
with  which  he  was  regarded. 

His  opera  proved  a  complete  success.  The  ladies  all 
around  him  wept,  and  Rousseau  also  wept,  delighted  to  give 
pleasure  to  so  many  women,  who  were  *  beautiful  as  angels.* 
As  to  the  king,  the  music  was,  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  always  in  his  mouth.  He  never  ceased  singing,  in  a 
voice  which  was  more  out  of  tune  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom,  *J'ai  perdu  mon  serviteur.*  The  triumph  which 
his  opera  obtained  put  Bousseau  at  his  ease.  But  during 
the  night  all  his  fears  returned.  He  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  king,  and  there  was  a  talk  of  a  pension.  He  wished,  he 
says,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  tone  and  air  of 
severity  that  he  had  adopted,  to  show  himself  sensible  of  the 
honour  paid  him  by  the  king.  But  his  unreadiness  of 
speech  and  his  constitutional  timidity  convinced  him  that 
he  would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  for  word3.  Almost  before 
daybreak  he  pleaded  ill-healtb^  and  fled  from  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

The  Trianons  at  Versailles  are  more  closely  associated 
with  Marie  Antoinette  than  the  boudoirs  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  It  was  at  Versailles,  among  her  milkmaids  and 
shepherdesses,  that  she  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  cause 
of  *  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  *  by  abolishing  the 
tabourety  a  privilege  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  queen.  It  was  there  also  that  she  developed  her 
passion  for  gambling,  for  lavishing  extravagant  gifts  on  her 
favourites,  for  introducing  outrageous  fashions  and  head- 
dresses,  like  the  *  Ques-a-cos,'  •   or  mythological   edifices. 

♦  *  Ques-a-co  ?  '  is  the  Proven9al  for  *  Qu'est-ce  que  cela  ? '  The  word 
WSLB  used  satirically  by  Beaumarchais  in  one  of  his  memorials  addre^cd 
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But,  as  a  skilful  horsewoman,  she  delighted  in  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  in  the  graceful  refinement  of  the 
boudoir  at  the  palace  the  artistic  skill  of  the  age  is  well  dis- 
played. Upon  its  decoration  the  genius  of  Bousseau  and 
Barth^iemy  was  employed.  In  the  centre  of  the  parquet 
floor  appear,  from,  the  midst  of  a  sun,  the  letters  *M.A./ 
which  formed  the  monogram  of  the  ill-fated  queen.  Tra- 
dition attributes  the  ironwork  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
bedroom  to  the  blacksmith's  skill  of  Louis  XVI.  In  the 
adjoining  bedroom  her  bed  is  preserved,  hung  with  tapestry, 
designed  by  a  pupil  of  Boucher.  The  hangings  were  ordered 
at  Lyons,  and  they  were  still  unfinished  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  More  than  twenty  years  later  they  were 
presented  by  the  city  of  Lyons  to  Marie  Louise  on  her 
marriage  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 

None  of  the  French  palaces  exercised  bo  peculiar  a  fascina« 
tion  for  Napoleon  as  the  *Maison  des  Slides'  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  palace  was  refurnished  and  redecorated,  till  it  was  said 
that  the  wonders  of  Marly  would  have  paled  beside  the 
magnificence  of  the  imperial  residence.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  lodged  his  royal  prisoners,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  in 
1808,  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1812.  The  pope  had  already 
visited  Fontainebleau  as  an  honoured  guest.  In  September 
1804,  Napoleon  had  invited  the  pope  to  give  by  his  presence 
the  highest  religious  sanction  to  the  consecration  and  coro- 
nation of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  sovereign 
pontiff  was  met  at  the  Croix  de  St.  H^rem,  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  by  Napoleon,  on  horseback,  and  in  hunting  dress. 
Seated  on  the  right  of  the  consul,  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
Mamelukes,  the  representative  of  Catholic  Christendom 
entered  the  palace,  through  lines  of  troops,  and  amid  salvos 
of  artillery.  The  pope's  second  visit  was  made  under  very 
different  circumstances. 

Angry  discussions  and  disputes  subsequently  broke  out 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  which  ended  in 
Napoleon's  determination  to  confiscate  the  Roman  States. 
The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  occupied  by  the  French  troops 
in  1809,  and  the  pope  was  removed  from  Borne  to  Savona. 
There  he  remained  till  June  1812.  Suddenly  the  emperor, 
then  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the  expedition  against 
Bussia,  determined  to  remove  him  to  Fontainebleau.     So 

to  his  judges  in  the  Proems  Goezman.  It  was  seized  upon  by  the 
Parisian  wig-makers,  and  applied  to  a  head-dress  introduced  by  Marie 
Antoinette. 
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rapidly  was  the  removal  accomplished,  that  the  pope  arrived 
before  the  orders  for  his  reception.  Refused  admittance  at 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  he  was  lodged  till  the  evening  in  a 
house  opposite  the  Cour  des  Adieux,  now  the  famous  Hotel 
de  France.  The  house  was  then  occupied  by  a  dentist. 
Had  it  been  the  hotel,  presided  over  by  a  worthy  predecessor 
of  Monsieur  or  Madame  Duraaine,  Pius  VII.  would  probably 
have  preferred  to  remain  there  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
captivity.  In  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  in  the  apart- 
ments still  known  by  his  name,  the  pope  lived  for  nearly 
eighteen  months.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Russia, 
he  charged  the  Bishop  of  Nantes  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  the  pope  on  the  subject  of  the  Concordat.  In  January 
1813,  the  emperor  himself  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the 
apartments  of  the  pope.  Embracing  his  captive  with 
effusive  affection,  he  protested  his  filial  devotion.  The  pope, 
so  runs  the  legend,  replied  with  the  single  word,  *  Comedi- 
*  ante.'  Beside  himself  with  auger.  Napoleon  stormed  and 
threatened.  In  the  midst  of  the  outburst,  the  laconic  pope 
murmured  another  single  word,  *  Tragediante.'  A  second 
interview  proved  more  successful.  In  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  Marie  Louise,  and  the  whole  court,  the  pope 
signed  the  famous  Concordat  at  Fontainebleau  on  January  25, 
1813. 

But  another  year  elapsed  before  the  pope's  release.  His 
signature  of  the  Concordat  did,  indeed,  make  a  change  in 
his  position.  He  was  allowed  the  attendance  of  his  suite, 
and  twenty-seven  cardinals  were  lodged  in  the  palace  or  the 
town,  each  with  their  train  of  attendants,  and  each  dressed, 
according  as  they  had  upheld  or  annulled  the  marriage 
with  Josephine,  in  black  or  red.  Their  memory  yet  lingers 
in  the  culinary  art  of  preparing  *  les  haricots  du  Cardinal.'  It 
was  not  till  January  1814  that  the  pope  was  released  from  his 
captivity  at  Fontainebleau. 

It  was  at  Fontainebleau  that  Napoleon,  riding  with  a 
single  attendant  day  after  day  for  hours  together  through 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  planned  the  divorce  of  Jose- 
phine. Fontainebleau  had  been  the  scene  of  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  audacity  and  pride ;  it  was  the  spot  on  which  he 
had  meditated  his  most  callous  act  of  cruelty  and  ingratitude. 
By  a  fitting  retribution,  it  was  destined  to  be  also  the  stage 
on  which  was  enacted  bis  downfall. 

Among  the  suite  of  apartments  built  by  Louis  XV.,  on  the 
site  of  a  gallery  constructed  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  is  the  room  in  which  Napoleon  signed  his  abdica^ 
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tion  on  April  5,  1814.     *The  Allied  Powers  having  pro- 

*  claimed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  sole  obstacle 

*  to   the   re-establishment    of   the   peace   of   Europe,    the 

*  emperor,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he   abandons 

*  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs  all  claims  upon  the  thrones  of 

*  France  and  Italy,  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sacrifice, 

*  including  even  that  of  his  life,  which  he  is  not  prepared 

*  to  make  in  the  interest  of  France/  The  writing-table  on 
which  the  abdication  was  signed,  the  pen  with  which  he  wrote 
his  name,  are  preserved  in  the  room.  Adjoining  it  is  the  bed- 
room where,  on  the  night  of  April  12,  as  Baron  Fain*  relates, 
Napoleon  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  During  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  Napoleon  carried  about  with  him  a  quantity  of 
opium,  which  he  had  determined  to  take  sooner  than  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  this  night  of 
April  12  his  valet  heard  him  get  up  and,  looking  through  the 
balf-open  door,  saw  him  mix  something  in  a  glass  of  water, 
drink  it,  and  then  go  back  to  bed.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  seized  with  the  most  violent  pains.  Dr.  Tvan,  from 
whom  he  had  procured  the  poison,  lost  his  head  with  terror, 
rushed  out  into  the  courtyard,  leaped  on  a  horse  which  he 
found  tethered  at  the  gate,  and  dashed  into  the  forest. 
Meanwhile,  the  emperor  gradually  revived;  the  dose  was 
either  insufficient,  or  the  drug  had  lost  its  strength.  The 
next  morning  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  life,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  whatever  destiny  his  star  might  have  in 
store  for  him. 

On  April  20,  1814,  the  emperor  left  Fontainebleau  as  a 
banished  man.  At  12  o'clock  it  had  always  been  his  practice 
to  hold  a  review  of  the  troops  quartered  at  Fontainebleau. 
At  the  usual  hour  on  this  April  20  he  left  his  room  dressed 
in  his  uniform  as  a  colonel  of  Chasseurs.  With  rapid  step 
he  descended  the  staircase  of  the  great  courtyard,  and  on  the 
last  flight  paused  to  look  quickly  round  him.  General  Petit 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  receive  his  orders,  and  a 
circle  of  officers  was  formed,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
emperor.  He  raised  his  hand.  It  was  the  sign  that  he  was 
about  to  speak.  Every  man  was  silent,  and  in  the  deepest 
stillness  he  began  the  words,  *  Officers,  non-commissioned 

*  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Old  Guard,  I  come  to  bid  you 

*  farewell.'     Then,  having  finished  his  speech,  he  embraced 

*  Manuscrit  de  1813,  contenant  le  precis  dea  ^v^uements  de  cette 
ano^,  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  de  Tempereur  Napol^oo.  Paris,  1824-5. 
2  vols.  8vo. 
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General  Petit,  and,  coTcring  the  eagle  with  kisses,  he  seated 
himself  in  a  carriage,  and  drore  rapidl  j  away. 

With  the  farewell  of  Napoleon  I.  the  historical  charms  of 
Fontainebleau  come  to  an  end.  There  is  no  element  of 
poetry  in  the  flight  of  Charles  X.,  still  less  in  that  of  Lonis 
Philippe.  The  downfeU  of  Napoleon  HI.  is  too  recent  to  be 
inTested  with  the  glamonr  of  romance.  Bat  let  the  imagina* 
tion  wander  back  OTcr  the  centuries  of  French  history,  and 
what  a  wealth  of  associations  it  conjures  up,  what  dramatic 
scenes  it  re-enacts,  what  brilliant  throngs  of  famous  men  and 
women  it  recalls  to  life  ! 

As  the  shades  of  evening  fall  over  the  Cour  des  Adieur, 
and  the  wind  sighs  through  the  archways,  the  whole  space  is 
crowded  with  the  shadowy  figures  of  the  heroes  of  a  hundred 
fights,  while  they  strain  their  ears  to  catch  the  hurried 
broken  farewell  of  their  dethroned  and  exiled  emperor. 
Here  is  the  site  of  the  theatre  where  Jean-Jacques  sat 
abashed  by  the  presence  of  the  brilliant  society  to  which  his 
eloquent  theories  proved  so  deadly  a  foe.  In  this  salon 
Marshal  Saxe,  slumbering  heavily  on  the  prie-dieu,  wins  the 
heart  of  Maria  Leczinska  by  the  exemplary  length  of  his 
prayers  and  confession ;  in  that,  a  gay  crowd  meets  at  the 
table  where  Madame  de  Pompadour  dispenses  her  wit,  her 
wine,  and  her  smiles,  and  among  them  is  Voltaire,  clad  in 
the  blue  livery  of  the  reigning  favourite.  Here  is  the  room 
in  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  shivered,  and  knitted,  and 
read  her  books  of  devotion,  and  here  is  the  council  chamber 
where  her  answer  to  the  *Qu'en  pense  votre  Solidity?'  of 
Louis  XIV.  plunged  Europe  into  twelve  years  of  war.  At 
the  end  of  this  long  gallery,  the  wretched  Monaldeschi  im- 
plores for  mercy,  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  the  pitiless 
Christine  of  Sweden.  Through  this  courtyard,  borne  by 
twenty  liveried  bearers,  moves  tbehugeredlitter  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Here  is  the  garden,  in  which  Henry  IV.  walks 
with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Biron ;  here  is  the  gallery, 
with  its  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  where  the  marshal 
lost  by  a  clumsy  answer  his  best  hope  of  pardon ;  here  the 
doorway  at  which  he  was  arrested,  here  the  pavilion  to  which 
he  was  hurried,  and  which  he  only  left  for  the  Bastille  and 
the  block.  Through  this  chamber  rings  the  voice  of  Coligny 
as  he  demands  toleration  for  the  Protestants.  Here  the 
stout,  muddy-complexioned  Catherine  de  Medicis  walks  at 
nightfall,  asking  of  the  stars  the  time  when  vengeance 
and  power  shall  be  hers.  Here  is  the  doorway  through 
which  escapes  the  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  fleeing  from  the 
revenge  of  her  rival,  Dian  ^.     Here  is  the  chapel 
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in  which  the  fur-cloated  courtiers  of  St.  Louis  find  them- 
selves unwillingly  pledged  to  leave  France  and  join  in  the 
Crusades. 

And  on  all  these  scenes  the  architecture  of  the  palace  is 
an  eloquent  commentary.  It  is  like  the  music  which  accom- 
panies and  explains  the  words.  Each  change  in  style  and 
taste  illustrates  the  close  connexion  between  the  art  and  the 
mental  or  the  moral  character  of  the  age.  The  religious 
awe  of  the  middle  ages,  the  need  of  defence,  the  anarchy  of 
feudalism,  are  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Satumin,  and 
the  shape  of  the  Cour  Ovale.  The  graceful  paganism  of 
Francis  L,  twining  round  Gothic  forms,  which  have  not 
wholly  lost  their  meaning  or  their  strength,  marks  the 
transition  from  the  feudal  to  the  modern  world,  from  the 
ages  of  faith  to  the  classicism  of  the  Renaissance,  and,  by 
its  exaggeration,  often  betrays  the  sudden  passage  from 
simple  ignorance  to  excessive  refinement.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  harmony  between  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  which  reached  their  perfection  under  Henry  11., 
has  lost  its  freshness,  its  spontaneity,  its  simplicity,  its  eas3. 
The  object  of  artists  is  novelty ;  the  decorations  have  lost 
their  lightness,  the  details  are  vicious,  the  general  impres- 
sion is  laboured,  the  instinctive  perfection  of  taste  is  .ex- 
changed for  imitation.  Art,  like  every  other  department  of 
national  life,  has  lost  its  spirit  in  religious  and  civil  discord. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  art  has  travelled  yet  further 
from  its  classic  inspiration.  Still  more  marked  is  the  de- 
cadence under  the  Grand  Monarque.  Size,  profusion,  pomp, 
emphasis,  display,  characterise  the  gilding  and  the  stucco, 
in  which  the  achievements  are  celebrated  of  an  all-powerful 
monarch,  who  makes  the  laws  of  harmony  bow  to  his 
despotic  will,  and  whose  best  artistic  representative  is  Boule. 
Destruction  is  one  keynote  of  the  changes  made  by  Louis  XV.; 
where  his  hand  is  the  hand  of  the  builder  or  the  decorator, 
the  work  is  wanting  in  strength,  and  is  scarcely  more  con- 
spicuous for  its  grace  and  elegance  than  for  its  aftectation, 
its  whimsical  caprice,  its  unprincipled  regularity.  With 
the  Empire  stricter  canons  of  taste  and  beauty  are  restored, 
the  juster  principles  of  classic  art  are  revived,  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  with  the  loss  of 
its  national  inspiration.  And,  lastly,  the  revival  of  a  love  of 
antiquity,  the  reaction  against  the  violence  of  revolution, 
the  return  of  older  habits  of  thought,  are  displayed  in  the 
careful  restorations  of  the  Gothic  revival  which  was  in- 
augurated at  the  Restoration,  and  was  inspired  by  the 
Romantic  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Unseen  Foundations  of  Society :  an  Exa^ 
mination  of  the  Fallacies  and  Failures  of  Economic  Science 
due  to  Neglected  Elements.  Bj  the  Duke  op  Argyll, 
KG.,  K.T.     London :  1893. 

Tt  is  a  pleasure  to  read  anything  written  by  the  Duke  of 
ArgjU.  His  language  is  always  so  clear  and  frequently 
80  eloquent  that  it  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  easy  to  follow  his 
arguments.  But,  if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  anything  from 
the  Duke's  pen,  it  is  especially  refreshing  to  accompany  him 
in  his  examination  of  economic  fallacies.  We  become  at 
once  conscious  that  we  have  no  danger  of  meeting  in  his 
pages  either  the  mathematical  demonstrations  or  the  highly 
technical  terms  the  use  of  which  has  done  so  much  to  make 
political  economy  a  dismal  science.  For  the  Duke  not  merely 
sympathises  with  the  revolt  ^against  the  older  and  long- 
^  established  school  of  political  economy ; '  he  has  no  patience 
with  the  language  of  some  of  its  professors  and  with  the 
axioms  which  they  print  in  capital  letters.  The  mathemati- 
cal method,  he  writes  in  one  place,  *  excludes  every  element 
in  economic  facts  which  is  not  either  purely  quantitative  or 
at  least  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  quantitative  forms  of 
statement.  .  .  .  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
many  of  the  most  powerful  among  economic  causes  cannot 
be  numerically  expressed.'  He  adds,  in  another  passage, 
The  whole  science  is  infested  with  a  pestilent  vocabulary  of 
phrases.  They  are  a  parasitical  growth  upon  it,  confound- 
ing and  confusing  the  great  facts  and  the  great  conceptions 
which  are  really  vital,  and  which  for  the  most  part  have 
found  expression  in  the  only  vocabulary  which  is  worth  a 
jot — namely,  that  which  has  arisen  spontaneously  in  the 
ordinary  speech  of  men,  reflecting  and  embodying  their 
natural  perceptions.'  And,  again :  ^The  danger  is  so  great 
and  economic  science  has  been  so  infested  with  it,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  and  advertised  by  a  descriptive 
phrase.  The  "  Capital  Letter  Fallacy  **  is  a  formula  which 
expresses  it.' 

But  though  the  Duke  thus  forcibly  protests  against  the 
technical  phrases  which  modern  economists  unfortunately 
are  so  fond  of  using,  he  falls,  we  think,  into  another  kind  of 
error  from  which  most  economical  writers  are  free.  He  is 
too  apt  to  wander  into  digressions  which  interrupt  his  argu- 
ment and  which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  have  no 
real  place  in  an   examination  of  economic  £Edlacie8.    His 
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historical  chapters,  especially  those  which  deal  with  what  he 
calls  the  Plantation  centuries,  and  with  the  contrast  between 
the  feudalism  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  races,  might 
have  been  omitted  altogether  or,  at  any  rate,  compressed 
into  a  few  paragraphs.  His  thirteenth  chapter — ^an  elaborate 
reply  to  Mr.  Henry  George — seems  equally  unnecessary. 
We  readily  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  passages  in 
the  whole  book,  and  that  it  would  form,  if  it  were  published 
separately,  an  admirable  paper.  But  we  cannot  think  that 
it  has  any  right  to  a  place  in  the  present  work.  The  Duke 
seems  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  Mr.  George's  pro- 
posals ;  he  takes  them  too  seriously  ;  and  he  examines  them 
in  a  tone  and  with  a  temper  which  are  unusual  in  a  grave 
economical  treatise.  We  have  ourselves  no  sympathy  with 
Mr.  George's  suggestions ;  we  are  as  much  opposed  to  the 
confiscation  or  State  resumption  of  property  as  the  Duke 
himself.  But  we  are  not  prepared,  because  we  differ  from 
an  opponent,  to  endorse  the  view  that  *  the  world  has  never 

*  seen  such  a  preacher  of  unrighteousness,'  or  to  declare  that 
^  everything  in  America  is  on  a  gigantic  scale,  even  its  forms 

*  of  villainy,  and  the  villainy  advocated  by  Mr.  George  is  an 

*  illustration  of  this  as  striking  as  the  mammoth  caves  of 

*  Kentucky,  or  the  frauds  of  the  celebrated  "  Tammany  Ring  " 

*  in  New  York.'  Such  language  defeats  its  own  object.  We 
feel  as  we  hope  our  grandfathers  felt  when  they  saw  some 
wretched  criminal  publicly  flogged.  We  are  almost  tempted 
to  forget  the  crime  in  our  sympathy  with  the  victim. 

Mr.  George,  tpo,  is  deserving  of  some  thanks  because  we 
owe  to  his  doctrines  the  publication  of  the  present  work. 
We  might  have  never  obtained  the  Duke's  treatise  if  Mr. 
George  had  not  previously  given  us  his  own  views.  For, 
just  as  Tom  Paine  inspired  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Mackintosh, 

*  Progress  and  Poverty '  has  inspired  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Some  fourteen  years  ago  this  '  preacher  of  unrighteousness ' 
sent  the  Duke  a  courteous  letter  and  his  now  well-known 
book.  About  the  same  time  another  writer  sent  him  a 
treatise  devoted  to  the  proof  that  the  heliocentric  theory  of 
our  system  is  a  delusion  and  that  the  world  is  flat. 

'  Later  on  I  heard  of  both  these  authors  addressing  public  meetings 
with  great  success ;  and,  considering  that  all  obvious  appearances  and 
the  language  of  common  life  are  against  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
Copernicus,  it  was,  perhaps,  not  surprising  to  observe  that  the  popular 
audiences  which  listened  to  the  two  reformers  were  evidently  almost  as 
incompetent  to  detect  the  blunders  of  the  one  as  to  see  through  the 
logical  fallacies  of  the  other.    But  the  Califomian  philosopher  had  one 
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immense  advantage.  Nobody  has  any  personal  interest  in  belieTing 
that  the  world  is  Hat.  Bat  many  persons  may  have  an  interest — yctj 
personal,  indeed — in  believing  tliat  they  have  a  right  to  appropriate  a 
share  in  their  neighbour's  vineyard.' 

And  so,  when  the  Duke  found  that  Mr.  George's  teaching 
was  directed  *  to  prove  that  almost  all  the  evils  of  humanity 
^  are  to  be  traced  to  the  very  existence  of  landowners,  and 

*  that  by  divine  right  land  could  only  belong  to  everybody  in 

*  general  and  nobody  in  particular,'  he  not  unnatoi^y 
thought  of  his  own  great  estates,  his  own  numerous  tenantry, 
and  was  filled  with  indignation.  Like  the  young  man  in  the 
Gospels,  who  was  told  to  dispossess  himself  of  all  that  he 
had,  *  he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions.' 
St.  Matthew  does  not  tell  us  what  the  young  man  did  after 
receiving  such  unpalatable  advice ;  the  Duke  was  stimulated 
to  apply  his  vigorous  intellect  to  an  examination  of  the 
fallacies  of  the  economists  which  had  made  such  advice 
possible.  A  rich  man  himself,  he  naturally  approached  the 
subject  as  a  man  of  wealth ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  work 
which  might  receive  as  its  second  title  *  The  Fallacies  and 

*  Failures  of   Economic  Science  from  the  Standpoint  of  a 

*  Great  Landlord.* 

Yet  we  doubt  whether  the  Duke's  labours  will  have  the 
exact  result  which  he  anticipates  from  them.  The  human  in- 
tellect is  so  perverse  that  it  is  apt,  in  reading  any  impassioned 
plea,  to  think  over  the  possible  answers  to  it.  Its  disposition 
to  do  so  is  increased  when  the  advocate  holds  a  brief  for  his 
own  order.  All  the  conservative  instincts  of  our  nature  are 
aroused  when  we  read  Mr.  George's  proposals  for  the  State 
resumption  of  private  property.  But  an  exactly  contrary 
impression  is  produced  when  we  find  a  great  landowner 
emphasising  all  the  rights  of  landlords.  \Ve  begin  imme- 
diately thinking  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
George  almost  made  us  Conservative;  the  Duke  recalls  us  to 
our  old  faith. 

For— according  to  the  Duke — the  first  of  the  unseen 
foundations  of  society  is  the  right  of  possession,  and  his 
whole  book  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  this  doctrine.  The 
older  economists,  the  Duke  thinks,  have  laid  too  little  stress 
on  the  idea  of  possession.  Adam  Smith  rather  vaguely 
defines  wealth  as  *  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  amuse- 

*  ments  of  life ; '  and  CliflFe  Leslie  more   neatly  says   that 
wealth,  in  the  teaching  of  the  older  economists,  comprised 

*  all  things  which  are  objects  of  human  desire,  limited  in 
'  supply  and  valuable  in  exchange.'    Thus  the  idea  of 
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'possession  has  been  constantly,  and  even  habitually,  omitted  by 
orthodox  political  economists  in  their  definitions  of  wealth.  It  has 
been  omitted,  too,  not  less  conspicuously  by  the  rebels  and  reformers, 
I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  concept  of  possession  has  been  in- 
tentionally or  effectively  excluded.  It  could  not  possibly  be  excluded 
if  it  be  indeed  essential.  But  it  has  been  a  neglected  element.  It 
has  been  forgotten  as  an  object  of  separate  recognition.  .  .  .  Objectors 
will  be  apt  to  deny  that  anybody  has  ever  thought  of  calling  anything 
wealth  unless  it  were  possessed.  The  answer  is  that  nobody  has  ever 
dune  so  consciously.  But  what  has  been  done,  and  often,  is  to  forget 
that  valuable  things,  and  the  possession  of  them,  form  a  composite 
conception,  and  that  these  two  parts  of  the  aggregate  conception  can 
be  separated  in  fact,  and,  still  more  easily,  in  thought.  It  makes  an 
immense  difference  in  economic  science  if,  in  seeking  the  origin  of 
wealth,  we  are  compelled  to  begin  with  and  to  think  of  the  origin  of 
possession.  It  adds  the  whole  wide  fields  of  History,  embracing  at 
least  the  elements  of  Religion,  of  Ethics,  and  of  Law  to  the  older 
[?  other]  provinces  of  our  inquiry.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  enlarged 
area — this  great  accession  of  territory — that  it  becomes  no  longer  a 
"  dismal  science,"  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  teeming  with  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  various,  and  th^  very  highest  interests  of  mankind.' 

The  Duke,  then,  proposes  to  define  wealth  as  *  the  possession, 

*  in  comparative  abundance,  of  things  which  are  objects  of 

*  human  desire,  not  obtainable  without  some  sacrifice  or  some 

*  exertion,  and  which  are  accessible  to  men  able,  as  well  as 

*  anxious,  to  acquire  them.'  He  leaves  us  in  some  little 
doubt  how  far  he  is  disposed  to  include  a  man's  faculties  in 
the  term  *  things.'     In  one  place  he  writes  : — 

*  We  do  not  usually  speak  of  mental  faculties  by  themselves  as 
constituting  wealth.  .  .  .  We  should  never  call  a  great  artist,  even 
with  the  most  splendid  gifts  and  powers,  a  wealthy  man,  if  he  was 
determined  to  paint,  and  to  sell,  only  one  picture  in  the  year,  so  as  to 
live  in  competence,  but  in  no  abundance.  And  yet  we  may,  and  we 
do,  constantly  speak  of  mental  faculties  as  "  things,**  although  not  the 
kind  of  things  which  we  think  of  as  wealth.* 

Butj  in  another  place,  he  adds : — 

'  The  first  of  all  possessions  consists  in  men's  own  personal  faculties, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  and  those  men  who  possess  muscul.ir 
strength  directed  by  skill  are  the  holders  of  a  thing  lettable  on  hire, 
of  which  all  other  men  must,  in  one  way  or  another,  desire  to  secure 
the  benefit.' 

While  he  illustrates  the  doctrine  irf  a  third  place  by  the 
example  of  the  great  inventors : — 

'  It  cannot  bo  too  much  remembered  that  the  single  brain  of  James 
Watt  was,  and  still  is,  the  biggest  wage  fund  that  has  ever  arisen  in  the 
world.  ...  It  gave  birth  to  new  desires.     It  called  into  action  new 
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incitements  to  exertion.  It  opened  a  thousand  new  opportunities  of 
enterprise.  Above  all,  it  gave  birth  to  new  conceptions  of  possible 
attainment.' 

And  again : — 

*  The  one  brain,  or  the  few  brains,  which,  in  an  engineer's  office  in 
Westminster,  conceived  the  desii^n  and  calcuhited  all  the  details  of  the 
Forth  Bridge,  constituted  in  themselves  an  enormous  wages  fund,  not 
only  in  the  millions  of  money  which  that  great  structure  cost,  but  in 
the  example  it  set  of  overcoming  by  brain  labour,  and  by  the  savings 
of  brain  labour,  which  is  capital,  the  most  formidable  physical  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  human  enterprise.' 

Wealth,  then,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  apparentlj 
includes  not  merely  the  material  things  which  a  man  enjoys, 
but  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed.  And  this 
enlarged  definition  helps  to  illustrate  another  portion  of  Uis 
argument.     For  as,  so  far  as  capacity  is  concerned,  there  is 

*  a  variety   of    endowment    ranging    from  almost   animal 

*  stupidity  up  to  the  highest  genius/  so,  in  material  things, 

*  dispossession  has  almost  always  been  the  inseparable  cor- 

*  relative  of  possession,'  and  rich  and  poor  have  co-existed 
in  every  community.  Nor  is  it  any  argument  against  pro- 
perty to  say  that  it  had  its  origin  in  conquest.      For  war  is 

*  the  field  on  which  possession,  the  right  of  exclusive  use 

*  over  some  particular  portion  of  the  earth,  has  been  won,  or 

*  on  which  it  has  been  successfully  defended.*  The  saying 
of  the  Psalmist,  *  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ; 

*  Thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it,'  is  appli- 
cable to  every  civilised  nation  on  the  earth.  All  of  them 
occupy  lands  from  which  inferior  races  have  been  driven 
out,  and  the  Duke  declares  that — 

*  We  shall  never  grasp  or  estimate  to  the  full  the  depth  and  sweep 
o£  the  universal  law  which  has  made  all  wealth,  because  all  possession, 
absolutely  depend  upon  the  combination  of  mental  and  physical  qualities 
which  give  superiority  in  war,  unless  we  look  in  the  face  the  fact  that 
the  mere  prior  occupation  oE  a  country  has  never  been  respected  when 
it  was  found  in  the  hands  of  tribes  incapable  of  defending  their  posses- 
sion of  it.' 

In  such  passages  as  these  the  Duke  is  evidently  thinking 
of  the  possession  of  real  property.  But  in  other  parts  of 
his  book  he  has  laboured  to  break  down  the  distinction 
which  some  economists  have  drawn  between  land  and  other 
commodities : — 

*  The  distinction,  and  even  contrast,  which  h  often  drawn  by 
economic  writers  between  wealth,  or  certain  sources  of  wealth,  which  are 
due  to  what  they  call  "labour,"  and  other  such  sources  which  are  what 
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they  call  "  the  free  gifts  of  nature,"  is  a  distinction  or  a  contrast  which 
is  purely  artificial  and  deceptive.  Our  own  organism  is  the  only  free 
gift  we  have.  There  are  no  free  gifts  to  us  in  external  nature,  not  even 
the  air  we  breathe.  .  .  .  What  are  called  free  gifts  are  no  more  than 
possibilities.  .  .  .  Natural  agencies — the  powers  and  properties  of  ex- 
ternal matter— do  indeed  exist  independently  of  us ;  but  our  posses- 
sion and  use  of  them  does  not.  These  depend  upon  ourselves,  on  our 
opportunities,  and  the  use  we  make  of  them.  Not  only  can  these 
natural  agencies  be  made  the  objects  of  possession,  but  they  must  be 
made  such  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  use  at  all.  This  is  especially,  and 
above  all  things,  true  of  those  natural  agencies  which  consist  in  the 
properties  of  the  soil.  None  of  these  agencies  can  be  of  any  value  to 
man  unless,  or  until,  the  great  source  of  them  can  be  possessed  by 
some  individual,  or  by  some  group  of  indiFiduals,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others  who  would  seek  to  wrest  that  possession  from  them.  .  .  . 
The  result,  as  r^ards  economic  science,  is  that  the  one  element  in  the 
definition  of  wealth  which  has  been  most  neglected,  turns  out,  on  close 
analysis,  to  be  the  most  vital  of  all ;  whilst  also  that  item  among  the 
sources  of  wealth,  which  has  been  talked  of  as  the  free  gift  of  nature, 
turns  out  to  be  the  one  gift  which  has  been  less  free  than  any  other ; 
insomuch  as  that  the  highest  energies  of  our  race  have  always  been 
needed  to  secure,  and  are  now  apparently  as  much  as  ever  needed  to 
defend,  it' 

In  our  own  country,  at  any  rate,  the  landlord  rarely  uses 
his  land  himself.  He  temporarily  assigns  the  exclusive 
right  which  he  enjoys  to  a  tenant.  Originally  the  owner, 
in  return  for  the  rent  which  he  received  from  the  occupier, 
conveyed  the  whole  right  o.f  exclusive  use  ;  while  the  tenant, 
in  return  for  his  payment,  was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  land- 
lord to  defend  him  *  at  all  hands  and  against  all  mortals.* 
The  obligations,  according  to  the  Duke  were,  therefore, 
mutual,  and  both  parties  to  the  bargain  derived  advantage 
from  the  arrangement.  But  this  view  of  the  matter  hardly 
consists  with  the  theory  of  rent,  which  Bicardo  originally  pro- 
pounded, and  which,  with  certain  qualifications,  later  econo- 
mists have  accepted.  The  Duke,  therefore,  is  led  to  examine 
in  some  detail  what  he  calls  the  Bicardian  theory  of  rent, 
and  he  holds  that,   if  possession  has  been   *  a  neglected 

*  element  *  in  the  deBnition  of  wealth,  the  economist's  theory 
of  rent  is  a  fallacy. 

According  to  Bicardo,  the  rent  which  any  land  will  yield 
is  the  excess  of  its  produce  beyond  what  would  be  returned 
to  the  same  capital  if  employed  on  the  worst  land  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  was  the  logical  consequence  of  this  definition  that 
the  worst  land  could  pay  no  rent ;  and  Stuart  Mill  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  *  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that, 

*  80  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a  country  which  is  fit  for 
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'  caltiyation  is  not  cultivated,  the  worst  land  in  actaal  cnltiva- 

*  tion  (in  point  of  fertility  and  situation  together)  pays  no 

*  rent.*  We  do  not  enter  into  the  criticisms  of  later  writers 
on  this  theory  because — whatever  modifications  they  may 
have  introduced  into  it — they  have  all  accepted  it  as  an 
abstract  truth.  The  Duke — so  far  as  we  know — is  the  first 
author  who  has  assailed  it  on  principle.  Kent  with  him  is 
the  sum  paid  for  the  hire  either  of  land  or  any  other  com- 
modity. To  assume,  therefore,  that  any  land  can  pay  no 
rent  is  to  assume  that  its  owner  would  pajrt  with  its  exclusive 
use  without  any  compensating  return : — 

'  It  is  not  true  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  owner  of  the  poorest 
land  is  to  allow  it  to  be  cultivated  for  no  rent  at  alL  He  has  another 
alternative,  which  is  the  very  simple  and  familiar  one  of  applying  his 
land  to  some  kind  of  cultivation  which  is  cheaper  and  better  adapted 
to  its  powers.  It  may  be  driven  out  of  the  letting  market  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  wheat,  and  yet  be  well  within  that  market  as  a  producer  of 
oats,  or  of  potatoes,  or  of  grass.  And  this  is  what  actually  happens. 
Land  is  never  totally  abandoned.  The  hire  of  it  is  lowered  when  it 
meets  with  lower  values  of  produce  or  with  increased  costs  of  cul- 
tivation.* 

But  the  Duke  does  not  leave  the  matter  at  this  point.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  worst  land  in  cultivation  pays  no  rent,  it 
follows  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  produce.  For,  as  the  demand  for  such 
produce  increases,  more  and  more  land  will  be  taken  into 
cultivation,  and  the  price  will  necessarily  be  raised  so  as  to 
afford  the  farmer  a  profit  on  the  worst  land  on  which  his 
produce  is  obtained ;  or,  as  Bicardo  himself  put  it : — 

*  The  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  whether  they  be  manu- 
factured, or  the  produce  of  mines,  or  the  produce  of  land,  is  always 
regulated,  not  by  the  less  quantity  of  labour  that  will  suffice  for  their 
production  under  circumstances  highly  favourable  and  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  peculiar  facilities  of  production,  but  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  labour  necessarily  bestowed  on  their  production  by 
those  who  have  no  such  facilities,  by  those  who  continue  to  produce 
them  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.' 

This  sentence,  the  Duke  rightly  says,   expresses    *the 

*  thought    that    the  value  of    all    commodities   whatever, 

*  whether  for  sale  or  hire,  is  regulated   by  the  price  at 

*  which  it  [?  they]   can  be  produced  and   sold  at  the  very 

*  lowest  profit  which  will  induce  men  to  produce  it  [?  them] 

*  at  all.'  It  indicates  that  the  Bicardian  theory  of  rent,  if 
true  at  all,  is  a  doctrine   '  of  uuiversal  application,  and  no 
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*  more  true  of  the  rent  of  land  tliau  of  value  in  any  other 

*  shape  or  form.' 

And  so  far  from  the  doctrine  being  true,  the  Duke  re- 
gards it  as  *  one  of  the  monstrosities  of  pretended  science/ 
the  exact  converse  of  the  truth : — 

*  We  all  know,  and  many  of  us  must  have  suffered  from  the  fact, 
that  the  opening  of  some  cheaper  and  easier  method  of  production  so 
lowers  the  exchangeable  value  or  price  of  some  given  commodity  in 
which  we  deal,  that  those  who  may  have  before  derived  a  large  profit 
from  its  production  can  only  thenceforward  continue  to  produce  it  at 
a  profit  comparatively  low.  In  all  such  cases,  and  they  are  numberless 
in  commercial  life,  the  exchangeable  value  of  every  article  or  com- 
modity is  always  seen  to  be  regulated  by  the  best  and  cheapest,  and 
not  by  the  worst,  or  dearest,  mechanism  of  production.' 

And  he  illustrates  his  argument  with  an  instance  derived 
from  his  own  experience.  Some  years  ago,  he  discovered 
some  iron  ore,  rich  in  nickel,  near  his  own  residence.  At 
that  time  pure  metallic  nickel  was  selling  at  Qs.  the  pound, 
and,  as* his  ore  contained  10  per  cent,  of  nickel,  it  yielded 
224  pounds  of  nickel— worth  891, — to  the  ton.  This  price 
would,  of  course,  be  the  value  of  the  ore  to  the  refiner ;  but 
the  Duke  himself  was  actually  able  to  sell  it  at  30 {.  a  ton. 
In  the  first  instance,  *  the  vein  cropped  out  at  the  surface, 
'and  the  ore  could  be  extracted  with  little  labour;'  the 
mine,  therefore,  was  *  highly  profitable.'  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  mineral  inci'eased; 
but  the  mine  still  continued  to  yield  a  profit. 

'  But  soon  another  and  a  more  cheaply  workable  machine  came  into 
play.  Another  mine  was  discovered  in  Norway  .  .  .  the  price  of 
metallic  nickel  began  to  be  "regulated"  by  the  opening  of  this 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  supply.  It  fell  below  Ss.  per  lb.  .  Still 
the  price  of  nickd  continued  to  be  sufliciently  high  to  yield  some 
profit  on  the  cost  of  output  to  me.  ...  I  continued  to  work  the  mine, 
and  did  so  until  a  repetition  of  the  same  causes  so  "  regulated "  tho 
price  of  nickel  and  of  my  ore  as  to  destroy  the  profit  of  the  mine  alto- 
gether. Still  cheaper  and  still  more  abundant  nickel-producing 
machines  were  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  produce  of  those  cheaper 
machiaes  "  regulated  "  the  only  price  which  I  could  get  for  the  produce 
of  my  poorer  machine,  until,  at  a  certain  point  of  this  **  regulating " 
proce^  my  mine  was  "  regulated  "  out  of  its  existence  altogether.* 

This  example  neatly  expresses  the  objection  which  the 
Duke  entertains  to  Ricardo's  theory.  Bicardo  contends 
that  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  its 
production  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions  which 
can  induce  men  to  produce  it  at  all.      While  the  Duke 
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replies  that  experience  sliows  that  prices  are  constantlj 
controlled  by  the  invention  of  superior  machines,  which 
enable  production  to  be  eflfected  at  lower  and  lower  cost. 
Bicardo's  false  cx)nclusions  were,  the  Duke  thinks,  partly 
due  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived.     He  wrote  his 

*  Principles'  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
war,  at  a  period  when  prices  had  collapsed.  He  was  im- 
mersed in  the  great  debate  on  the  *  policy  which  aimed  at 

*  keepiug  up  the  price  of  com  to  80^.  the  quarter,  by  pro- 

*  hibiting  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  so  long  as  home-grown 

*  produce  kept  below  that  figure.*  But  he  was  himself 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  cheap  food. 

'  He  thought  and  be  argued  that  cheap  food  would  necessarily  make 
labour  cheap  also.  He  lajs  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  ^*  profits  are  at 
all  times  raised  as  wages  fall,  and  lowered  as  wages  rise."  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  crude  and  rude  thnn  the  form  in  which  he  avows 
this  doctrine.  **  There  is  no  other  way,"  he  sajs,  "  of  keeping  profits 
up  but  by  keeping  wages  down.'*  Then  he  lays  it  down  with  equsi 
emphasis  that  low  prices  of  food  must  always  pnxluce  low  wages.  .  .  • 
[His]  fallacies  were  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he  had  adopted  a 
wholly  false  theory  of  value — namely,  this  :  tliat  the  value  of  every- 
thing depends  absolutely  and  alone  on  the  quantity  of  labour  requisite 
for  its  production.  This  was  his  master  fallacy.  Through  an  intimate 
weaving  and  knotting  of  its  logical  consequences  he  persuaded  himself 
that  corn  can  only  be  raised  in  price  because  of  additional  labour 
becoming  necessary  to  produce  it.  Thus  the  very  eflfort  of  farmers  and 
owners  to  increase  supply  became  in  his  eyes  an  effort  tending  of 
necessity  to  keep  prices  up.  .  .  .  And  so  frc>m  all  this  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  interest  of  the  landowner  is  always  opposed  to  that  of 
the  consumer  and  manufacturer,  because  their  profits  must  always  tend 
to  be  absorbed  by  higher  wages  following  on  higher  prices  of  com,  and 
by  higher  rents  always  rising  in  proportion  to  a  more  costly  and  more 
difficult  production.' 

To  this  web  of  *  absolute  nonsense '  the  Duke  opposes  his 
own  view.  Bent,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  judgment,  is 
dependent  not  on  the  cost  of  cultivating  the  worst  land,  but 
on  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  best  land.  Values, 
similarly,  are  controlled  by  the  introduction  of  better 
machinery,  and  do  not  rise  to  the  level  required  to  sustain 
the  worst  machinery  in  use ;  and  wages  are  not  dependent 
only,  or  even  in  the  main,  on  the  bare  cost  of  the  labourer's 
subsistence.    The  true  theory  of  wages 

*  represents  those  wages  as  dependent  entirely  on  demand,  and  it  traces 
that  demand  up  to  every  circunntance  which  can  raise  the  condition, 
multiply  the  desires,  stimulate  the  inventive  faculties,  and  give  confidence 
to  the  enterprise  and  speculative  instincts,  of  individual  men  in  all 
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classes  of  society.  All  these  things — ^far  too  large  and  multiform  to  be 
adequately  expressed  in  any  mere  list  of  word8---constitute  the  true 
**  Wages  Fund."  They  are,  as  it  were,  a  store  of  potential  energy,  not 
inBnite  indeed,  but  indefinitely  vast  and  fruitful,  on  which  increasing 
drafts  can  be  made  by  the  advancing  knowledge  and  the  more  instructed 
conscience  of  mankind.' 

The  yision  whicb  the  Duke  thus  affords  us  is  undoubtedly 
attntotiye.  Id  place  of  the  *  cruel  Bioardian  dogma^'  which 
taught  as  that  there  was  no  way  of  securing  good  profits 
except  by  keeping  down  wages,  and  that  the  interests  of 
the  landlord,  the  capitalist,  and  the  workman,  were  all 
opposed,  we  are  introduced  to  a  Utopia,  where  co-operation 
among  all  classes  becomes  wise,  because  the  interests  of  all 
are  identical.  In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  to  which 
the  Duke  takes  us,  ^  economic  science  teaches  as  an  abso- 
lute truth  that  everybody  is  profoundly  affected  for  the 
*  better  by  the  prosperity  of  everybody  else.'  And,  as  the 
logical  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  the  Duke  proposes  to 
get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  the  old  formula,  which  made  land, 
labour,  and  capital  the  three  great  sources  of  wealth,  and  to 
substitute  ^  three  great,'  but,  we  confess,  rather  vague  con- 
ceptions,  *  mind,  matter,  and  opportunity.' 

*  In  this  enumeration  mind  stands  for  all  the  desires  as  well  as  for  all 
the  energies  of  man.  It  stands  for  all  his  moral,  as  well  as  his  intel- 
lectual, Acuities  in  all  their  relations  to  the  external  world.  Matter 
stands  for  all  the  natural  agencies  which  are  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
the  constitution  of  the  world  we  live  in,  none  of  them  being  what 
theorists  call  '^  free  gifts  of  nature,'*  but  all  of  them  to  be  made  subjects 
of  possession  only  at  the  cost  of  knowledge  and  of  effort.  Opportunity 
stands  for  all  those  means  and  ways  of  access  to  the  use  of  those  natural 
agencies  many  of  which  are  settled  for  us  by  implanted  instincts,  but 
many  of  which  also  are  dependent  on  our  own  action  and  on  our  own 
understanding  of  eternal  laws.' 

We  have  so  far  endeavoured  to  state  some  of  the  Duke's 
more  important  conclusions,  and  to  give  them,  as  far  as  we 
could,  in  his  own  language ;  and,  if  we  have  failed  in  any 
respect  to  do  full  justice  to  his  arguments,  we  can  assure 
him  that  our  failure  is  due  to  no  wish  to  suppress  anything 
that  is  material,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  in  a  few 
paragraphs  a  succinct  account  of  doctrines  elaborated  in  five 
hundred  closely  printed  pages ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  our 
readers  may  do  the  Duke  the  justice  of  turning  from  our 
own  summary  to  his  own  detailed  work.  We  must  now, 
however,  discharge  the  more  difficult  and  less  agreeable 
portion  of  a  critic'p  dutjr,  and  ^ncle£|,vour  to  point  out  wher^ 
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•  \\v^  \^^\^s«^iv  \\*^  tl\o  PuWi  word,  though  we  think  the  term 
>  ^vv^ *•>>*•; ^^^^  ^  \m  W\s\  lm)M>Uy  chow^n.  Whnt  the  Duke  always  means  by 
^  ^^<»*sv^s^s  *  \ik  *  \i\tn^f4ii|>»*  And  *  ownership  '  and  *  possession  '  are 
v^x4  \^\t\  ^^s^l  ^\  »^M^\  ttu^uii  Xpvtt\^  hut  in  many  cases — as  in  the  case 
S^  \i\\\\^^  \\\\\^\  \\y  \\\\P  limn  to  anolhor  —convoy  opposite  ideas. 
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our  own  condiuioiis  differ  from  thooe  of  the  Duke.  In 
doing  so,  we  are  afraid  thai  our  dirergoiee  maj  look  larger 
than  it  reall j  is.  ContkleraitioM  of  ^nee  constrain  ns  to 
dwell  on  the  passages  of  the  Duke's  wovk  in  which  we  think 
him  wrongy  and  not  on  the  munerons  other  passages  in 
which  we  think  him  right.  With  manj  of  his  views  we 
unhesitatingly  concur ;  in  others  of  them  he  commands  onr 
sympathy,  if  he  does  not  always  carry  onr  reason.  Bat  in 
many  important  matters  we  cannot  follow  his  argoments, 
and   wo   must    take   up  the   glore  which   he   has  thrown  * 

clown  and  break  a  lance  mth  him  upon  ground  of  Lis  own 
chuosing. 

And,  iii*st,  as  to  the  Duke's  suggestion  that  possession*  has 
been  a  neglected  element  in  the  definition  of  wealth.  Surelj 
ilio  idoa  of  possession  has  been  implied  by  every  economist 
nnd  expressed  by  many  of  them.  Adam  Smith's  language, 
ilmt   wealth  includes    Hhe  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 

*  amuaonionts  of  life,'  seems  to  us  unintelligible  on  any 
othor  hypothesis.  While  John  Stuart  Mill  asks,  'What 
^  (hon  is  capital  P '  and  replies  in  language  which  the 
Uuk^  htnmolf  might  use,  '  Precisely  that  pfu*t  of  his  pos- 

*  nv^antoiiMi  whatever  it  be,  which  [a  man]  designs  to  employ 

*  tu  onrrylng  ou  fresh  production.'  The  older  economists 
1\^(\V  not  havo  emphasised  the  idea  of  possession  with  the 
mMiio  I\viv0  as  the  Duko,  because  they  were  not  face  to  face 
\\\{\\  \\\\\i  ainuular  attack  on  property  which  has  charac- 
tx^vi'itHl  o\\v  own  agis  and  which  has  inspired  the  Duke's 
UlvN^u^v  *riu\v  winiUl  probably  have  said  of  property  as 
\<o>NV|i>^  \\\s  wjii^l  of  Watson's  defence  of  the  Bible,  that  they 
U'^^<  ^\o\\^r  Known  bofon^  that  it  required  an  apology.  It  is, in 
l^v^fv  *^\nyo^t  <u  \UrtKnilt  for  us  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  pos- 
»>'**^o^^  ^«  {\  (a  to  tma^iuc  a  vacuum.  Some  sort  of  pos- 
»^^♦•\>^n,  *^\Onn'  bv  tU^  tnlns  the  State,  or  the  individual, 
»^s^nu  \\\\i  \\\^\  f^!«iioiitial  of  progress.  We  require  neither 
*\\\^  \ssyy\x>\>s<  jH^tfon,  nor  two  hundred  sentences,  to  convince 
ss*  ^^^  nU  no^v^^iiv» 

W^^  Oo^\K,  <o,\  thrtt  tho  Duke  is  right  that — so  far  as  the 
\^^'^^^^^^  >^(  txN^V^y  \n  isnuvrncKl  — the  possession  of  real  estate 
(s\«  .H\^n>v^|  nu(ui«ibl^v  bt^on  based  on  conquest.    Whether  we 
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like  the  conclasion  or  not,  the  original  title  deeds  to  our 
lands  rested  on  force ;  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  examine  by 
the  light  of  modem  ideas  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
acquired.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that,  as 
possession,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the  result  of  dis- 
possession, as  property,  in  other  words,  was  the  result  of 
a  superior  race  depriving  an  inferior  people  of  its  land,  the 
right  of  the  society  necessarily  preceded  the  right  of  the 
indindual.  The  society  seized  the  territory  to  which  it 
moved ;  it  subsequently  distributed  it  among  its  individual, 
or  some  of  its  individual,  members. 

This  circumstance  seems  logically  to  involve  another  con- 
clusion, which  the  Duke  has  overlooked.  The  right  of  the 
individual  to  his  property  is  necessarily  subordinate  to  the 
prior  right  of  the  State.  The  conditions  on  which  property 
is  held  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  determined  by 
the  community;  and  what  the  community  has  done  the 
community  may,  of  course,  modify.  In  other  words,  the 
reign  of  conquest  has  been  superseded  by  the  reign  of  law ; 
and  the  law  is  the  ultimate  tribunal  which,  in  a  civilised 
community,  enforces  the  right  of  everj'one  to  his  property. 

But,  as  soon  as  it  is  plain  that  the  conditions  on  which 
property  is  held  are  regulated  by  the  State,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  State  in  the  last  resort  may  resume  the  property  of  the  in- 
dividual. To  a  limited  extent  this  right  is  sdways  exercised  in 
every  community.  Our  ancestors,  for  instance,  placed  a  tax  of 
4«.  in  the  pound  on  real  property ;  while,  in  our  own  time,  the 
assessed  taxes  and  the  succession  duty  all  remind  us  of  the 
same  thing.  But  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with 
property  as  it  chooses  has  been,  almost  unintentionally, 
illustrated  by  the  Duke  himself.  For  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment goes  to  prove  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  principle 
between  the  different  kinds  of  property  which  a  man  may 
possess.  Property  in  land,  like  property  in  other  things,  owes 
its  origin  to  mind  in  the  large  sense  in  which  the  Duke  employs 
the  term ;  and,  indeed,  the  Duke  expressly  says  that  ^  before 

*  all  other  kinds  and  forms  of  possession  there  arose  from  the 

*  outset  the  right  of  possession  in  every  man  to  the  legiti- 

*  mate  work  of  his  own  bodily  and  mental  faculties.* 

Let  us  for  one  moment  follow  up  this  reasoning.  If  the 
faculties  of  one  of  the  Duke's  ancestors  enabled  him  to 
acquire  vast  estates,  the  Duke's  own  faculties  have  enabled 
him  to  produce  the  book  which  lies  before  ns.  It  is  the 
result  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  conception  of  his  own 
br^in,  el^^borated^  as  tl^e  Dulve  lilies  Bible  language,  in  th^ 
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sweat  of  his  own  face ;  and  it  is  introdnced  to  the  world 
throngh  the  labours  of  workmen  following  difTerent  trades, 
whose  wages  have  been  temporarily  advanced  out  of  the 
capital  of  his  publisher.  The  ^fountain'  in  the  Dake's 
brain,  to  use  his  own  simile,  has  set  in  motion  all  this  labour, 
and  has  created  this  visible  piece  of  property  in  our  hands. 
But  the  law,  rightly  or  wrongly — for  we  are  not  now  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  the  law  of  copyright — steps  in 
and  decides  that  the  Dake  and  his  representatives  shall  only 
have  a  temporary  interest  in  the  work  which  he  alone  has 
created.  For  a  period,  which  is  even  uncertain — for  it  is 
partly  dependent  on  the  Duke's  own  life — he,  his  heirs,  or 
his  representatives,  may  enjoy  the  advantages  derivable  from 
an  exclusive  right  of  publication.  But  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  this  right  will  be  abruptly  terminated ;  and  the 
author,  who  produced  the  work,  and  the  publisher,  who 
spent  his  capital  in  printing  and  binding  it,  will  cease  to 
retain  any  exclusive  interest  in  it. 

If  this  be  true  of  that  class  of  property  which  is  known  as 
copyright,  it  is  also  true  of  those  great  mechanical  inven- 
tions  which  have  done  so  much,  as  the  Duke  eloquently 
reminds  us,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  world.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  State  allows  their  originators  a  temporary  use 
of  property  of  their  own  creation,  but  to  all  of  them  it 
refuses  to  permit  them  to  create  a  permanent  right  of  exclu- 
sive ownership.  If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  the  Duke's  book 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  distinction  between  property 
in  land  and  other  kinds  of  property  (which  economists  have 
drawn)  is  artificial,  it  follows  that  the  right  which  the  State 
habitually  exercises  to  control  some  kinds  of  property  must 
extend  to  all  kinds  of  property,  and  that  the  claim  which  a 
man  can  make  to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  possessions  rests 
not  on  principle,  but  on  expediency. 

Here,  however,  we  should  ourselves  base  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty on  other  and,  as  we  think,  on  stronger  grounds  than  those 
on  which  the  Duke  has  placed  them.  The  Duke  haa  argued 
the  question  mainly  in  the  interests  of  those  who  have ;  we 
Bhould  rest  it  equally  on  the  interests  of  those  who  have  not 
For  it  18  the  desire  to  possess,  and  to  obtain  the  advantages 
derivable  fVom  the  possession  of  wealth,  which  at  aU  times 
ttnd  in  all  nffos  have  formed  the  chief  incentive  to  saving, 
th^  main  luduoemont  to  exertion,  and,  consequently,  the 
g^^\i  <^\xm  of  mvRrwiu  Tlmt  is  why,  as  a  French  econo- 
mi«t  hAii  itvontV  oImiw^h^hU  ^hUUi  merges  more  rapidly 
tthen  tho  Uw  IN-.  ^uv«  \\\t^  iviHaw*it\-  of  the  individual  and 
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its  descent  to  his  heirs.  That  is  why  every  hindrance  to 
the  accumalation  of  wealth  diminishes  the  exertions  of  in« 
dividuals  which  confer  so  mnch  benefit  on  the  commnnity  at 
large. 

While,  then,  we  cannot  accompany  the  Duke  in  all  the  steps 
by  which  he  has  reached  his  conclusion,  we  are  at  one  with  him 
in  recognising  the  importance  of  possession,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  security  in  possession.  As  a  matter  of  opinion, 
moreover,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  the  sjstem 
of  individual  ownership  of  real  property,  which  is  established 
in  this  country,  is  preferable  to  the  nationalisation  of  land, 
which  is  advocated  by  Socialist  writers.  But  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  assert,  as  the  Duke  implies,  that  no  other  system 
is  compatible  with  progress.  The  examples  of  India  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  of  Egypt  during  the  last  decade, 
seem  to  show  that,  where  security  of  possession  is  assured, 
the  cultivator  who  holds  directly  under  the  State  may  enjoy 
the  same  opportunities  for  successful  exertion  as  the  tenant 
of  a  landlord;  and,  though  the  Duke  contends  that  Hhe 
^  portion  of  India  which  has  most  grown  in  wealth  is  pre- 
^  cisely  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Government  has  parted 

*  with  the  power  of  absorbing  rent,*  he  must  surely  be  aware 
that  all  the  most  competent  Indian  administrators  prefer  the 
temporary  settlement  which  was  effected  by  Munro  in 
Madras,  to  the  permanent  settlement  which  was  founded  by 
Comwallis  in  Bengal. 

But  the  truth  is  that,  while  the  Duke  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  first  condition  of  prosperity  is  security,  he  has 
strangely  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  security  which  is 
essential  to  successful  agriculture  is  that  of  the  cultivator, 
and  not  of  the  owner.  In  the  striking  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  consequences  of  insecurity  in  the  old  Oriental 
monarchies,  he  has  omitted  to  notice  that  it  was  the  occupier 
or  the  cultivator,  and  not  the  owner,  who  suffered  fi'om  the 
periodical  exactions  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  monarchs. 
The  confiscation  of  the  owner's  estate,  if  the  cultivator  had 
not  been  disturbed,  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  acre.  The  Duke,  indeed,  assumes  that, 
where  the  possession  of  the  owner  is  secure,  the  security  of 
the  occupier  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But,  unhappily, 
all  experience  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  on  a 
well-managed  estate  the  possession  of  land  under  a  nineteen 
or  twenty-one  years'  lease  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
ownership  of  real  property.    As  Arthur  Young  wrote,  *  the 

*  magic  of  property  turns  sand  into  gold.'    And  again,  if  we 
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maj  reqaote  another  often  quoted  passage,  *  Gire  a  man  the 
<  secoie  poasesskm  of  a  Ucnk  rock,  he  will  turn  it  into  a 
'  garden;  giro  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he 
'  win  convert  it  into  a  desert.' 

We  fear,  indeed,  that  the  Doke  has  been  led  astray  bj  ihe 
indignation  which  Mr.  (Seorge's  proposals  excited  in  him. 
He  &ncied  that  he  was  £ace  to  face  with  a  serious  attack 
npon  landlords,  and,  with  the  natural  feelings  of  a  great 
proprietor,  concluded  that  the  onslaught  h^  been   made 
possible  bj  the  economists  neglecting  the  element  of  posses- 
sion in  their  definition  of  wealth.    Yet,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  Mill  himself  has  quoted  the  passages  from  Arthur 
Toung  which  we  haye  just  cited,  and  has  made  them  tiie 
text  of  some  of  his  most  striking  chapters,  it  is  evident  that 
he,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  accused  of  any  such  neglect 
What  he  did  was  to  claim  for  the  occupier  the  security  of 
possession  which  was  the  owner's  already,  and  which,  in  his 
day,  neither  Mr.  George  nor  any  other  writer  had  attempted 
to  question.    He  saw,  as  the  Duke  sees,  that  prosperity  was 
impossible  without  that  '  long  continuity  of  loving  labour 
'  which  an  improving  agriculture  absolutely  demands,'  and 
which  requires  'above  all  other  things  a  corresponding 
'  continuity  of  possession  in  the  hands  of  those  individu^ 
'  men  who,  in  doing  the  rough  work  of  life,  have  legitimately 
'  acquired  it.'    But  he  saw  also,  what  the  Duke  ftuls  to  see, 
that  this  continuity  of  possession  is  not  assured  unless  the 
security  which  the  landlord  enjoys  is  extended  to  the  tenant ; 
that  the  exactions  of  an  individual  owner  may  be  attended 
with  the  same  evil  consequences  to  a  tenant  as  the  exactions 
of  a  monarch  or  of  a  community,  and  that  a  tenancy  ter- 
minable at  a  landlord's  will  or  after  a  limited  number  of 
years  does  not  necessarily  afford  the  same  security  or  offer 
the  same  inducements  for  exertion  which  are  felt  by  the 
peasant  proprietors  of  France  or  even  the  Egyptian  fellahin 
under  Lord  Cromer's  guardianship. 

No  doubt  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  this  country 
and  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  really  large  estates  the  tenant 
does  enjoy  this  security;  but,  unfortunately,  it  never  was 
OBAurod  to  the  Irish  cottier.  The  occupier  in  Ireland  was 
ivmilnnl  to  undortake  the  permanent  improvements  which 
In  Ylnjjlttud  aro  t^ffoot^od  by  the  owner,  and  frequently  found 
that  hl«  rt>nt  \m«  iiUac^d,  or  that  he  was  evicted  from  his 
holdlutf,  to  nmkt^  nu^m  for  a  successor  prepared  to  pay  more 
fi^r  (lin  lund,  Thi»  IHid^  ooitier  thus  failed  to  obtain  that 
noourK^v  of  |HMii0«iiiiun  whloh  lies  ^t  the  root  of  all  progress, 
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and  Parliament  was  compelled  to  interfere  in  his  interests* 
We  are  not  concerned  now  in  defending  the  legislation  which 
was  passed  with  that  object.  As  we  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  cling  to  our  earlier  beliefs,  and  as  we  have  not  joined  in  the 
revolt  against  the  older  economists,  we  regret  that  it  should 
have  been  necessary,  even  in  Ireland,  to  interfere  with  that 
great  principle  of  liberty  of  contract  which  has  done  so 
much  for  mankind.  We  sometimes  think,  indeed,  that  both 
landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  would  have  been  better  off 

• 

if  Parliament  in  1870  had,  once  and  for  all,  established 
fixity  of  tenure  at  existing  rentals  and  had  left  owner  and 
occupier  subsequently  free  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
without  further  interference.  All  that  we  desire  to  point 
out  now  is  that  security  of  possession  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary for  the  tenant  as  it  is  for  the  landlord,  and  that  it 
has  no  virtue  if  it  is  given  only  to  the  one  and  not  extended 
to  the  other. 

And  this  truth  is  also  applicable  to  Great  Britain.  We 
have  no  desire  to  say  a  single  word  against  English  and 
Scottish  landlords ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  no  class, 
as  a  class,  has  on  the  whole  done  its  duty  better  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  it.  Many  landlords  in  the  past  have 
been  proved  capable  of  performing  noble  acts  of  self-denial 
in  the  interests  of  their  tenantry  and  dependants.  Even  in 
the  hard  times,  on  which  they  have  lately  fallen,  they  have 
struggled  with  decreasing  rentals  and  increasing  charges  to 
do  what  is  right ;  and  we  gladly  admit  that,  especially  on 
the  largest  estates,  the  farmers  have  been  assured  that 
continuity  of  possession  which,  we  agree  with  the  Duke 
in  thinking,  has  always  been  the  source  of  all  improvement. 
It  is  from  no  desire,  therefore,  to  reflect  on  a  body  of  men, 
who  command  our  sympathies  in  their  present  difficulties,  if 
we  criticise  this  portion  of  the  Duke's  argument;  but  we 
cannot  help  pointing  out  that,  even  in  Great  Britain,  the 
ideal  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  the  Duke 
assumes  to  exist,  have  never  been  established.  He  tells  us 
that  *  down  to  our  own  time,  in  a  special  form  of  words  in 
*  every  lease  in  Scotland,*  the  owner,  in  return  for  the  rent 
paid  by  the  tenant,  undertook  to  defend  him  at  all  hands 
and  against  all  mortals. 

'  These  words  were  the  record  and  survival  of  a  time  when  that 
obligation  might,  and  often  did,  invoke  and  involve  the  owner  in  a 
resort  to  the  use  of  arms  when  needed  to  defend  and  protect  the  tenant 
in  the  stipulated  enjoyment.  But  they  applied  equally  to  such  legal 
Steps  as  micht  be  neede4  |or  the  same  purpose  under  those  irvore 
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civilised  conditions  in  which  all  rights  are  guaranteed,  and  all  obliga- 
tions are  enforced,  by  law,' 

Tet  the  Dakd  can  hardly  be  ignorant  that,  on  almost  ererj 
large  estate,  so  far  from  this  covenant  remaining,  a  contrary 
stipulation  is  conmionly  inserted  in  every  lease.  Instead  of 
undertaking  to  defend  bis  tenant '  against  all  mortals,'  the 
landlord  usually  provides  that  against  one  class  of  mortals 
the  tenant  shall  not  even  defend  himself.  For  '  the  mortals ' 
which  frequently  do  most  injury  to  the  tenant  are  game,  and 
the  landlord  in  giving  the  exclusive  use  of  the  soil  to  the 
farmer  for  other  purposes  commonly  reserves  to  himself  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  game.  We  do  not  wish  to  push  this 
point  too  strongly;  we  readily  admit  that,  on  the  best  managed 
estates,  the  reservation  of  sporting  rights  is  not  abased; 
while,  since  the  passing  of  the  Ground  Grame  Act,  abuse 
has  become  less  possible.  But  because,  in  some  instances, 
game  was  allowed  to  increase  to  the  occupier's  prejudice, 
the  Ground  Game  Act  became  necessary.  The  Legislature, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  felt  itself  bound  to  interfere  in  the 
tenant's  interest,  and  to  give  him  that  security  or  immunity 
from  loss  which  unfortunately  he  did  not  always  obtain 
from  his  landlord. 

While,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  accompany  the  Duke  to  the 
very  end  ofthis  portion  of  his  argument,  and  while  we  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  that  possession,  or  security,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  progress,  we  venture  to  conclude,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  element  was  not  so  neglected  by  the  earlier 
economists  as  the  Duke  imagines ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that, 
while  he  has  rightly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  insuring 
possession  to  the  owner,  he  has  hardly  dwelt  with  sufficient 
emphasis  on  the  expediency  of  security  for  the  occupier.  The 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  have  thus  com- 
manded our  attention,  naturally  bring  us  to  a  consideration 
of  the  theory  of  rent,  which  Eicardo  propounded,  and  which  the 
Duke  denounces.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  Duke's  argument.  If  he  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  Bicardian  theory  of  rent  is  based  on  a  de- 
lusion, we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  we  must 
necessarily  reconsider  any  ideas  which  we  have  hitherto 
formed  either  on  value  or  on  the  normal  rate  of  wages.  For 
much  of  the  structure  which  economists  have  erected  is 
based  on  ibis  tlieory  as  its  chief  comer  stone ;  if  the  Duke 
has  suoceodod  in  romoving  it,  the  whole  edifice  is  shaken  and 
must  bo  rebuilt  frt>m  its  foundations. 

fn  fliot,  KJoniHlo'n  famous  doctripe  has  almost  as  much 
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influence  on  tlie  economist  as  the  law  of  gravitation  exerts  on 
the  astronomer.  It  is  *  the  pons  asinoram/  the  asses' 
bridge  of  political  economy.     But  the  Duke  declares 

*  In  Euclid  the  **  pons  "  is  a  good  and  solid  bridge,  leading  to  new 
and  good  pastures  o£  demonstrable  truth,  over  which  the  "  asini  *' 
can't  see  their  way  to  pass ;  whereas,  in  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent, 
it  is  a  bridge  over  which  the  "asini"  pass  and  repass  continually 
-without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  is  rotten  beneath  their  feet,  and 
without  seeing  that  it  leads  only  to  endless  fields  of  barren  thistles.' 

We  feel,  we  confess,  at  some  disadvantage  with  an  author 
who  writes  down  every  one  who  disagrees  with  him  as  an 
ass ;  but,  however  rotten  the  structure  niay  be,  however  barren 
the  pastures  to  which  it  may  lead,  we  cannot  follow  the  Duke 
over  the  pleasant  anoL  easy  road  on  which  he  invites  us  in 
preference  to  travel. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  illustrate  Bicardo's  theory  of 
rent  by  the  simplest  example.  Let  us  take  a  single  crop  in 
large  demand  throughout  the  world,  and  let  us,  in  the  first 
instance,  assume  that  the  land,  devoted  to  its  growth,  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  other  object.  Wheat  will  commend  itself 
to  every  one  as  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  whole  amount  of  wheat  required  is  repre- 
sented by  100 ;  and  let  us  further  assume  that  this  crop  is 
raised  on  land  of  various  degrees  of  fertility  yielding  from  two 
to  five  quarters  of  grain  per  acre ;  and  that  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  crop,  or  20  per  cent.,  is  raised  on  land  yielding  two 
quarters,  and  one-fifth  on  land  yielding  five  quarters. 
The  land  yielding  more  than  two  quarters  obviously 
possesses — and  the  Duke  admits  it — a  differential  advantage, 
which  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  consider  in  his  bargain  with 
his  tenant,  and  to  take  as  rent.  So  far  both  Bicardo  and 
the  Duke  are  at  one.  But,  while  the  Duke  maintains  that 
the  land  yielding  only  two  quarters  will  pay  some  rent, 
Bicardo  denies  that  it  can  pay  any  rent.  Let  us  test  this 
by  a  farther  assumption.  Let  us  assume  that  either  the 
colonisation  of  some  new  country,the  construction  of  some  new 
railway,  or  the  formation  of  some  new  trade  route  opens  up 
some  fresh  and  fertile  territory  for  the  growth  of  corn ; 
thenceforward  let  us  suppose  that  two-fifths  instead  of 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop  is  grown  on  land  yielding  five 
quarters.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  no  increased  demand  for  corn 
arises,  more  corn  will  be  now  grown  than  is  required,  or 
that  some  of  the  land  hitherto  under  corn  will  cease  to 
grow  corn.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  the  less  fertile,  and 
pot;  the  more  fertile,  land  will  be  so  disused.   But  the  owner 
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of  land  yielding  only  two  quarters  will  not  readUy  consent 
to  its  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation ;  he  will  continue  the 
struggle,  and  so  long  as  his  land  yields  any  profit  to  the  culti- 
vator, he  will  maintain  the  contest.  It  is  plain^  however, 
that  tiie  whole  expense  of  cultivation  must  be  paid  in  any  event 
If,  after  paying  the  whole  expense  of  cultivation,  nothing 
remains,the  payment  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  rent  is  impos- 
sible. Suppose  the  land  to  be  in  the  owner's  own  occupatioD, 
this  circumstance  will  be  apparent  in  his  accounts  if  they  are 
regularly  kept.  And  it  follows  that,  if  a  field  cultivated  by 
the  owner  himself  just  pays  the  cost  of  seed,  wages, 
manure  and  supervision,  and  no  more,  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  occupied  by  a  tenant  will  not  provide  the  latter  with  a 
further  margin  out  of  which  rent  can  be  paid. 

We  have  hitherto  only  taken  into  consideration  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  But  just  the  same  reasoning  applies  to 
land  which  enjoys  differential  advantages  from  the  con- 
venience of  its  situation,  or  from  the  facilities  which  it 
affords  to  the  farmer.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  land  growing  the  com  of  the  world  costs  61.,  7i.,  8/,, 
91.  or  lOZ.  an  acre  to  cultivate,  including  in  the  word  culti- 
vate the  cost  of  bringing  the  crop  to  market.  The  land 
which  can  be  cultivated  for  from  6i.  to  91.  will  enjoy  a 
differential  advantage  which  its  owner  will  appropriate  as 
rent.  If  the  area  of  the  land  which  can  be  cultivated  for 
61.  be  suddenly  doubled,  and  the  demand  for  com  be  not 
increased,  other  land  must  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
The  land  involving  most  expense  will  be  first  disused.  But 
the  owner  again  will  struggle  to  maintain  his  own  property. 
So  long  as  Lis  land  will  pay  the  bare  expense  of  cultivation, 
he  will  continue  to  use  it.  He  will  do  so  though  it  only 
provides  this  bare  cost  without  returning  any  surplus 
as  rent. 

If  these  two  propositions  are  true  taken  separately,  they 
must  be  equally  true  when  they  are  taken  together.  The 
land  which  is  inferior,  both  from  its  quaUties  and  conveni- 
ence combined,  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sca^e.  The 
land  which  is  superior  in  these  respects  will  be  at  the  top 
of  the  scale ;  and  the  rent  of  land  will  vary  from  land  at 
the  top  of  the  scale,  where  it  will  be  at  it^  highest,  to  land 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  where  it  will  sink  to  zero. 

But,  though  the  theory  of  rent  seems  to  us  as  true  as 
when  it  was  first  propounded,  we  are  conscious  that  a 
change  of  circurastaMooa  in  the  interval  has  made  a  great 
alteration  in  its  con9oqueuoo«»     When  Bicardo  wrote,  the 
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operation   of  a  com    law,  and  tlie  diflScultiee  of  oceanic 
communication,  practicallj  limited  the  land  on  which  corn 
could  be  grown  for  the  English  market,  of  which  he  was 
chiefly  thinking.     It  followed  that,  as  more  and  more  corn 
was  required  for  the  increase  of   population,  worse  and 
worse  land  was  taken  into  cultivation,  and  the  rent  of  the 
better  land  constantly  continued   to  increase.     But,  since 
Eicardo*8  time,  the  adoption  of   free  trade   and  the    ex- 
traordinary development  of  steam  have  placed  land  in  the 
most  distant  countries  on  a  level  with  land  at  home.     The 
English  farmer  has  had  to  compete  with  the  prairies  of 
America,  the  sunny  fields  of  Hindostan,  and  the  fertile  plains 
that  are  watered  by  the  Obi,  and  the  competition  of  these 
rich  though  more  distant  soils  has  thrown  more  and  more 
British  land  out  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  raising  com. 
Eents,  instead  of  being   increased,  have  been  steadily  re« 
duced.    But,   though  the  effects  are  opposite,  the  law  is 
the  same.     The  land  which  combines  the  minima  of  fertility 
and  convenience  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  the 
land  which  affords  the  maxima  of  these  qualities  remains  at 
the  top  of  it.     It  and  all  the  intervening  land  enjoy  dif* 
ferential  advantages,  which  the  owner  appropriates  as  rent. 
But,  the  Duke  replies,  the  owner  has  another  alternative. 
Instead  of  leaving  land  which  will  only  yield  a  bare  profit 
under  wheat,  he  may  devote  it  to  oats,  to  potatoes,  or  to 
gi*ass.     Let  us,  therefore,  follow  him  for  a  moment  into  this 
contention.     We  suppose  that  he  will  agree  with  us  in 
assuming  that   mountain  land  held  as  grass,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  a  sheep  walk,  represents  the  land  which,  acre  for 
acre,  yields  the  smallest  rent  to  the  owner.   And  we  suppose 
that  he  will  also  agree  that  there  are,  at  least,  as  great 
differences  in  the  value  of  such  land  for  feeding  sheep,  as 
in  the  ^alue  of  other  land  for  growing  com.      The  rich 
downs  of  Southern  England  stand  at  one  end  of  the  scale ; 
the  stony  and  wet  mountains  of  the  islands  and  highlands 
of  Scotland  stand  at   the  other.      The  differential  advan- 
tage which  the  better  lands  possess  is  returned  to  their  owner 
in   the   shape  of  rent ;  while  large  tracts  of  the  Western 
Islands,  for  example,  not  only  pay  no  rent,  but  are  actually 
so  barren  as  to  secure  no  tenant.     If  we  descend  then  to 
the  least  profitable  use  to  which  land  can  be  put  for  the 
purposes  of  growing  food,  we  find  all  the  gradations  between 
land  paying  a  comparatively  high  rent  for  the  purpose  and 
land  paying  no  rent  because  it  is  worth  no  man's  while  to 
hire  it.      But,   in  this  gradual  scale  between  land  which 
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cannot  be  let  and  land  which  is  readily  let,  there  most  be 
a  point  where  it  just  pays  the  farmer,   be    he    owner  or 
tenant,  to  tarn  sheep  upon   the  mountain,  but  where  no 
margin  is  left  for  renfc.     And  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
hypothesis  is  unsound  because  every  sheep  walk  that  is  let 
pays  some  rent.    On  the  contrary,  the  sheep  walks  which 
pay  the  lowest  rental  on  their  acreage  usually  coyer  large 
tracts  of  country.     These  tracts,  in   their  turn,  embrace 
lands  of  varying  degrees  of  fertility,  and  the  rentad  is  baaed 
on  the  average  fertility  of  the  whole.     Take,  for  instance, 
a  sheep  walk  of  3,000  acres,  let  at  loOL  a  year,  or  at  1*.  an 
acre ;  500  acres  of  the  walk  may  be  rock  or  bog,  and  taken 
separately  could  not  be  let  at  all ;  500  acres  may  produce 
just  sufficient  herbage  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  hij 
trouble  in  looking  after  the  sheep  upon  them ;  500  acres  may 
afiford  this  remuneration,  and  enable  him  to  pay  his  landlord 
a  small  rent  of  6(2.  an  acre ;  the  next  500  acres  may,  on  the 
same  principle,  yield  a  rent  of  Is.,  while  the  best  land,  1,000 
acres,  may,  on  an  average,  be  worth  2«.  Si.    The  owner,  in 
these  circumstances,  secures  a  rent  of  150Z.  for  the  whole ; 
but  he  does  so  by  including  the  land  on  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  turn  sheep  at  all,  and  the  land  on  which  it  is  only 
just  worth  while  to  turn  them,  with  the  richer  land  which 
a£Pords  a  surplus  profit. 

Let  us  carry  this  illustration  a  little  further.  The  increase 
of  sheep  in  Australia  reduces  the  price  of  wool ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  tinned-meat  trade  reduces  the  price  of  mutton. 
The  shepherd  experiences  a  diminution  of  profits,  and  he 
applies  for  and  obtains  a  reduction  of  60Z.  in  his  rental. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  reduction  cannot  fall  on  the  first 
600  acres,  which  were  worthless,  or  on  the  second  500  acres, 
which  just  repaid  him  his  trouble.  It  must  necessarily  fall 
on  the  remaining  2,000  acres,  which  alone  enabled  him  to 
pay  his  rent.  The  first  600  of  them  will  in  future  just  repay 
the  shepherd  for  his  work ;  the  second  500  will  yield  a  small 
profit  of  6(/. ;  the  remaining  1,000  a  larger  profit  of  Is.  0<L 
an  acre.  The  whole  walk  will  still  be  let,  but  it  would  be 
l»t  ju^t  as  well  if  one  half  of  it  were  thrown  out  of  use 
altojT^ether. 

Such  is  RicarJo's  law ;  and  such,  if  we  may  use  the  word 
*  law '  in  its  popular  meaning  and  not  in  the  strict  sense  in 
which  a  jurist  would  employ  it,  is  the  law  by  which  rents 
are  measured.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  in  every  case  and 
in  all  circumstances  rents  exactly  correspond  with  this  law. 
On,  the  contTiiry,  political  economy  excludes  from  its  view 
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one  factor  of  great  importance — the  temperament  of  man. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best, 
characteristics  of  the  individual  man  that  his  confidence  in 
his  own  capacity  usually  induces  him  to  take  a  sanguine 
view  of  the  future.     Even  in  private  life  most  men  are  apt 
to  estimate  their  probable  income  at  the  maximum  and  their 
expenditure  at  the  minimum,  and  Lord  Melbourne  cynically 
observed  that,  when  a  man  made  a  careful  estimate  of  his 
incomings  and  outgoings   and   found  that  they  were  just 
equal,  or  that  the  former  left  a  small  balance  over  the  latter, 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.     But,  if  this  be  true  of 
private  life,  it  is  much  more  true  of  industrial  enterprise. 
A  man,  for  instance,  who  takes  a  farm  is  apt  to  think  that 
he  is  certain  to  be  able  to  sell  his  sheep  at  the  best  prices, 
and  to  save,  by  good  management,  a  few  of  the  expenses 
which  ruined  his  predecessor ;  he  is  apt  to  assume  that  the 
weather  is  certain  to  be  good,  and  to  overlook  the  losses 
which  he  may  sustain  from  winter  snows  or  summer  drought. 
Thus  hope,  which  ^  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,* 
induces  the  agriculturist  to  give  too  much  for  a  farm,  just  aa 
it  induced  the  investor  to  give  too  much  for  Portuguese  or 
Argentine  stock.     But  with  the  aspirations  that  are  natural 
to  man  the  economist  has  no  concern.    He  does  not  deny 
that  he  may,  and  that  he  frequently  does,  give  more  for  an 
article  than,   strictly   speaking,  it  is  worth.     All   that  he 
declares  is  that  the  value  of  a  farm  is   measured  by  the 
differential   advantages  which  it  possesses   over  the  worst 
land  in  cultivation ;  and  that,  if  the  tenant  is  persuaded  to 
give  more  than  this  for  it,  he  will,  in  the  long  run,  and  on 
an  average  of  years,  suffer  the  consequences  which  ensue 
from  an  unsuccessful  speculation. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  Duke's  criticism  of 
the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  for  its  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness equally  affects  the  Duke's  theory  of  value.  The  generally 
accepted  theory,  which  the  Duke  combats,  is  that  the  value 
of  an  article  depends  on  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions  on  which  men  are  induced  to  make 
it.  But  we  may  at  once  say  that  this  doctrine  only  applies 
to  those  things  where  the  supply  exceeds,  or  can  be  made  to 
exceed,  the  demand.  The  works  of  a  great  artist,  for 
example,  which  cannot  be  multiplied,  obviously  come  under 
another  rule;  for,  if  two  men  are  each  anxious  to  buy  a 
Eaphael,  and  there  is  only  one  Raphael  in  the  market,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  price  to  which  their  competition 
may  raise  the  picture.     In  ordinary  circumstances,  however, 
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where  the  supply  is  equal  or  can  be  made  equal  to  the 
demand,  we  believe  the  price  of  every  commodity  to  be 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  the  least  favour- 
able conditions.  We  will  test  this  case  by  the  example 
which  the  Duke  himself  has  given  us.  For  his  expe- 
rience in  nickel,  so  far  from  disproving,  seems  to  ns  to 
confirm,  the  law  which  he  has  set  himself  so  vigorously  to 
destroy. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  case  stands.  When  the  Duke 
discovered  nickel  on  his  estate  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  an  effective  demand  for  this  mineral,  and  that  the  cost  of 
producing  it  was  such  that  the  value  of  it  amounted  to  8s.  the 
pound.  The  owner  of  a  nickel  mine  was  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  owner  of  corn  land  when  wheat  was  selling,  for 
example,  at  8«.  a  bushel.  Wheat  sold  at  8^.  the  bushed  and 
nickel  sold  at  Sa.  the  pound,  because  8«.  was  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  one  and  a  bushel  of  the  other  in  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions  in  which  these  articles  were 
either  raised  or  extracted.  Two  possibilities  existed  in  either 
case.  An  increased  demand  for  nickel  or  for  wheat  might 
have  necessitated,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cultivation  of  worse 
land,  or  the  use  of  poorer  ores,  in  which  case  the  price  would 
have  risen ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opening  up  of  richer 
land  by  new  trade  routes  or  the  discovery  of  richer  mines 
might  have  provided  cheaper  means  for  producing  either  the 
cereal  or  the  metal,  in  which  case  the  price  would  have  fallen. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this  is  what  did 
take  place  in  the  case  of  corn.  America,  India,  and  other 
countries  sent  us  large  quantities  of  grain,  grown  with  com- 
parative ease,  and,  in  consequence,  much  of  the  land  in  this 
country  which  had  been  used  for  growing  com  ceased  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  Duke  now  tells  us  that 
precisely  the  same  thing  happened  with  regard  to  nickel. 
New  and  richer  mines  were  discovered  in  distant  places ;  the 
poorest  of  the  old  mines  were  consequently  thrown  out  of  use 
and  the  price  of  the  ore  fell.  His  own  profits  fell  also  till, 
at  last,  fresh  discoveries  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  work 
his  mine  at  a  profit  at  all.  He  thus  experienced  in  this 
single  speculation  every  step  in  the  downward  progress  from 
working  at  a  large  profit  to  working  at  no  profit  or  at  a  loss. 
There  must  have  been  a  moment  in  this  history  when  the 
yield  of  the  mine  must  have  just  paid  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. The  demand  for  nickel  in  the  world  was  sufficient, 
in  the  existing  conditions  of  the  supply,  to  enable  him,  at 
the  moment-,   to  carry  on  the   contest,  though  it  was  not 
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sufficient  to  give  him  any  further  profit  as  owner  from  the 
output  of  the  mine. 

We  do  not  much  care  to  consider  whether  the  price  in  this 
instance  was  *  regulated/  as  the  older  economists  say,  by  the 
poorer  mine,  or,  as  the  Dute  alleges,  by  the  richer  mines 
subsequently   discovered.    We   agree  with  the   Duke  that 

*  regulated '  is  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  which  it  is  con- 
sequently well  to  avoid.  What  we  do  contend  is  that  the 
profit  of  the  richer  mines  and  the  rent  of  the  richer  lands  was 
measured  by  the  differential  advantages  which  they  possessed 
over  the  worst  mine  and  worst  land  in  actual  use.  The 
profit  in  one  case,  the  rent  in  the  other,  was  measured,  in 
fact,  on  the  principle  on  which  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
are  marked  oflF  on  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  Freezing  point 
on  the  thermometer  represents  the  position  of  the  land- 
owner, or  of  the  capitalist,  on  whose  land,  or  in  whose 
factory,  food  or  any  other  commodity  is  produced  under  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions  on  which  men  can  be  tempted 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  production.  Nothing,  in  other  words, 
is  left  either  as  rent  to  the  landlord  or  as  profit  to  the 
capitalist.  Where  land  is  either  cultivated  or  any  industry 
is  prosecuted  on  conditions  less  favourable  than  these,  the 
farmer  or  the  capitalist  incurs  a  loss  which  is  represented  on 
the  thermometer  by  a  fall  below  freezing  point.  Where  the 
conditions,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  favourable,  there  is 
a  surplus,  which  the  landowner  appropriates  as  rent,  the 
capitalist  as  profit,  and  which  is  represented  on  the  thermo- 
meter by  the  rise  of  the  mercury  above  freezing  point. 

Stated  in  this  way,  Ricardo's  law,  and  the  consequcQces 
which  have  been  deduced  from  it,  seem  to  us  just  as  true  as 
when  the  doctrine  was  first  propounded.  We  agree  with  the 
Duke  that  neither  rent  nor  value  is  regulated  by  what  is 

*  poorest  and  lowest,'  any  more  than  heat  and  cold  are 
regulated  by  the  thermometer;  but  both  rent  and  value 
are  measured  from  the  point  where  land  can  return  no  rent, 
and  industry  no  profit,  just  as,  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermo- 
meter, heat  and  cold  are  measured  from  freezing  point. 
The  Duke  replies  that  this  is  an  *  obvious  and  empty  truth.* 
We  can  only  say  that  the  truth  was  not  obvious  when  Bicardo 
wrote,  and  that  its  full  consequences  do  not  seem  to  be 
obvious  to  the  Duke  now. 

We  must,  however,  pass  on  to  the  last  question  on  which 
we  are  at  issue  with  the  Duke,  and  endeavour  to  examine 
very  shortly  the  conditions  which  involve  the  rise  or  fall  in 
the  value  of  labour.    No  doubt  the  anticipations  which  were 
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expressed  on  the  subject  eighty  or  %  hundred  jeus  ago  bafe 
been  falsified  to  a  great  extent  by  the  resolL  Maltlras 
taught  his  contemporaries  to  beliere  that  the  hnman  race 
had  a  tendency  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  its  food ;  and 
he  argued  that,  if  this  tendency  were  not  checked,  the  con* 
dition  of  mankind  must  gradually  become  more  and  more 
miserable.  Bicardo  concluded  tliat  there  was  no  way  of 
keeping  profits  up  except  by  keeping  wages  down ;  and  that 
tlie  prosperity  of  any  country  presuniably,  therefore^  depended 
on  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes.  But,  since  Bicardo 
and  Mai  thus  wrote,  these  predictions,  so  &r,  at  any  rate,  as 
Knglaud  is  concerned,  have  proved  untrue.  A  lai^  increaae 
of  population  has  taken  place,  and  the  poor  are  admittedly 
boitor  off  than  at  any  previous  period.  A  large  addition  has 
boon  made  to  the  profits  of  industry,  and  the  wage  rate  has 
probably  risen  from  60  to  75  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  room  for  surprise  that,  in  these  circum- 
stuuoos,  men  should  have  learned  to  distrust  the  teachings 
of  the  earlier  economists.  Prophets  cease  to  be  belier^ 
whon  their  prophecies  prove  false.  But  a  law  may  possibly 
be  true,  though  its  operation  may  be  suspended  at  some 
nurt  ioular  time  or  place ;  and  what  economists  have  to  consider 
u  whether  Malthus  and  Bicardo  were  mistaken  in  their  views, 
or  whothor  the  consequences  which  they  deduced  from  their 
laws  have  been  tempomrily  averted  by  circumstances  which 
they  did  not  foresee,  but  which  have  profoundly  affected  the 
dostiuies  of  the  human  family. 

Two  years  ago,  in  reviewing  a  notable  modem  work  in 
thoae  pag08»  we  endeavoured  to  lay  stress  on  the  very 
pooulitvr  conditions  in  which  Adam  Smith  and  his  immediate 
suoooaaoi^a  wix)to.  They  stood  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
giHMitoat  industrial  revolution  which  the  world  has  overseen, 
and  tliey  failed  either  to  perceive  the  fact  or  to  measure  its 
cousoqueneos.  Watt's  great  invention,  and  its  application 
to  industry  and  locomotion,  altered  all  the  conditions  under 
whioh  mankind  were  living.  And,  if  this  were  true  of  the 
world  in  general,  it  was  especially  true  of  the  United  King- 
donu  We  have  lived  to  see  the  people  of  these  islands,  who 
wore  almost  exclusively  dependent  in  Bicardo's  time  on  their 
own  soil  for  tlanr  food,  obtaining  large  proportions  of  their 
ngricultural  produce  from  distant  communities.  We  have 
lived  to  see  machinery  creating  large  demands  for  labour, 
which  in  Bieardo's  time  would  have  been  thought  impossible; 
luid  we  have  finally  lived  to  see  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fcUow-couulrymen,  for  whom  there  was  no  room  at  home. 
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annually  migrating  to  other  sparsely  occupied  countries  which 
the  English-speaking  peoples  ore  making  their  own. 

Such  facts  as  these  have  necessarily  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  conclusions  of  Malthus  and  Bicardo. 
Malthus  assumed  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  main  dependent  on  its  own  soil. 
The  British  people  have  had  opened  to  them,  since  he 
wrote,  unoccupied  territories  in  Canada  and  Australia,  about 
sixty  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Steam  has  so 
knitted  the  world  together  that  it  is  perhaps  as  cheap  for  a 
working  man  to  travel  from  London  to  New  York,  as  it  was 
for  him,  in  Malthus'  time,  to  go  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  whole  conditions  which  Malthus 
had  in  view  have  been  altered.  Instead  of  population 
pressing  on  its  means  of  subsistence,  the  available  supply  of 
food  has  overtaken  the  demand.  Large  as  the  increase  of 
the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been,  the  area 
of  land  which  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  which 
steam  has  made  available  for  the  support  of  the  people  of 
these  islands,  has  been  still  larger. 

A  change  quite  as  great  has  affected  Bicardo's  doctrine. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  when  he  was  writing, 
machinery  had  made  little  progress;  it  was  perhaps  im- 
possible for  the  most  clearsighted  of  men  to  foresee  how 
largely  it  would  be  introduced  into  almost  every  industry, 
and  how  greatly  it  would  modify  the  conditions  of  labour. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  recent 
inventions — the  sewing  machine.  A  girl  with  the  help  of  a 
machine  will  (let  us  assume)  make  three  shirts  in  the  time 
in  which  with  her  unaided  needle  she  might  make  one ;  if 
without  the  machine  she  was  able  to  earn  a  shilling,  with  the 
help  of  the  machine  she  will  earn  three  shillings.  Suppose 
that  she  has  to  set  aside  one- third  of  her  earnings  to  pay  for 
the  machine,  she  will  still  obtain  two  shillings  for  time  in 
"v^hich  she  was  only  previously  able  to  earn  one  shilling ;  but, 
though  her  own  earnings  will  be  doubled,  the  cost  of  her 
labour  in  making  each  shirt  will  be  reduced  by  one-third ; 
it  will  thenceforward  represent  only  eightpence  instead  of  a 
shilling.  Now  the  same  thing  which  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  seamstress  has  occurred  on  a  still  larger 
scale  in  every  great  factory ;  by  the  aid  of  machinery  each 
operative  produces  more  yam,  more  cloth,  more  of  any  other 
commodity  which  he  is  engaged  in  making  than  he  was  able 
to  do  before ;  and  the  employer  finds  that  he  is,  at  once,  able 
^  increq^e  the  wagep  of  his  employes,  and  yet  to  reduce  tho 
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actual  cost  of  labour  on  each  pound  of  yam,  or  each  yard  of 
cloth,  or  on  any  given  quantity  of  any  other  commodity. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  in  those  countries  where,  aa  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  machinery  has  been  most  largely  re* 
sorted  to,  the  rate  of  wages  has  steadily  tended  to  increase, 
while  the  cost  of  production  has  simultaneously  decreased, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  an  axiom  with  the  best  manufactarers 
that  any  fresh  improvement  of  machinery  enables  them  to 
raise  the  wages  of  their  workpeople,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  labour  on  any  given  quantity  of  their 
output. 

Whether  the  advantage  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  of 
the  world  have  thus  secured  is  likelv  to  continue,  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  diflferent  people  may  form  different  opinions. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that,  if  the  teeming  myriads  of  the 
East,  in  China  and  India,  should  ever  succeed  in  supplying 
themselves  with  machinery  equal  to  our  own,  they  may  be 
able  to  undersell  us  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  migrations  of  the  Chinese,  which 
Baron  Hubner  years  ago  foretold,  and  on  which  Mr.  Pearson 
has  lately  commented,  may  effect  the  same  results  by  supplying 
our  manufacturers  with  cheaper  labour.  On  this  branch 
of  our  subject  we  hazard  no  forecast,  but  we  may  point  out 
that  the  increase  in  the  wage  rate,  which  has  characterised 
the  last  fifty  years  in  this  country,  has  altered  one  of  the 
conditions  which  Bicardo  contemplated.  The  working 
classes  have  been  introduced  almost  imperceptibly  to  higher 
ideas  of  life.  They  require  more  for  what  Bicardo  would 
have  called  their  bare  subsistence,  than  they  would  have 
thought  necessary  half  a  century  ago.  If  it  be  still  true, 
therefore,  that  wages  tend  to  be  depressed  to  the  rate  which 
is  barely  sufficient  for  subsistence;  if,  either  through  the 
cessation  of  emigration,  the  importation  of  cheap  labour,  or 
any  other  cause,  they  should  at  any  future  time  again  fall, 
they  will  not  easily  descend  to  the  point  to  which  they 
were  driven  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign.  The 
increasing  providence  of  the  working  classes,  their  higher 
ideas  of  life,  the  regulation  of  female  and  child  labour, 
the  growing  opinion  that  married  women  should  be  exempted 
from  all  duties  except  those  which  are  natural  to  the  wife 
and  the  mother,  these  and  other  circumstances  have  all 
tended  to  create  the  belief  that  the  minimum  sum  on 
which  a  working  man  can  afford  to  marry  is  higher 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Bicardo  and  Mill.  A  belief 
thus    generally    accepted    enters    into    the    ideas    of   all 
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classes,  and  profoundly  affeots  the  conditions  of  the  labour 
market. 

If  then  the  opening  of  new  and  almost  unknown  territories 
through  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion  has  altered 
the  conditions  which  Malthus  had  in  view,  the  extension  of 
machinery,  and  the  supremacy  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  races 
have  obtained  in  this  respect,  have  prevented  that  depression 
of  wages  which  Bicardo  thought  inevitable.  Both  writers 
may  have  reasoned  accurately  on  the  facts  that  were  before 
them ;  but  both  writers  failed  to  foresee  other  facts  which 
were  destined,  at  any  rate,  temporarily,  and  possibly 
permanently,  to  affect  their  conclusions.  If,  indeed,  we  de- 
sire to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  laws,  we  must  leave  our  own 
country,  where  new  and  unforeseen  conditions  have  arisen, 
and  go  to  some  other  country,  like  China,  where  the  old  con* 
ditions,  amidst  which  Bicardo  and  Malthus  wrote,  are  still 
in  force.  We  have  no  space  at  our  disposal  for  such  an 
excursion ;  but,  from  all  we  know,  we  believe  that  the  lessons 
which  would  be  derived  from  it  would  go  far  to  vindicate  the 
teachings  of  the  older  economists. 

We  have,  in  fact,  so  outrun  our  space  that  we  have  hardly 
room  to  notice  the  Duke's  examination  of  the  fallacies  which 
he  thinks  he  detects  in  the  *  Wages  Fund  Theory, ' 
According  to  J.  S.  Mill,  wages  are  dependent  on  the 
demand  and  supply  of  labour,  or  on  the  proportion  between 
the  labouring  classes  working  for  hire,  and  the  circulating 
capital  and  other  funds  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour.      He  adds,  *  There  is  unfortunately  no  mode  of  ex- 

*  pressing  by  one  familiar  term  the  aggregate  of  what  may  be 

*  called   the   wages  fund   of  a  country,*  but  *  it  will  be 

*  convenient  to  employ  this  expression,  remembering,however, 
'  to  consider  it  as  elliptical  and  not  as  a  literal  statement  of 

*  the  entire  truth.* 

It  is,  we  think,  hardly  fair  to  describe  a  phrase  so 
guardedly  introduced  as  *  a  capital  letter  fallacy.*  The 
more  so  as  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  material 
difference  between  Mill  and  the  Duke.  The  Duke,  indeed, 
eloquently  pleads  that  '  the  manual  labourer  cannot  be 
'  mistaken  when  he  feels  that  his  wages  are  earned  by  himself 

*  and  that  they  are  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  own  work.* 
He  admits,  however,  that  *  as  regards  those  who  pay  wages, 

*  since  that  value  can  seldom  be  at  once  recovered,  the  pay- 
^  ment  is  almost  always  advanced  out  of  capital  as  a  necessary 
^  means  to  an  end,  and  in  the  confident  expectation  of  certain 

*  calculated  returns.*    And  the  moment  we  turn  from  the 
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abstract  to  the  concrete,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  this  it 
true.  The  construction  of  a  great  railway,  or  a  great  canal, 
for  ezaniple,  employs  tens  of  thousands  of  navvies ;  it  seti 
in  motion  hundreds  of  furnaces ;  it  employs  thousands  of 
operatives  in  rolling  rails,  in  making  engines,  bridges  and 
other  machinery.  But  this  great  mass  of  labour  could  not 
possibly  be  set  in  motion  if  it  waited  to  be  ^  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  its  own  work.'  Every  individual  in  the  vast 
army  of  workers  would  starve  before  the  new  canal  or  the 
new  line  could  earn  a  single  penny.  If  the  necessary  labour 
is  set  in  motion  at  all,  it  must  receive  its  initial  impulse 
from  the  application  to  it  of  that  portion  of  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  country  which  in  Mill's  words  is  expended  iu 
the  direct  purchase  of  labour. 

This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
inaccuracy  in  styling  that  portion  of  the  circulating  capital 
of  the  country  which  is  employed  in  the  purchase  of  labour 
as  a  wages  fund ;  and  we  cannot  at  any  rate  take  exception 
to  Mill's  argument,  that  ^  it  will  be  convenient  to  employ 
*  this  expression,  remembering,  however,  to  consider  it  as 
^  elliptical  and  not  as  a  literal  statement  of  the  entire  truth.' 
We  may  even  go  one  step  further,  and  say  that  we  prefer 
the  old-fashioned  phrase — land,  labour  and  capital — to  the 
new  formula — mind,  matter  and  opportunity — ^which  the 
Duke  desires  to  substitute  for  it. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Duke  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
formula.  The  mention  of  land  indicates  that  distinction 
between  real  and  other  property  which  the  Duke  refuses  to 
draw.  The  mention  of  capital  indicates  the  necessity  of  a 
wages  fund,  which  the  Duke  refuses  to  acknowledge.  The 
mention  of  labour  emphasises  that  kind  of  labour  which  is 
done  by  the  body,  and  overlooks  the  higher  work  which  is 
done  by  the  mind.  With  the  Duke,  therefore,  land  and 
capital  become  matter ;  labour,  mind ;  while  a  third  element, 
opportunity,  is  imported  into  the  formula.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  fearing  that  the  Duke's  new  phrase  is  not  likely  to 
supersede  the  old  one.  Land,  labour  and  capital  convey  to 
our  minds  a  much  more  definite  conception  than  mind, 
matter  and  opportunity.  It  is  much  more  easy,  for  example, 
to  think  of  labour  as  including  mental  energy,  than  of  mind 
as  including  manual  work ;  while '  land '  and  capital  convey  to 
us  distinct  ideas,  which  we  fail  to  derive  from  such  vague 
expressions  as  matter  and  opportunity. 

But,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Duke's 
formula,  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  he  hf^  done  good  sef-* 
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vice  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  mental  energy  in  the 
sphere  of  economics.  It  is  after  all  the  mind  of  man,  the 
superiority  of  his  mental  faculties,  which  raises  him  above 
the  brutes ;  and  it  is  his  mind  which  directs  and  influences 
both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  forms  of  his  work.  The 
mind  of  James  Watt  gave  his  fellow  men  a  new  power,  which 
opened  to  them  fresh  opportunities ;  the  mind  of  the  humblest 
housemaid  enables  her  to  lay  and  light  the  fire  on  which  we 
are  dependent  for  our  comfort  and  for  our  food.  In  the 
human  mind  *  lies  the  source,  the  centre  and  the  throne  of 

*  all  the  energies  of  human  life.    It  is  by  it  that  the  analogies 

*  of  Nature  are  perceived,  that  her  meanings  are  interpreted, 

*  that  her  agencies  are  yoked  for  useful  service.* 

If  we  thus  desire  to  acknowledge  the  good  service  which 
the  Duke  has  done  by  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  mental 
energy  in  every  department  of  economics,  so  we  also  desire 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  for  proving  that  the  lessons 
of  political  economy  may  be  conveyed  in  language  which 
plain  men  can  follow,  and  by  illustrations  which  plain  men 
can  understand.  And  how  great  these  lessons  are  when 
taught  by  a  competent  teacher. 

'  Political  economy/  writes  the  Duke  in  his  concluding  passages 
'  has  too  often  been  made,  in  very  truth,  a  bad  as  well  as  a  ''  dismal 
science.*'  But  in  its  real  nature  it  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  most  vast,  the  most  various,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  subjects 
of  human  inquiry.  What  we  have  got  to  do*  in  its  interests — which  are 
the  highest  interests  of  human  society — is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give 
up  the  pedantic  pretension  to  the  precise  and  formal  propositions 
which  mimic  those  attainable  in  the  exact  sciences ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  assert  its  cognisance  of  all  the  facts  and  laws  of  our  human 
nature  on  which  the  structure  of  human  society  must  repose.  .  .  .  But 
always  in  our  science  the  grand  conclusion  is  in  sight — a  conclusion 
reached  by  the  purest  and  strictest  logical  process — that  the  real  wel- 
fare of  everybody  is  bound  up  with  the  real  welfare  of  everybody  else, 
if  only  we  estimate  aright  wherein  that  real  welfare  consists,  what 
are  its  necessary  limits,  and  the  means  whereby  alone  it  can  be 
attained.' 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French 
Revolution  and  Empire^  1793-1812.  By  Captain  A.  T. 
Mahan,  U.S.N.,  President  United  States  Naval  War 
College.     2  vols.  8vo.     London :  1892. 

2.  Essays  on  Naval  Defence.  By  Vice- Admiral  P.  H.  Colokb, 
Lecturer  on  Naval  Strategy  and  Tactics  in  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich.     8vo.     London  :  1893. 

rPHE  nearly  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  works  on  naval 
"*•  strategy,  by  its  recognised  exponents  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  forces  on  our  notice  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  value  officially  assigned  to  the  study  in  the 
two  countries.  England  may  well  claim  to  be  the  fountain- 
head  of  naval  history,  naval  strategy,  and  naval  tactics ;  but 
at  the  Boyal  Naval  College,  where  our  naval  officers  are 
instructed  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  naval  science, 
history  is  wholly  neglected,  while  the  cognate  subjects  of 
strategy  and  tactics  are  illustrated  each  year  by  one  short 
course  of  six  lectures.  It  follows  that  when  Admiral 
Colomb  addresses  a  wider  public  he  does  not  refer  to  his 
professional  and  systematised  teaching,  but  to  a  series  of 
more  or  less  desultory  papers  read,  at  wide  intervals  of  time, 
before  the  Bojal  United  Service  Institution.  These  are,  it 
is  true,  valuable  and  suggestive  essays,  though,  perhaps, 
more  so  in  their  original  form  and  at  their  original  date ; 
but  collectively  the  work,  by  its  very  nature,  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  that  which  we  have  from  the  United  States  Naval 
War  College.  There  the  authorities  seem  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  and  from  the  first  Captain  Mahan,  the 
lecturer  on  history,  strategy,  and  tactics,  held  a  prominent 
place  on  the  staff.  Recently,  on  the  retirement  of  Admiral 
Luce,  he  has  been  promoted  to  the  responsible  post  of  Presi- 
dent ;  and  thus,  by  the  implied  if  not  by  the  specific  direc- 
tion of  the  Navy  Board,  he  has  continued,  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  the  very  remarkable  series  of  lectures  whose  subject- 
matter,  embodied  in  his  ^  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon 
*  History,*  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  less  than  three 
years  ago.* 

In  many  respects  Captain  Mahan's  present  work  is  even 
more  important  than  the  former,  and  especially  so  because, 
whilst  that  was  addressed  mainly  to  professional  readers, 
and  appealed  only  incidentally  to  the  general  public,  the 

♦  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1890, 
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work  now  before  us,  important  as  ifc  is  to  naval  officers,  is 
still  more  so  to  the  statesman,  the  administrator,  the  ship- 
owner, the  merchant,  and  the  tradesman.  In  fact,  the  only 
man,  or  type  of  man  in  England,  to  whom  it  will  not  prove 
of  the  deepest  interest,  is  the  pseudo-politician  whose  theory 
of  public  affairs  is  summed  up  in  the  maxim  that  whatever 
is  English  is  wrong.  To  such  a  man — and,  unfortunately, 
we  have  too  many  among  us — we  can  conceive  the  book 
acting  rather  as  an  irritant,  a  blister— wholesome  it  may  be, 
but  painful ;  for,  though  written  by  one  whom  untoward 
circumstances  have  constituted  a  foreigner,  and  whom 
education  has  taught  to  regard  English  affairs  with  an 
impartial  eye,  the  book  is  throughout  a  splendid  apotheosis 
of  English  courage  and  English  endurance,  of  English  skill 
and  of  English  power,  the  more  splendid,  the  more  glorious, 
as  these  are  put  forward  not  as  matter  of  boasting  or  of 
laudation,  but  philosophically^  scientifically,  as  illustrating 
propositions  in  naval  strategy  or  in  commercial  war.  There 
are  probably  many  of  us  who  have  never  truly  realised  how 
essentially  the  Napoleonic  war  was  a  war  of  commerce. 
We  have  all,  of  course,  known  the  leading  features  of  that 
great  struggle,  from  which — as  Mr.  Walpole  tersely  ex- 
pressed it—*  the  British  Empire  rose  the  first  Power  in  the 
*'  world ; '  and  have  even  understood  that  the  Bussian  cam- 
paign, which  so  directly  contributed  to  Napoleon's  downfall, 
was  itself  an  incident  of  that  struggle ;  but  never  till  now 
has  the  full  story  been  traced  with  adequate  illustrations  of 
cause  and  effect. 

In  the  highest  and  best  sense,  Captain  Mahan's  book  is 
a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  of  history  teaching 
by  examples.    It  is  not  in  itself  a  history,  nor  does  it  make 
any  pretence  of  original  research.     But  the  mere  facts  are 
seldom  in  dispute.     Accepting  them,  for  the  most  part,  as 
he  finds  them  recorded  in  the  standard  histories  and  con- 
temporary memoirs  and  correspondence.  Captain  Mahan's 
very  great  merit  is  that  he  has  so  arranged  them  that  their 
significance  now  shines  forth,  projected  like  an  electric  beam 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  so  as  to  compel  the  notice  of  all 
who  come  within  its  comprehensive  sphere.    In  his  former 
work.  Captain  Mahan,  examining  the  course  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  showed  how,  during  that  war,  the 
French  navy  approached  more  nearly  to  an  equality  with 
the  English  than  at  any  other  period  during  the  century. 

*  Never,'  he  now  repeats,  *  since  the  days  of  De  Ruyter  and 

*  Tourville,  had  so  close  a  balance  of  strength  been  seen 
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*  upon  the  seas.  Never,  since  the  Peace  of  Versailles  to  onr 
^own  day,  has  there  been  such  an  approach  to  equality 

*  between  the  parties  to  a  sea  war/  And  again,  *The 
^  French  navy  had  reaped  glory  in  the  five  years  of  war,  not 

*  so  much,  nearly,  as  French  writers  claim  for  it ;  but  still  it 
^  had  done  well,  and  the  long  contest  must  have  increased 

*  the  efficiency  of  its  officers  along  with  their  growing  expe- 
^rience.*  And  this  navy,  improved  in  its  internal  organi- 
sation under  the  ministry  of  the  Marquis  de  Castries,  had 
attained  its  highest  developement  in  1789,*  when  the  out- 
break of  the  Bevolution  and  tho  practical  application  of 
Jacobin  principles  to  naval  discipline  ruined  the  force  which, 
under  happier  auspices,  might  have  been  the  safeguard  of 
France.  The  details  of  this  disorganisation,  though  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  French  writera,  and  more  especially  in  the 
admirable  narrative  of  Captain  Chevalier,t  have  never  been 
better  told  in  English  than  they  now  are  by  Captain  Mahan. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  trace  them  here.  They  are, 
indeed,  curious ;  but  of  more  serious  meaning  is  the  fact^  as 
stated  by  Captain  Mahan,  that — 

'  in  the  action  of  French  governments  is  to  be  found  the  chief  reason  for 
the  utter  disaster  and  overthrow  which  awaited  the  sea  power  of  France. 
It  was  because  the  Government  so  foithfully  and  necessarily  reflected 
the  social  disorder,  the  crude  and  wild  habits  of  thought  which  it  was 
powerless  to  check,  that  it  was  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  naval 
necessities  of  tlie  day.  ...  It  is  instructive/  he  continues,  '  to  dwell 
upon  this  phase  of  the  revolutionary  convulsions  of  France,  .  .  . 
because  the  result  was  here  so  different  from  that  which  was 
found  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Why  should  the  same  throe  which  brought 
forth  the  magnificent  armies  of  Napoleon  have  caused  the  utter  weak- 
ness of  the  sister  service,  not  only  amid  the  disorders  of  the  Republic, 
but  also  under  the  powerful  organisation  of  the  Empire  ?  * 

It  was  because  men  wholly  ignorant  of  the  requirements 
of  a  peculiarly  technical  service  undertook  to  deal  with  it ; 
because,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  days  of  Jean  Bon  Saint- 
Andr^  to  the  end  of  the  Empire,  it  was  arbitrarily  controlled 
by  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  naval  life, 
who  had  no  ^  appreciation  of  the  factors  conditioning  efficiency 
^  at  sea.'  Here  then  were  the  causes.  The  effect  were  the 
annihilation  of  the  corps  of  officers,  men  trained  under  or  in 

•  An  interesting  monograph  on  the  state  of  the  French  navy  at  this 
date  has  recently  been  publi^ed  imder  the  title  of  'La  Marine  Royale 
en  1789/  par  Maurice  Loir,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau  (1892). 

t  Histoire  de  la  Marine  Fran^aise  sous  la  Premiere  I?^publinae 
(188C). 
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the  traditions  of  Guichen,  Suflfren  or  Lamotte-Picqiiet ;  the 
abolition  of  the  corps  of  gunners,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
disciplined  crews.  Masters  or  mates  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  warrant  or  petty  officers  of  the  navy,  were  the 
commanders  of  ships  of  war,  while  a  few  mutinous  sailors, 
ignorant  of  all  warlike  training,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
ships'  companies,  which  were  filled  up  with  newly  raised 
soldiers  and  seasick  peasants,  drunk  with  revolutionary 
frenzy,  but  unable  to  reef  a  topsail  or  to  point  a  86-pounder. 
Of  the  Brest  fleet  which  fought  on  June  1,  1794,  Captain 
Chevalier  says,  in  so  many  words  : — 

*  The  crews  were  mostly  made  up  of  men  who  had  never  been  at 
sea,  and  who,  though  they  had  been  on  board  the  ships  for  some 
months,  had  received  very  little  training  in  harbour.  Most  of  the 
captains  and  officers  were  making  their  first  trial  of  sailing  in 
squadron.  So  that,  though  the  weather  was  fine,  the  ships'  companies 
were  so  bad  and  the  officers  so  inexperienced,  there  were  very  many 
accidents.* 

That  their  manoeuvring  should  be  bad  was  a  matter  of 
course,  but  at  least — it  might  have  been  supposed — they 
would  have  learned  in  harbour  to  work  their  guns  with  some 
degree  of  efficiency.  On  which  point  Captain  Chevalier 
says : — 

'  In  the  battles  of  May  28,  29,  and  June  1,  the  English  had  293 
killed  and  855  wounded.  In  the  French  fleet  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  nearly  5,000.  Our  ships,  too,  suffered 
great  damage  in  their  hulls  and  spars ;  several  of  them  were  completely 
disabled,  while  their  opponents  had  sustained  but  slight  damage  and 
lost  very  few  men.  The  English  ships,  thus  set  free,  joined  their 
consorts  and  overwhelmed  those  of  our  fleet  which  still  continued  to 
resist  As  the  battle  began,  the  "  Queen  Charlotte "  steered  for  the 
ship  of  the  French  admiral.  In  doing  so,  she  was  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  ships  which  formed  our  centre,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
"  Juste,"  the  "  Montague,"  and  the  "  Jacobin ; "  and  after  passing 
through  our  line  she  was  engaged  with  several  others.  At  the  close  of 
the  day,  her  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  42  ;  that  of  the 
French  flagship  was  800.' 

After  the  battle  of  June  1,  the  French  officers  of  the  west 
tacitly  accepted  the  doctrine  that  they  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  English  on  equal  terms ;  and  though  against  the  squadron 
which,  under  Cornwallis,  eflfected  the  celebrated  retreat  on 
June  17,  1795,  they  had  enormous  numerical  odds,  the 
possibility  of  being  delayed  till  they  might  have  to  fight  an 
equal  enemy  would  not  permit  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.     Even  as  it  was,  they  paid  dearly  for  the 
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slight  pretence  at  aggression ;  for  on  the  23rd,  they  were 
found  by  Lord  Bridport  still  outside  Lorient,  and  suffered 
severely — ought  to  have  suffered  more  severely — before  they 
could  make  their  escape  into  the  harbour.  It  was  a  lesson 
which  needed  no  repetition  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  war 
the  Brest  fleet  seldom  ventured  to  sea,  and  then  not  without 
much  anxiety  lest  it  might  meet  with  the  English  fleet. 

Of  these  sorties,  the  most  important  is  that  which  was  made 
on  December  16, 1796,  when  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  loaded  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  under  the  supreme 
command  of  General  Hoche,  to  whom  the  admiral  was 
subordinated.  The  naval  command  had  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  assigned  to  Villaret-Joyeuse ;  but  as  he  took  little 
trouble  to  conceal  his  disapproval  of  the  whole  scheme,  he 
was  superseded  by  Morard  de  Galle,  an  officer  of  the  old 
navy,  who,  having  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  during  the 
Terror,  had  been  lately  reinstated  in  his  rank.  Captain 
Mahan,  following  Chevalier  and  other  French  historians, 
speaks  of  him  as  having  been  *  among  the  bravest  captains 
*of  the  great  Suffren ;'  but  Suffren  himself,  with  presum- 
ably better  opportunities  of  judging,  noted  his  conduct  in 
the  engagement  of  September  8, 1782,  as  tres-mal ;  and  when, 
a  few  days  later,  M.  de  Galle,  with  three  others,  applied  for 
permission  to  resign  his  command,  Suffren  wrote,  *  J*ai  ^te 
*trop  mecontent  d'eux  pour  ne  pas  le  leur  accorder  avec 
*  plaisir.'  He  did  not,  indeed,  accuse  him  of  cowardice ;  and 
it  may  well  be  that  his  misconduct  was  due  rather  to  a  want 
of  comprehension,  of  firmness,  of  decision,  such  as  now 
rendered  him  the  meek  subordinate  of  Hoche,  and  the  utterly 
incapable  commander  of  a  dangerous  enterprise.  The  French 
soldiers  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  Hoche,  unable  to 
understand  the  naval  difficulties,  summarily  silenced  the 
voice  of  naval  opinion.  And,  in  the  words  of  Capt-ain 
Mahan : — 

*  Never  was  a  great  expedition,  destined  to  encounter  extraordinary 
risks  and  to  bmvu  one  of  the  stormiest  of  seas,  more  favoured  than  this  at 
the  first  was  by  the  elomenta  and  by  the  mismanagement  of  its  enemies. 
For  nearly  six  weeks  before  it  sailed  the  winds  prevailed  from  the 
east,  and  during  the  passage,  in  mid- winter,  fine  weather  with  fitvour- 
able  winds  lasted  until  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  i^eached  the  Irish  coast 
N«»r  was  an  enemy *8  vessel  met,  to  take  advantage  of  the  crowded  and 
iueflicicnt  condition  of  the  Firnch  ships.' 

When,  however,  following  Chevalier,  ho  adds : — 

*  To  the  cnfi^blcd  ntwto  of  the  French  navy,  to  the  decay  of  its 
materiali  to  the  waul  of  ^nnuii,  to  the  diaappearancG  of  the  trained 
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ofHcei-s,  and  to  the  consequent  disinclination  of  the  superiors  to  under- 
take the  expedition,  is  to  be  attributed  the  failure  of  an  attempt  in 
ivhich  their  sympathies  had  never  been  enlisted  ' — 

it  appears  to  us  that  he  omits  what  was  really  the  principal 
factor  in  the  failure — a  factor  to  which,  on  other  occasions, 
he  assigns  full  weight.  In  an  able  and  well-reasoned  narra- 
tive of  the  expedition*  Admiral  Colomb  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  failure  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  *  the 

*  influence  of  England's  sea  power,*  to  the  active  fear  of  the 
English  fleet,  though  unseen.  It  was  this  fear  which,  on 
leaving  Brest  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  clear  offing — the 
blockading  fleet  having  been  blown  some  fifty  miles  to  the 
westward — caused  the  admiral  to  order  his  ships  to  pass  out 
by  the  intricate  and  dangerous  channel  of  the  Baz  de  Sein. 
Hence  the  loss,  at  the  very  beginning,  of  the  74-gun  ship 
^  S^duisant.'  Hence,  also,  the  separation  from  fleet  and 
army  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief.  But  again,  when 
Admiral  Bouvet,  left  by  this  separation  in  command,  opened 
his  sealed  orders  and  found  that  he  was  to  make  for  Mizen 
Head,  the  fear  of  the  absent  fleet  still  operated.  *  Wishing,' 
says  Chevalier,  *to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  English 

*  cruisers,  he  ran  towards  the  west  for  that  day  and  the 

*  next.     On  the  19th,  when  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of 

*  Mizen  Head,  he  turned  to  the  north.'  On  which  Admiral 
Colomb  remarks :    *  The  fact  that  Bouvet  was  ordered  to 

*  steer  for  a  place,  and  yet  did  not  dare  to  do  it  for  fear  of 

*  being  caught,  makes  him  the  sounder  of  a  note  of  intelli- 

*  gence  singularly  melodious  in  the  ear  of  a  nation  relying 

*  on  transactions  at  sea  for  its  defence.'  Historians  have 
often  dwelt  on  the  adverse  and  stormy  weather  which  the 
expedition  afterwards  met  with.f  They  have  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  delays  which  brought  it  into  that  bad 
weather  were  due,  before  starting,  to  the  actual  presence  of 
the  English  squadron  oflF  Brest,  and,  on  the  voyage,  to  the 
fear  of  falling  in  with  that  squadron.  But  this  fear  was 
persistent,  and  as  it  had  delayed  the  expedition  both  in 
starting  and  on  the  passage,  so  now  it  prevented  its  waiting 
for  the  storm  to  blow  over.  Wolfe  Tone  noted  in  his 
journal  that  *  it  is  the  dreadful  stormy  weather  and  easterly 

*  winds  .  .  .  that  have  ruined  us.'  In  this,  says  Admiral 
Colomb, 


♦  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  17 
(Jan.  1892). 

t  Compare  Lccky,  *  History  of  Ireland,'  vol.  iii.  p.  510. 
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'  Tone  was  certainly  wrong,  because  a  great  Engli^  expedition  had 
many  years  before  invaded  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  by  way  of 
Gabarus  Bay,  and  it  had  met  just  the  same  sort  of  weather  impedi- 
ments  which  the  French  now  met,  and  all  it  did  was  to  wait  till  the 
weather  moderated,  and  then  go  on  with  the  invasion.  What  was  to 
prevent  the  French  from  following  the  same  plan  ?  Possibly  the 
growing  shortness  of  their  provisions — ^for  the  troops  and  seamen  had 
been  for  weeks  eating  their  heads  off  in  Brest  Harbour,  while  they 
waited  for  the  chance  of  evading  Colpoys'  fleet — but  certainly  the 
knowledge  that  every  hour*s  delay  would  bring  the  English  nearer  to 
them  as  their  executioners.  They  were,  like  any  other  burglars,  in 
fear  of  the  police.' 

But  although  the  mere  dread  of  the  unseen  enemy  was 
sufficient  to  render  the  French  attempt  abortive,  it  is  evident 
that  the  English  missed  an  exceptional  chance  of  utterly 
destroying  the  Brest  fleet.  Even  as  it  was,  the  French  loss, 
from  stress  of  weather,  ill-found  ships,  bad  seamanship, 
ignorant  navigation,  and  the  few  English  frigates  on  the 
coast,  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men  and  twelve  ships. 
These  included,  besides  frigates  and  transports,  two  ships  of 
the  line,  the  *  Seduisant,*  wrecked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  *  Droits  de  THomme,'  whose  tragic  wreck 
in  Audierne  Bay — into  which  she  was  driven,  in  a  violent 
gale  by  the  splendid  exertions  of  Pellew  in  the  *  Indefatig- 
*  able  *  and  Reynolds  in  the  *  Amazon ' — has  been  described, 
with  but  little  embellishment,  by  Captain  Marryat  in  the 
'  King's  Own.' 

But  unquestionably  their  loss  ought  to  have  been  very 
much  greater.  Inferior  to  the  English  fleet  in  numbers  and 
in  efficiency,  lumbered  up  with  soldiers  and  stores,  the  whole 
expedition  ought  to  have  been  captured  or  destroyed.  The 
question,  as  important  now  as  it  was  then,  is.  Why  were 
the  English  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity? 
The  answer  is  given  by  Captain  Mahan  in  some  admirable 
pages.  It  was,  he  conceives,  because  the  policy  instituted 
by  Lord  Howe  and  maintained  by  Lord  Bridport  was  radi- 
cally faulty.  This  policy  was  to  keep  the  fleet  snug  at 
Spithead,  more  especially  during  the  winter,  whilst  a  rela- 
tively small  detachment  watched  off  Brest.  Should  the 
French  put  to  sea  this  advanced  squadron  was  to  fall  back 
to  Spithead,  and  the  whole  fleet,  as  fresh  and  clean  as  the 
French,  would  sail  to  pursue  and  engage  them.  But,  as 
Captain  Mahan  points  out,  before  the  news  could  reach  the 
commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth,  and  before  the  English 
fleet  could  get  to  sea,  the  French  had  necessarily  several 
days'  clear  start,  in  which  much  mischief  might  be  done,  or 
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all  trace  of  them  be  lost.  Captain  Mahan  considers,  and  all 
the  experience  of  the  past  confirms  his  argument,  that,  to 
maintain  the  blockade  of  Brest  effectuallj, 

<  a  fleet  needs  to  be  fixed  at  the  highest  number  the  resources  of  the 
nation  can  supply,  and  supported  by  a  reserve  so  proportioned  that,  by 
a  constant  coming  and  going,  no  ship  at  the  front  should  ever  be 
suffering  from  an  exhaustion  either  of  condition  or  supplies.  The 
station  of  this  reserve,  obviously  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance, 
should,  of  course,  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  main  body,  and,  for 
sailing  ships,  favourably  situated  ivith  reference  to  prevailing  winds.* 

Instead  of  that,  and  independent  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  16th 
of  December,  Colpoys  had  allowed  himself  to  be  blown  some 
fifty  miles  to  the  westward,his  *fleet  of  fifteen  sail  was  certainly 

*  not  superior  to  the  French.  It  might  be  considered  adequate 
^  to  frustrate  the  expedition,  if  met,  but  not  sufficient  to 
^  inflict  the  crushing  blow  that  the  policy  and  needs  of  Great 
^  Britain  imperatively  demanded.'  Captain  Mahan,  therefore, 
maintains  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Admiralty, 
nor  the  commander-in-chief  had  realised  the  principles 
which  ought  to  have  guided  their  strategy  under  the  cir-r 
cumstances.  The  detachment  off  Brest  was  too  small ;  the 
reserve  was  too  large;  it  was  stationed  at  Spithead,  two 
hundred  miles  off,  and  it  was  not  ready.  Colpoys  knew 
nothing  of  the  French  having  sailed  till  December  22,  and, 
having  no  instructions  to  guide  him,  fell  back  to  Spithead, 
where  he  anchored  on  the  31st.  Bridport  also  had  the 
news  on  the  22nd,  and  replied  that  ^  he  would  be  ready  to 

*  sail  in  four  days.'  *  A  truly  handy  reserve,'  says  Captain 
Mahan,  ^with  the  British  islands  about  to  be  invaded.' 
But  when  the  four  days  were  at  an  end,  various  accidents 
interfered  with  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  and  it  did  not  get 
away  from  St.  Helens  till  January  3,  when  the  French  had 
left  Bantry  Bay,  and  then  with  only  fourteen  sail  of  the 
line.  ^An  inadequate  force  at  the  decisive  point,  inade- 
^  quately  maintained,  and  dependent  upon  a  reserve  as  large 
*a3  itself,  but  unready  and  improperly  stationed — such,' 
says  Captain  Mahan, '  were  the  glaring  faults  of  the  strategic 

*  disposition.' 

Bad  as  the  Brest  fleet  was,  the  condition  of  the  fleet  at 
Toulon  was  even  worse.  In  the  west,  the  successive  com- 
manders-in-chief, Yillaret-Joyeuse  and  Morard  de  Galle, 
were,  at  least,  officers  of  standing  and  experience.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  in  1795,  Admiral  Martin  was  newly  raised 
to  his  rank  from  the  humble  position  of  warrant  officer,  and 
though  probably  a  capable  seaman,  he  had  no  experience  in 
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the  art  of  commanding  men  or  of  manceamng  fleets.  The 
men,  too,  were  not  such  as  even  an  experienced  officer 
would  have  cared  to  command.  Bat  none  of  the  officers 
had  more  experience  than  their  admiral.  Insubordinate  or 
mutinous,  thej  were,  of  course ;  they  were  also  extremely 
ignorant,  and  there  was  no  one  to  instruct  them,  no  one 
to  enforce  discipline  or  command  respect.  According  to 
Martin's  report — 

'  A  fleet  could  not  possibly  be  worse  off  for  sailors.  Our  crews  have 
been  completed  by  2,400  men  drafled  from  the  different  regiments 
here.  Out  of  a  total  of  12,000  men  forming  the  crews  of  fifteen  idiips 
of  the  line,  7,500  are  soldiers  or  landsmen  who  have  never  been  at 
sea,  so  that,  allowing  for  officers  and  petty  officers,  there  are  less  than 
3,000  seamen  to  be  divided  among  the  fideen  ships,  many  of  which 
cannot  have  two  trained  men  at  each  of  their  3C- pounders.* 

When  this  fleet  met  the  English,  on  March  18-14,  1795, 
two  French  ships  were  captured,  one  of  them,  the  *  Qa-Ira,' 
of  eighty  guns.  Her  crew  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  187 
sailors  and  496  soldiers,*  which  would  leave  her  157  short 
of  complement.  She  must,  however,  have  had  many  super- 
numeraries, presumably  soldiers,  for  it  was  given  in  evidence 
before  the  prize  court,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
she  had  on  board  1,050  men,  of  whom  some  350  were  killed 
or  wounded.  It  is  very  well  known  that  Nelson  thought  a 
great  deal  more  might  and  should  have  been  done  by  the 
English  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  was  of  Nelson's  genius 
that,  of  all  the  very  capable  officers  that  were  ofiF  Brest  or 
Toulon,  he  alone  realised  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the 
French  fleets.  Howe  and  Bridport,  off  Brest,  had  certainly 
not  done  so ;  neither  had  Hotham  off  Toulon  ;  nor  had  the 
Government,  which,  on  the  reports  of  Hotham's  meagre 
success,  made  him  an  Irish  peer.  No  one  in  the  fleet, 
except  Nelson,  seems  to  have  judged  that  the  victory  had 
fallen  very  far  short  of  what  was  possible.  Now,  it  is  plain 
enough.  The  French  fleet  ought  to  have  been  destroyed. 
Captain  Mahan  naturally  says  : — 

'  It  waa  a  singular  misfortune  to  Great  Britain  that  the  interregnum 
between  two  such  able  men  as  Hood  and  Jervis  should  have  coincided 
with  the  determination  of  the  French  to  try  the  chance  of  battle  with 
their  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  that  the  opportunities  they  lost  should 
have  fallen  to  so  sluggish  and  cautious  an  admiral  as  Uotbam.' 

But  Hotham  had  served  with  credit  as  captain  and  com- 
•  Brun,  *  Guerres  Makitimes  de  la  France,'  ii.  267. 
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modore  through  the  Seven  Tears*  War  and  the  War  of 
American  Independence.  He  knew  what  the  French  fleet 
had  been  under  D'Estaing  and  Guichen :  he  had,  himself, 
been  rudely  handled  by  Lamotte-Picquet ;  and  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  that  he  was  not  in  face  of  the  same  officers, 
the  same  gunners.  *It  may  be,*  says  Captain  Chevalier, 
^  that  the  recollections  of  the  American  war  protected  our 

*  squadrons.'  However  that  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that 
Hotham's  slackness  in  the  hour  of  battle  was  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  his  country.  Had  the  Toulon  fleet  been 
destroyed,  whether  in  March  or  July  1795,  as  we  now  know 
it  might  have  been  destroyed,  and  as  we  know  Nelson  would 
have  destroyed  it,  the  political  combinations  and  naval  policy 
of  the  following  years  would  have  been  widely  different  from 
what  they  were.  But  it  was  not  in  battle  alone  that 
Hotham's  slackness  or  want  of  understiinding  produced 
fatal  results.  Nelson  always  maintained  thftt  the  fleet  could 
have  prevented  the  invasion  of  Italy.  ^  At  that  time,*  he 
wrote  in  1800,  *  we  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  if  Hotham  had 

*  kept  his  fleet  on  the  [Genoese]  coast,  no  army  from  France 
'  could  have  been  famished  with  stores  or  provisions  :  even 
'  men  could  not  have  marched.'  Captain  Mahan's  comment 
puts  this  even  more  clearly : — 

'  By  occupying  Vado/  he  says,  *  and  the  Riviera  east  of  it,  the  coast, 
ing  trade  heretofore  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany 
to  Southern  France  would  be  stopped — a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  the  Republic,  as  those  departments  only  raised  grain  for  tliree  months' 
consumption,  and  depended  for  the  rest  upon  that  which  came  from 
Barbary  and  Italy  by  way  of  Tuscany.  With  a  British  squadron  at 
Vado,  the  populace  of  Provence,  the  navy  at  Toulon,  and  the  army  of 
Italy  would  have  to  be  supplied  from  the  north  of  France  by  bad 
inland  roads.* 

Instead  of  a  strong  squadron,  however.  Nelson  was  sent 
in  the  *  Agamemnon,*  with  a  few  frigates,  but  without 
authority  to  stop  neutrals.  On  the  representations  of  the 
Austrian  general  and  the  British  ministers  at  Genoa  and 
Turin,  Nelson  accepted  the  responsibility  to  stop  *  every 
^  vessel  bound  to  France  or  to  ports  within  the  French  lines, 
*to  whatsoever  nation  it  might  belong.'  But  it  was  im- 
possible thus  to  stop  the  small  coasters  which  made  short 
night  runs,  close  in  shore.  This  part  of  the  work,  it  was 
hoped,  the  Austrians  might  do,  by  occupying  Vado;  but  they, 
on  their  side,  expected  the  English  to  do  the  whole ;  and 
when  they  were  driven  precipitately  back  by  the  defeat  at 
Loano,  the  blockade  was  virtually  raised. 
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<My  campaign,'  wrote  Nelson  on  December  4,  'is  closed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  and  the  consequent  loss  of  every  place  in 
the  Hiviera  of  Genoa.  If  I  had  been  favoured  with  the  two  74-gxin 
ships  which  I  have  oflen  asked  for,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  last 
attack  never  would  have  been  made.  Instead  of  this  increase  of  force, 
my  frigates  were  withdrawn  from  me  without  my  knowledge.  Only 
"  Agamemnon  "  remained.' 

All  that  the  ^Agamemnon'  unsupported  could  do  was  to 
secure  the  Austrian  line  of  retreat ;  but  the  map,  and  Nelson's 
letters,  and  Captain  Mahan's  comments  on  them  all  show 
how  much  might  have  been  done  with  an  adequate  force. 
And,  in  short,  says  Captain  Mahan, 

'  this  campaign  of  the  British  Aeet  contributes  another  to  the  numer- 
ous lessons  of  histor}%  upon  the  importance  of  having  sufficient  force  at 
the  decisive  point  and  taking  the  oflfen&ive.  It  may  be  added  that 
Hotham  could  better  have  spared  ships  to  Nekon  if  he  had  not  throwa 
away  his  two  oppoBtunities  of  beating  the  Toulon  fleet.' 

When,  a  week  after  this  disaster.  Sir  John  Jervis  succeeded 
to  the  command,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  on  the  mistaken 
strategy  of  Hotham.  The  mischief  had  been  done;  the 
Austrians  had  been  driven  from  their  positions  on  the  coast ; 
and  whether  the  English  fleet  was  or  was  not  strong  enough 
to  retake  them  could  scarcely  be  a  practical  question  in  pre* 
sence  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  a  large  reinforcement  from 
Brest  had  raised  to  a  distinct  numerical  superiority  over  the 
English.  Whatever  the  advantage  of  the  English  in  quality, 
it  was  as  yet  impossible,  even  for  Nelson,  to  estimate  its 
numerical  ralue.  He  felt  it,  he  knew  it  intuitively ;  but  he 
can  scarcely  have  ventured  to  speak  very  decidedly,  even  to 
Jervis.  *  Their  numbers,*  he  vn-ote  to  his  wife  on  February  1 2, 
1 796,  *  we  know  full  well,  but  the  accounts  of  the  state  they 

*  are  in  are  so  contradictory  as  to  leave  us  uncertain.     Sir 

*  John  Jervis  is  at  present  inferior  to  the  French ;  they  have 

*  built  five  sail  of  the  line  since  we  left  Toulon.*  Jervis 
himself  had  had  experience  of  a  French  fleet  under  D'Orvil- 
liers  and  under  Guichen,  and  had,  as  yet,  only  hearsay 
evidence  that  he  might  not  have  to  encounter  a  simihur 
force.  Of  Jervis,  Captain  Mahan  has  formed  a  very  high,  in 
some  respects,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated  opinion,  but  the 
sketoh  of  his  character  is,  on  the  whole,  appreciative  and 
just.    His  rule,  be  says,  *  was  one  of  fear  rather  than  of 

*  love ;  *  he  had  not  *  the  sympathetic  qualities,*  *  the  inspi- 

*  ration,*  *  the  genius,*  of  Nelson ;  but  he  had  *  a  cool,  sound 

<  and  rapid  professional  judgement,* '  a  steady,  unflinching 

<  determination  to  succeed,*  and  ^  a  perfect  fearlessness  of 
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*  responsibility ' — qualities  which  *  have  won  for  him  a  place 
'  in  the  first  rank  of  those  chieftains  who  have  not  received 
'  the  exceptional  endowments  of  nature's  favonrites/  Bat 
even  Jervis  could  not  at  once  overcome  the  dif&culties  of  his 
position.  Hotham  had  neglected  to  secure  the  command  of 
the  sea  when  the  opportunity  was  ofifered  him ;  and  when, 
towards  the  close  of  1796,  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
united  to  dispute  it,  the  English  Government  quailed  for  the 
moment,  and  sent  out  orders  for  the  fleet  to  withdraw  from 
the  Mediterranean.  Corsica  and  Elba  were  evacuated,  and 
the  fleet  passed  the  Straits.  Bonaparte  had  brought  his 
campaign  in  Italy  to  a  triumphant  close,  and  the  allies,  that 
is,  the  French,  were  masters  of  the  sea.  Public  opinion  in 
England  anticipated  the  worst. 

'  Peace  negotiations  begun  with  the  Republic  had  ended  by  the 
British  envoy  being  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  France  in  forty-eight 
hours ;  and  although  the  Government  had  not  expected  a  favourable 
issue,  the  eflfect  on  the  people  was  disheartening.  Consols  fell  to  51. 
The  expedition  of  the  French  against  Ireland  had,  indeed,  failed ;  but 
so  little  share  had  the  Channel  fleet  borne  in  their  defeat,  that  the 
country  was  forced  to  ascribe  to  the  direct  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  a  deliverance  which  it  would  have  preferred  to  see  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  navy.  That  trusted  arm  of  the 
national  defence  seemed  palsied  in  every  quarter.  Finally,  among  the 
greater  of  many  discouraging  circumstances,  specie  payments  were 
stopped  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  February  26,  in  obedience  to  an 
order  of  the  Government.  The  profuse  subsidies  paid  to  continental 
States,  and  the  demands  for  coin  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  navy  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  were  the  chief  causes  of  a  drain  against  which 
the  Bank  directors  had  frequently  remonstrated.  To  these  causes  for 
scarcity  was  added  at  this  time  another,  arising  in  great  part  from 
Iocs  of  confidence  in  the  navy's  efficiency — the  fear,  namely,  of  in- 
vasion. People  had  begun  to  call  for  and  to  hoard  coin  against  an 
evil  day.* 

It  was  just  on  this  time  of  extreme  depression,  on  St. 
Valentine*s  Day,  that  Jervis,  turning  to  bay  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  shattered  the  prestige  and  the  naval  might  of 
Spain.  *  A  victory,'  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  *  is  very  essen- 
^  tial  to  England  at  this  moment,'  and  he  gave  her  a  brilliant 
one.  Whether,  in  this  celebrated  battle,  he  displayed  the 
highest  order  of  tactical  genius,  has  been  disputed  and  denied ; 
but,  as  Captain  Mahan  rightly  says,  ^  to  him  alone  belongs 

*  the  honour  of  attacking  such  heavy  odds,  as  well  as  of  the 

*  correct  and  sufficient  combination  by  which  he  hoped  to 

*  snatch  victory  from  superior  numbers.  •  .  •  The  whole 
'  responsibility  and  the  whole  original  plan  was  his,  and  no 
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'  man  can  take  it  from  him.'  All  theae,  however,  are  after 
thooghts.  At  the  time,  when  the  news  first  reached 
England, 

^  most  men  did  not  care  to  thiok.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  fifteen 
British  ships  had  dashed  into  the  midst  of  twenty-seven  enemies,  had 
collared  and  dragged  out  four  of  the  biggest,  and  severely  handled  the 
rest.  It  was  enough  to  hear  that  the  crew  of  one  Britiah  74, 
headed  by  a  man  whom  few  out  of  the  navy  yet  knew,  had,  sword  in 
hand,  carried  first  a  Spanish  80  and  then  another  of  112  guns.  With 
such  men  to  rule  the  fleet,  they  thanked  God  and  took  courage. 
Speculation  is  oflen  futile;  jet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  country 
could  have  borne  the  approadiing  crisis  of  the  mutinies,  on  top  of  its 
other  troubles,  had  not  the  fear  of  the  Spanish  navy  been  removed  and 
the  hope  of  better  naval  leaders  been  afforded.* 

We  are,  however,  permitted  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
this  stupendous  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  recognition  by  the  Brest  fleet  of  the  indisputable 
superiority  of  the  English,  the  Directory  and  the  military 
leaders  of  France,  more  especially  Bonapaiie,  did  not  admit 
it  even  to  themselves.  It  may  have  been  that  they  snp- 
posed  that  the  maintenance  of  her  supremacy  in  the  north 
fnlly  tasked  England's  resources,  or  that  they  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  superiority  was  much  exaggerated.  The 
history  of  the  last  war  showed  England  powerless  even  to 
defend  Minorca ;  and  to  those  who,  Uke  Bonaparte,  had  con- 
fined their  attention  mainly  to  the  aflairs  of  the  south,  the 
action  of  England  in  the  present  war  might  be  considered 
by  no  means  brilliant.  He  had  seen  the  English  fleet  driven 
out  of  Toulon ;  he  had  seen  them  unable  to  maintain  the 
Austrians  on  the  Biviera,  or  themselves  in'  Corsica ;  he  had 
seen  their  fleet  twice  in  action  with  that  of  France  and 
obtain  no  decisive  advantage ;  he  had  seen  them  retire  from 
the  Mediterranean  without  striking  a  blow;  and  as  to  a 
victory  over  the  Spaniards,  the  details  of  which  were  cer- 
tainly minimised,  the  Spanish  fleet,  according  to  the  reports 
of  French  officers,  had  always  been  contemptible.    There  can  • 

be  little  doubt  that  through  1797  and  the  first  seven  months 
of  1798  the  French  flattered  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
the  Mediterranean  being  a  French  lake.  They  controlled  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  coasts :  Turkey  and  the  Levant 
must  easily  follow,  and,  with  the  Levant,  the  key  to  the  riches 
of  the  East.  The  intelligence  which  they  received  of  the 
mutinies  in  the  English  fleets  naturally  confirmed  them  in 
this  dream,  and  it  was  with  no  misgiving  about  the  command 
of  the  sea  that  Bonaparte  sailed  in  June  1798  for  the 
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conquest  of  Egypt.  He  was  rudelj  awakened  by  the  crash 
of  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 

French  writers,  whom  Captain  Mahan  to  some  extent 
follows,  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  bad  condition  of  the 
French  ships,  on  the  weakness  of  their  crews,  not  only  in 
point  of  quality  but  in  point  of  numbers,  and  of  the  unpre- 
pared state  in  which  Brueys  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  at 
anchor.  Much  of  this  is  criticism  after  the  event,  for  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  century  the  French  had  certainly  persuaded 
themselves  that  a  fleet  anchored  in  line  in  shore  was  prac- 
tically unassailable.  They  had  repeatedly  acted  on  this  per- 
suasion in  the  American  War,  and  believed  that  the  English 
would  act  on  it  in  Aboukir  Bay,  or  if  not  would  be  easily 
repelled.  It  is,  however,  probable  enough  that  Brueys  had 
trusted  to  some  delay  after  the  enemy  came  in  sight  to  com- 
plete his  preparations  for  the  defence.  But  whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  the  fleet  or  of  Brueys,  the  victory  and  its 
decisive  nature  was  entirely  Nelson's. 

'  Without  a  moment's  pause,  without  a  tremor  of  uncertainty,  yet 
with  all  the  precautioDS  of  a  seaman,  Nelson  came  straight  onward, 
facing  with  mind  long  prepared  the  difficulties  of  navigation,  the 
doubts  and  obscurities  of  a  night  action.  .  .  .  For  half  an  hour  Brueys 
was  a  helpless  and  hopeless,  though  undaunted  spectator  of  an  over- 
whelming attack,  which  he  had  never  expected  at  all,  delivered  in  a 
manner  he  had  deemed  impossible,  upon  the  part  of  his  order  he 
thought  most  secure.* 

Then  his  turn  came.  The  huge  size  and  formidable  arma^ 
ment  of  the  '  Orient '  enabled  her  to  beat  off  her  earliest 
assailants,  but  soon  they  gathered  in  irresistible  force.     *  The 

*  French  centre  was  the  victim  of  a  concentration  similar  to 
^  that  with  which  the  action  began  in  the  van,  and  destined 

*  to  result  in  a  frightful  catastrophe.*  The  *  Orient  *  caught 
fire.     The  guns  of  the  ^  Swiftsure  *  and  *  Alexander,'  *  trained 

*  on  the  part  in  flames,  helped  to  paralyse  all  efforts   to 

*  extinguish  them,  and  they  gained  rapidly.'  At  ten  o'clock 
she  blew  up.    Five  others   had  already  surrendered :   the 

*  Franklin,'  an  eighty-gun  ship  long  known  in  our  service  as 
the  *  Canopus,'  struck  her  colours  shortly  after.  Three  more 
surrendered  the  following  morning.  Another  was  set  on 
fire  by  her  own  people.  Of  the  thirteen  ships  of  the  French 
line,  two  only  escaped.  The  English  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  resumed  with  a  completeness  which  staggered 
Bonaparte,  who,  for  the  first  time,  realised  the  danger  of 
the  position  into  which  he  had  thrust  himself  an^  the 
army. 
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Ii  iMg  ^iot  emhrifagt  tihc Mim%  was  impiMcmedl,  that  its  own 
CkM  nu :  1 1  ifms  "w»>  vere  cazubot  that  i^  Bbigtish  were  now 
aiue  ID  vpeme  fre^  agMPftf  liie  Frendi  wbeoerer  the 
cznase  zi  laie  wir  la^iight  ^>eam  wiiiiio  tcmA  ol  the  sea.     It 
i3kit  Arre  w«t  snoeesfnllj  defended,   that  the 
c^  Sfiim  WBB   ptereDted,  and   that  Bonaparte^s 
trhffine  icr,  ii  laar  be,  the  re«esfaibli«hnient  of  the 
empire  c€  JLjexasdec  with  India  added,*  was  set  at  nought. 
Tbe  ertcTpriBe  Tztodj  fiiied  became  a  sniall,  an  i^parentlj 
insarxi&art   ET^prUA   fctte  eoDtroUed    the  adjacent   sea; 
becaose  Xelscei  ^d  destrcrred  the  French  fleet  in  Abooldr 
Bay;  because  BooafHite,  'to  the  end  of  his  career,  was 
'  nerer  ai?cle  lirrlt^j  to  appreciate  the  eonditioDS  of  naral 
*  warfare.'    Captain  Ifahan  refuses  to  admit  thal^  fix>m  the 
ir7rrrarr  poont  of  Tiew,  Bonaparte's  *  Oriental  Tisions '  were 
fa^tafrric     It  was  br  his  extnordioarr,  eren  extzaragant, 
iinagiiiLtion  that  be  was  what  he  was;  bot,  ower  and  orer 
again,  adventuress^  bj  no  means  his  snpenors  in  genins,  or 
as  leaders  of  men,  had  *  raised  and  combined  the  nations 
'of  the  £u-  East;'  and  *the  motlej  host  which  he  [at  a 
'later  date^    gathered  nnder  one  standard  fix>m  all   the 
'  higUr  organised  nations  of  continental  Europe,'  is  a  sng- 
gestiTe  eridence  of  his  powas.     *  Th«e  was,  however,  one 
'  radical  fidlacj  nnderljing  his  Oriental  expedition,  and  that 
'laj  in  the  effect  he  expected   to   produce  upon  Great 
'Britain.  .  .  .  As  a  Uow  directed  against  her,  there  was 
<  in  his  visions  a  fstal  defect  of  conception,  due  more  to  a 
'miscalculation  of  the  intellect,  than  to  a  wild  flight  of 
'  fancy.'     He  mistook  effect  for  cause,  the  fruit  for  the  tree, 
the  flower  for  the  plant.    He  considered  the  possession  of 
India,  or  other  colonies,  to  be  the  cause  of  England's  pro- 
speri^ ;  the  wide  extent  of  her  commerce  to  be  the  cause  of 
her  wealth  and  eminence  among  nations.     If  Bonaparte's 
visions  had  been  realised,  and  India  bad  been  conquered, 
'  a  splendid  bough  would  have  been  torn   from  the   tree,' 
which  would    luive  still   stood,   able   to    throw  out    new 
branches. 

*  The  strength  of  Great  Britain  could  be  said  to  lie  in  her  commerce 
onlv  aB|  and  because  it  was,  the  external  manifestation  of  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  the  British  people,  unhampered  by  any  control  beyond 
that  of  a  government  and  institutions  in  essential  83rmpathj  with  them. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings — ^in  their  independence  and  on- 
trammelled  pursuit  of  wealth — they  were  secured  by  their  powerful 

•  Compare  T*^*"^ —  '  ^istoire  de  Napol<5on,'  i.  890. 
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nayjy  and  so  long  as  this  breastplate  was  borne,  unpiercecl,  orer  the 
heart  of  the  great  organism,  over  the  British  Islands  themselves,  Great 
Britain  was,  not  invulnerable,  but  invincible.  She  could  be  hurt, 
indeed ;  but  she  could  not  be  slain.  Herein  was  Bonaparte's  error. 
His  attempt  upon  India  was,  strategically,  a  fine  conception ;  it  was  an 
attack  upon  the  Hank  o£  an  enemy  whose  centre  was  then  too  strong 
for  him ;  but  as  a  broad  effort  of  military  policy,  of  statesmanship 
directing  arms,  it  was  simply  delivering  blows  upon  an  extremity, 
leaving  the  heart  untouched.  •  .  •  So,  in  his  later  years,  he  was 
beguiled  into  the  strife  wherein  he  bruised  Great  Britain's  heel  and 
she  bruised  his  head.  Yet  his  mistake  is  scarce  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
after  all  the  story  of  his  career,  of  his  huge  power,  of  his  unrelenting 
hostility,  of  his  indomitable  energy,  unremittingly  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  his  chief  enemy — after  all  this  and  its  &ilure — we  still 
find  men  harping  on  the  weakness  of  Great  Britain  through  her 
exposed  commerce.  Her  dependence  upon  trade  and  the  apparent 
slackening  of  the  colonial  ties  foretell  her  fatal  weakness  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  So  thought  Napoleon ;  so  think  we.  Tet  the  commercial 
genius  of  her  people  is  not  abated,  and  the  most  fraitful  parts  of  that 
colonial  system  existed  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  those  old  days,  when  her 
commerce  was  as  great  in  proportion  to  her  niunbers  as  it  is  now.  To 
paralyse  this  it  must  be  taken  by  the  throat— no  snapping  at  the  heels 
will  do  it.  To  command  the  sea  approaches  to  the  British  Islands  will 
be  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  State.  As  a  preliminary  thereto,  the 
British  navy  must  be  neutralised  by  superior  numbers  or  by  superior 
skm.' 

Prom  Admiral  Colomb's  point  of  view,  this  is  much  over- 
stated ;  and  if  he  would  allow  it  to  be  true  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  he  would  not  consider  it  applicable  to  the  present 
time.    According  to  him,  ^  the  British  Empire  is  a  vast, 

*  straggling,  nervous,  arterial,  and  venous  system ; '  •  •  • 
it  is  ^  highly  organised ; '  its  life  ^  must  hang  by  a  thread.' 
It  is  not  a  tree  from  which  a  branch  may  be  cut.     ^  It  is 

*  no  mollusc  from  whose  inert  substance  huge  masses  may 
^  be  detached  at  will  without  much  effect  upon  its  vitality. 
'  It  is  a  living  organism  whose  parts  are  all  interdependent. 
'  A  stab  at  the  heart  may  put  ib  to  death  more  suddenly, 
^but,  perhaps,  not  more  surely  than   the  severing  of  a 

*  remote  artery.*  He  conceives  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  loss  of  a  colony  or  the  forced  stoppage  of  one  important 
trade  might  be  fatal.  He  might  surely  have  referred  to  a 
modern  experience.  Amongst  all  our  seaborne  trade  that  in 
raw  cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Millions  of  our 
countrymen  depend  on  it  for  their  daily  bread,  and  it  thus 
takes  rank  as  a  veritable  trade  in  food-stuff.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Civil  War  this  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  complete  stop.      How  great  the  suffering  so  caused, 
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manj  of  ib  can  still  ititmber.  It  was  torible,  bat  it 
sot  £itaL  The  tree  pat  fcaih  otiber  bnnclies;  the  timde 
spread  in  other  directioiiSy  and  Cogtand's  indnstrj  went  on 
as  befiove.  We  think,  th^i,  that  Captain  Mahan's  conten- 
tion is  the  more  scienti&e  and  correct :  that  isolated  stop- 
pages or  losses  ma j  eanae  grieroos  suffering,  ma j  erea  tax 
onr  endoianee  bejond  its  iJbilitj ;  but  that  a  fiual  blow  can 
odIj  be  giren  bj  wresting  from  ns  the  control  of  the  narrow 


It  is,  howerer,  qnite  certain  that  in  all  oar  wars  with 
France,  and  more  especiallj  in  the  Berohitionarj  and  Napo- 
leonic wars,  whenerer  oar  commerce  rather  than  oar  narj 
has  been  attacked,  that  commerce  has  increased  bj  leaps  and 
bounds.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centarj,  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  France  and  Holland  were  prostrate ;  their 
foreign  possessions  were  captnred;  Great  Britain  was  the 
manofacikory  and  wiurehouse  of  Europe ;  *  no  flag  was  so  safe 

*  from  annoyance  as  the  British,  for  none  other  was  pro- 

*  tected  by  a  powerfal  navy ;  neatrals  sooght  its  conToy 
^  against  French  depredations,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
'  world  was  swayed  by  this  one  gpreat  power.'  As  a  result, 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  far  from  decaying  or  Ian- 
guishiug,   throve  everywhere  with  redoubled  vigour;  and 

*  her  foreign  trade,  export  and  import,  which  in  1792  had 
'  amounted  to  44,600,000Z.,  rose  in  1800  to  73,700,000f. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  war,  the  struggle  resolved 
itself  into  a  commercial  one.  It  was  no  new  attempt  on  the 
part  of  France.  In  his  former  work  Captain  Mahan  showed 
howy  as  far  back  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
France^  in  a  similar  way,  attempted  to  crush  England  by 
destroying  her  commerce,  with  the  result  that  then,  too, 
that  commerce  grew  enormously,  and  that  while  *  before  that 

*  war  England  was  one  of  the  sea  powers,  after  it  she  was  the 

*  sea  power,  without  any  second.'  So  it  was  now.  After 
1795  no  fleet  put  to  sea  from  Brest  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  and  fighting  the  English ;  the  aggressive  action  of 
the  French  at  sea  was  limited  to  fitting  out  a  large  number 
of  *  commerce  destroyers,'  more  especially  of  privateers.  In 
face  of  which,  the  English  commerce  flourished  and  increased ; 
it  was  the  French  commerce  that  was  destroyed.  It  was 
admitted  by  the  Directory  in  1799  that  ^  not  a  single  mer- 

*  chant  ship  is  on  the  sea  carrying  the  French  flag.'  ^  This,' 
adds  Captain  Mahan,  ^  was  by  no  means  a  figure  of  speech, 
'  to  express  forcibly  an  extreme  depression.  It  was  the 
'  statement  of  a  literal  fact.' 
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It  was  then  that  England,  following  up  her  advantage, 
exercised  very  stringent  measures  against  the  trade  of 
neutrals,  especially  against  the  trade  in  contraband  of  war ; 
and  this,  almost  of  necessity,  brought  her  into  collision  with 
the  Northern  Powers.  Hence,  when  the  Tsar,  in  a  fit  of 
personal  pique  against  Austria  and  England,  withdrew  from 
the  coalition,  he  readily  yielded  to  the  flattering  influence  of 
Bonaparte,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  ^  armed  neutrality ' 
which,  at  the  end  of  1800,  seemed  to  rise  as  the  natural  ally 
of  France,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  coalition  against  England, 
formed  by  Bonaparte.  Captain  Mahan  points  out  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that,  just  as  in  1798  Nelson  went  out 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  time  *  to  check  the  yet  undivined 

*  expedition  against  Egypti'  so  now  he  was  returning,  ^  as 
'  though  drawn  by  some  mysterious  influence,  to  be  at  hand 

*  for  unknown  services  which  he  alone  could  render.'  How 
completely,  indeed.  Nelson  was  the  soul  of  the  expedition  to 
the  Baltic  has  never  been  more  clearly  put  than  now,  by 
Captain  Mahan.  He  thinks,  of  course,  that  Nelson  ought  to 
have  had  the  chief  command  from  the  beginning ;  but  that 
probably  some  passages  of  his  conduct  in  the  Mediterranean 

*  had  excited  in  Earl  Spencer  a  distrust  of  his  fitness  for  a 
'  charge  requiring  a  certain  delicacy  of  discretion  as  lyell  as 

*  vigour  of  action.*  *  Whatever  the  reason,  the  withholding 
'  the  chief  command  from  him  was  unquestionably  a  mistake 

*  which  would  not  have  been  made  by  St.  Vincent,  who  suc- 

*  ceeded  Spencer  a  few  weeks  later ' — in  time,  indeed,  to 
remedy  the  blunder  so  far  as  possible,  by  giving  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  instructions  capable  of  a  very  liberal  interpretation. 
In  Parker's  hands,  however,  they  proved  useless;  Nelson 
would  have  accepted  the  responsibility.  The  &ct  was  that 
Nelson  realised,  and  Parker  did  not,  that  Russia  was  the 
keystone  of  the  hostile  coalition,  which,  if  Russia  was  with- 
drawn, must  at  once  fall  to  pieces.  It  was  thus  that  on 
March  24  he  offered  Parker 

*  a  suggestion  worthy  of  Napoleon  himself,  and   which,  if  adopted 
would  have  brought  down  the  Baltic  Confederacy  with  a  crash  that 
would  have  resounded  through  Europe.     "  Supposing  us,"  he  wrote, 
"through  the   Belt  with  the  wind  first  westerly,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  go  with  the  fieet^  or  detach  ten  ships  of  three  and  two  decks, 
with  one  bomb  and  two  fire  ships,  to  Kevel,  to  destroy  the  Russian 
squadron  at  that  place  ?     I  do  not  see  the  great  risk  of  such  a  detach* 
ment,  and  with  the  remainder  to  attempt  the  business  at  Copenhagen. 
The  measure  may  be  thought  bold,  but  I  am  of  opinion  the  boldest  are 
the  safest,  and  our  country  demands  a  most  vigorous  exertion  of  her 
force,  directed  with  judgement."  * 
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Afterwards,  on  May  8,  he  wrote  to  Addington  in  explana- 
tion of  the  armistice  : — 

*  <<  I  look  upon  the  Northern  League  to  be  like  a  tree,  of  which  Paal 
was  the  trunk  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  branches.  If  I  can  get 
at  the  trunk  and  hew  it  down,  the  branches  fall  of  course ;  bat  I  maj 
lop  the  branches  and  yet  not  be  able  to  fell  the  tree,  and  my  power 
must  be  weaker  when  its  greatest  strength  is  required."  It  cannot  but 
be  a  subject  of  regret,'  says  Captain  Mahan,  '  that  the  naval  world 
should  have  lost  so  fine  an  illustration  as  he  would  there  have  given  of 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  naval  warfare.' 

Parker,  however,  was  determined  not  to  leave  Denmaric 
hostile  in  his  rear.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
brilliant  in  itself,  but  commonplace  in  comparison  with 
what  might  have  been  obtained  by  following  out  Nelson's 
suggestion ;  and,  by  the  course  of  events,  useless,  for  Paul 
was  murdered  on  the  night  of  March  24,  eight  days  before 
the  battle.  The  news  was  sufficient  to  induce  Parker  to 
wait  for  special  instructions  from  home,  and  he  anchored  the 
fleet  in  Kjoge  Bay.  St.  Vincent's  virtual  answer  to  his 
indecision  was  relieving  him  from  the  command  and 
appointing  Nelson  to  succeed  him.  The  orders  were  received 
on  May  6,  and  Nelson  at  once  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to 
weigh.   *  If  Sir  Hyde  were  gone,*  he  wrote  the  same  afternoon, 

*  I  would  now  be  under  sail.'  He  actually  did  sail  on  the 
7th,  and  was  off  Bevel  on  the  12th.  The  Bussion  squadron 
had  got  out  three  days  before  and  was  theu  safe  at  Cronstadt ; 
and  with  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  Count  Pahlen,  the 
Bussian  minister,  wrote  to  Nelson  that 

*  the  Emperor  does  not  consider  the  bringing  the  fleet  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  consistent  with  the  desire  professed  by  his  Britannic  Majesty 
of  re-establishing  the  good  feeling  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  monarchies.  .  .  •  His  majesty  has  ordered  me  to  acquaint  yon 
that  the  only  guarantee  of  the  loyalty  of  your  intentions  which  he  can 
accept  is  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  your  fleet,  and  that  all  negotia- 
tion with  your  court  is  impossible  as  long  as  a  naval  force  is  in  sight 
of  his  ports.  .  .  .  His  majesty  will  have  pleasure  in  yielding  to  such 
just  demands  as  your  king  shall  put  forward  in  friendly  negotiation ; 
but  anything  which  would  give  to  these  demands  the  appearance  of 
conditions  can  only  lead  to  the  failure  of  the  proposed  result.' 

*  I  do  not  believe,*  wrote  Nelson  to  St.  Vincent,  *  he  would 

*  have  written  such  a  letter  if  the  Bussian  fleet  had  been  in 
'  Bevel.*  The  change  of  circumstances,  however,  fortunately 
answered  all  the  purposes  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
threatening  confederacy  ended  in  '  friendly  negotiation,'  in 
which  En^and  yielded  some  of  the  more  offensive  points  in 
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dispute.  Bonaparte's  attempt  to  take  the  pressure  off  France 
by  a  diversion  in  the  Baltic  thus  completely  failed,  and  the 
command  of  the  sea  was  maintained  without  any  serious 
interruption  till  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

Of  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  that  treaty,  and  of  the 
treaty  itself.  Captain  Mahan  gives  a  good  and  well-connected 
account.  He  shows  that  the  English  Government  was 
duped  into  concessions  which  ought  not  to  have  been  made, 
and  which  many  circumstances  combined  to  render  dan- 
gerous.   '  A  series  of  unpleasant  surprises  produced  a  feeling 

*  of  insecurity,  proved  to  the  ministry  that  they  had  been 
^  outwitted,  and  converted  the  peace  from  first  to  last  into 
^  a  condition  of  armed  truce.'  The  expedition  to  Haiti,  too, 
vrsis  calculated  to  excite  some  uneasiness.  A  large  fleet  of 
ships  of  war,  and  20,000  troops  loose  in  the  West  Indies, 
might  well  seem  portentous  to  the  London  public.  To 
ministers  it  must  have  been  clear  that  the  sending  some 
twenty  or  thirty  undermanned  ships  of  the  line  to  sea  was  a 
guarantee  of  peaceful  intentions,  and  that  if  war  should 
break  out  the  20,000  men  interned  in  Haiti  were  lost  to 
France.  But,  in  fact,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  Bonaparte's  principal  object  in  the  expedition  was  to 
get  these  20,000  men  out  of  France  with  the  more  or  less 
clearly  formed  purpose  that  they  should  not  return  to  it. 
They  were  old  and  tried  soldiers,  but  they  were  *  the  army 

*  of  the  Rhine,*  who  were  devotedly  attached  to  Moreau ; 
and  though  Lanfrey,  whilst  having  no  doubt  that  they  were 
sent  to  Haiti  to  be  out  of  the  way,  was  unwilling  to  admit 
that  they  were  deliberately  sent  there  to  die,*  he  wrote  in 
ignorance  of  their  having,  but  a  few  weeks  before  their 
departure,  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Bonaparte, 
the  full  history  of  which  has  but  recently  come  to  light,  t 
But  putting  this  expedition  entirely  on  one  side,  there  were 
scores  of  incidents  which  excited  suspicion  and  anger. 
Bonaparte,  possibly  despising  a  cabinet  which  he  had  so 
easily  duped,  possibly  exaggerating  the  unwillingness  of  the 
English  to  renew  the  war,  convinced,  too,  that  they  could 
not  do  so  without  Austria,  which  was  powerless,  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  openly  clutched  the  spoil.  England,  he 
asserted,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Italy  or 
Germany;  and,  furious  at  her  remonstrance  against  his 
encroachments,  answered  in  the  formula :  ^  The  whole  treaty 

*  Histoire  de  Napol^n,  ii.  889. 

t  M^moires  du  Baron  de  Marbot,  i.  161. 
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*  <4  AMJens — w^dung  bot  Cbe  treatj  of  Amiens ;'  to  which 
the  Earlisli  ■dBSta*  as  teradj  refdied :  '  The  state  of  the 

*  CoQUMst  vhem  the  troslj  of  Amieiis  was  signed,    and 
<  fi.^diins  bat  that  stattt.' 

It  it  T«fT  freNjiientlr  said  that  the  war  actually  broke  ont 
OA  the  rrfvaal  of  the  English  to  eracoate  Malta  in  accord- 
aaoe  with  the  t«nas  of  t^  treatr.    It  is  wdl,  therefore,  to 
pcttDt  oQt  that  this,  as  oommaalj  nndastood,  is  erroneous ; 
that,  a^^cotding  to  the  treatr,  tl^  eracnation  of  Malta  was 
depntdent  on  cooditioBS  which  weme  nerer  carried  ont ;  and 
that.  final^T,  after  the  ■nnifest  aggressions  of  Bonaparte  in 
Itair,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  fresh  negotiations  which 
the  *  troculent  airo^ruice  *  and  blostering  insolence  of  BcHm- 
pane  rendei^  alK4tive.    On  Maj  16,  1803,  Great  Britain 
declared  war;  anl  with  a  promptitnde  that  has  not  alwajs 
been  sbown«  C-LHmwallis  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  follow- 
ing dir,  with  ten  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  days  Liter  took 
np  his  old  station  off  Brest.     On  the  18th  Nelson  hoisted 
his  flag  on  boaid  the  *  Tictoir  *  at  Pdrtsmonth,  and  on  the 
20th  sailed  for  the  Melitenanean. 

The  story  of  the  next  two  years  most  be  familiar  to  CTery 
Englishman,  bot  it  is  one  that  can  never  be  read  too  often, 
and  now,  illustrated  by  Captain  Mahan's  comments,  may 
Tery  well  be  read  again,  if  only  to  clear  away  the  confusion 
which  has  obscured  the  understanding  of  many  of  even  our 
ablest  writers-  Of  the  general  strategy  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  and  of  the  measures  by  which  the  several  English 
admirals  carried  out  that  strategy.  Captain  Mahan  has 
nothing  to  say  but  in  commendation.  Ensrhmd  had  been 
forced  to  declare  war  by  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  en- 
croachments daily  made  by  Bonaparte.  By  doing  so  she 
regained  her  belligerent  rights;  she  at  once  resumed  the 
control  of  the  sea,  and  acting  on  the  strategy  already  laid 
down  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  still  direct^  by  him,  she 
pushed  that  control  to  every  point  of  the  enemy's  coast. 
Her  squadrons,  *  bagging  the  French  coasts  and  blocking 
the  French  arsenals,  were  the  first  line  of  the  defence.'  How 
completely  they  were  so  is  admirably  described  : — 

*  That  period  of  waiting,  from  May  1803  to  August  1805,  when  tLe 
tangled  net  of  naval  and  military  morements  began  to  unravel,  was  a 
striking  and  wonderful  pause  in  the  world's  histoiy.  On  the  heights 
above  Boulogne,  and  along  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  from  Etaples  to 
Vimereux,  were  encamped  130,000  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiery  of  all 
time — the  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Egypt; 
soldiers  who  were  jet  to  win  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  Auerstadt  and  Jena; 
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to  hold  their  own  at  Ejlau,  and  to  overthrow  the  army  of  Busaa  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Friedlond.  On  fine  days,  as  they  practised  the 
varied  manoeuvres  which  were  to  perfect  the  vast  host  in  embarking 
and  disembarking  with  order  and  rapidity,  they  could  see  the  white 
Cliffs  fringing  the  only  country  that  to  the  last  defied  their  arms.  Far 
away,  CJornwallis  oflT  Brest,  Col  ling  wood  off  Rochefort,  Pellew  off 
Ferrol,  were  battling  the  wild  gales  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  that 
tremendous  and  sustained  vigilance,  concerning  which  Collingwood 
wrote  that  admirals  need  to  be  made  of  iron.  Farther  distant  still, 
severed  apparently  from  all  connexion  with  the  busy  scene  at 
Boulogne,  Nelson  before  Toulon  was  wearing  away  the  last  two  years 
of  his  glorious  but  suffering  life,  fighting  the  fierce  north-westers 
o£  the  Gulf  of  Lyon.  .  .  .  They  were  dull,  weary,  eventless  months, 
those  months  of  watching  and  waiting  of  the  big  ships  before  the 
French  arsenals.  Purposeless  they  surely  seemed  to  many,  but  they 
saved  England.  The  world  has  never  seen  a  more  Impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  influence  of  sea  power  upon  its  history.  Those  fiir- 
distant,  storm-beaten  ships,  upon  which  the  Grand  Army  never  looked, 
stood  between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Holding  the  interior 
positions  they  did,  before — ^and  therefore  between — the  chief  dockyards 
and  detachments  of  the  French  navy,  the  latter  could  unite  only  by 
a  concurrence  of  successful  evasions,  of  which  the  failure  of  any  one 
nullified  the  result.  Linked  together,  as  the  various  British  fleets 
were  by  chains  of  smaller  vessels,  chance  alone  could  secure  Bonaparte's 
great  combination,  which  depended  upon  the  covert  concentration  of 
several  detachments  upon  a  point  practically  within  the  enemy's  line?. 
Thus,  while  bodily  present  before  Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon, 
strategically  the  British  squadrons  lay  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  barring 
the  way  against  the  Army  of  Invasion.' 

These  blockading  squadrons  were  thus,  in  all  strictness  of 
language,  the  first  line  of  the  defence.  Misled  by  the  passive 
nature  of  their  service  and  by  their  distance  from  the 
strategic  centre,  many  writers  have  exaggerated  the  danger 
by  contrasting  the  smallness  of  the  force  actually  in  the 
Downs  or  the  Straits  of  Dover,  with  the  threatening  demon- 
strations of  the  enemy  and  the  known  power  of  Napoleon. 
They  have  not  realised  that  the  danger  had  first  to  come  to 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  that  measures  for  strengthening 
the  force  to  meet  it  were  arranged  in  minute  detail.  And 
thus,  as  Captain  Mahan  points  out,  ^  neither  the  Admiralty 
'  nor  British  naval  officers  in  general  shared  the  fears  of  the 

*  country  concerning  the  peril  from  the  flotilla.*  St.  Vincent, 
for  instance,  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  his  grimmest 
manner,   *1  don't  say  the  French  can't  come:  I  only  say 

*  they  can't  come  by  sea ; '  and  Pellew,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  15,  1804,  said,  ^As  to  the 
^  possibility  of  the  enemy  being  able,  in  a  narrow  sea,  to  pass 
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iMTtAaitTi^  gnd  pnttBdaag*  •Qudim,  vitli  ill 
a&c  In-  i^ioK  IdMen  nens  t^tat  sane  worthy 

-  »cixik-  -GoecL.  I  smTrr,  from  jundung I  Inve  seen  in  the 

*  miEac-  of  srr  pmlBnaiiftl  -a^enaicejaiai  net:  oMicii  dt^osed 

Tii^  Jmua.  SDiaaflB  :&»ou  in  ^dbar  cam^  wme  fisnd  of  dk- 
I  iMniiij,'  TTTiTTihfg'  "s^>*^  AiTpK  rf  Ai^  liii»  ^ngjit  HOC  bc  sncoefli- 
filler  Kuackaa  t^  late  ito-tutuied  lKKtB»  <mMi»g  <n^^  ii^ 

-  «il1ci^  xiit  lieiief  in  a  ponble  soeocflB ;   \mt   natwith- 

*  KiKticing  Titf  oimh^EaoBt  irkfc  vlocii  BoBafttute  sopporfced 
Tiem^  id:  xeve-  «iaaBc  it  f cr  a  aMiMOit.'  In  £iiglwu 
'VBs  a  rTCBS  ocLcsy  for  gimboaia,  «veB  aa»  in  lata' days, 

-Liis^  ^as  baec  ior  xoepedo  b«ia.  The  Fmcift,  it  was  said, 
L&Te  iiTTftcreds^  likDcsiaids  cf  gaboats,  and  we  most  lisre 
£ir:::*3B3  lo  mdPt  i^na.  Tliat  St.  TiBeeat  did  not  i^OTJde 
ii«e  rsir-rKmiz  was  tiifr  ckax«e  agaiast  liis  adminirtrmtaon 
wli:i  had,  appsreBtiix,  tie  greatest  weigbt  with  tfce  public 
TtiMX  Ike  stead£*x  refused  to  waste  tl^  lesoorces  of  the 
ec-TirtzT  ir  ar  T  sadi  war  is  ooe  cf  liis  lastiiig  ctaims  to  oar 
«i<e«£-  *  C*:a-  great  Jrliinne/  he  wrote,  *  is  oa  the  Tig^il^n^e 
'aci  anrriiT  c^  c^7  crsiseis  at  sea*  aa j  redoctioo  in  ib^ 

*  E^iEiber  rf  whiA,  bj  af 'p'ring  them  to  guard  oar  yofris^  in- 

*  lets,  acd  beaches,  wo:iid,  in  nay  jodgenseat^  tend   to   oar 

*  destructic-n.* 

It  has,  howeT€r,  oflen  beoi  disensaed  whether  Bonapsrto 
erer  really  intended  the  inTasion<rf£i^land;  andthedoabt, 
so  expressed,  has  lately  been  repeated,  on  the  antbcmty  of 
Xapoleon  himself,  as  stated  to  Mettemich.  In  nrging^  this, 
it  hAB  been  forgotten  that  Xapcdeon's  statements  as  to  his 
motiTes  or  int^tions  at  any  time  are  absolotely  worthless ; 
and  in  this  instance  Captain  Mahan  addnoes  yery  etrong 
reasons  for  a  positire  conriction  to  the  contrary.  He  says  :— 

*  The  con*ideratioii»  that  to  the  author  pooBeas  irresistihle  force  are  : 
(1)  that  Napoleon  actual  J  j  did  midertake  the  almost  equally  hazardoo' 
expedition  to  Egypt ;  (2)  that  he  aaw,  with  his  clear  intuition,  that,  if 
he  did  not  accept  the  mk  of  being  destroyed  with  his  army  in  croflsing 
the  Channel,  Great  Britain  would  in  the  end  overwhelm  him  by  her 
iea  power,  and  that,  therefore,  extreme  as  was  the  danger  of  destruction 
in  one  case,  it  was  less  than  in  the  other  alternative.  (3)  Inscrutable 
as  are  the  real  purposes  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  the  author  holds,  with 
Thiers  and  Lanfivy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Napoleon's  correspondence  during  these  thirty  months  without  the 
conviction  that  lo  sustained  a  deception  as  it  would  contain^-on  the 
supposition  that  the  invasion  was  not  intended — would  be  impossible 
eren  to  him.' 
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We  should  be  inclined  to  speak  even  more  positively  than 
Captain  Mahan,  who  admits  that  ^  the  position  at  Boulogne 

*  was  well  chosQn  for  turning  his  arms  against  Austria  at  a 
'  moment's  notice/  though  *  barring  the  power  of  the  British 

*  navy,  it  was  equally  favourable  to  an  invasion  of  England.' 
Captain  Mahan's  meaning  is  generally  clear  and  unmistak- 
able ;  but  we  must  confess  to  an  inability  to  understand  the 
advantages  which  Boulogne,  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
from  Strasbourg,  offered  for  a  campaign  against  Austria.  For 
the  invasion  of  England,  it  was  practically  the  only  position  ; 
the  more  so  as  antecedent  experience  had  probably  left  a 
traditional  objection  to  Havre,  La  Hogue,  or  Quiberon  Bay, 
as  principal  ports  of  embarkation. 

But  when  very  capable  writers  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  led  astray  on  a  point  so  clear,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  still  greater  number  have  mistaken  or  misunderstood 
Nelson's  conduct  in  the  Mediterranean  command,  and  to 
this  day  speak  of  him  as  having  been  *  decoyed '  to  the  West 
Indies,  thereby  placing  the  country  in  very  great  danger. 
They  lose  sight  of  the  facts  that  Villeneuve's  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  had  two  clearly  defined  objects :  to  plunder  or 
destroy  the  English  settlements,  and  to  wait  a  stated  time — 
forty  days — for  the  arrival  of  Ganteaume;  and  that  both 
these  objects  were  frustrated  by  Nelson's  unexpected  appear- 
ance at  Barbadoes :  the  English  islands  were  not  injured, 
and  \illeneuve  would  not  venture  to  remain  on  the  station, 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  what — through  imperfect  intelli- 
gence— he  believed  to  be  a  superior  fleet.  But  in  any  case, 
owing    to   the  way  in   which   Lord   Gardner  kept  Brest 

*  locked,'  Ganteaume  would  not  have  joined  him.  They  lose 
sight  also  of  the  fact  that  Napoleon  was  exceedingly  annoyed 
at  Nelson's  action,  and  exhausted  his  vocabulary  in  express- 
ing his  contempt  for  the  stupidity  of  the  English,  who  could 
not  see  that  they  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  East  Indies 
and,  above  all,  ought  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Brest.  In  a 
soberer  mood,  however,  he  wrote:   ^If  T  had  been  in  the 

*  British  Admiralty,  I  would  have  sent  a  light  squadron  to 

*  the  East  and  VVest  Indies,  and  formed  a  strong  fleet  of 
'  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  which  I  would  not  have  despatched 

*  until  I  knew  Villeneuve's  destination.'  Which,  in  prin- 
ciple, is  exactly  what  the  Admiralty  and  what  Nelson  did. 

*  Nothing,  in  fact/  says  Captain  Malian,  *  is  more  noteworthy  or 
more  creditable  than  the  intelligence  and  steadiness  with  which  the 
British  naval  authorities  resisted  Napoleon's  efforts  to  lend  them  into 
ex-centric  movements.     This  was  partly  due  to  an  accurate  judgement 
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It  fiat  tb«7  w*«: :  irtC  &»  ic  ul 

mttttidrcnn  Itsf^eziixir  '^^  Inou..  unt  ruLaiug,  ^rhen  T«±tflaii  «■&.  bodi  tW 

Utt^Y  and  hk  GrvH 

i)riti«h  fldminJ  vm  aitbbct  3x.  '^  Toe  joiQes.' 


Andwlien  T OlenenTe  resi=rz>>£  ^:  Ijxz»ioe.9a  also  fiiSebos, 
who  arriTed  off  Cadiz  aooe  lii^refr  is^^^eSac^  TrUatevwe  «is 
mot  off  Capf»  Fitiist€Tre  br  ti*  srsftimt  ^zu&ar  Caiier;  wttA 
tlic!  Admiralty  bad  prompJi- $5aiij:c»»ti  -ntigreto  rifi«repthiB- 
Cfiplaln  Mnfaan  U  very  lite^j  rlr'-i  =i  ajin-j  cfetf  *ia  tie 

*  ImtuU  of  a  more  resolute  or  nir?  iramcie  ^imiral  tins 

*  ( *nMor,  llio  campaign  w^ald  f  r^cnilj  IxTe  been  settW  of 
•Mnlrtlnrro;*  onlf  there  are  d-r-jr^sW 'lesolateaesi'**^ 

*  on|Mihllily,*  Cafder  was  a  gtK>d  arera^cS-^r;  and  thtf« 
sv»Mo  at  that  time  many  good  arerage  c:£;er5  in  tbe  EhjIb'^ 
»»ovv  I  how  many  there  were  *  resolute '  and  •  capable '  enoogti 
tokjri^ln  n^dnoUlvo  victory  with  1 -3  8hip9  against  ^.\  it  isimpo*- 
*ihTo  U\  m\y*  Hut  in  one  sense  the  action  off  Fuu^terre  «»5 
doolnlvin  Ouptiiiii  Mahan  rightly  says:  *If  it  be  soogttto 
MU  IV  dollttlto  moment  which  marked  the  final  fiulare  of 

*  Nupoloou*!*  noliomo  for  the  invasion  of  England,  that  ooe 

*  \\\s\\  \\\A\  l>o  oho<4ou  when  Villenenve  made  the  sigiud  to  bear 
\  \\\\  \\\\'  {\\\\{ts'  Hut  this  order  to  *bear  np/  given  under  a 
(uUo  <u\ph^n«ton  {\t  tho  near  approach  of  Comwallis,  ^ 
\\\M\\\\  \\\w  (o  \\\i>  hmn  his  fleet  had  sustained  in  its  action 
\\\\\\  i\^Mo»\  If  (Vldor,  with  15  ships  against  20,  could 
O'^l^h^^v  t\>\s  ho  \\\wy  havo  argued,  what  am  I  to  expect  from 
V\vu\»^Uu»  oi\  for  uught  I  know,  from  Nelson,  with  25 
*^»juu«it  t\\)^  und  whut  ho  actually  wrote  to  Decr^  the 
u^^ssuUvv  v^V  tho  uuvy.  wns:  *No  doubt  it  is  thought  that, 

*  •^uUort  i\NMu  t\^n\d  with  29  ships,  I  am  able  to  fight  wiU 
^  ^u\UuMK  hKo  tho  wtMuonumbor:  lam  not  afraid  to  confess 
^  tv^  >N^y^  i\\ks\  \  h\\\\\\\\\  \My  norry  to  meet  with  20.'  So  be 
wout  tv^  lu*  \\\Us  M  VMdif  fttul  Trafalgar,  which  marked  the 
vuyj,  v^N^»  tho  t\u^su\u:  Y^'\\\^  of  tho  campaign.  But  the  in- 
t\y^o^\\NV  \vtf  1Sx>rOv;r^v  o^  tho  wrtf  was  decisive.  By  the 
d^  •hy^\>t\>v^s  ^^t  ^>*  rtfvt,  N^p.doou  was  forced  into  other 
Muvthv^M  ot  \MU\\>\^  >\H  tUo  «tui^%tl^  with  England. 

*  'IV  VKvk  MuH*  sK»  ^s^Nu  »^A  li^^  guNAl  Aoi^  power  succeeded  the  strife 
hJ  ^^^sh\'^s^^      V^\^\l  ^^U  \\\^  \\^\\\\  mu)  oiivurostance  of  the  war  which 
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for  ten  years  to  come  desolated  the  Continent,  amid  all  the  tramping  to 
and  fro  over  Europe  of  the  French  armies  and  their  auxiliary  legions, 
there  went  on  unceasingly  that  noiseless  pressure  upon  the  vitals  of 
France,  that  compuLdon,  whose  silence,  when  once  noted,  becomes  to 
the  observer  the  most  striking  and  awful  mark  of  the  working  of  sea 
power.  .  •  .  Here,  therefore,  the  story  of  the  influence  of  sea  power 
upon  this  great  conflict  ceases  to  follow  the  strictly  naval  events,  and 
becomes  concerned  simply  with  commerce  destroying,  ordinarily  a 
secondary  operation  of  maritime  war,  but  exalted  in  the  later  years  of 
Napoleon's  reign  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  means  of  action.' 

So  considering  it,  Captain  Mahan  has  passed  over,  without 
notice,  the  wonderful  effort  which.  France  and  Napoleon  did 
actually  make  to  regain  the  lost  power  at  sea.  It  was  fruit- 
less, and  does  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  results ;  but 
that  such  an  effort  as  that  of  1807  could  still  be  made  after 
the  collapse  of  1805,  acutely  emphasises  at  once  the  per- 
sistent nature  of  the  struggle,  and  the  extreme  diflBculty,  if 
not  the  impossibility,  of  recovering  sea  power  when  it  has 
been  wholly  lost.  It  is  to  the  discussion  of  the  commercial 
war  that  Captain  Mahan  devotes  the  latter  half  of  his  second 
volume ;  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  work  that  we  would 
more  especially  direct  attention.  It  is  possible  to  say  that, 
under  modem  conditions,  past  experience  of  active  war 
counts  for  very  little.  Many  have  said  it ;  and  though  in 
his  former,  as  in  his  present  work,  Captain  Mahan  has  shown 
how  false  and  deluding  the  idea  is,  many  will  continue  to  say 
it;  but  no  such  assertion  can  honestly  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  destruction  or  protection  of  commerce.  The 
principles  on  which  these  depend  are  the  same  now  as  thej 
were  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  as  they  will  be  a  hundred  years 
hence  ;  and  if  they  have  hitherto  been  but  half  understood, 
it  is  that  they  have  never  before  had  such  an  able  and 
intelligent  exponent  as  they  now  have  in  Captain  Mahan. 

It  has,  for  instance,  been  frequently  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  lay  stress  on  our  losses  at  sea,  comparing  them 
unfavourably  with  those  of  the  enemy ;  and  even  recently 
these  losses  have  been  quoted  as  tending  to  show  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  giving  effectual  protection  to  our  commerce. 
As  England  during  the  war  practically  monopolised  the  sea- 
going trade  of  the  world,  while  France,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
none,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  loss  the  English  sustained  was 
so  much  in  excess  of  any  that  could  possibly  be  inflicted  on 
the  French;  and  again,  as  the  attempting  to  plunder  or 
destroy  English  commerce  was  the  sole  outlet  for  the  energy 
or  enterprise  of  the  maritime  population  of  France,  the 
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losses  of  England  were  prettj  certain  to  be  consideraUe. 
Bat  the  important  point  of  Captain  Mahan's  contention  is, 
that,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  English  interests  afloat, 
these  losses  were  extremely  small.  Bj  a  series  of  calcalationfl 
based  on  different  data,  but  giving  the  same  result,  he  shows 
that  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  or  little  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  navigation. 
These  losses,  too,  were  partially  made  good  by  the  prices 
taken  jfrom  the  enemy ;  but  still  more  complete  compensation 
was  found  in  the  great  expansion  of  England's  commerce. 

*  The  writings  of  the  period,'  he  says,  *  show  that  the  injuries 

*  due  to  captured   shipping  passed  unremarked   amid  the 

*  common  incidents  and  misfortunes  of  life ;    neither  their 

*  size  nor  their  efiTects  were  great  enough  to  attract  public 

*  notice,  amid  the  steady  increase  of  national  wealth.'  He 
quotes  passages  in  support  of  this  statement,  but  a  still 
stronger  and  more  suggestive  support  is  given  bj  the  revenne 
returns. 

*  Not  only  did  the  new  taxes  bring  in  liberally,  but  the  older  on» 
were  increasingly  productive.  These  signs  of  prosperity  were  not  seen 
all  at  once.  The  first  plunge  into  the  war  was  followed,  as  it  al^^J* 
is,  by  a  shrinking  of  the  system  and  a  contraction  oE  the  muscles ;  but 
as  the  enemy  more  and  more  surrendered  the  control  of  the  sea,  as  the 
naval  victories  of  1797  and  1798  emphasized  more  and  more  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  Great  Britain  over  it,  and  as  the  new  channels  of 
enterprise  became  familiar,  the  energies  of  the  people  expanded  to 
meet  the  new  opportunities.' 

But  what  Captain  Mahan  everywhere  insists  on  is  that 
for  effectually  protecting  or  destroying  commerce,  *  concen- 

*  tration  of  effort  *  is  necessary.  *  The  hunting  for  individnaJ 

*  marauders  resembles  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack ;  *  but 
properly  arranged  convoys  can  sail  over  a  controlled  sea  with 
a  minimum  of  risk.  In  1782,  when  Suffren  disputed  our 
command  of  the  Indian  Sea,  the  premium  of  insurance  on 
ships  in  the  China  and  India  trade  was  fifteen  per  cent. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  it  did  not  exceed  half  that 
rate ;  and  in  1805,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edwaid 
Pellew,  *  such  security  was  afforded  to  the  trade  from  Bom* 

*  bay  to  China,  one  of  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  Eastern 

*  commercial  routes,*  that  the  premium  fell  to  five  per  cent, 
if  sailing  with  convoy.  Tor  ships  so  sailing,  the  losses  by 
capture  were  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  property 
insured ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Calcutta  merchants, 
neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  convoys,  lost  nineteen 
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Teasels  in  two  months,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  inade- 
quate protection  afforded  them. 

It  appears  to  be  now  very  generally  assumed  that  convoys 
are  altogether  things  of  the  past,  and  would  not  be  endured 
in  this  ^  go-ahead  '  age.  Captain  Mahan  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  argue  the  point,  but  is  content  with  establishing 
tlie  absolute  importance  of  the  principle  which  he  calls 

*  concentration  of  effort.'  Success  depending  on  that,  convoy 
in  some  form  or  other  he  would  take  for  granted.  Admiral 
Colomb,  in  a  special  essay  on  the  subject,  comes  to  practically 
the  same  conclusion.  After  careful  inquiry  among  merchants 
and  underwriters,  he  sajs,  ^  there  seems  no  doubt  that  a 

*  warrant  to  sail  with  convoy  would  now,  just  as  it  did  in  the 
^  lost  French  war,  enormously  reduce  the  war-risk  premium.* 
In  which  case  many  ships  would  prefer  the  reduced  premium, 
though  many  would,  no  doubt,  trust  to  their  own  speed  and 
good  fortune. 

It  is,  however,  not  for  the  defence  alone  that  Captain 
Mahan  insists  on  the  necessity  of  *  concentration  of  effort.' 
Commerce  destroyers,  he  shows,  cannot  exist  without  a 
substantial  base  of  operations ;  and  he  dwells,  with  marked 
approval,  on  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  in 
^  directing  expeditions  against  the  enemies'  colonies,  the 
^  foreign  bases  of  their  sea  power,  and,  in  the  absence  of  great 

*  fleets,  the  only  possible  support  upon  which  commerce 
^  destroying  can  depend,  with  whose  fall  it  must  also  fall.' 
Guadeloupe,  the  last  of  the  French  West  Indian  Islands,  was 
taken  in  1810 ;  so  also  were  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  ;  and  by 
the  reduction  of  Java,  in  1811,  *  an  end  was  put  to  the 

*  predatory  warfare  which  had  been  successfully  carried  on 

*  against  the  British  trade  in  India.' 

A  point  which  Captain  Mahan  repeatedly  illustrates,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  and  on  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  insist,  is  that  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Napoleonic 
war  the  English  Admiralty  showed  a  clear  insight  into  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle,  and  were  guided  by  sound  prin- 
ciples of  strategy.  That  this  was  to  some  extent  a  legacy 
from  St.  Vincent  and  Troubridge,  is  probable,  for  many  of 
their  successors  were  not  men  of  experience  or  distinguished 
ability ;  and,  indeed,  their  action,  silent  and  clouded  by  the 
routine  of  office,  has  commonly  escaped  notice.  The  enun- 
ciation of  broad  principles  for  the  information  of  the  public 
or  the  instruction  of  the  enemy  was  no  business  of  theirs ; 
but,  in  spite  of  many  blunders  in  detail,  their  conduct  bears 
critJCQil  examination,  and  is  seldom  found  to  be  in  fault. 
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The  policy  of  the  Goremment,  too,  ablj  supported  them, 
and  especiaUj  in  Tegnlating  the  verj  difficult  and  intricate 
questions  as  to  the  position  of  nentrals.     As  to  tJiese,  tlie 
standing  mie  acted  on  bj  England  in  the  SeTen  Tears*  War, 
and  now  referred  to  as  the  '  Bole  of  1756/  was  in  effect  that 
a  neutral  could  not,  for  the  conyenience  of  the  enemy,  carry 
on  a  trade  which,  in  time  of  peace,  that  enemy  prohibited  to 
foreigners.     This  particularly  referred  to  the  coasting  trade 
of  France,  and  the  trade  between  France  and  her  colonies ;         y 
and  thus,  as  England  obtained  a  more  and  more  complete 
command  of  the  sea,  France  was  more  and  more   isolated. 
It  was,  of  course,  open  to  England  to  make  such  relaxations 
in  the  Navigation  Act  and  in  the  restrictions  on  nentrals  as 
seemed  to  her  own  advantage,  and  thus  to  extend  her  trade 
tsLT  beyond  the   capacity  of  English   shipping    nnder  the 
pressure  of  war.     Even  the  enemy's  colonies  were  rendered 
serviceable,  and,  provided  their  produce  had  become  neutral 
property,  neutral  vessels  were  permitted  to  carry  it  either  to 
the  neutral  country  or  to  Great  Britain. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  unable  to  waive  the  Sale  of 
1756,  gave  it  a  new  force  and  extended  meaning :  she  flnng 
to  the  winds  her  old  contention  that  free  ships  shoald  make 
free  goods,  and  exaggerating  the  doctrine  which  she  bad 
formerly  condemned,  declared  (January  18, 1798)  that  *  every 
Wessel  found  at  sea  having  on  board  Englibh  merchandise 

*  as  her  cargo,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  lawful  prize, 

*  whosoever  shall  be  the  proprietor  of  the  merchandise.* 
This  declaration,  intended  to  injure  British  commerce,  in 
reality  benefited  it.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  the 
neutral  trade  was  of  greater  relative  advantage  to  France, 
which  had  no  shipping  of  her  own,  than  to  England,  which 
could  but  increase  her  abundance.  The  true  policy  of 
France  was,  therefore,  to  encourage  it  in  every  possible  way, 
throwing  on  the  neutral  the  risk,  and  on  England  the  burden 
of  suppressing  it.  Instead  of  that,  she  repelled  the  trade, 
virtually  forcing  it  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Accord- 
ing to  Captain  Mahan:    *The  year  1797  saw  the  lowest 

*  depression  of  British  trade ;   coincident  with  the  law  of 

*  January  18  began  a  developement  which,  at  first  gradual, 

*  soon  became  rapid,  and  in  which  the  neutrals  driven  from 

*  France  bore  an  increasing  proportion.*  But  some  part  of 
this  developement  must  be  attributed  to  the  great  victories 
of  1797  and  1798,  which  gave  England  the  assured  com- 
mand of  the  Bea«  Th«  tame  measures  which  protected 
Knglish  oomm^tw  {uvt^'t^  that  of  friendly  neutralsi  and 
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increased  the  risks  of  those  who  still  sought  to  trade  with 
France. 

The  French  ports  being  closed,  first  Amsterdam,  and  after- 
wards Hamburg  and  the  North  German  ports,  became  the 
staples  of  British  merchandise.     ^The  enormous  subsidies 

*  paid  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  Germany  found  their  way 

*  back,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  increased  purchasing  power 

*  of  the  belligerent  countries,  which  consumed  the  manufac- 

*  tures  of  Great  Britain  and  the  coffee  and  sugar  which  had 

*  passed  through  her  ports  and  paid  toll  to  her  revenues.' 
And  Captain  Mahan  quotes   statistics   from   Macpherson's 

*  Annals  of  Commerce,'  to  the  effect  that  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  thus  carried  into  North  German  ports  rose 
from  2,200,OOOZ.  in  1792  to  13,500,000?.  in  1800.  It  appears, 
however,  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  this  should 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  *  the  neutralising  trade ' — the 
trade  carried  on  by  enemies'  ships  fraudulently  transferred 
to  a  neutral  flag.  From  1795  to  1806  Prussia,  as  a  neutral 
Power,  specially  lent  herself  to  this  traffic;  and  some 
mercantile  houses  in  Emden — houses  with  Dutch  names 
— provided  false  oaths,  false  witnesses,  and  false  papers, 
in  accordance  with  the  demand.  It  was  asserted  that, 
in  1806,  Hhere  were  upwards  of  three  thousand  sail, 
^  belonging  to  merchants  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain, 

*  navigating  under  the  Prussian  flag.'  The  consequence 
necessarily  was  that  the  Prussian  flag  or  Prussian  papers 
had  very  little  value  iii  the  eyes  of  the  captain  of  an  English 
frigate  or  the  judge  of  an  English  Admiralty  court,  and  that 
such  neutralised  ships  were  very  commonly  sent  in  and  were 
not  unfrequently  condemned. 

The  history  of  this  neutralising  trade,  in  full  detail,* 
cannot  but  he  especially  interesting  at  the  present  time, 
when  it  is  so  often  urged,  even  by  honourable  men  in  high 
position,  that  the  simplest  protection  for  English  commerce 
in  time  of  war  would  be  to  put  it  under  a  neutral  flag. 
When  the  time  came  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion, the  requisite  amount  of  perjury  might,  in  some  cases, 
prove  an  obstacle ;  and  in  all,  the  legal  difficulties  would 
certainly  be  considerable.  But,  supposing  these  overcome, 
and  supposing  a  nation  found  willing  to  prostitute  her  flag 
in  the  manner  indicated,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
principal  maritima  Powers  have  declared  in  advance  that 
they  will  not  recognise  any  such  change  of  nationality  mada 
^^^"^■^^^'  '  — ~— — 

♦  As  to  which,  see  *  Naval  Chronicle/  xxxi.  288. 
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subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the  imme- 
diate consequence  would  be  the  treatment  of  vessels  under 
that  flag  as  suspected  ;  whether  ultimately  condemned  or 
not,  they  would  certainly  be  captured  and  sent  in,  so  far  as 
the  power  of  the  enemy  availed.      There  are    not   many 
nations  which  would  accept  such  a  war  risk  for  no  public 
end.     Least  of  all  could  Belgium,  which  has  often  been  sug- 
gested, in  a  war  between  this  country  and  France*     But, 
again,  supposing  that  diflBculty  also  overcome,  it  is  a  qaes-^ 
tion  of  some  importance  how  the  ships  so  transferred  to, 
say,  the  Belgian  flag,  are  to  be  officered  and  manned*     Not 
by  Belgians,  certainly ;  for  Belgian  seamen,  to  the   fiftieth 
or  even  the  hundredth  part  of  the  numbers  required,  do  not 
exist;   but   if  by   English  seamen,  and  if  the    vessel   so 
officered  and   so   manned  be  found   carrying   on    her  cc»- 
tomary   English  trade,  there  is  not  an  admiralty  court  in 
Europe,  or  in  America  either,  that  would  not  condemn  her 
as  lawful  prize.    It  is  quite  certain  that  the  enemy,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  will  insist  on  clear  proof  that  the  transfer 
has  been  bond  fide,  under  very  stringent  conditions  ;  that 
the  ship  has  been  truly  sold  by  the  Englishman,  has  been 
truly  bought  by  the  reputed  owner.     We  do  not  understand 
this  to  be  the  meaning  or  idea  of  those  who  now  lightly 
talk  of  *  changing  the  flag ;  *  but  it  may  safely  be  afl&rmed 
that  to  carry  it  out  in  the  manner  indicated  would  be  about 
as  unremunerative  a  piece  of  business  as  a  company  of  shijH 
owners  ever  engaged  in. 

One  other  consideration  oujjht  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  risk  from  the  enemy,  most  to  bo  apprehended,  most 
difficult  to  guard  against,  is  incurred  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  war.  But,  however  the  transfer  of  a  ship  to  another 
flag  is  to  be  made,  it  is  a  process  requiring  some  little  time, 
and  before  it  can  be  eSected,  the  loss  has  been  sustained, 
or  the  worst  risk  has  been  run.  But  for  this,  and  all  other 
risk  under  the  British  flag,  the  best,  the  surest,  and,  as  all 
experience  has  shown,  the  sufficient  safeguard  is  a  powerful 
fleet,  securing  the  command  of  the  sea.  Given  that,  the 
losses  from  the  enemy  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Without  it,  the  danger  is  great ;  but  still  greater  to  those 
vessels  which,  having  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  foreign  flag,  have  no  claim  on  even  siich  protection  as 
the  starved  navy  of  England  might  be  able  to  give. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  advantage  Prussia  derived 
from  the  neutralising  trade  during  the  ten  years  of  her 
neutrality.    lo  the  end  it  cost  her  dear,  by  the  ready  meana 
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it  afforded  the  French  of  conveying  their  military  stores  to 
the  Baltic.  The  neutralised  ships  filled  the  French  maga* 
zinesy  supplied  the  hospitals  at  Liibeck,  and  the  army  that 
besieged  Danzig.  The  whole  system,  however,  came  to  an 
end  with  the  downfall  of  Prussia,  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  Berlin  Decree,  November  21,  1806.  According  to  the 
formula  adopted,  Napoleon  resolved  to  *  conquer  the  sea  by 

*  the  land.'  English  commerce,  unassailable  by  sea,  was  to 
be  ruined  by  restrictions  on  shore,  and,  as  a  first  step,  it  was 
ordered  that  no  English  ship,  or  neutral  carrying  English 
cargo,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  any  port  over  which  his 
sway  extended.  The  decree  was  promptly  answered  from 
London,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  January  7,  1807,  which, 
premising  the  king's  unwillingness  to  carry  his  right  of 
retaliation  to  an  extreme,  prohibited  all  trade  by  neutral 
vessels  between  ports  so  far  under  the  control  of  France 
that  British  vessels  could  not  freely  trade  at  them.  Re- 
stricted as  the  order  was,  Captain  Mahan  points  out  that 

*  it  bore  particularly  hard  upon  American  ships,  which  were 

*  in  the  habit  of  going  from  place  to  place  in  Europe, 
^  seeking  the  best  markets  or  gathering  a  cargo ; '  and  he 
quotes  from  the  President's  Message  to  Congress  of  Oc- 
tober 27,  1807,  *  American  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  was 

*  swept  away  by  seizures  and  condemnations,  and  in  other 

*  seas  was  threatened  with  the  same  fate.' 

Owing  at  first  to  Napoleon's  absence  in  Poland,  the  decree 
was  allowed  to  remain,  to  some  extent,  a  dead  letter ;  but 
when,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  it  was  enforced  in  its  most 
rigid  interpretation,  then  again  the  English  Government 
answered  with  the  Orders  in  Council  of  November  11,  25, 
1807,  instituting  a  strict  blockade  of  all  ports  or  places  from 
which  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  or,  in  fact,  of  all 
Europe.  That  this  was  a  *  paper  blockade,'  which  even 
England,  at  the  time,  had  not  the  numerical  force  to  maintain, 
was  an  objection  which  she  refused  to  allow.  She  refused  to 
discuss  with  neutrals  the  means  by  which  she  would  defend 
herself:  it  was  for  her  alone  to  choose  these  and  to  enforce 
them,  which,  in  fact,  her  maritime  power  enabled  her  to  do. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  England's  policy  to  prevent  trade  to 
the  several  European  ports.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  her 
policy  to  force  the  trade;  but  only  in  the  way  in  which 
Napoleon  was  determined  to  prevent  it.  No  trade,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  England,  was  Napoleon's  decree.  No  trade 
whatever,  except  with  England,  was  England's  reply.  As 
fi^r  as  England  was  concerned,  neutrals  and,  later  on,  eveu 
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ships  of  Powers '  not  in  amity  with  his  Majest j/  were  allowed 
to  trade  between  English  ports  and  ports  subject  to  Napoleon : 
the  one  inexorable  condition  was  that  an  English  port  should 
be  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  each  voyage ;  that  at  that 
English  port  the  cargo  should  be  shipped  or  landed,  and  that 
the  English  duties  should  be  paid.  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
were  specially  named  as  natural  dep6ts  for  the  Mediterranean 
trade,  and  *  the  governors  of  these  places  were  authorised 

*  to  license  even  enemy's  vessels,  if  unarmed  and  not  over 

*  100  tons  burden,  to  carry  on  British  trade,  contrary  to  the 

*  Kmperor's  decrees.'  Similarly,  at  a  later  date,  Heligoland 
Wiis  seized  and  occupied  as  a  depot  of  the  contraband  trade. 
But  under  no  circumstances  was  direct  trade  permitted 
Vn^wiHrn  a  neutral  and  a  Napoleonic  port,  or  between  two 
XiiiH>loonic  ports.  Captain  Mahan  naturally  speaks  strongly 
of  the  vexatious  and  irritating  nature  of  these  Orders,  as 
;iiffvvti«g  neutrals.  *  They  trampled,*  he  says,  *  upon  all 
^  ^^ro'viously  received  law,  by  sheer  uncontrolled  force.  There 
^  >^*s  wv>t  only  denial  of  right,  but  positive  injury  and  loss.' 

'  \><  il  m\i?tt  not  be  forgotten/  he  adds,  *  that  the  Orders  were  a  very 
^v<'  ^^ai  ?«o\xsf>(^  m(>4^ur6  of  retaliation  upon  Napoleon's  Government; 
^->.  /-^i  0»^at  Briuin  was  6gli ting  for  her  life.  .  .  .  The  object  of 
^^  V  x'^aVt*  m  Council  was  twofold :  to  embarrass  France  and  Napoleon 
Vn  0/  v^v^ /.NUHM\  of  direct  import  and  export  trade,  of  all  external 
>\^  •  HNV ;  A",d  at  the  same  time  to  force  into  the  Continent  all  the 
';v .  ^^  ^^NM.xOt*  ^^^' mAnufaotures  that  it  could  take.  .  .  .  The  whole 
.X  ,A-^  V  ^x  i^v-^x  *nd  hw  since  been,  roundly  ubused  as  being  in  no 
«.,,  vs  ^  ^.  ^  X  nvw$uri\  but  merely  a  gigantic  exhibition  of  com- 
-  \-*  V  ^v'  V/;<  wmply  begs  the  question.  To  win  her  fight, 
\   VN,.  \  . ,,  ..  >h  ^x  oV\.:\\i  xu^t  onlv  to  weaken  Napoleon,  but  to  increase 

*  "^  •  ^^  \^vx  ""       V  w*  KtuV  Iniween  the  sea  and  the  land  was  to  be 
'^    .. '  •  >»^"  >N*  x\v*.  -'^^  x\\\     Kivc'^nd  had  no  army  .  .  .  Napoleon  had 

•  •^*^^*  .  'i  N^  >^^>  A^^^nwiuve  for  either  was  to  reduce  the  otiier 
*v   * '*  s-,  .s*  *  y  v,v,r.,!4r>r,  in  the  exigences  of  debate, betrayed 

'*-Vn^  a^'     V  ^,\v'^x^^^^^^H  *5M  to  thclr  precise  aim.     Sometimes 

*'       v\,^\Kv,y      ^.   »^v.  j^^  n  «\u';tarY  measure  of  retaliation;  some- 

^*  -*s   -sN\i  ^^  xm>sss^>  '^^  l|lr\^i^h  coainieroe,  as  essential  to  her  life 

w  .  *.'  K,  ^«s.^  «*v,    A^  xi^Ai^  «^<^r^ ;  and  their  opponents  in  either 

s>*  V    *w.sv;   k>v«  >K    ^   t'N\viN*^K\Y»     Napoleon,  with  despotic  sim- 

V    >t  *.  -    *  -ssx*  s.\x^..\  ^  ^  ^^ur|xv«c  of  rtiining  Kngland  through  her 

»  ^^  ».*   .^^  ii.      .X. ,x    ^vv^"  X   *>,snW<I  no  other  arguments  than  hb 

»\v  vs..  .      \     ,,v    ,  ,      .  ^  V*       •.  1  ;,  :\     To  chU  the  measures  of  either 

V       ..     -..\.    ,  ,,  '  *>v->>^  V  *x  ti  x^vuUl  K*  to  call  the  ancient  practice 

^'    ^         .  \  *    t  sv*   s  ,^t^^    Kxwuje  the  only  weapon  used  for  it 

Vi*^  ^vu^uux  vvT  lUHti<)i  merohandise  which,  in  one  way 
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or  another,  was  forced  into  the  Continent  was  extraordinary, 
and  would  appear  still  more  so  did  we  not  know  by  many 
experiences  that,  where  the  profit  is  commensurate  with  the 
risk,  trade — like  love — *  will  find  out  a  way.'  And  how 
enormous  the  profit  might  sometimes  be  is  shown  by  the 
statement  that  hemp,  which  in  1802  was  worth  32?.  per  ton 
in  London,  was  in  1809  worth  118Z. ;  and  conversely,  that  in 
this  same  1809i  *  60,000  tons  of  coffee  lay  in  the  London 
^  warehouses  unsaleable  at  sixpence  the  pound,  while  the 

*  price  on  the  Continent  was  from  four  to  five,  and  in  places 

*  even  seven  shillings.'     It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  read  that 
the  French  army,  during  the  campaign  of  1807,  was  clad  and 
shod  with  British  goods,  imported  by  the  French  minister  at 
Hamburg,   in  face  of  the  Berlin  Decree.     It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  tremendous 
blockade,    the    Decrees    were    systematically    evaded    by 
Kapoleon's  chosen  agents,  very  much  to  their  own  profit. 
The  military  governor  could  generally  find  some  excellent 
reason  for  admitting  a  British  cargo,  if  it  was  clearly  shown 
to  him  that  doing  so  would  be  to  his  personal  advantage. 
One  method,  the  description  of  which  has  only  lately  been 
made  public,  deserves  notice,  not  only  for  its  ingenuity,  but 
because  it  shows  that  the  statistics  of  British  ships  captured 
by  the  enemies'  privateers  are  certainly  exaggerated — it 
would  even  seem  enormously  exaggerated.    According  to 
this  story,  told  in  detail  by  General  Marbot,  an  understanding 
V7as  come  to  between  English  merchants  and  French  priva- 
teers.  English  ships,  laden  with  the  desired  goods,  were  met 
by  the  privateers  on  the  appointed  rendezvous,  were  captured 
and  taken  into  some  Napoleonic  port  as  agreed.    An  authori- 
sation to  land  the  prize  cargo  was  obtained,  by  a  liberal 
payment  to  the  military  governor — who  in  case  of  inquiries 
had  the  ready  excuse  that  he  was  unwilling  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  brave  *  corsaires  ' — and  the  merchandise  was 
forthwith  sent  into  the  market.     Of  the  extent  to  which 
this  species  of  smuggling  was  carried  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  idea,  but  that  it  was  very  great  appears  from  Marbot's 
assertion  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  Massena  and 
his  chief  of  the  staff  together  made  a  profit  of  3,600,000 
francs,  or  144,000?.* 

Later  on,  the  French  restrictions  were  more  severe,  the 
methods  of '  the  land  '  proved  more  effectual,  and  the  mar- 
ket of  ^  the  sea  '  was  well  nigh  closed. 

*  MMoires  du  Baron  de  Marbot,  iii.  17-19. 
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^  Folios  of  argument  and  oratory,*  says  Captain  Mahan,  *  have  been 
produced  to  show  the  harm  suffered  by  Great  Britain  in  this  battJe 
over  commerce.     Undoubtedly  she  suffered  ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  she  nearly  died :  but  when  two  combatanti 
enter  the  lists,  not  for  a  chivalric  parade,  but  for  life  and  deatli,  it  is 
not  the  incidental  injuries,  but  the  preponderance  of  harm  done  and 
the  rehitive  endurance,  which  determine  the  issue.     To  the  same  test 
of  principle  must  be  referred  the  mistakes  in  details  charged  agaunat 
British  ministries.     Military  writers  say  that,  when  a  right  strat^ie 
line  of  effort  is  chosen,  mistakes  of  detail  are  comparatively  harmleai. 
When  France  decided,  practically,  to  suppress  the  concurrence  of  the 
neutral  carrier,  she  made  a  strategic  blimder ;  and  when  Great  Britain 
took  advantage  of  the  mistake,  she  achieved  a  strategic  success^  which 
became  a  triumph.' 

In  its  later  phase  the  straggle  was,  literally,  one  of 
endurance.  Alike  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent^ 
the  sufferings  were  extreme;  but  Napoleon  was  at  a  dis* 
advantage  in  the  very  mixed  nature  of  his  empire.  The 
different  people  and  their  national  rulers  had  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause,  nor  sympathy  with  it.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
fear  could  make  them  submit ;  beyond  it,  human  nature  was 
bound  to  revolt. 

'  The  inevitable  end  was  already  dearly  indicated  before  Napoleoo 
started  for  Russia.  The  credit  of  France  was  gone,  nor  could  her 
people  bear  any  added  burdens.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  Continait  had 
become  bitterly  hostile  through  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  blockade. 
•  •  .  The  question  of  physical  endurance  was  settled ;  the  only  point 
really  lefl  in  doubt  was  that  of  moral  endurance.  Would  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Government  have  the  nerve  to  hold  out  till 
the  Emperor  was  exhausted  ?  .  .  .  Time  was  not  allowed  to  test  to  tlie 
utmost  British  tenacity ;  the  darkest  hour  was  fast  passing  away,  the 
clouds  began  to  break  and  the  day  to  dawn.  The  battle  between  the 
sea  and  the  land  was  about  to  terminate  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  gigantic  military  catastrophes  recorded  by  history.' 

The  whole  story  is  one  of  the  saddest,  most  terrible,  most 


Napoleon  strove  in  vain,  before  which  bis  empire  crumbled 
into  ruin* 
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Abt.  VIII. — The  Leitera  and  Journals  of  Lady  Mary  CoJce. 
Vol.  III.     Privately  printed.     Edinburgh :  1892. 

Two  volumes  of  this  curious  diary  saw  the  light  in  1889, 
and  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  to 
whom  the  manuscripts  have  descended  by  inheritance,  we 
were  able  (January  1891)  to  give  our  readers  many  telling 
extracts  from  a  book  which  is  a  genuine  survival  from  the 
age  of  Horace  Walpole.  A  third  volume  has  appeared,  and 
we  are  again  allowed  to  draw  from  its  stores  of  information 
and  amusement.  The  first  volume  had,  as  an  introduction, 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  matchless  Memoirs  of  the  family  of 
John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich :  the  wittiest  thing  that 
has  been  written  by  a  woman  since  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  laid  down  her  pen.  It  was  almost  too  much  to 
hope  that  this  third  instalment  might  also  have  a  jewel  in 
its  head.  But  it  has.  Mr.  James  Home  has  placed  in  its 
preface  a  genuine  literary  surprise,  a  piece  of  treasure- trove, 
in  the  shape  of  twenty-six  hitherto  unknown  letters  of 
Horace  Walpole,  all  stddressed  to  Lady  Mary  Coke.  In 
Cunninghame's  edition  only  one  letter  to  her  has  been  pre- 
served. But  here  is  a  batch  as  authentic  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  The  manuscripts  were  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Drummond  Moray,  of  Abercairney  who 
inherited  them,  along  with  Douglas  House  (Petersham), 
from  the  Caroline,  Lady  Scott,  for  whom  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart's  Introduction  was  originally  written.  We  think  it  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Home  should  have  printed  along  with  them  the 
ril^d  mock  sermon  also  addressed  to  Lady  Mary.  As  for 
the  letters  themselves,  they  contain  nothing  but  what  is 
pleasant.  We  recognise  in  them  the  half- valetudinarian  grace, 
the  whimsical  satire,  and  the  wise  experience,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  really  gifted  man  of  the  world  from  the  fribble 
and  the  gossip.  They  are,  of  course,  vastly  flattering.  Lord 
Hervey's  letters,  to  even  such  an  august  correspondent  as 
Queen  Caroline,  prove  that  it  was  then  considered  respect- 
ful, rather  than  the  reverse,  for  men  to  address  a  woman, 
whatever  might  be  her  age  or  station,  in  the  language  of  an 
ill-suppressed  gallantry.  If  this  was  the  rule,  we  may  well 
believe  that  in  the  case  of  princely  Argyll's  youngest  and 
most  exacting  daughter,  it  was  incumbent  on  every  male 
friend  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  warm,  very  warm, 
admirer  of  her  relentless  charms.  Another  affectation  is 
very  apparent  throughout  these  letters — viz.  that  of  a  lack 
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of  interest  in  English  political  life,  which  both  Walpole 
and  George  Selwjn  tb ought  proper  to  adopt.  Both  ihe9e 
men  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  even  of  good-natured 
attention,  to  the  affairs  of  their  friends ;  both  discussed  the 
foibles  of  their  neighbours  with  acumen,  and  lost  monej, 
with  less  shrewdness,  to  them  at  Newmarket,  and  at  the  card 
table ;  while  both  were  ready  to  discuss  political  questions  00 
long  as  the  English  Cabinet,  or  England's  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  could  be  tieated  as  gossip.  But  Greorge 
Selwjn  snored  openlj  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Walpole,  bored  by  his  constituency,  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  grumbling  when  he  had  to  work.  Both  these 
fine  gentlemen  had  much  kinder  hearts  than  they  chose  to 
admit,  and  Walpole,  at  least,  must  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  men  and  women  in 
the  world  in  which  he  said  such  satirical  things  and  did 
such  kind  ones,  before  he  could  have  indited  the  following 
remarkable  warning  to  Lady  Mary  Coke.  Lady  Yarmouth, 
the  person  who  first  introduced  Lady  Mary  into  the  inner 
penetralia  of  Court  life,  had  just  died,  and  thus  Walpole 
tries  to  reason  with  his  fair  correspondent's  excessive  grief: — 

*  Your  heart  is  too  feeling  for  a  world  in  which  Ingratitude  and 
Death  reign.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  your  loss  of  Lady  Yarmouth,  but 
you  must  not  give  ¥ray  to  all  the  friendship  you  are  capable  of.  By 
some  means  or  other  it  will  embitter  your  whole  life,  and  though  it  is 
very  insipid  to  be  indifferent,  the  vexations  consequential  on  attachments 
are  much  too  dearly  bought  by  any  satisfaction  they  produce.  Perhaps 
if  DeathVere  the  only  dissolvent  of  connections,  one  would  run  the  risk 
of  it :  because  Esteem  is  mixed  with  Grief,  and  the  sensation  has  a  kind 
of  sweetness  in  it;  but  it  is  so  seldom  that  Friendship  is  mutual  that  it 
rarely  awaits  the  pang  of  a  to  til  separation.' 

Nothing  can  be  truer,  unless  it  be  the  Russian  proverb 
which  avers  that  the  ice  always  breaks  at  the  place  where 
you  would  least  expect  it ;  but  this  is  a  rare  expression  of 
feeling  from  the  pen  of  the  philosopher  of  Strawberry  Hill. 
The  sentences  might  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
so  grave  are  they,  and  so  pregnant  with  meaning  in  their 
repression  of  pain :  only  the  greater  morah'st  would  never 
have  remained  content  merely  to  confess  the  pangs  of  perfidy, 
or  the  blank  of  solitude  5  he  would  have  offered  an  antidote. 
Walpole  can  only  beg  human  nature  not  to  go  beyond  a 
civil  indifference  for  fear  of  the  consequences :  Johnson 
would  have  been  able  to  tell  of  ^patience  sovereign  o'er 

*  transmuted  will  * ;  of  good  things  granted  fully  *  by  Him 

*  who  grants  the  power  to  crave,*   and  assured  us  that, 
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through  the  firmness  of  self-discipline  and  the  help  of  a 
boundless  charity,  ^we  may  ^  make  the  happiness  'we  cannot 

*  find/  and  fashion  new  and  real  centres  of  energy  sufficient 
for  the  transformation  of  the  most  lonely  lot. 

It  is  almost  pathetic  to  read  Walpole's  advice  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  reserved  for  Lady  Mary  Coke  herself 
to  wound  this  old  friend  so  deeply  that  he  could  only  say  of 
her :  *  but  she  is  mad.'  However  we  must  not  anticipate  this 
unpleasant  finale  to  a  correspondence  that  lasted  over  the 
best  years  of  Lady  Mary's  life,  and  from  which  we  only 
regret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  make  longer  ex- 
tracts. As  we  recently  published  many  of  Walpole's  letters 
to  Miss  Anne  Pitt  (revealed  by  the  printing  of  the  *  Dropmore 

*  Correspondence'),  we  are  obliged  here  to  confine  ourselves 
to  making  but  brief  extracts  from  those  found  at  Peters- 
ham. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  remember  the  out- 
lines of  Lndy  Mary  Coke's  birth,  parentage,  education,  and 
early  widowhood,  we  propose  not  to  go  over  any  of  the  ground 
traversed  in  a  former  article,  but  to  take  up  the  narrative 
at  the  part  where  Vol.  III.  opens :  in  the  winter  of  1769, 

Lady  Mary's  diary  was  really  a  series  of  newsletters  sent  by 
her  to  her  sisters,  Caroline  and  Anne,  because  the  domestic 
duties  of  those  ladies  prevented  them  from  living  as  en- 
tirely in  and  for  the  world  as  did  the  *  dainty  widow.'  Of 
these  sisters,  Caroline,  the  eldest,  was  her  favourite,  because 
Lady  Greenwich  either  believed,  or  afiected  to  believe,  in 
Lady  Mary's  engagement  to,  or  secret  marriage  with,  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany.  The  young  prince,  who  was  twelve 
years  her  junior,  had  really  never  given  Lady  Mary,  or  her 
family,  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  contemplated 
matrimony,  either  with  or  without  Lord  Coke's  widow.  But 
Lady  Mary  was  vain  and  fantastic,  and  had  a  ^frenzy  for 

*  royalty,'  so  it  pleased  her  to  talk  of  ^  the  Person  who  is 

*  gone,'  and  Lady  Greenwich  humoured  her  in  her  regrets 
and  in  her  implied  importance  to  the  royal  family. 

That  Horace  Walpole  did  not  believe  in  the  attachment 
is  plain,  for  he  writes  from  Paris  in  the  following  blunt 
manner: — 

'Paris,  September  20,  1767. 

*  The  Duke  of  York  has  had  a  violent  fever  at  Monaco,  but  I  think 
is  reckoned  out  of  danger.  The  Prince  has  paid  him  great  attention — 
80  great,  that  he  has  just  put  off*  a  journey  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul*s,  at 
Chantelonp.    What  can  a  Frenchman  do  more  7 ' 

This  passage  is,  we  think,  pretty  conclusive  evidence,  for 


l^i  Tjnifk  rjwn  ^I^  JCb^F  C^^  April, 

zcte:  Sd  3»:t  kacv  in  mitten  sociml 


3es!i  olc  !•*  it^ti  •!:  !•*  -srier  kscvusfize  or  lustorr.  Prinoess 
A-H^i^TM.  Lii  sue  3*tiii*^^  in.  ^m  I>Lkc'9  entangteiment,  uid 
cniKiea  sue:  rr:^*!  r:  iisa^iiae  LdiiT  Hazy,  the  Princess  was 
^g  -wT^TTaT-'j  ym—ti^':  iif  lis*  ^ssuTs  rcjal  ain»  Slid  receiTed 

Ljtlj  Hjtj  Lt^I  i::  yrr^ing  HiH.  ia  s  house  vhich  hss 
ace  le-ex  iirHfrr-retL  Asii  fnat  w*i:ii  she  made  Icog  drires 
rrzz  zs.  ^^xineacTirT  jjuii  K^w  z  -it  vhen  in  town  she  occu- 
isins**  :T.«rjL«:  k±Lr  tZre  Green  Puk.  In  those  jears 
•:c  V~i:ei  resiiai  is.  Caxhon  Hooae,  and  the 

hyise  in  CsTendish  Square 
icra^  :t  riirlej  S'tr?**^  •  wHIe  tie  DT^^hess  of  Bedford  lired 
1    S:^^^T^:;I:^Tt::^    E:cie,    B^xz^sl-irr,  not   &r  fix>m    the 


ic  Lrri  X-ir-^f-el'L     Lord  Bnte^s  residence  was 
Arle  ScTc^rt,  ar:i  G^^-»raI  Con  war's  in  Soho  Square. 


LlIt  ILl-^  W13  ir  tie  r,i;:t  cf  meetinix  the  Dnke  of 
T:rk  it  LaIt  EArrirjr::-'5^  in  St-  Jazces'  Street.  She  often 
Tiiiicii  Lait  Elir:.i::rl  at  Eist  Sheen  then  called  Great 
Writt£::::s  .  in  the  tiIIi  wii.-h  is  now  poesessed  bj  the 
I>che  cf  Fife,  az^d  jrocab>  she  sat  there  under  the  pink 
and  red  Liwtiioms  f  ..-r  wLich  Ladj  Blandford's  garden  was 
famoiis.  Chilr  a  few  rears  ago  those  thorns  existed, 
planted,  ro  dcact,  br  LaJr  Bbindford,  aboot  the  same  time 
as  the  two  pink  tbom-trees  now  in  Groerenor  Square, 
which  tradition  avers  were  put  in  br  Ladj  Blandford,  and 
which  stiil  make  a  rosr  link  between  our  age  and  the  beaux 
and  b^J-'fs  of  the  reign  of  George  IL  Queensberry  Hooso 
stood  then  in  Burlington  Gardens:  and  of  Lady  Mary's 
sisters,  Ladj  Strafford  lired  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  Lady 
Greenwich  in  Bruton  Street.  The  latter  had  inherited  from 
her  mother,  the  eccentric  Duchess  Jenny,  the  house  now 
called  No.  IC,  so  familiar  to  many  of  us  in  recent  years, 
either  during  the  occupation  of  Lord  Granrille,  or  daring 
the  briefer  tenancy  of  the  late  Earl  of  Camarron.  This 
spacious  *  family  mansion '  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Camp- 
bell ladies  at  a  moment  when  society  in  general,  and  the 
great  Scottish  houses  in  particular,  wer<*  agitated  by  the 
Douglas  cause. 

Two  features  in  the  manners  and  cusx>ms  of  this  society 
strike  one  forcibly.  The  first  was  the  custom  of  Sunday 
Drawing-rooms.  Lady  Mary  constantly  describes  going  to 
the  Royal  Chapel,  and  afterwards  to  the  king's  closet,  to 
•peak  to  the  king  and  queen.  Those  who  intended  to  pay 
their  duty  repaired  to  church   in  full  court-dress.     Oliver 
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Gk>ld8niith  makes  an  allasion  to  this  practice  in  his  ballad 
of  ^Madame  Blaize/  and  in  one  passage  of  her  journal 
Lady  Mary  Coke  severely  criticises  a  lady  who,  not  haying 
this  intention,  had  come  to  divine  service  in  ordinary  morn- 
ing dress,  but  none  the  less  sat  in  the  front  row,  opposite  to 
the  sovereign,  which  her  gentle  critic  took  to  be  an  act  of 
disrespect.  These  gatherings  after  church  swelled  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  Drawing-room,  and  as  such  they  were  often  a 
serious  infliction  on  the  suffering  Queen  Caroline,  as  Lord 
Hervey's  Memoirs  prove.  The  custom,  in  full  force  during 
Lady  Mary  Coke's  palmy  days,  continued  well  into  the  reign 
of  good  Queen  Charlotte.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Beilby-Porteous,  put  a  stop  to  it  by  asking  for  an  interview 
with  her  Majesty,  and  appealing  to  her  not  thus  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  observance  of  Sunday.  As  to  Lady  Mary's 
observances  on  Sunday,  they  were  an  odd  mixture  of  respect 
for  the  day  and  respect  for  their  Majesties.  She  saw 
nothing  incongruous  in  having  *  her  head '  dressed  by  the 
coiffeur  while  the  church  bells  rang,  nor  in  sitting  down  to 
play  loo  after  hearing  or  reading  sermons. 

High  play  for  ladies  is  the  other  trait  which  meets  us 
at  every  page  of  this  diary.  Human  nature  being  the 
same  now  as  it  was  then,  we  are  not  disposed  to  blacken 
the  picture  of  eighteenth-century  drawing-rooms,  and  to 
whitewash  our  own  fin  de  eieele  clubs  and  card-tables. 
Men  and  women  gambled  then,  and  they  gamble  now,  and 
at  Monte  Carlo  the  opportunity  is  always  there  to  invite 
the  gambler,  if  not  actually  to  make  him.  But  since  Lady 
Mary  Coke's  time  such  a  change  has  come  over  English 
habits  that,  with  a  few  flagrant  exceptions,  high  play  is 
rare  among  women.  So  foreign  is  it  to  our  national  code 
of  propriety  that  one  must  go  into  Russian  society  to  find 
card- playing  the  absorbing  pastime  of  gentlewomen.  The 
death-blow  to  that  habit  was  given  in  London  by  Sarah, 
Lady  Jersey,  and  Lady  de  Grey.  These  two  beautiful  joung 
leaders  of  fashion  opposed  the  establishment  of  card-tables 
in  the  side- room  of  Almack's,  and  even  said  that  they  would 
leave  should  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  insist  on  the  introduction 
of  the  tables.  In  this  way  they  got  rid  of  the  habit,  as 
well  as  of  another  equally  pernicious,  which  had  been  pre- 
valent up  to  their  time — viz.  that  of  inviting  men  to  dinner 
without  their  wives.  To  find  this  custom  still  in  force 
one  must  now  go  to  Berlin.  Here  in  England  its  abolition 
has  worked  wonders  in  the  matter  of  the  sobriety  of  gentle- 
men, whose  fathers  were  often  ^  three-bottle '  drinkers,  and 
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society  owes  a  great  deal  to  tliese  two  beautiful  women 
whose  firmness  and  good  taste  both  exacted  and  carried 
out  such  alterations  in  London.  It  would  assuredly  hare 
been  better  for  Lady  Mary  Coke  if  some  fair  reformers 
had  arisen  in  her  day,  and,  taking  the  law  into  their  hands, 
had  banished  the  loo  table.  Lady  Mary  never  admits  it, 
but  it  was  generally  assumed  by  her  family  that  one  of  her 
reasons  for  going  to  the  Continent  (apart  from  a  quarrel 
with  Lady  Harriet  Vernon,  an  intimate  friend  of  Priuoesa 
Amelia's)  was  the  wish  to  break  herself  of  the  habit  of 
gambling.  Nightly  drains  had  actually  told  on  her  fortune, 
and  after  some  very  heavy  losses,  she  thought  it  best  to 
disappear  from  the  scene  of  temptation,  and  to  try  for  new 
interests  under  new  skies. 

In  October  1769  Lady  Mary  proceeded  to  the  South  of 
France,  passing  through  Geneva,  where  she  saw  a  good  deal 
of  company,  and  paid  a  visit  at  Perney  to  Voltaire,  who 
received  her  dressed  in  a  flowered  silk  waistcoat  and  night- 
gown, a  dark  periwig  without  powder,  slippers,  and  a  cap  on 
his  head.  She  arrived  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  on  November  4, 
and  took  a  house  there  for  the  winter.  Lady  Mary's  account 
of  the  climate,  flowers,  and  barren  scenery  of  Provence  is 
graphic,  and  easily  recognised  by  the  thousands  who  now 
winter  in  the  South  of  France: — 

*For  the  climate  I  think  it  Heavenly.  To-day  I  dressed  (De- 
cember 20)  with  my  windows  open  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  and  as  I 
am  neither  a  fool  nor  a  beggar,  you  m:jy  guess  I  am  not  cold.  .  .  . 
Spanisli  jesi«amine  is  now.blowing  in  the  open  air.  I  bought  a  large 
nosegay  yesterday  in  the  streets  of  carnations,  violets,  jessamine,  and 
a  yellow  flower  1  don't  remember  to  have  seen  in  England  (probably 
the  cassia).  I  will  bring  home  the  seed  of  the  latter  with  me.  .  .  . 
My  great  disappointment  is  the  death  of  the  Comtesse  de  Vence 
(Villeneuvo-Vence).  She  died  six  weeks  before  I  came,  of  an  acci- 
dent.    I  had  set  my  heart  upon  being  accjuaint  with  her.' 

Later  the  traveller  does  get  to  know  Sophie  de  Vence's 
widower: — 

*  I  think  'tis  since  I  wrote  jou  tlint  the  Comte  de  Vence  made  mo  a 
visit,  and  hearing  the  curiosity  I  had  about  Madame  de  Sevign^, 
desired  that  he  might  show  me  the  house  which  Madame  de  Simiane 
built,  and  where  she  dyed  (1737),  and  in  which  are  the  portraits  of  all 
the  Family.  That  of  Madame  de  Sevignd  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  that 
of  Madame  de  Grignan  is  the  picture  of  which  Madame  de  S^vigne 
writes  so  much  in  her  letters.  Madame  de  Simiane  must  have  been 
extremely  handsome.' 

Her  likeness,  by  Larguilhi^re,  certainly  bears  out  this 
remark,  and  though  at  r3-ricrnii.n  it  never  was  the  fashion  to 
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praise  her  much,  yet  as  Pauline  had  but  a  small  dot,  her 
contemporaries  probably  found  that  she  made  up  in  beauty 
for  what  she  lacked  in  fortune.  One  envies  Lady  Mary  Coke 
her  sight  of  these  portraits.  It  was  no  doubt  from  Horace 
WaJpole  that  she  had  first  acquired  her  cuUvs  for  Madame 
de  S^vign^'s  memory,  and  he  it  was  who  helped  to  bring  the 
English  traveller  in  Provence  into  acquaintance  with  the 
family  of  the  queen  of  letter-writers.  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Ossory  he  mentions,  not  the  autograph  of  Madame  de  S^vign6 
in  his  own  possession,  but  one  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Grasse  (C.-J.  de  Grasse-Bar,  married  to  a 
cousin  who  was  a  Villeneuve  on  the  mother's  side),  and 
adds :  *  I  am  quite  ignorant  whether  the  M.  de  Castellan 
^  whom  I  knew  is  living  or  not.  He  was  not  a  descendant 
Tof  .Pauline  (Simiane),  but  had  married  one'  (Julie, third 
daughter).  Then  (in  one  of  the  Drummond-Moray  letters) 
he  writes : — 

'  I  hear  you  have  seen  Voltaire,  and  learned  many  particulars  about 
Madame  de  Sevign^  and  the  Grignans.  I  am  ready  to  print  all  you 
impart.  If  any  draughtsraen  grow  in  that  part  of  the  world,  pray 
bring  me  a  drawing  of  Grignan.' 

Lady  Mary  did  better :  she  went  herself  to  see  it. 

*  Monday,  March  11,   1770. 

*  Me  void  enfin  dans  ce  magnifique  chateau,  I  have  not  been 
sensible  of  so  much  pleasure  for  a  very  long  time  as  I  was 
when  I  came  in  sight  of  this  Castle,  at  my  entrance  into  it, 
and  the  thoughts  of  passing  the  remainder  of  the  duy,  and  lodging 
here  at  night.  I  have  walked  over  every  room,  and  have  already 
visited  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  three  times.  The 
moment  I  arrived  I  inquired  if  there  was  anybody  still  living  who 
remembered  her,  and  was  told  there  was  an  old  bourgeois  of  88  years 
of  age  that  came  oRen  to  the  Castle  during  the  time  She  lived  here, 
and  had  seen  her  frequently.  Upon  this  information  1  desired  the 
Comte  de  Muy's  Agent  to  desire  him  to  come  to  me,  i£  he  was  able  to 
come  up  to  the  Castle;  if  not,  I  would  go  to  him.  He  arrived  wheu 
I  was  at  dinner,  which  I  did  not  stay  to  finish,  but  run  into  the  next 
room  to  meet  him.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  near  so  old,  and  his 
memory  as  perfect  as  it  could  have  been  fifty  years  ago.  He  told  me 
he  had  seen  her  often,  and  that  everybody  loved  her,  and  greatly 
lamented  her  Death.  He  said  he  remembered  nothing  more  perfectly 
than  the  time  of  her  dying,  and  that  he  asked  why  the  Bells  did  not 
ring,  and  that  they  told  him  Madame  de  Grignan's  in  such  very  great 
affliction  that  the  Count  had  ordered  the  Bells  not  to  ring.  She  w*as 
buried  the  next  Evening,  and  he  was  at  her  funeral.  He  went  with 
me  to  the  Church,  and  showed  me  where  her  Coffin  was  laid.  While  I 
was  there  one  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Church  came  to  us,  aifl 
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I  2M2S  Sit  i.tju  3»  TOfg.rJnt  «xccier  metiaccg  Bcac&  in  iktuur  of 
Xii^iac  5»  ■Sr'-CTif.T.      St**  ij^L  as  I  vli  toc  is  tbe  Ytmr  Six,  at  a 
ibi>T9fr  Titar  K^*i*-i-e^  v^jsrt  ibe  s  rrrri-Ai.  In  criered  ber  lifit  to  be 
arrj*"i  s:  Gr^.tr.   i:   t»*  zIa>^  tx  ier  el  sier.  «ad  ooe  c£  the  Cli^ 
zj'.-ia*  tili  =*  lias  ai  T*irs  »r:  rltrr  c«Bed  tie  Va;i!t,  sad  tkit  be 
iftv  tLe  je»i  ec:=^  of  )Lkia=ke  Se  S^rlr^  viih  tbe  oee  vhidi  is- 
^I'jAoi  iLe  l^asx  cf  VLii-'se  ce  Grlr^ju  oa  coe   aie  of  it.      Tlie 
Cxratle  de  M'zj  bas  pmiTT«wi  to  plftae  a  atcae  wiib  an  inaaipeki  OTer 
tbe  plaee  vL^fie  Ml£at:4  de  S^ri^r/e  is  Uij.     Ton  cannoC  iaagine 
with  what  rel-^ctaooe  I  Itfi  Grizran.     Upon  a  bcatb  not  hr  from  it  I 
pahend  acne  ocr.«t  cf  pirca.  which  1  shall  tow  on  mj  return  to 
Engiaodf  in  bi^es  cf  ttd^^  scizi^udrz  to  remind  me  of  tbat  cbanning 
place.* 

Ladj  Harris  entbnsiasm  was  so  profoimd  and  so  genuine, 
that  it  woald  be  interesting  to  determine  from  which  of 
the  pnblisbed  sources  she  had  drawn  her  knowledge  of  the 
daily  life  and  surroundings  of  the  charming  Marqnise,  who, 
like  a  bee,  ranged  from  courts  to  garden  paths — from  the 
tables  where  they  played  hombre,  hassetUy  and  lansquenet,  to 
the  prie^ieu — from  the  talk  of  the  town  to  the  books  of  the 
closet,  and  whose  passion  of  maternal  love  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  enshrined. 

There  are  at  this  moment  in  the  British  Museum  no  less 
than  seven  French  editions  (inclusive  of  Perrin's),  of  dates 
ranging  from  1726  (the  Hague:  2  vols.)  to  1763  (Paris: 
8  voliOf  &B  ^^^^  ^  ^^  English  translation  (London:  1764, 
10  vo1».\  which  would  enable  amateurs  of  Madame  de 
S^vign6's  style  and  of  her  siecle  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Marquise,  her  children,  and  grandchildren. 
Great,  therefore,  was  Lady  Mary's  delight  when  M.  de  Vence 
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'  showed  me  many  of  Madame  de  Sevign^*s  books,  with  notes  in  them, 
wrote  with  her  own  hand.  He  told  me  there  were  remaining  several 
letters  unpublished,  but  which  he  believed  would  be  some  time  hence, 
but  that  hitherto  there  had  been  reasons  which  had  prevented  the 
publication.  I  asked  him  what  had  become  of  Madame  de  Grignan^s 
letters  ?  He  replied  the  greater  part  were  destroyed  by  Madame  de 
Slmiane,  but  perhaps  there  might  be  some  remaining.' 

When  Lady  Mary  Coke's  editor  first  glanced  at  this 
passage  did  he  not  smile  at  the  thought  that  ivhile 
Madame  de  S^vign^'s  admirers  and  biographers  guessed, 
and  argued  from  probability,  the  secret  of  the  fate  of 
the  S^vign^-Grignan  manuscripts  was  quietly  reposing  in  a 
manuscript  stowed  away  in  the  chai'ter-room  of  a  country 
house  in  Scotland  P  Only  in  1889,  and  through  the  pages 
of  the  Marquis  de  Saporta's  book,  did  French  men  and 
women  get  confirmation  of  their  fears,  and  the  assurance 
that  Julie  de  Simiane  had  deliberately  made  away  with  the 
manuscripts  of  her  mother's  and  grandmother's  letters.* 
His  account  not  only  justifies  Lady  Mary  Coke's  tale,  but 
furnishes  *the  reasons*  which  first  delayed  or  prevented 
publication  of  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  and  then  con- 
demned the  whole  of  the  originals  to  the  fiames. 

Madame  de  S^vign^  died  in  the  spring  of  1696,  of  the 
smallpox,  and  was  buried  twelve  hours  later  at  Grignan. 
Her  daughter  died  in  1706,  but  the  Marquis  de  Grignan, 
living  to  be  an  extremely  old  man,  closed  his  eyes  in  an  inn 
in  Marseilles  in  1714,  and  thus  ended  a  rule  over  Languedoc 
which  had  lasted  nearly  half  a  century.  His  son,  the 
Chevalier  de  Grignan,  married  an  heiress,  but  left  no 
children  by  her.  His  son-in-law,  M.  de  Simiane,  died  in 
1718,  and  then  on  the  widowed  Pauline  devolved  the  re- 
sponsibility of  liquidating  her  father's  enormous  debts,  and 
of  ultimately  selling  Grignan,  with  its  castle  and  chapel. 
They  were  purchased  by  the  Count  de  Muy.  Pauline  had 
three  daughters,  and  as  much  as  any  mother  in  that  im- 
pecunious period  which  preceded  the  Revolution  did  she 
stand  in  want  of  money.  She  applied  for  a  place  at  Court, 
but  as  she  was  dAmodie  none  was  given  to  her.  She  sold 
Grignan,  lived  at  a  place  called  Belombre,  and  there,  it  is 
said,  received  genuine  kindness  from  the  rich  and  childless 
little  bourgeoise  who  was  her  smart  brother's  wife.  One  of  her 
expedients  for  adding  to  her  means,  and  to  the  portions  of  her 

*  La  famille  de  Madame  de  S^vigne,  en  Provence :  par  le  Marquis 
de  Saporta.     1  vol.    Paris  (Plon) :  1889. 
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children,  was  to  be  a  new  and  antiiorised  edition  of  the  letters 
of  her  enchanting  grandmother.    If  the  new  edition  waa  to 
be  a  good  commercial  speculation,  it  stood  to  reason  that  it 
must  be  ample  and  contain  much  new  matter.  Yet  it  must  be 
expurgated,  or  it  could  but  make  life  in  Provence  more  difficult 
than  ever  for  the   descendants  of  two  great  ladies,  both 
adepts  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy  (which  the  Church  dis- 
allowed), and  both  wielders  of  very  witty  pens.    The  first 
Lord  Hatherton  used  to  saj  that  people  who  wished  to  lire 
in  peace  must  forego  jokes  with,  or  about,  their  country 
neighbours.     Now  that  was  what  Madame  de  S^vign^  and 
her  daughter  had  never  done,  either  in  Brittany  or  in  Langue- 
doc.     Thus,  all  the  surreptitious  and  incomplete  editions  of 
the  Sevign^  letters  (Troyes :  1725 ;  Eouen :  1726 ;  La  Hare : 
1726)  had  not  only  annoyed  her  family  by  the  things  which 
they  omitted,  but  had  grievously  offended  the  count^  neigh- 
bours by  the  many  piquant  allusions  which  they  contained. 
The  very  magistracy  of  Aix  had  found  their  parquet  spoken 
of  as  '  a  den  of  thieves,'  and  the  ladies  recognised  themselves 
painted  in  their  provincial  best  clothes,  and,  worst  of  all, 
found  all  their  sensibilities  dismissed  with  this  most  true,  if 
unpalatable,  remark,   that  it  is  one  of  the  *manieres  de 
*  province '  to  make  and  to  keep  up  quarrels  about  trifles.  The 
families    of   *the   province  of  provinces,'   descendants   of 
Crusaders,  had   so  much  self-love   and  so  little  taste  in 
epistolary  style  that  they  positively  took  all  this  in  bad 
part,  and  made  Madame  de   Simiane  smart  for  the  oyer- 
smart  sayings  of  her  forbears.     Pauline  had  daughters  to 
marry,  and  mortgages  to  pay  off,  and  a  house  to  furnish,  on 
a  fortune  of  40,000  livres.     She  was  also  of  opinion  that 
when  you  must  sail  in  a  ship,  it  is  a  pity  to  make  enemies 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  crew.     From  the  authorised  edition 
all  imprudent  witticisms  must  therefore  be  deleted,  and  such  a 
greatly  enlarged  and  amended  edition  would  then,  she  hoped, 
bring  peace  with  honour,  and  also  with  lucre.     But  the 
Chevalier  Perrin,  the  editor  of  the  compilation  on  which 
so  many  hopes  were  built,  turned  out  badly.    Appearing  to 
share  all   Pauline's  scruples,  and  professing  the  greatest 
deference  for  her  wishes,  he  really  made  use  of  her,  and  the 
papers  placed  in  his  hands,  to  force  the  doors  of  the  best 
Parisian  salons.     Four  volumes  came  out  in  1734,  but  they 
contained  such  personalities  that  Pauline  was  assailed  with 
louder  complaints  than  ever.     She  tried  to  stop  the  further 
publication,  but  Perrin  was  at  a  safe  distance,  and  master 
in  many  ways  of  ^^a  oif  nation,  since  those  who  cannot  pay 
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are  always,  like  the  absent,  in  the  wrong.  In  vain  did  she 
remonstrate  and  declare  that  she  was  the  most  unfortunate 
of  women,  one  whom  everything  conspired  to  humiliate,  and 
with  whom  nothing  succeeded.  Perrin  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
and  worked  away,  on  lines  which  suited  himself,  but  not  his 
employer.  At  last  de  guerre  laaae,  and  fearful  lest  a  far 
worse  thing  should  ever  befall  her — viz.  the  irresponsible 
publication  of  Madame  de  Grignan*s  answers — she  burnt  all 
the  originals  she  possessed.  Thus  perished  the  manuscripts 
of  a  correspondence  that  had  not,  and  never  can  have,  its 
like,  whether  as  the  history  of  an  official  family  in  the 
seventeenth  century  or  as  a  human  document,  a  page  in  the 
history  of  the  human  heart. 

There  was  another  element  at  work  which  doomed  these 
papers  to  the  flames.     If  historiettea  about  their  neighbours, 
and  criticisms  of  royal  and  important  persons,  were  dangerous 
topics,  the  Jansenist  leanings  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  and 
Madame  de  Grignan  were  also  calculated  to  give  very  serious 
offence.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  could  have  been  offen- 
sive to  Pauline  de  Simiane  personally,  for  she  thought  de  race. 
As  her  mother  and  grandmother  had  thought  so  did  she. 
Certainly  she  and  her  daughter,  Sophie  de  Vence,  were 
intimate  friends  of  that  luckless  Jansenist,  M.  Genieis,  who 
was  seized  in  Marseilles,  and  who  expiated  his  theological 
errors  by  nearly  thirty  years  of  imprisonment.     And  his 
really  were  errors.     In  proportion  as  Jansenism  had  gained 
in  numbers  and  in  political  bias,  it  had  lost  in  intelligence 
and  in  sanity.     Madame  de  S^vign^  was  herself  aware  of 
the  change,  for  in  recording  the  death  of  Nicole  she  spoke 
of  him  as  ^  the  last  of  the  Romans.'     But  little  of  the  old 
leaven  of  culture  and  personal  piety  was  left,  while  in  many 
dioceses  a  petite  Sglise  had  assumed  really  formidable  di- 
mensions.    Practices  both  grotesque  and  criminal  had  come 
to  disgrace  the  records  of  the  sect.     Men  saw  visions,  the 
dead  were  raised,  miracles  were  worked  at  the  tombs  of 
fiivourite  preachers.    Vaillant  and  his  disciples  were  convul- 
sionists  as  well  as  heretics,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Farinists 
of  the  Dombes,  lives  were  even  lost  through  wildly  hysterical 
^cesses.     It  followed,  then,  that  by  the  time  that  Th^r^se 
de  Simiane  married  M.  de  Castellane-Esparron,  a  taint  of 
Jansenism  was  realised  to  be  very  much  less  creditable  in 
a  family  than  when  her  great-grandmother  read  Nicole's 
treatises  in  the  woods  of  Les  Bochers.    The  gentlemen  of 
the  Castellane  family  had  Jansenism  en  sainte  horreur,  and 
tradition  avers  that  two  brothers  of  it  had  a  hand  in  the 
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destruction  of  tlie  Grignaii  IbUxocb  xni 

manj  other  daogeitms  topics,  mnBt  liftve  _ 

rdligiouB  opinions  of  Mane-FzBn^oae  de  TtahmJiHfHnniai, 

Marquise  of  S^vign^  mad  of  the  GovexneaB  of  XflBi^^naSoc 

\Vo  can  but  regret  the  amio  da  fL,  azid  we  sac  bbr  li^  2 
bj  any  fortunate  chance  a  oc^  of  Iiad[T  Maay  Ckiko'^  ymamti 
rrore  to  find  its  waj  into  ProFenee,  md  into  t^  liaaidB  of  ite 
Marquis  de  Saporta,  its  ax . 
plaaaure.  ProTen9als  would  read  widi 
of  life  in  Aix  at  the  time  of  the  maniige  of  HtB 
(l^ouis  XVL)t  and  thej  could  see  for 
i\\^  so-called  Augustan  age  in  England  was  kl■^'^■■>fll^  wiih  the 
Htoraturo  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  Hie  third 
I^aily  Mary  Coke's  journal  would 
Ittlil,  af ti>r  nearly  two  hundred  years,  qd.  the  gmre  of  the 
bout  of  fomalo  writers,  of  the  kind  and  witty 
tUiuily  is  not  yot  extinct  in  Proyence,  and  who 
iUc^  stonos  of  Grignan. 

Thou|xU  Lady  Mary  Coke  had  found  her  winter  in  the 
B\>uth  of  tVtuico  iViU  of  really  pleasant  episodes, 
luiuod  not  to  return  to  Aix.    She  nerer  stated 
to  hor  siiktors.    Perhaps  it  had  no  other  ground  than  the 
\\A)U'iod  oommon  to  nch  and  idle  women  who  hare  the 
*  WAvrU)  b<>l\m^  them  where  to  choose/    Perhaps  ihe  desith  of 
(hd  l>uko  of  York  at  Monaco  had  put  her  out  of  charity 
^ith  tloUU  of  jottsamino  and  groves  of  orange  trees;  po^iips 
sl^i^  l\t^d  found  the  oard^tables  of  M.  de  Yillars,  the  Goremor 
of  ri\>vt^)uv,  as  fiitally  seductive  as  those  of  Princess  Amelia 
\M'  of  Lord  Uortford.    At  all  eventSi  she  announced  that, 
imviutf  always  had  a  wish  to  meet  the  Empress  Maria 
*^l\«^l^^«)^^  hIio'  meant  to  winter  next  in  Vienna.    She  might 
ha\o  a^i^Unl  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  social  matters,  she 
wa«  v^^^y  fortunate,  for  she  had  already  made  in  London, 
an\l    at'Sjvrt,  ikmuo   useftil    acquaintances,  while  Catholic 
U\*H\Ml\h^^«  alwa^vs  kopt  a  small  contingent  of  the  English 
\NUho)\^^  ^M\tvv  f^i^gii^l  in  Austrian  regiments.     Horace 
\V**ljHvU^  ■ro^\t  bt^v  \\\\n  vrtUnUctory  letter:— 

*  September  24,  1770.  , 
^  \\  >Ni*  A  tV,N,NMv  V  Vrt^^^-f  ^>H^h^N«»  dear  Lady  Mary,  not  to  see  your 
\  ii^\\m\\\^\  \^^M,^  »x\  w^.vA  Nnh^  >\tM>i^  m>  vory  good  as  to  ca)l.  .  .  .  My 
uvUjv#>x  w  >v  H'^  '  Nv*  v^ws^ii  K^  \\i^  m\Mtn  ohange  of  weather.  How- 
^>  v^  \\  Um  ^ssvsN^ '.  '^  M.s>»  -A  \w^\v^  \\v^%  I  »hall  readily  obey  your  com- 
uuu^K  ^v\>^  ^v  ^^^V1  ^  v^v^vv  v>^«%»uU  \*f  aot  oatohbg  cold  agaio.  If  it  is 
jH^Uv^  \  4^\\  ^%M\>^Nv  K^  t\^\kkU  beibrs  you  set  out:  if  it  is  not,  I 
>N4<4^  ^\^H  k^llKi  W)*^^M«MM^  ai^4  amussmenti  and,  may  I  say,  a  suiieit 


^ 
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of  travelling.  I  am  glad  you  cannot  go  and  visit  the  Ottoman 
Emperor,  and  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to  think  you  will 
visit  the  Northern  Fury,  If,  after  this  journey,  you  will  not  stay  at 
home,  I  protest  I  will  have  a  painted  oil  cloth  hung  at  your  Door,  with 
an  account  of  your  having  been  shown  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  Lord  knows  how  many  other  Potentates.  Well,  Madam ;  make 
haste  !  you  see  how  &st  I  grow  old  ;  I  shall  not  be  a  very  creditable 
Lover  long,  nor  able  to  drag  a  chain  that  is  heavier  than  that  of  your 
Watch.  Yet  while  a  shadow  of  me  lasts,  it  will  glide  after  you  witli 
friendly  wishes,  and  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Attachment  of 

*  Your  most  faithful  lover, 

*  HoR.  Walpole/ 

Our  spirited  traveller  had  bought  Lady  Holland's  coach 
for  100!.,  and  in  it  she  made  a  most  triumphal  progress  (via 
Brussels),  eating  at  great  men's  tables,  and  wearing  a  riding 
habit  of  green  and  silver,  which  must  have  become  her  fair 
hair  and  complexion,  but  on  account  of  which  she  was 
mobbed  by  the  unsophisticated  populace  of  Nuremberg. 

'  Upon  the  Danube. — I  don't  think  the  views  are  as  fine  as  upon 
the  Rhine,  but  I  am  yet  in  the  Bavarian  territory.  Perhaps  when  I 
get  into  the  Emperor's  country  they  may  mend.  .  .  .  October  28th. — 
The  master  of  the  vessel  promises  I  shall  be  in  Vienna  by  four  o'clock. 
The  abominable  creature  has  not  kept  his  word :  'tis  seven  o'clock, 
and  he  now  says,  though  I  am  within  half  an  hour  of  Vienna,  he  will 
not  go  on,  and  has  fastened  the  vessel  to  the  shore.  Tuesday. — At 
half  an  hour  after  ten  I  arrived  .  .  .  this  evening  I  have  seen  Lord 
Stormont,  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Algernon  Percy  .  .  .  and 
Mr.  Dutens.  The  First  Minister,  Prince  Kaunitz,  has  inquired  every 
day  for  this  week  past  whether  I  was  come.  This  is  doing  me  a  great 
honour;  but  I  suppose  my  friend,  the  Princess  Kinsky,  may  have 
mentioned  me  to  the  Empress.' 

Thus  inaugurated,  the  stay  of  Lady  Mary  in  Vienna  was  a 
sort  of  debauch  in  royal  and  noble  acquaintances.  Princess 
Kinsky  and  her  sister,  Princess  Clary,  were  two  daughters 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  the  elder  and 
Catholic  branch  of  the  great  family  of  HohenzoUem,  now 
extinct,  and  merged  in  the  house  of  HohenzoUern-Sig- 
maringen.  These  great  ladies  with  Princess  CoUoredo,  and 
the  Countesses  Thun  and  Pergen,  formed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  society  in  the  Austrian  capital.  The 
salon  of  Countess  Thun  {nie  Kaunitz)  was  especially  de- 
lightful, but  for  some  reason  proved  less  congenial  to  Lady 
Ma^  than  the  Kinsky  coterie,  thanks  to  which  fact,  and  to 
ML  Dutens'  gossiping,  she  managed  to  implicate  herself  in 
some  of  those  quarrels  of  which  the  empress-queen  was  wont 
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to  coraplain,  saying  that  in  her  Court  there  were  too  man/ 
*  enfantises  et  jalousies  pour  des  riens/ 

'Vienna,  Sunday,  November  11,  1770. 

'  As  you  know  my  exactness,  you  may  guess  I  got  up  early  not  to 

make  the  Princess  Kinaky  wait  whatever  time  she  called.     It  wanted 

about  twenty  minutes  o£  ten  o'clock  when  she  came  for  me.    We  went 

first  into  the  apartment  of  the  Grande  Maitresse,  and  from  thence  to 

that  of  the  Empress.     Here  we  stayed  some  time  with  only  the  Ladys 

belonging  to  the  Empress.     The  Emperor  passed  through  the  roomay 

as  did  the  Archdukes  Ferdinand  and  Maidmilian.     The  door  of  the 

outward  room  opened,  and  the  Empress  came  in.    Lady  Strafford  saw 

her  in  great  beauty,  but  that  the  smallpox,  and  a  great  increase  of  fat 

has  deprived  her  of.     I  don't  mention  her  age,  for  everybody  here 

affirms  that  till  she  had  the  smallpox  she  was  extremely  handsome. 

She  is  about  my  height,  and  though  very  fat  not  at  all  incumbered 

with  it;  a  genteel  slope,  holds  herself  extremely  well,  and  her  air  the 

most  noble  I  ever  saw — 'tis  still  visible  her  features  have  been  ex» 

tremely  fiue  and  regular,  though  the  swelling  from  the  smallpox  never 

quite  gone  down,  and  a  little  degree  of  redness  remaining ;  more  spirit 

and  sense  in  her  eyes  then  I  think  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  pleasing 

voice    in   speaking.     This    is  the  most  exact  picture  that  can   be 

drawn.     She  was  very  gracious,  and  presented  the  Emperor  and  the 

Archdukes  herself.     The  Kmperor  is  much  handsomer  near  than  at  a 

distance.  ...  I  forgot  to  mention  the  dress  of  the  Empress.     She  is 

still  in  deep  mourning,  and  intends  to  wear  it  all  her  life.     Her  own 

private  apartment  is  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  in  the  room  where 

she  sits  she  has  the  pictures  of  the  Emperor  (died  1765)  and  of  all 

the  children   she  has    lost.  ...  I  passed  this  evening  with  Madame 

Harrach.     The  Empress  had  been  in  the  morning  at  a  Concert  at  some 

distance  from  Vienna.     One  of  her  Chambellans  came  in  and  raid  she 

had  been  very  merry  and  had  laughed  very  much.     Madame  Harrach 

was  quite  happy  to  hear  it,  for  since  the  Death  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 

loss  of  so  many  of  her  children,  the  Empress  had  lost  much  of  her 

gaiety.     Tis  incredible  how  much  she  is  beloved.  .  .  .  According  ta 

njy  promise,  I  give  you  an  accoimt  of  tlie  Court,    The  Princess  Kinsky 

came  for  me  about  half  an  hour  after  six.     She  first  coming  into  the 

room  where  the  Empress  sees  the  Company  is  a  fine  sight.  ...  At  the 

upper  end  of  the  room  is  a  canopy  of  gold  and  silver  stuflT,  under 

which  is  placed  the  table  where  the  Empress  plays.     The  Chair  is  of 

velvet.     A  little  before  seven  the  Imperial  Family  came  in.     I  think 

the  Empress  came  last.    I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Canopy  from  the 

door  she  came  in  at :    a  circle  was  formed,  but  f>he  only  spoke  to  those 

who  went  forwards,  and  went  no  further  than  half  way.     She  was  then 

opposite  the  card  table,  which  she  went  up  to,  took  the  cards,  and  gave 

one  to  the  Princess  Esterhazy,  another  to  the  Princess  Lobkowitz,  and  a 

third  to  the  Countess  Sternberg,  and  with  them  Her  Majesty  sat  down 

to  the  french  picket.     Having  lost  a  game  she  got  up.     As  she  saw 

people^she  called  them  up*to  the^table.     She  did  me  that  honour.  •  .  . 

I  went  to  the  Grande  Maitreasei  where  I  met  my.  two  frioMls  the 
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Princess  Kinsky  and  Princess  Clary ;  from  thence  at  nine  to  Prince 
Kaunitz,  and  played  at  Lu,  and  lost  200  fi&h.  The  Princess 
d'Auersperg  the  other  night  lost  4,000,  which  is  above  50  pounds 
English.  I  am  referred  to  here  for  all  the  rules,  as  Lord  Hertford  is  in 
England.  .  .  .  The  eighteenth  of  every  month  the  Empress  passes  in 
absolute  retreat,  as  the  Emperor  dyed  on  the  18th  of  August,  but  on 
Friday  the  Emperor  dines  in  public  with  all  the  knights  of  the  order  of 
the  Toison  d*or  in  their  robes.  They  say  *tis  a  very  fine  sight,  but  as 
everybody  is  admitted  I  don't  think  I  shall  go.  ...  I  dined  to-day 
with  Madame  Seilem.  One  of  the  dames  de  la  Cle  dined  there  :  they 
take  place  of  everybody.  I  have  your  letter  of  the  4th,  and  one  of 
Lady  Greenivich  of  the  8th.  By  the  next  post  I  imagine  we  shall 
have  some  news  of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  and  probably  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  for  everybody  here  thinks  it  almost  certain.  .  .  . 
Everything  one  hears  and  sees  raises  one's  admiration  for  the  Emperor 
and  Empress.  The  Emperor  Josei)h,  though  so  young  a  man,  has 
gone  through  many  severe  tryals,  and  in  all  of  them  has  acted  like  an 
angel.  The  late  Emperor  died  in  his  arms,  ho  never  leA;  his  first  tctfe 
in  her  illness,  but  was  constantly  by  her  Bedside.  Last  year,  when  he 
lost  his  little  Daughter,  he  attended  her  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  Empress  had  the  smallpox  he  remained  in  her  room  night  and  day, 
but  I  must  stop  short :  if  I  was  to  tell  you  all  I  think  of  the  Empress 
I  should  never  finish.' 

It  is  certain  that  no  contemporary  memoirs  (and  there  is 
no  lack  of  them)  give  so  finished  a  miniature  portrait  of 
Maria  Theresa  as  this.  We  say  miniature,  because  Lady 
Mary  was  not  strong  enough  to  brosser^  as  the  French  say, 
a  really  great  portrait.  She  was  too  egotistical,  and  she 
lacked  both  the  sense  of  humour  and  the  imagination  which 
are  requisite  to  enable  us  to  understand  our  neighbour's 
character.  Bub  she  is  truthful.  Mr.  Swinburne's  account 
of  the  Empress,  written  nine  years  later,  after  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  when  the  Empress  had  grown  graver  and 
more  unwieldy,  is  absolutely  on  the  same  lines  as  Lady 
Mary's,  and  as  such  testifies  to  her  veracity.  MacCailane 
Mohr's  daughter,  though  enthusiastic  in  her  likes  and  dis- 
likes, naturally  looked  at  things  more  as  an  outsider  than 
did  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  had  a  nephew  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  whose  wife,  being  a  Catholic,  could  become  a 
recipient  of  the  much-valued  ribbon  of  the  croix  StoiUe. 
Perhaps  because  her  judgement  was  and  remained  imma- 
ture, Lady  Mary  has  penned  nothing  so  good  as  Swinburne's 
sketch  of  Count  Kaunitz,  with  his  wig  and  his  curls,  his 
constant  want  of  money,  his  little  greedy  habits,  and  his  big 
imperious  temper;  but  in  her  journal,  as,  indeed,  in  the 
Swinburne  papers,  there  are  not  many  directly  political 
allusions  to  be  found.    In  those  days  there  was  no  press  to 
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popularise  news^  and  Bach  allusions  as  passed  from  montli 
to  mouth  at  the  Court  were  cautiously  vague.  Thus,  Ladj 
Mary : — 

'  January  9. — There  is  sometbiDg  important  going  on  at  this  Conrt, 
but  what  I  can't  tell  you  :  for  nothing  transpires  here.* 

From  the  dates,  this  was  probably  the  Polish  question, 
since  the  partition  was  effected  in  the  following  year,  and 
the  agreement  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  had 
been  practically  settled  at  an  interview  between  the  Emperor 
Joseph  and  Frederic  the  Great,  at  Neustadt,  in  September 
1770.  Perhaps  Maria  Theresa  could  not  quite  forget  how 
in  1633,  John  Sobieski,  by  his  defeat  of  the  Turks,  delivered 
not  only  the  city  of  Vienna  from  its  besiegers,  but  freed 
Hungary  from  the  Ottomans.  It  is  said  that  to  the  very 
close  of  her  life  her  conscience  was  uneasy  as  to  the  partition, 
and  it  is  certain  that  her  kind  heart  was  not  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  feelings  of  the  noble  Poles  who  surrounded 
her.  When  the  whole  Court  was  assembled  to  go  into  the 
royal  chapel,  and  assist  at  the  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  for 
the  partition,  the  Empress  went  up  to  Madame  de  Salmour, 
{n£e  Lubienski)  and  told  her  that  she  was  excused  from 
being  present  at  the  service.  It  may  well  be,  then,  that  in 
the  months  that  preceded  this  event  Maria  Theresa,  whom 
Lady  Mary  describes  as  '  always  making  a  chain  of  red  silk, 
*  which  they  told  me  is  used  for  some  kind  of  embroidery,' 
found  as  she  knotted  ample  food  for  grave  meditation, 
whether  her  thoughts  wandered  from  her  skein  of  red  silk 
to  the  position  of  the  Dauphiness  in  French  society,  or  to 
that  act  which  secured  disquiet  to  the  spoilers  of  Poland, 
and  for  the  dismembered  country  prepared  a  century  of 
plots  and  persecutions,  of  secret  and  of  open  rebellions 
against  the  most  cruel  of  national  wrongs. 

We  must  return  to  the  winter  of  1771 : — 

'February  1. — It  has  rained  all  night,  frost  and  snow,  and  all  hopes 
of  the  Course  de  Traineaux  has  vanished.  I  shall  go  to  Madame  de 
Harrach's  this  evening,  and  hear  from  her  an  account  of  the  Ball. 
Great  people  always  get  rid  of  their  disorders  sooner  than  small  ones : 
the  Empress  came  into  the  Ballroom  at  the  usual  hour,  looking  ex- 
tremely well  and  in  very  good  humour,  but  returned  to  her  apartment 
to  give  an  audience  to  the  French  Minister.  What  his  business  was  I 
cannot  tell,  but  he  looked  rather  in  a  bustle.  The  Empress  came 
back  in  an  hour,  and  the  Emperor  came  in  from  the  play,  in  appear- 
ance not  in  such  good  humour  as  the  Empress.  He  went  first  to  talk 
to  the  Princess  Clary,  who  is  one  of  his  greatest  fiivourites,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  Empress,  with  discontent  in  his  countenance.  If  you 
are  a  politician,  you  may  gather  something  from  all  this.' 
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This  is  a  little  like  the  important  conversation  reported  by 
*  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs/  and  truly  Lady  Mary 
seems  more  at  home  in  a  long  account  of  the  course  de 
traineaux :  the  ladies  all  in  velvet  and  fur,  the  gentlemen 
with  diamonds  in  their  hats,  while  from  the  windows  of 
Prince  Colloredo*s  palace  she  saw  twenty-eight  sledges,  with 
running  footmen  to  match.  It  was  followed  by  the  usual 
card  party  in  the  evening.  Swinburne  says  of  Princess 
Clary  that  *  she  lived  by  playing  at  cards,*  and  Lady  Mary, 
though  she  seems  to  have  had  no  great  losses  herself,  found 
her  evenings  pretty  well  occupied. 

*  I  dine  to-day  with  the  Princess  Esterhazy.  I  had  no  less  than 
four  invitations  for  to-day.  The  Princess  told  me  she  had  been  tasting 
for  several  days  together  different  sorts  of  Tokay  for  Lady  Spencer, 
who  had  given  her  a  commission  to  send  some  to  England ;  but  'tis 
difficult  to  get  it  good,  and  all  extremely  dear.  She  told  me  they  had 
asked  80  ducats  for  a  small  cask  (more  than  125.  a  bottle) — ^for  a  small 
cask  that  contains  only  sixty  bottles.  ...  1  dined  to-day  with  Madame 
Harrach.  Her  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  was  a  week  at 
Holkhani  two  months  afker  I  married.  .  .  ,  Tell  Lord  Strafford  that 
tbe  Archduchess,  who  was  just  bom  when  he  was  hero,  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  twice.  They  say  she  is  clever,  and  speaks  her  mind 
very  freely  to  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  lives  in  great  friend- 
ship with  all  his  family,  but  his  two  favourite  sisters  were  the  Arch- 
duchess, who  was  contracted  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  who  dyed  of 
the  smallpox  a  few  days  before  she  was  to  have  set  out,  and  the 
Dauphiness.  They  tell  me  there  never  was  so  amiable  a  character  as 
that  young  Princess,  and  that  if  she  is  not  spoiled  at  the  Court  of 
France,  she  will  one  day  be  a  blessing  to  that  country.* 

Alas !  for  the  prediction, 

'February  16,  1771. — Durinq:  Lent  there  are  French  sermons 
preached  at  the  Chapel  in  the  Palace.  I  believe  I  shall  go  there  with 
Princess  Kinsky.* 

William  III.  having  decided  to  leave  to  the  Court 
Almoner  the  duty  hitherto  performed  by  English  sovereigns 
of  publicly  feeding,  clothing,  and  washing  the  feet  of  twelve 
poor  men  on  Maunday  Thursday,  the  ceremony,  as  Lady  Mary 
Coke  witnessed  it  at  Vienna,  was  in  every  way  new  to  her, 
though,  by  means  of  Sir  David  Wilkie*s  beauttful  picture  of 
the  Empress  when  on  her  knees  before  the  poor,  it  has 
become  familiar  to  later  generations  of  English  people. 

'  I  was  dressed  this  morning  at  half  an  hour  afler  nine  o'clock  to  see 
the  ceremony  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  serving  the  poor,  and 
afterwards  washing  their  feet.  I  went  with  the  Princess  Solkovsky, 
and  she  did  not  caU  till  half  an  hour  after  ten.  I  feared  we  should 
have  been  too  late,  and  the  ceremony  was  begun,  but  very  little  of  it 
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was  over.  *Twas  performed  in  the  great  room  wbere  the  Empreaa 
sees  Company,  ^vhere  there  are  too  {sic)  tables,  one  for  twelve  old  men, 
served  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Archdukes ;  the  other  for  twelve  old 
Women,  served  by  the  Empresses  and  the  Archdachesses,  all  dressed  in 
the  great  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  black  veil.  I  never  saw  the 
Empress  look  so  graceful.  She  charmed  me  more  to-day  than  ever. 
All  the  Ladys  of  the  Court  attended  in  black  veils  also.  The  Empress 
stood  opposite  to  the  three  first  old  women,  placed  all  the  dishes  upon 
the  table,  and  took  them  off,  but  with  a  grace  tliat  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  her  manner  o£  holding  the  napkin  was  so  genteel,  I  could 
have  looked  at  her  for  ever,  and  if  you  had  heard  her  talk  to  those 
three  old  women  you  would  have  been  delighted.  When  I  came  up 
to  the  table  she  said,  *'  One  of  my  oldest  acquaintances  is  not  here. 
She  was  taken  ill  this  morning  in  church.  She  had  come  here  from 
the  time  of  my  Grandfather,  the  Em[>eror  Leopold."  She  afterwards 
did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me  that  she  was  not  now  able  to  perform 
the  rest  of  the  function.  She  said  her  breath  would  not  permit  her^ 
but  added,  "My  Daughter  will  do  it.'*  She  then  said,  "but  you 
should  see  the  Emperor  perform  the  ceremony.  The  Princess 
Solkovsky  answered  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  through  the 
crowd.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Empress,  "  they  will  make  room  for  you." 
Accordingly  we  went  to  the  other  side,  where  the  Emperor  was 
serving  the  twelve  old  men  ;  but  I  remarked  he  did  not  talk  to  them, 
as  the  Empress  did  to  the  old  women.' 

The  genial  manner  of  Maria  Theresa  that  day  was  not 
a  pose  put  on  for  the  occasion  of  the  royal  Maundy,  for 
one  spring  she  got  a  message  from  a  pensioner,  of  103  years 
of  age,  regretting  that,  being  now  bedridden,  she  could 
not  come  as  usual  to  the  ceremony  of  feet-washing  on 
Holy  Thursday.  The  Empress  drove  to  the  cottage  next 
morning,  and  entered  the  cottage.     *  I  am  told,'  she  said, 

*  that  you  are  uneasy  at  not  being  able  to  come  to  see  me. 

*  I  cannot  give  you  strength ;  that  is  only  in  the  power  of 
'  God ;  but  I  do  as  much  as  I  can,  and  am  come  to  see  yon.' 
The  poor  old  woman  tried  to  get  out  of  bed  to  throw 
herself  at  her  sovereign's  feet ;  bat  the  Empress  restrained 
her,  sat  with  her  for  some  time,  and  left  a  purse  to  secure 
comforts  for  her  old  friend. 

*  The  Emperor  asked  me  whether  the  King  did  not  perform  the 
same  ceremony  in  England,  and  seemed  surprised  when  I  told  him  he 
did  not.  I  returned  again  to  the  Empress,  who  was  placing  the  second 
course  upon  the  table.  When  she  had  taken  it  oflT,  the  table  was 
removed,  and  she  sat  down  upon  a  stool.  The  Ladys  of  the  Court 
pulled  off  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  the  old  women,  and  one  of  the 
Chamberlains  brought  a  great  gilt  dish  (as  in  Wilkie's  picture),  and 
another  held  a  ewer  with  water.  The  eldest  Archduchess  then  kneeled 
down,  washed,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  each  old  woman,  going  from  on« 
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to  the  other  upon  her  kcees ;  for  she  is  not  to  rise  till  she  has  per* 
formed  it  all.  When  she  has  finished  she  gets  up,  and  is  presented  by 
one  of  the  Ladjs  of  the  Court  with  a  ribbon  to  which  hangs  a  purse, 
which  she  puts  over  the  head  of  each  old  woman.  The  Emperor  does 
the  same  by  the  men ;  they  then  all  came  to  the  Empress,  who  rose 
up  and  retired.  She  had  been,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  great  form  at  on« 
of  the  Churches,  to  receive  the  Sacrament.* 

*  Friday,  April  5,  1771. 
*  I  have  this  morning  received  the  Empress's  orders  to  attend  her  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  her  own  apartment.  Madame  Harrach 
goes  with  me.  I  never  saw  a  finer  day  at  this  time  of  year.  I  leave 
Vienna  with  regret,  and  dread  the  thought  of  seeing  the  Empress  this 
evening.  If  you  knew  the  veneration  1  have  for  her,  you  would  not 
be  surprised  that  I  am  hurt  with  the  idea  of  taking  leave.  You  shall 
know  what  passes  when  I  return.  If  I  admired  the  Empress  before 
the  Audience,  you  may  guess  what  I  do  now,  afler  having  been 
received  with  a  degree  of  graciousness  and  goodness  far  beyond  my 
expectation  ;  and  as  everything  she  does  is  accompanied  with  a  grace 
peculiar  to  herself,  I  own  to  you  I  was  charmed  in  a  manner  that  I 
don't  know  well  how  to  express.  I  have  not  room  in  this  journal  to 
tell  you  half  that  she  said.  It  must  be  reserved  for  another.  At  six 
o'clock  Madame  Harrach  carried  me  to  the  Palace,  and  we  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Empress's  apartment,  where  one  of  the  Ladys  with  the 
gold  key  mett  us,  and  said  her  Majesty  had  somebody  with  her ;  but  a 
page  told  the  Lady  the  Empress  had  ordered  as  soon  as  I  came  that  She 
should  know  :  upon  which  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Bertoli  went  to  the 
door  and  scratched,  upon  which  the  door  was  immediately  opened,  the 
person  dismissed,  and  I  and  Madame  Harrach  called  in.  The  Lady 
then  retired.  The  Empress  said :  "  I  did  not  expect  you  would  have 
gone  away  so  soon :  you  have  stayed  all  the  bad  weather,  and  the 
climate  seems  to  have  agreed  with  you,  for  you  look  better  than  when 
you  came."  I  answered  Her  Majesty  that  I  left  Vienna  with  the 
greatest  regret,  upon  which  she  said :  "  You  have,  then,  nothing  to  do 
but  to  return."  Madame  Harrach  told  her  what  I  had  said  in  the 
Coach — that  my  spirits  were  so  low  that  I  was  afraid  of  crying — to 
which  the  Empress  said :  "  I  am  very  glad  you  esteem  me,  as  you 
have  seen  the  Apartment  below,  I  will  show  you  this  "  ;  and  she  had 
the  condescension  to  go  with  me  into  all  the  rooms,  to  show  me  every 
thing  in  tbem,  to  tell  me  all  the  pictures,  and  when  we  came  into  the 
room  that  had  been  described  to  me  She  said :  "  These  are  the  pictures 
of  all  my  family  that  are  dead " — mentioned  all  their  names,  and, 
when  she  came  to  the  Emperor's  (Francis  of  Lorraine),  She  said, 
''Madame  d'Harrach  will  tell  you  that  nothing  can  be  liker  than  this 
picture."  In  the  same  room  where  the  Empress  had  made  me  remark 
the  picture  of  the  late  Emperor  there  were  die  pictures  of  her  Mother 
and  Father,  .  .  .  and  in  one  picture  three  Children  of  the  Empress, 
none  of  them  seeming  to  be  older  than  two  or  three  years ;  and  over 
one  of  the  doors  the  Empress  showed  me  the  picture  of  the  Lady  (the 
Comtesse  de  Fuchs)  who  had  brought  her  up,  and  whose  head  she 
held  for  almost  three  days  together  when  she  was  dying.    From  that 
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room  she  carried  me  into  another,  where  she  said  she  did  all  her 
business ;  and  here  peraonne  entre  tmpunimen :  these  were  her  words^ 
and  I  thought  it  better  not  to  translate  them.  From  thence  Her 
Majesty  brought  me  into  a  room  which  She  told  me  was  the  work  of 
her  Mother.  It  was  composed  of  drawings  cut  out — small  figures,  Sec 
—placed  by  her  according  to  her  fancy,  with  japan  over  it.  This  waa 
part  of  her  employment  during  the  years  that  she  was  confined  to  her 
chair.  The  next  room  was  the  Empresses  bedchamber,  hung  with 
grey  damask,  and  a  grey  damask  bed.  The  room  is  very  large,  and 
on  one  side  a  door  opens  to  a  small  Chapel,  which  the  Empress  ahowed 
mc.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  on  the  side  of  the  bed  is  an  urn  of  por- 
celain, one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  On  the  pedestal 
of  the  urn  sits  a  figure  weeping,  and  round  the  urn  hangs  a  chain 
which  is  fastened  to  the  orders  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  crown 
and  arms,  &c.  The  Empress  desired  me  to  look  at  it,  and  this  waa 
the  only  time  she  sat  down,  placing  herself  on  one  side  of  the  urn. 
When  she  thought  I  had  sufficiently  examined  it,  She  rose  up,  and 
told  me  she  would  show  me  the  pictures  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples.  .  .  .  The  next  room  was  gayer  than  any  in  the  apartment : 
it  was  ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding,  glaces,  tables,  &c.,  and  all 
the  Imperial  Family's  pictures  that  are  now  living.  The  Empress  told  me 
it  was  the  room  where  they  dined.  When  she  showed  me  the  picture 
of  the  Dauphiness  She  did  me  the  honour  to  say,  "  As  you  are  going 

to  Paris,  you'll  tell  her '*  1  think  she  said  that  you  have  bum  with 

me^  but  I  did  not  perfectly  hear  the  last  words,  nor  could  I  answer 
them,  as  I  never  intend  to  be  presented  at  the  Court  of  France. 
Her  Majesty  showed  me  a  very  fine  commode  the  Dauphiness  had 
sent  her,  and  then  said :  *'  I  will  now  carry  you  to  a  pair  of  stain 
which  will  lead  you  to  the  apartment  below,"  adding  with  great 
graciousness,  "  You^U  stay  to  play  "  (there  were  cards  that  evening  at 
Court).  She  then  said  :  "  If  you  go  to  Italy,  or  are  accustomed  to  go 
to  the  Spa,  the  journey  from  there  is  inconsiderable."  I  told  Her 
Majesty  with  great  sincerity  I  would  have  taken  a  much  longer  jour- 
ney to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  her :  upon  which,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, she  took  me  in  her  arms  and  kissed  me.     We  then  parted.' 

Thursday,  April  11,  1771. — *I  was  up  and  dressed  before  six 
o'clock,  and  waited  till  seven  for  the  horses.  The  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  roads  could  not  have  been  better.  I  lay  at  a  place  called 
Kemelbach  :  one  post  further  than  where  the  Dauphiness  lay  last 
year  when  the  Empress  and  the  whole  Court  went  with  her  the  first 
day's  journey.' 

It  is  evident  that  Lady  Mary's  thoughts  were  already 
turning  to  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  to  the  beautiful 
young  Dauphiness,  who  was  the  pride  of  Paris  and  of  Vienna, 
We  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  read  as  follows : — 

*  On  Tuesday  I  arrived  at  Paris.  Thursday. — While  I  was  dressing 
I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Madame  de  Geoffirin.  .  •  .  She  is  a 
lady  that  has  been  much  talked  of,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  seeing  her :    I  found  her  alone.     Our  conversation  turned 
naturally  upon  Vienna  :  the  Empress,  the  Princess  Kinsky.     I  found 
her  perfectly  au  fait  of  all  the  characters,  yet,  I  believe,  she  stayed 
there  but  a  sliort  time.  .  .  •  From  Madame  dc  Geoffrin  I  went  to  my 
friend  Madame  de  Rochechouart,  who,  I  am  sure,  was  glad  to  see  me. 
She  thinks  I  ought  to  go  to  the  Dauphiness,  and  said  if  she  had  not 
been  obliged  to  go  to  the  country,  she  would  have  gone  with  me  to 
Versailles.     She  is  persuaded,  she  said,  that  the  Dauphiness  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  me,  and  there  is  nothing  easier  than  going  to  see  her 
in  private.     She  admires  her  of  all  things.     'Tis  certain  the  Empress 
meant  me  to  see  her ;  but  I  shall  wait  a  few  days,  as  I  expect  the 
Imperial  Ambassador  will  come  to  me,  and  perhaps  will  say  something 
upon  the  subject.     I  have  not  seen  Madame  du  Chatelet;  she  left 
Paris  the  day  after  I  came,  and  she  does  not  intend  being  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Ck>mte  de  Provence.    The  Affection  that  everybody 
has  for  the  Dauphiness  makes  them  all  rejoice  that  the  Comtesse  de 
Provence  is  ugly,  that  she  may  have  no  chance  of  rivalling  her.  .  .  • 
Everything  here  with  regard  to  Politicks  is  in  great  confusion.  .  .  .  The 
power  of  Madame  de  Barry  increases  every  day ;  nothing  can  be  done 
without  her  approbation.     April  28th. — I  have  not  yet  fixt  my  day 
for  setting  out,  though  after  I  have  seen  the  Dauphiness  I  have  nothing 
to  do  here.     April  29th. — I  dined  with  Madame  de  BoufHers,  who 
came  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  see  me.     She  seems  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  this  Ck>untry,  but  though,  as  she  said,  she  was  no 
Courtier,  she  could  not  help  admiring  Madame  la  Dauphine,  and 
thought  her  a  miracle  for  her  age.     She  has  got  the  King's  leave  to 
have  a  ball  every  Monday.  .  •  •  Madame  de  Boufflers  and  her  daughter- 
in-law  were  often  at  Versailles  at  those  Balls,  where  she  saw  a  great 
deal  of  her,  and  she  says  nothing  can  be  more  amiable,  lively,  polite, 
good-humoured,  and  a  conduct  so  prudent  that,  in  all  the  difficultiea 
of  her  situation,  she  never  commits  a  fault.     The  Dauphin  admires 
her,  and  says  she  has  more  grace  than  he  ever  saw  anybody  have  in 
all  his  life,  yet,  'tb  certain  he  has  never  lived  with  her.     Within  this 
fortnight  he  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  sleep  in  her  apartment,  which 
is  all  that  can  at  present  be  obtained.    I  sliall  be  vext  if  the  Countess  of 
Provence  brings  the  first  child.  .  .  .  MadameDe  Barry  dislikes  Madame 
la  Dauphine  :  since  which  the  King's  affection  for  that  pretty  Princess 
is  a  little  cooler,  but  by  everybody  else  she  is  almost  adored.  ...  I 
was  this  evening  with  Madame  de  ViUegagnon.     When  I  came  home 
I  found  a  note  from  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  to  let  me  know  Madame 
la  Dauphine  could  see  me  at  half  an  hour  afler  4  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
xmd  that  I  must  be  with  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Noailles  at  Versailles 
at  4  o'clock.     Sunday,  May  5th. — .  ...  At  4  o'clock  I  waited  upon 
Madame  de  Noailles,  who  received  me  with  great  politeness,  talked  to 
me  about  the  Empress,  and  said  she  was  not  surprised  I  admired  her 
so  much,  as  everybody  did.      In  half  an  hour  we  went  to  the 
Dauphiness's  apartment,  but  she  was  gone  to  the  Dauphin's.    We 
stayed  about  ten  minutes  in  her  outward  room.     I  was  then  told  to  go 
in.     She  was  so  near  the  door,  I  had  but  just  room  to  go  in.     She  was 
dressed  in  her  hair,  with  Diamonds,  without  a  hoop,  and  a  black  cloak. 
VOL.  CLXXVII.   NO.  CCCLXIV.  •  0  0 
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She  is  like  enough  to  the  Family  for  me  to  have  known  her  to  be 
an  Archduchess ;  the  same  beautiful  make  and  grace,  and,  I  think,  a 
pretty  face.  She  asked  me  how  long  I  liad  been  in  France,  and  what 
time  I  had  been  in  Vienna,  but  said  nothing  of  the  Empress,  the  Arch- 
duchesses, &c.,  which  surprised  me,  as  Madame  de  Noailles  said  to  her 
I  was  charmed  with  the  Empress,  and  most  flattered  with  her  goodness 
to  me.  ...  I  think  she  said  no  more  than  I  have  told  you,  then  made 
me  a  courtsy,  and  I  retired.  She  has  a  quick  way  of  speaking.  I 
believe  I  shall  set  out  for  England  on  Saturday.  I  went  in  Lord 
Harcourt's  coach  with  Lady  Albemarle  to  the  Review  of  the  French 
and  Swiss  Guards.  We  were  told  the  King  would  be  there  at  3  o^clock, 
but  he  did  not  come  till  4.  His  Majesty  the  Dauphin  and  the  Comte 
de  Provence  were  on  horseback.  Madame  la  Dauphine  was  in  one  of 
the  finest  equipages  I  have  ever  seen :  the  Coach  was  red  velvet  and 
gold,  the  carriage  all  carved  and  gilt,  eight  white  Horses,  the  Hameaa 
magnificent,  with  white  feathers  up  the  necks  and  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Horses.  She  had  in  the  coach  with  her  two  of  the  Madames,  and 
the  Princesse  de  Lambale.' 

Fantastically  lovely  and  sad  is  this  picture  of  Marie  An- 
toinette and  her  friend ;  the  one  so  soon  to  exchange  her  titles 
of  adoration  for  the  nickname  of  ^  Madame  Deficit ; '  the  other 
fair  head  to  bleed  on  a  pike  under  her  sovereign's  windows. 

Lady  Mary  Coke  supped  at  Madame  du  Deffant's,  the  night 
before  leaving  Paris,  and  closed  her  grand  tour  by  return- 
ing to  England,  and  to  Boughton  Park.  A  letter  of  Horace 
Walpole's  served  as  prologue  to  her  wanderings;  another 
and  a  more  amusing  one  must  serve  here  as  the  epilogue : — 

•  Arlington  Street,  January  27,  1771. 
'  I  am  extremely  flattered,  dear  Lady  Mary,  by  your  sisters  telling 
me  that  you  complain  of  my  silence.  Alas !  I  though^  surrounded  by 
Emperors  and  Empresses,  you  could  not  think  of  nor  care  for  the 
letters  of  such  little  mortals  as  I.  I  imagined  that  I  must  write  to 
you  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  Aulic  Chamber.  I  had  b^un  an 
epistle,  but  my  words  came  so  slow  that  I  should  not  have  finished 
before  I  hope  you  will  return.  By  your  kind  reproof  I  trust  you  will 
allow  me  to  descend  from  my  Austrian  buskins,  and  write  in  my  usual 
style.  I  am  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  altered  towards  your  Ladyship,  but 
truth  is,  I  feared  your  being  become  at  least  an  Archduchess,  and  did 
not  know,  which  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  but  your  fair  nose  might 
have  risen  half  an  inch,  and  your  lips,  which  could  never  mend,  have 
dropped  and  pouted  with  prodigious  dignity,  at  being  addressed  with 
a  familiarity  unknown  to  the  House  of  Habsburg.  I  am  transported 
with  finding  you  still  the  same,  and  could  now  almost  trust  you  with  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  Czarina.  However,  pray  never  think  of 
making  her  a  visit  too.  You  have  travelled  enough,  and  ought  to  have 
the  Magi  come  to  see  you,  instead  of  wandering  yourself  af\er  every 
Star.  I  do  not  pretend,  Madam,  to  tell  you  news.  .  .  .  One  article 
rejoices  me  greatly,  the  Peace  with  Spain.     I  do  not  wish  to  conquer 
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the  world  every  two  years.  .  •  .  What  do  you  iay  at  Vieona  to 
Monsieur  de  Ghoiaeul's  fall,  and  when  will  your  neighbour  Mustapha  III. 
be  sent  in  chains  to  St.  Petersbui^  ?  la  the  Dauphineas  breeding  ?  or 
are  you  very  angry  that  she  is  not?  ...  I  do  not  know  that  wo 
have  a  single  new  book,  except  one  or  two  political  pamphlets  that 
nobody  reads,  except  the  Common  Council,  who  cannot  read.  Lord 
Huntingdon  is  going  abroad,  not,  like  your  Ladyship,  to  see  Kings  and 
Queens,  but  because  he  has  fewer  opportunities  of  seeing  them  than  he 
had.  •  .  .  The  worst  and  the  best  news  I  can  tell  you  is  that  you  and 
I,  Madam,  have  been  very  near  losing  our  Princess  (Amelia),  and  that 
she  is  perfectly  well  again.  I  am  to  play  there  to-morrow,  but  our  Lop 
is  reduced  to  half-crowns.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  on  account 
of  her  deafness  she  goes  no  more  to  Court,  and  is  to  have  no  more 
Drawing-rooms.  This  sketch  of  everything  will,  I  hope,  atone  a  little 
for  my  past  omissions,  and  yet  whv  should  I  expect  it  ?  You  are  a 
wanderer,  Lady  Mary,  like  Cain,  and  seem  not  to  care  for  your  own 
country.  You  would  have  liked  it  better,  I  believe,  during  the 
Ueptarchy,  when  we  had  more  Kings  and  Queens  than  there  are  in  a 
pack  of  Cards.  If  you  should  ever  write  your  travels,  and,  like  Baron 
Polnitz,  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  gracious  Sovereigns  upon  earth, 
I  flatter  myself  you  will  honour  the  "  Strawberry  Press  "  with  them.  I 
promise  you  they  shall  be  printed  on  the  best  "  Imperial  *'  paper.  It  is 
employed  at  present  on  the  last  volume  of  my  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
which  do  not  deserve  better  than  quires  of  foolscap.  ...  I  am,  Madam^ 
your  Ladyship's  abandoned  but  ever  faithfull  and  devoted  knight, 

'Horace  Walpole.' 

But  in  tbisy  as  in  other  matters.  Lady  Mary  took  her  own 
way.  The  proverb  says  that  appetite  comes  with  eating,  and 
herlinnger  for  the  excitement  of  travel  and  foreign  Courts 
was  heightened  by  a  sense  of  piqu^,  because  at  her  own  she 
was  not,  and  never  could  be,  recognised  as  the  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  York  by  any  one  but  her  own  very  foolish  self. 
Her  feeling  is  apparent  in  this  entry : — 

'August  1771. — '  I  have  taken  leave  at  Court.  His  Majesty  inquired 
when  I  intended  to  return,  and  I  believe  meant  to  be  gracious,  but  I  am 
not  the  dupe  of  drawing-room  conversation  :  everybody  is  equally  taken 
notice  of:  no  sort  of  distinction  of  any  kind.' 

This  was  really  very  hard,  but  His  Majesty's  consort  had 
better  lock  in  soothing  Lady  Mary.    <  The  Queen  has  sent 

*  her  compliments  to  the  Empress.  I  shall  let  yon  know 
^  how  they  are  received.  Her  Majesty  asked  me  if  the  King 
'  had  not  had  an  amicable  quarrel  witii  me  about  my  leaving 
^  England  9  These  are  all  mighty  fine  things ;  but  I  fancy 
^  if  1  was  to  tell  my  story  nobody  has  been  worse  treated 
^  than  myself.  .  •  .  The  Princess  (Amelia)  brought  me  home 

*  at  eight  o'clock.'  In  this  frame  of  mind  Lady  Mary  again 
crossed  Uie  Channel,  heard  that  the  f^tes  for  the  Arohdnke 
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of  Tuscanj's  wedding  were  to  be  held  not  in  Vienna,  but  in 
Milan,  and  that  she  had  time  to  loiter  in  France  in  fine 
vintage  weather.  The  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Lorraine  to 
the  Emperor,  and  his  sister  the  Dauphiness  (as  representing 
their  ancestors  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine)  pleased  her ;  but  she 
was  less  pleased  at  the  idea  that  on  reaching  Vienna,  she 
might  find  the  Empress  in  retreat  after  parting  with  one  of 
her  sons.  Matters,  however,  turned  out  better  than  Lady 
Mary  feared.  She  was  welcomed  by  the  English  ambassador 
and  many  friends,  and  told  to  ask  at  once  for  an  audience. 

'  Friday,  Sept  27th,  1771. 

'  I  dined  at  Prince  Kaunitz  at  a  Villa  he  has  a  little  way  cut  of 
Vienna.  He  has  got  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  which  seems  to  distresi 
him  Tory  much.  1  stayed  till  6  6*clock,  am  now  come  home.  .  .  •  The 
price  at  Loo  is  reduced  to  the  half  it  was  last  year ;  the  Empress  sud 
something  that  made  them  imderstand  if  they  did  not  keep  it  within 
bounds  she  should  forbid  it.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  set  out  for  Sckon' 
bourne f  went  into  the  great  apartment,  stopped  in  the  gallery  not 
knowing  where  to  go — all  the  Ladys  were  at  chapel  with  £e  Empress 

.  .  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  one  of  the  Ladys  said  I  was  to  go  into 
the  Empress*es  Apartment.  In  the  room  next  that  hung  with  black 
she  came  in,  the  Archduchesses  and  Archduke  Maximilan  with  her.  I 
never  saw  her  look  so  well,  and  am  more  charmed  with  her  than  ever. 
She  made  me  forget  all  the  length  and  tiresomeness  of  the  journey,  bat 
I  promise  to  recollect  it  again  when  I  return  to  England  that  I  may 
not  wish  to  return  again  so  soon.  .  .  •  '*  You  saw  the  Danphine. 
What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  Very  lively  ?  At  least  by  her  letters  she 
seems  to  continue  so,  but  she  wears  a  great  deal  of  rouge,  does  she  not  ?  " 
When  I  had  answered  all  these  questions,  I  paid  I  had  the  Queen's 
orders  to  present  her  compliments  to  Her  Majesty,  to  which  she 
answered,  '^  'Tis  charming  to  employ  a  person  that  acquits  themselvei 
so  well.  I  believe  your  Queen  very  amiable,  and  I  know  all  that  you 
have  said  of  me  '*;  with  that  she  laid  her  hand  on  mine  and  prened 
it,  then  turned  from  me,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  convey  all  she  said,  or  her  tone  of  voice,  both  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  more  captivating  than  can  be  expressed.' 

Just  in  proportion  to  this  captivation  was  Lady  Mary's 
angry  dismay  when  she  fell  into  disg^race  with  the  Empress ; 
not,  it  may  well  be  believed^  owing  to  any  caprice  on  the 
part  of  the  large-hearted,  capable  sovereign,  but  because  of 
the  meddlesome  folly  of  her  English  visitor.  There  are 
always  jealousies  at  a  Court.  The  policy  of  the  Empress  and 
that  of  her  sou  were  not  always  perfectly  in  agreement, 
though  of  the  Imperial  family  itself  Lady  Mary  remarks  that 

*  the  ease  and  affection  which  seemed  among  them  all  appeared  v^ 
particular  to  me,  who  came  from  a  Country  which  is  not  so  happy  as 
to  see  any  great  harmony  in  the  Boyal  Family.    The  BrnperoTi  coi^ 
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trarj  to  the  custom  in  England,  though  excessively  fond  of  all  his 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  is  particularly  so  of  the  great  Duke  who  at 
present  is  his  heir  (Leopold  IF.).' 

It  was  not,  therefore,  actually  in  the  family  circle  that 
Maria  Theresa  suffered  from  jealous  bickerings.  Lady  Mary's 
friends,  the  two  Princesses  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  who 
led  Viennese  society  as  Princess  Kinsky  and  Countess  Clary, 
probably  first  led  her  into  mischief,  and,  as  usual,  she  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  pacific  counsels : — 

'  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  advise  me  to  keep  free 
from  quarrels.  I  have  a  horror  for  them,  and  think  I  may  venture  to 
promise  never  to  have  one  again  with  any  mortal.  With  regard  to  every- 
body here,  I  have  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  it  would  be 
ridiculous,  as  well  as  in  all  respects  improper,  to  meddle  in  anything.' 

Meddle,  however,  she  did,  and  her  second  yisit  to  Vienna 
ended  so  disastrously  for  herself  as  to  embitter  her  temper 
for  years  to  come.  When  we  reviewed  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's 
account  of  Lady  Mary's  family  history  we  had  occasion  to 
quote  her  humorous  description  of  the  English  lady's  tan- 
trams,  and  her  conviction  that  her  happiness  and  comfort 
were  during  many  years  endangered  by  the  powerful  intrigues 
of  an  enem  V  no  less  great  and  terrible  than  the  Empress- 
queen  Mana  Theresa.  It  was  all,  as  the  poor  lady  had 
said,  *  ridiculous,'  and  it  was  also  sad.  As  she  advanced  in 
years  Lady  Mary  was  not  one  of  those 

*  Whose  kind  old  hearts  grow  mellow, 
Whose  fair  old  faces  grow  more  fair, 
As  Point  and  Flanders  yellow  : 
Whom  some  old  store  of  garnered  grief, 

Their  pallid  temples  shading. 
Crowns  like  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaf 
With  tender  tints  of  fading.' 

On  the  contrary,  this  is  how  she  struck  an  acquaintance 
about  twelve  years  after  her  loss  of  favour  with  the  Empress. 
Mr.  Swinburne,  meeting  her  at  an  agreeable  dinner  party  at 
her  sister's.  Lady  Betty  Mackenzie,  says : — 

*  A  small  party — Lady  Mary  Coke,  Dutens,  Williiim  Townsend,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Po3aitz  .  .  .  Lady  Betty  could  never  have  been  pretty, 
but  they  say  Lady  Mary  was.  They  say  Mr.  Walpole  was  in  love 
with  her,  but  she  was  persuaded  to  marry  Lord  Coke,  who  was  quite 
a  madman,  and  shut  her  up  for  a  long  time  in  a  cage.' 

By  this  time  (1785)  poor  Lady  Mary's  trials  of  temper  had 
become  legendary,  and  so,  alas !  had  her  beauty ;  for  Mr. 
Swinburne  adds,  ^  she  is  now  so  deadly  pale,  that  her  face  is 

*  absolutely  cadaverous.' 
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Aet.  TSL — ^1.  Old  and  Kern  Adronamy.  Bj  Bicha&d  A. 
Pboctok,  completed  bj  A  Cowpsb  Baktabd.  London : 
1892. 

2.  The  Milky  Way  from  ike  Norih  PoU  to  10^  of  South  Dedi- 
ncUion.  Drawn  at  the  Earl  of  BoBse's  Obeenratory  at  Birr 
Castle  bj  Otto  Bobddickek.    London :  1892. 

^HB  news  of  Mr.  Proctor's  death,  September  12, 1888,  was 
received,  thronghont  the  English-epeaking  worid,  with 
a  shock  of  painfol  surprise.  Espeoall j  to  those  interested  in 
astronomy,  so  greatly  multiplied  in  number  by  his  labours,  it 
announced  a  well-nigh  personal  loss.  The  circumstances  of 
the  erent  were  sad,  almost  tragic.  No  end  more  desolate 
could  indeed  easily  be  coDceived  to  a  not  over-fortomate  life. 

Bichard  Anthony  Proctor  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  March  23, 
1837.  His  fieither,  a  solicitor,  died  when  he  was  thirteen. 
To  his  mother,  he  was  indebted  for  his  early  education.  She 
was  eridently  a  woman  of  some  ability,  and  her  death 
during  his  collegiate  days  caused  him  OTerwhelming  sorrow. 
Delicacy  of  health  had  kept  him  exceptionally  long  under 
her  immediate  care;  but  his  constitution  strengthening 
with  years,  he  was  sent  to  King's  College,  London,  and 
thence  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  developement 
of  a  taste  for  athletics,  and  his  marriage,  while  still  an 
undergraduate,  to  an  Irish  lady,  whom  he  met  during  one 
of  his  vacation  trips  to  the  Continent,  perhaps  accounted 
for  his  unexpectedly  poor  degree.  He  graduated  as  twenty- 
third  wrangler  in  1860.  Then  arose  the  question  of 
a  career.  What  should  he  do  with  his  life?  And  the 
answer  lay  practically  in  a  choice  between  law  and  litera- 
ture. So  he  tried  Digests  and  Commentaries,  and,  not 
finding  them  to  his  liking,  resolved  to  become  an  astrono- 
mical author. 

The  decision  implied  aflSnence,  for  only  stinted  wages 
were  to  be  earned  this  way.  But  he  could  at  that  time 
afford  to  follow  his  bent ;  and,  what  was  more  importent, 
he  could  afford  to  follow  it  with  deliberate  and  advancing 
steps,  ohne  Hasty  aber  ohne  Rast.  Four  years  were  given  to 
the  composition  of  his  first  book ;  and  they  were  well  spent. 
*  Saturn  and  its  System,'  published  in  1865,  was  in  every 
respect  an  admirable  production.  It  was  largely  concerned 
with  a  theory  which,  though  new,  was  true.  Clerk  Maxwell's 
demonstration  of  the  meteoric  structure  of  Saturn's  ring^  has 
never  been  seriously  impugned ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  that, 
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bj  aDj  future  discovery,  it  can  be  overturned.  And  to  Mr. 
Flx>ctor  fell  the  opportunity  of  bringing  it  within  the 
acquaintance  of  ordinary  readers.  He  used  the  opportunity 
Tvith  consummate  ability.  In  a  manner  thoroughly  scien- 
tific, yet  free  from  technicalities,  he  explained  the  geo- 
metrical relations  of  the  wonderful  Saturnian  appendages 
with  a  completeness  and  precision  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  imconscious  display,  in  every  page,  of  an  easy 
command  over  an  intricate  subject  gave  the  work  a  parti- 
cular charm,  recognised,  however,  only  by  a  select  minority. 
It  sold  badly,  and  the  author  remained  a  loser  by  its  publica- 
tion. The  first  profits  accruing  to  him  in  his  chosen  career 
came  from  a  taking,  but  thoroughly  unsound,  article  on  ^  The 

*  Colours  of  Double  Stars,'  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
early  numbers  of  the  ^  Comhill  Magazine.'  This  glimmer 
of  dawning  success  was  perhaps  one  of  the  keenest  joys  of 
his  life.  The  following  year,  1866,  brought  him  financial 
ruin  through  the  failure  of  a  New  Zealand  bank  in  which 
he  was  a  large  shareholder.  Thenceforward,  daily  bread  for 
himself  and  his  family  became,  by  hard  necessity,  the  prime 
object  of  his  endeavours ;  yet  he  still  followed  his  calling, 
although  the  way  that  it  led  him  was  rugged  and  toilsome. 
IVom  the  moment  that  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  fortune, 

*  onward  for  five  years,'  he  wrote,  *  I  did  not  take  one  day's 
^  holiday  from  the  work  which  I  found  essential  for  my 
'  family's  maintenance.'  *  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  surrender 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
imperative  claims  of  dependent  lives.  ^  I  would  willingly,' 
lie  acknowledged,  *  have  turned  to  stone- breaking,  or  any 
^  other  form  of  hard  and  honest,  but  unscientific  labour,  if  a 

*  modest  competence  in  any  such  direction  had  been  offered 

*  me.'  The  struggle  was  severe.  Article  after  article  was 
sent  back  to  him  with  empty  editorial  compliments.  Book 
after  book,  atlas  after  atlas,  was  refused  by  the  publishers. 
He  became  fully  inured  to  the  occupation,  haughtily  con- 
temned by  Macaulay,  of  *  hawking  his  wares  up  and  down 

*  Paternoster  Row.'  At  last  the  tido  began  to  turn. 
Hardwicke  engaged  him  for  25/.  to  write  '  Half  Hours  with 

*  the  Stars,'  which  ran  through  twenty  editions  in  as  many 
years ;  and  he  slowly  gained  a  footing  in  the  magazines. 
Lecturing  engagements  followed,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  America ;  and  the  wolf  no  longer  lurked  near  his  door. 
His  indefatigable  industry  was  rewarded. 

*  Monthly  Notices  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  vol  xlix.  p.  164* 
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>^>  ,«3 ;  iLt  T  ay-M  ££eS9i  A&i  wL^  eA^erlj  mat  vdl ;  was  no 
Hjmr^i^ahi*  fiikisr,  ani  deliTcred  Iwiuiei  in  serenl  quarters 
of  t  r^"^  g>>be.  W^nat  was  a»>re  to  bis  credit,  he  did  some 
r^>  hard,  and  reaUj  ueliBL  wmk  in  astroDomr.  His 
cbarti-?  oC  Argelaoder^s  oi^X**)  stars  was  in  iteelf  a 
c/^ri«uleraUe  perfannaDee;  be  annihilated  bj  irresistible 
ur^vaenU  the  almospheric-glare  theory  of  the  sdar  corona; 
iletertntned,  with  extreme  exactitude,  the  rotation-period  of 
3fari ;  and  insisted  on  some  bene6cial  amendments  in  the 
official  programme  fiwr  obserring  the  transits  of  Venns.  His 
nitttiner  as  a  controrewialist,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat  acrid. 
JIo  seemed  eqnallj  impressed  with  the  tmth  of  his  own  con- 
viotloni  and  with  a  sense  of  the  amazing  dulness  of  his 
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opponents.  And  he  always  commanded  the  ear  of  the  public. 
So  he  was  effective ;  and  effective  on  the  whole,  as  regards 
the  scientific  points  earnestly  debated  by  him,  on  the  side  of 
trnth — possibly  to  his  personal  detriment.  With  more  pru- 
dence, he  might  perhaps  have  secured  a  happier  and  a  more 
prosperous  career. 

As  it  was,  circumstances  developed  him  on  his  weaker 
side.  His  insight  into  things  even  of  the  physical  order 
could  never  have  been  profound,  but,  with  due  leisure  for 
thought,  it  would  always  have  been  keen  and  just.  He  was 
however  unfortunately  driven  by  sheer  need  to  rely  for  an 
income  upon  the  versatility  and  facility  by  which  his  more 
solid  mental  powers  were  apparently  set  off,  but  really 
undermined.  He  became  in  fact  a  ready  writer,  and  in  that 
capacity  tended,  as  was  inevitable,  to  degenerate.  Never- 
theless, a  higher  standard  was  not  lost  sight  of;  he  made 
peace  with  his  intellectual  conscience  by  the  gradual 
preparation,  in  leisure  moments,  of  a  work  truly  represen- 
tative of  him,  a  work  which  should  embody  all  the  best  results 
of  his  life's  scientific  activity.  The  ^  Old  and  New 
'  Astronomy  '  was  planned  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
it  began  to  be  pubUshed.  According  to  the  original  design, 
*  Saturn  and  its  System '  was  to  form  one  of  a  series  of 
planetary  monographs ;  but  this  central  idea  widened,  as 
time  went  on,  until  it  became  all  but  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  domain  of  descriptive  and  historical  astronomy.  Its 
execution  proceeded  slowly ;  but  at  last,  in  1887,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  magnum  opus,  in  twelve  successive  instalments, 
was  announced  as  impending,  and  of  these,  six  had  been 
published,  and  a  seventh  was  in  type,  when  the  author  died. 
It  had  been  given  to  him  to  write  fifty-six  books;  the 
fifty-seventh,  which  was  to  outweigh,  and  as  it  were  absorb 
and  represent  them  all,  remained  a  colossal  fragment.  The 
arduous  task  of  its  completion  devolved  upon  Mr.  Arthur 
Cowper  Banyard,  who  also  took  Up,  and  has  carried  on  with 
conspicuous  success,  the  editorship  of  ^Knowledge.'  His 
share  in  the  ^  Old  and  New  Astronomy  '  consists,  primarily, 
in  the  wholly  original  composition  of  the  long  and  important 
section  on  the  Stars  ;  next,  in  the  somewhat  laborious 
revision  of  chapters  on  the  Planets,  left  by  Mr.  Proctor  in 
manuscript.  Comets  and  Meteors  were,  unfortunately,  left 
altogether  unprovided  for.  Mr.  Proctor  had  neither  treated 
of  them  himself,  nor  had  he  allowed  room  for  their  treatment 
by  another ;  they  were  crowded  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  serious  defect  in  the  work.    It  results  from  the  over- 
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wide  scope  giren  to  it  at  starting.  We  could  assuredly  hare 
better  spared  the  tli€»t>ugfa  explanation  aflfbrded  us  of  hoir 
planetarj  appearances  were  ^  saved '  in  the  Ptolemaic  sjstem, 
or  the  amusing  demcmstration  that  Kepler  ought,  in  all 
reason,  to  hare  needed  <mlj  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  instead  of 
two  months,  for  the  final  discovery  of  his  third  law,  than  the 
whole  marrellous  story  of  cometaiy  apparitions,  and  of 
meteoric  fire-«torms*  Not  but  that  every  diapter  is  admirable 
initsdf.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  toanythingin  the  text 
of  the  book  that  was  not  worth  writing,  uid  that  is  not  worth 
reading ;  but  the  maxim  ne  quid  nimis  applies  even  to  what 
is  best,  and  the  accumulated  results  of  Mr.  Proctor's  life-long 
studies  surpassed  the  capacity  of  anj  single  literary  recep- 
tacle. One  should  in  truth  have  been  provided  for  the  Old, 
another  for  the  New  Astronomy.  On  the  plan  actually 
adopted,  a  much  stricter  rule  of  space-proportion  should  have 
been  observed  from  the  outset.  The  author,  however, 
evidenfly  gave  himself  the  rein ;  and  his  initial  excesses  had 
naturally  to  be  compensated  by  subsequent  omissions.  One 
form  of  exuberance  especially  he  might  have  curtailed  with 
advantage.  He  carried  the  habit  of  overflowing  into  foot- 
notes unconscionably  fiu*.  As  a  general  rule,  the  text  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  A  running  commentary  upon 
it  only  serves  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  thrusting 
upon  him  unnecessary,  and,  so  to  speak,  surreptitiously 
conveyed  information.  Mr.  Proctor's  notes  are,  it  is  true, 
highly  characteristic;  they  express,  taken  at  laif^e,  his 
conviction  that  the  official  astronomical  ^  world  was  out  of 
'joint ';  and  they  express  it  with  more  point  than  politeness. 
We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  a  line  in  '  Letters  to  Dead 
'  Authors ' — 

*  And  furious  foot-notes  growl  'ncatli  every  page.' 

Mr.  Proctor  wrote  indeed  rather  in  the  caustic,  than  in 
the  furious  vein ;  but  let  that  pass.  Personalities  are  always 
undignified,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  to  see  a  book  like  the 
present  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  pajing  oiF  old  scores.  Wo 
regret  still  more  to  observe  some  (albeit  very  few)  offensive 
allusions  to  the  Scriptures.  Shallow  irreverence  is  never  in 
place  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  more  painfully  out  of  place  than  in 
a  treatise  on  a  subject  palpably  transfused,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  mystery  of  tie  Infinite.  Mr.  Ranyard,  it  should  be 
added,  expressly  disclaims  responsibility  for  Mr.  Proctor's 
sallies,  with  which  his  own  quietly  courteous  manner  of 
dealing  with  his  contemporaries  is  in  strong  contrast* 
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Setting  aside  the  blemishes  referred  to,  we  can  award  to 
the  work  before  us  a  very  high  meed  of  praise.  It  is 
throughout  fresh,  vigorous,  and  spontaneous;  there  is  a 
delightful  absence  from  it  of  trite  repetitions,  and  mechanical 
reproductions  of  earlier  statements  taken  on  trust.  The 
materials  relating  to  each  subject  are  cast  in  a  new  mould, 
provided  for  the  occasion.  We  perceive  everywhere  the 
invigorating  efTect  of  a  variation  in  the  point  of  view.  The 
material  form  given  to  the  book  is  of  a  most  imposing  kind. 
A  majestic  volume  of  816  pages,  splendidly  bound,  magnifi- 
cently and  instructively  illustrated,  embodies  the  intellectual 
bequest  to  a  closing  century  of  one  of  its  representative 
authors.  Innumerable  topics  of  discussion  are  offered  by  it : 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one. 

The  first  man  to  whom  the  construction  of  the  heavens 
presented  itself  as  a  subject  for  experimental  investigation 
on  the  vastest  scale  was  Sir  William  Herschel.  He  more- 
over invented  methods  for  carrying  his  bold  idea  into 
execution,  and  applied  them,  on  the  whole,  with  astonishing 
success.  The  sublime  ambition  thus  kindled  in  the  human 
mind  is  not  likely  to  perish  from  it.  It  may  be  that  no 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  is  possible ;  it  may  be  that, 
in  their  labours,  and  contrivances,  and  aspirations  towards 
that  end,  astronomers  *  follow  that  which  flies  before  * ;  they 
will  nevertheless  continue  their  pursuit  until  mankind  de- 
scends to  a  lower  level,  or  sinks  into  terrestrial  extinction. 
So  far,  they  have  met  with  unparalleled  incitements  to 
perseverance.  The  means  of  research  at  their  command 
have  developed  extraordinary  potencies ;  discoveries  of  the 
most  curious  kind  continually  reward  their  efforts,  and 
animate  their  zeal ;  with  the  result  that  sidereal  science  year 
by  year  widens  its  boundaries,  and  makes  more  sure  of  its 
possessions.  Slowly  but  surely  too,  as  facts  accumulate,  the 
ideas  prevalent  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  stellar 
universe  are  becoming  modified.  Slowly  but  surely  the  full 
intricacy  of  the  problem  is  coming  to  be  recognised,  and  the 
more  obvious  solutions  of  it  at  first  attempted  are  being,  one 
by  one,  set  aside  as  inadequate.  It  is  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  question  of  questions  that  Mr.  Banyard  mainly  devotes 
the  space  at  his  disposal ;  and  his  choice  derives  particular 
appropriateness  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Proctor  had 
done  much  useful  work  in  the  same  direction.  The  laudable 
aim  of  our  present  author  has  been  to  derive  no  inferences 
from  insecure  data,  but,  rejecting  all  that  might  prove  mis- 
leading, to  build  on  a  strong  and  sound  foundation,  or  not  at 
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Bat  there  is  a  fidminaiT  difieoltf •    Before  pretoiding  to 
inrest^ato  the  nuTene,  we  ought  to  make  reasonabl j  sore 
that  the  miietae  is  capahle  of  heing  inrestigated  hf  such 
Kmited  means  and  ticohies  as  we  |wmiikhi  ■     TUs  itassaredlj 
is  not,  if  of  ahscdoidj  boondless  extent.    Before  a  material 
infinitude,  we  could  ixij  lay  down  onr  weapons  of  research. 
To  oor  a^rehension,  it  would  have  neither  form,  nor  dimen- 
sions, nor  stnicture ;  no  law  of  ovder  conceiraUe  bj  us  coold 
reigg  in  it ;  it  woold  benndistingnishahle  from  aduM)s.    The 
plain  Cftcts,  howerer,  pcHnt  the  other  way ;  thej  indicate  for 
the  sidereal  wcnid  a  definite  shape,  and  ascertainable,  if 
cDormonslj  remote,  boondanes ;  thej  leave  little  doabt  as  to 
the  strict  limitation  of  the  store  of  energy  possessed  by  it. 
The  conseqaences  of  the  opposite  hypothesis  would  be  of  a 
most  strikuig  character.    Olbers,  as  Mr.  Banyard  remarks, 

'  Bliowed  that  if  the  uoiverse  of  btars  is  iufinite,  as  we  are  Ziatarally 
incltoed  to  suppose,  no  line  could  be  drawn  extending  from  the  earth 
into  distant  regions  of  space  which  would  not  encounter  some  star. 
Supposing  all  the  stars  were  equally  bright  with  our  son — howerer 
minute  their  superficial  dimensions  might  appear  by  reason  of  their 
distance — the  brilliance  of  their  discs  as  compared  area  for  area  would 
not  be  affected,  and  the  whole  celestial  sphere  would,  if  there  were  no 
absorption  of  light  in  qnce,  shiue  as  a  luminous  envelope  equally 
bright  with  the  surface  -of  our  sun.  We  should,  in  fact,  only  be  able 
to  discover  the  sun  with  difficulty  by  his  spots,  and  the  moon  and 
planets  would  only  be  perceived  by  us  as  jet-black  discs  upon  a 
bright  ground  as  brilliant  as  the  sun^s.'  * 

In  order  to  nullify  the  effect  of  this  reduetio  ad  absurdum 
of  an  infinite  universe,  appeal  was  made  to  aconjectnral  ex- 
tinction of  light  in  space ;  and  Mr.  Banyard  trusts  further, 
for  protection  from  the  intolerable  glare  of  unnumbered  suns. 


*  Old  and  New  Astronomy,  p.  690. 
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to  tbe  iatercepiiDg  effects  of  dark  masses  which,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  abound  in  celestial  tracts 
equally  with  bright  ones.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign 
that  the  apparent  distribution  of  the  stars  is  essentially  modi- 
fied by  either  of  these  causes.  We  should  expect,  if  it  were, 
to  find  telescopic  observation  impeded,  at  a  given  stage  of 
space-penetration,  by  the  dropping,  as  it  were,  of  a  veil.  The 
stars  would  fail  to  be  seen  beyond  a  certain  magnitude,  not 
through  lack  of  numbers,  but  through  deficiency  of  light. 
Just  the  contrary,  however,  is  observed:  in  the  few  districts 
of  the  sky  outside  the  Milky  Way  which  have  been  suitably 
experimented  upon,  it  was  the  fewness,  not  the  faintness,  of 
the  stars  that  closed  the  prospect.  The  stellar  supply  fell 
palpably,  and  pretty  quickly,  short;  the  stratum  was  not 
hidden,  but  unmistakably  came  to  an  end.  Within  the 
compass  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  background  is  indeed  vastly 
more  crowded,  vet  seems  no  less  open.  The  perspective 
grouping  of  various  clouds  and  streams  of  stturs,  ranged 
probably  at  very  different  distances  from  the  eye  along  the 
line  of  sight,  is,  to  all  appearance,  fully  disclosed ;  no  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  obscurity  intervenes.  The  starlight 
reaching  us,  then,  is  no  mere  remnant  of  infinite  arrested 
emissions ;  it  truly  represents,  on  the  contrary,  the  radiations 
of  a  finite  number  of  stars. 

There  can  be  no  question,  besides,  but  that  stars  and 
nebulsB  together  form  a  definite  structure;  and  a  definite 
structure  can  only  be  composed  of  a  limited  number  of 
objects.  This  we  take  to  be  self-evident.  The  *  Paradise  of 
^  golden  lights '  around  and  above  us,  accordingly,  rounds 
itself  off  and  terminates  no  less  than  the  *  frail  and  fading 
^  sphere '  of  the  *  globe  of  dew,*  to  which  Shelley  compared 
it.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  beyond  ?  That  is  an 
impenetrable  secret.  We  can  set  no  bounds  to  creative 
power,  neither  can  we  insist  upon  its  indefinite  exercise  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  peopling  with  worlds  that  void  of  space 
from  the  contemplation  of  which  we  instinctively  recoil. 
And  who  knows  but  that  the  abyss  we  strive  to  abolish  may 
be  a  phantom  evoked  by  the  startled  mind  itself  9 

^Various  considerations  lead  to  the  general  conclusion 
'  that  the  form  of  our  stellar  system  may  be  like  that  of  a 
*  sphei*e  surrounded  by  a  ring.'  *  So  opines  Professor  J.  C. 
Kaptcyn,  of  Groningen,  a  dealer  in  hard  facts,  if  ever  there 
was  one.     It  is  difficult  to  avoid  agreeing  with  him.    By  no 


♦  Publications  Astr.  Society  of  the  Pacific,  vol.  iv.  p.  260. 
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fanciful  analogy,  but  in  the  sober  actuality  of  what  exiats^ 
the  Milky  Way  represents  the  equatorial  girdle  of  a  pro- 
digious world- sphere,  of  which  the  poles  are  marked  by 
accumulations  of  unresolved,  non-gaseous  nebulae.  These 
last  seem  as  if  repelled  from  the  precincts  of  the  MUky  Way, 
thronged  by  their  correlatives,  the  gaseous  nebulae  of  the 
stellar  host  yielding,  although  less  unreservedly,  to  the 
same  attractive  influence.  The  Milky  Way  is  then  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  problem  of  sidereal  construction, 
and  its  investigation  assumes  a  continually  growing  import* 
ance.  Upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  diflScult  task  all  the 
resources  of  modern  astronomy  are  gpradually  being  brought 
to  bear. 

Its  intricac}'  can  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  an 
inspection  of  the  drawings  named  in  the  heading  of  Uiis 
article.    They  were  executed  without  optical  appliances ;  for 
these,  by  resolving  the  Milky  Way  into  stars,  destroy  the 
nebulous  effect  betraying  the  vagaries  of  its  course.  The  tele* 
scope  looks  too  close,  and  takes  in  too  little  at  a  time,  with 
the  result  that '  the  forest  cannot  be  seen  for  the  trees.'    Dr. 
Boeddicker's  five  years*  labour  was  rewarded  by  the  produc- 
tion of  very  far  the  best  extant  representation  of  the  dimly 
shining  zone,  which  he  studied  with  such  invincible  patience 
under  the  misty  Irish  skies.    The  delicacy  of  its  detaiU, 
indeed,  threw  obstacles  in  the  v?ay  of  its  publication,  over- 
come only  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wesley's  unsurpassed 
skill  as  a  lithographer.    The  four  plates  before  us  are  all 
but  absolutely  perfect  reproductions  of  the  originals.    Their 
general  effect  is  to  bring  out  the  extremely  complex  nature 
of  the  formation  they  depict.     We  have  before  us  no  level 
road  through  the  constellations — ^no  *  track  of  pilgrimage,' 
as  medicevid  folk  used  to  call  it,  no  *  path  of  souls '  in  the 
American-Indian  phrase — but  a  gnarled  and  knotted  trunk, 
riddled  with  holes  and  hirsute  with  branches.     Very  re- 
markable is  the  connexion  established  by  the  Birr  Castle 
observations  between  outlying  nebulae  and  clusters  and  the 
galactic  aggregations.     The  great  Andromeda  nebula,  pre- 
viously supposed  entirely  independent    of  them,  is  now 
shown  to  be  reached  by  a  luminous  effusion  from  tlie  starry 
cataract  plunging  through  Cassiopeia  and  Perseus;    the 
Pleiades  and  Hyades  are  still  more  completely  involved ;  a 
galactic  feeler  issues  towards  Prcesepe,  the  *  Bee-hive '  cluster 
in  Cancer;  while  a  vast  galactic  eflBuence,  sweeping  in  a 
sinuous   fold  through  the  constellation  Orion,   seemingly 
attains  its  oljject  by  ftirming  »  junction  with  the  famous 
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nebula  in  the  Sword-handle.  The  organic  nature  of  the 
union  subsisting  between  the  Milky  Way  and  other  members 
of  the  sidereal  world  could  not  be  more  clearly  illustrated. 
This  ^magnificent  collection' — so  Herschel  styled  it — is, 
then,  no  isolated  phenomenon,  but  the  very  foundation  and 
bond  of  the  entire  celestial  edifice. 

Dr.  Boeddicker's  work  was  scarcely  completed  when  the 
method  used  in  its  execution  became  virtually  superseded. 
Eye-and-hand  delineations  of  the  Milky  Way,  it  is  safe  to 
affirm,  are  of  the  past.  Their  value  remains,  indeed,  as 
great  as  ever ;  but  the  toil  that  they  cost  appears  wastefully 
expended  in  view,  of  results  more  expeditiously  obtained. 
Genuine  photographs  of  galactic  star-clouds  were  first  taken 
by  Professor  Barnard  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  in  the  summer 
of  1889.  The  conditions  of  success  were  by  no  means  easy 
to  hit  oflF.  The  field  of  view,  to  begin  with,  had  to  be  wide 
enough  to  embrace  large  groupings;  and  since  the  stars 
composing  them  are  excessively  faint,  and  are  recorded  by 
the  camera  individually,  not  collectively,  a  strong  concen- 
tration of  light  was  indispensable.  A  six-inch  portrait  lens 
gave,  however,  with  exposures  of  some  hours,  results  dif- 
ficult to  be  surpassed.  For  specimens  of  them,  most  per- 
fectly reproduced,  we  can  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Eanyard's 
pages.  The  pictures  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  great 
Sagittarius  region  are  especially  instructive  from  the  witness 
they  bear  to  the  working  of  unknown  laws  of  aggregation. 
The  Milky  Way  was  here  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as 
composed  of  ^  great  cirrous  masses  and  streaks,'  and,  a  little 
further  on,  as  made  up  of  *  separate,  or  slightly  or  strongly 
*  connected,  clouds  of  semi-nebulous  light,'  the  appearance, 
as  the  telescope  moved,  being  ^  that  of  clouds  passing  in  a 
'  scudy  as  the  sailors  call  it.'  *  One  of  the  vast  galactic 
masses  thus  observed  with  amazement  at  Feldhausen  stands 
revealed,  in  Professor  Barnard's  photograph,  as  an  elliptical 
cluster,  probably  of  a  spiral  conformation  analogous  to  that 
unexpectedly  brought  out  on  Mr.  Boberts's  plates,  in  the 
Andromeda  nebula.f  Another  appears  singularly  per- 
forated with  dusky  apertures,  like  a  series  of  holes  with 
cracks  running  out  from  them ;  while  a  striking  feature  of 
the  detailed  arrangement  is  ^  the  presence  of  a  great  many 


♦  Cape  Observations,  p.  388. 

f  One  of  these  photographs,  taken  with  four  hours  of  exposure, 
is  tnagnifieently  reproduced  in  Plate  XXX.  of  *  Old  and  New  As- 
tronomy.' 
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Mr.  Banjard  also  draws  partieiilar  atientioa  to  oertain 
'  dark  stroctnres  *  bocderio^  the  huninoas  '  shmb '  jost  de- 
scribed. And  thej  well  deserre  it,  for  thej  iUostrate  a 
oniTersal  peeoliaritr.  Xebnle  and  dusters  are  often  inter- 
mpted  bj  singnfau*  Taeoities,  or  fonowed  with  star-fenced 
hmes.  The  MiUsj  Waj  itself  might  be  described  as  a  congeries 
of  bright  and  dotskj  patches,  streaks  and  channels.  H^rschel's 
ezdamation,  ^  Da  ist  wahrhiftig  ein  Loch  am  Himmel ! '  as 
his  eje  doring  a  telesco|Hc  *  sweep '  through  Scorpio  snddenlj 
plonged  into  a  rajrless  abjss,  might  be  repeated  oyer  and 
OTer  again  in  the  course  of  photographic  exploration.  Now, 
to  our  thinking,  such  Tscancies  are  uodoubtedlj  what  thej 
seem ;  thej  are  obscure  simplj  because  thoj  are  destitute  of 

•  Bamsrd,  <  Month.  Notices,'  vol,  1.  p.  813, 
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stiirs.  They  are  negative  entities.  Mr.  Banyard,  however, 
takes  a  different  view.  Openings,  clefts,  and  chasms  in  lustrous 
cosniical  masses  have  for  him  a  positive  significance.  They 
represent  opaque  formations  projected  upon  and  cutting  out 
the  light  from  starry  strata  lying  behind  them.  We  are 
not,  it  is  true,  in  a  position  to  deny  the  possibility  of  inter- 
positions of  this  kind.  Dark  stars  certainly  exist.  Why 
not  dark  nebulso?  For  the  purpose  in  hand,  nevertheless, 
they  appear  to  us  superfluous,  and  even  embarrassing.  The 
explanation,  if  valid  in  one  case,  must  apply  to  all.  Hence 
its  obvious  incapacity  to  account  for  the  ^  Coal-sack '  near 
the  Southern  Cross,  which,  though  perfectly  black  to  the 
eye,  is  shown  photographically  to  be  partially  filled  in  with 
small  stars,  assuredly  justifies  its  total  rejection.  Indeed, 
the  great  rift  itself,  by  which  the  Milky  Way  is  divided  into 
two  branches  over  one-third  of  its  course,  may  be  regarded 
as  only  an  intensified  effect  of  the  fissuring  tendency  else- 
where working  within  its  substance  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Besides,  the  detailed  correspondence  of  the  bright  and  dark 
portions  of  the  galactic  structure  is  too  close  to  be  accidental. 
They  are  mutually  and  closely  related,  and  evidently  belong 
to  an  organic  whole.  Sir  William  Herschel  long  ago  per- 
ceived the  dominance  over  the  distribution  of  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way  of  a  so-called  *  clustering  power.*  What  the 
nature  of  that  power  may  be,  or  what  the  manner  of  its 
regulation,  we  do  not  know,  we  can  scarcely  even  conjecture. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  crowding  of  certain  tracts  of 
space  through  its  continued  exercise  should  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  the  denudation  of  others. 

That  the  Milky  Way  is  an  annular  formation  very  few 
any  longer  deny.  But  it  is  very  far  from  possessing  a 
uniform  character.  Certain  sections  are  condensed  and 
bright,  others  are  ill-defined  and  faint.  These  varia- 
tions, as  Mr.  Banyard  says,  ^cannot  be  accounted  for  by 

*  the  convolutions  of  a  single  cylindrical   stream   seen  in 

*  perspective.    It  appears  rather  to  be  an  aggregation  of 

*  stellar  structures  of  very  complicated  form.'  In  some 
regions,  too,  it  is  seemingly  composed  of  larger  stars  than  in 
others.  The  absolute  size  of  these  bodies  is,  however,  in  all 
cases  unknown.  *  Star '  is  a  term  of  wide  meaning.  The 
bodies  denoted  by  it  vary  indefinitely  in  bulk,  in  brilliancy, 
in  mass.  Some  are  totally  obscure,  and  make  their  exist- 
ence known  only  by  their  effects  in  eclipsing,  or  swaying 
the  movements  of,  lucid  companions.  Others  are  dull  and 
massive;  others,  again,  shine  with  extraordinary  vividness 
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in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  matter  that  they  contain. 
Stars  are  known  to  ns  thousands  of  times  larger  and  brighter 
than  the  sun;  a  few  at  measured  distances  are  certoini/ 
smaller,  but  stars  on  the  planetary  scale  have  not  jet  come 
within  our  ken.  Apparent  magnitude  naturally  depends 
upon  distance  no  less  than  upon  emissive  power ;  and  we 
are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  unable  to  distinguish  the 
share  of  each  in  bringing  about  a  given  result.  The  tiniest 
speck  of  light  just  discernible  with  the  Lick  refractor  may 
be  an  orb  on  the  scale  of  Sirius,  reduced  by  inconceivable 
remoteness  to  optical  insignificance,  or  it  may  be  com* 
paratively  near  to  us,  and  therefore  really  small.  Now  to 
which  side  should  we  incline  in  assigning  the  status  of  the 
stars  swarming  in  the  Milky  Way?  Are  they  minute 
absolutely  or  only  apparently?  In  the  absence  of  any 
positive  knowledge  as  to  their  distances  no  unqualified 
answer  can  be  given.  We  can  only  seek  to  determine  which 
way  the  balance  of  probability  inclines. 

The  late  Mr.  Proctor  brought  together  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  bright  stars  scattered  over  the 
Milky  Way  really  belong  to  it  and  form  part  and  parcel  of 
its  collections.  He  drew  the  further  inference  that  these 
are  situated  at  distances  to  be  reckoned  moderate  on  the 
cosmical  scale,  and  must  hence  be  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
very  small  stars,  gathered  together  in  g^ups  and  streams 
under  the  influence  of  a  few  very  large  ones.  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Dr.  Gould  were,  however,  struck,  each  in  turn, 
while  sojourning  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  with  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  zone  of  stellar  brilliants  following  a  great 
circle  of  the  heavens  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
degrees  to  the  medial  plane  of  the  Galaxy.  The  ring  seems 
to  be  complete,  but  is  less  conspicuous  in  its  northern  por- 
tion. Dr.  Qould  interpi*eted  it  to  signify  the  organisation  of 
four  or  five  hundred  of  the  nearer  stars  into  a  distinct  cluster, 
including  our  sun  as  one  of  its  members ;  but  further  in- 
quiries  have  tended  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  solar  rela- 
tionship, and  to  accentuate  the  galactic  affinities  of  this 
sky-girdle.  Thus,  the  stars  in  Orion,  which  form  an  integral 
part  of  it,  have  been  shown  photographically  to  be  bound 
together  by  far-stretehing  wreaths  of  fire-mist,  with  the 
great  nebula  in  the  Sword-handle ;  and  the  nebula  in  the 
Sword-handle  is  clearly  placed  in  Dr.  Boeddicker's  draw- 
ing, at  the  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Milky  Way.  The 
Pleiades,  too,  hold  on  to  the  Milky  Way,  and  yet  belong  to 
the  Belt.     The  Belt  is  then  an  appanage  of  the  Galaxy, 
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or  the  Galaxy  of  the  Belt;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  where 
they  cross  they  may  intermingle.  Indeed^  Mr.  Banyard 
makes  it  pretty  clear  that,  at  least  to  some  extent,  they  do 
run  physically  together.  The  Southern  Cross,  as  everyone 
knows,  emblazons  one  of  the  brightest  sections  of  the  Milky 
Way,  adjacent  to  the  margin  of  the  *  Coal-sack;'  and  its 
two  leading  stars  are  included  in  a  photograph  lately  taken 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Russell,  Government  Astronomer  at  Sydney. 
Now,  round  the  image  of  a  Crucis  on  the  plate,  a  crowd  of 
minute  stars  are  disposed  in  a  radiated  pattern,  with  implied 
reference  to  a  centre.  *  The  symmetry  of  the  arrangement,' 
Mr.  Banyard  remarks,  'of  the  diverging  streams  of  small 

*  stars  with  respect  to  the  large  star,  hardly  permits  us  to 
'  doubt  that  the  streams  of  small  stars  are  associated  with, 

*  and  are  at  the  same  distance  from  us  as,  the  large  star  from 
'  which  they  appear  to  radiate ;  but  the  probability  of  such  a 
'  connexion  is  greatly  increased  by  a  closer  examination  of 

*  the  large  star,  which  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  dense 

*  cluster  of  small  stars  similar  in  magnitude  to  those  forming 

*  the  diverging  rays.'*  If  the  suggested  association  really 
subsists,  the  brilliant  of  the  Cross  must  be  fully  a  million 
times  t  more  luminous  than  the  stellar  points  congregated 
about  it ;  either  these,  accordingly,  are  inferior  to  our  sun 
in  emissive  power,  or  the  grand  orb  near  them  is  a  million 
times  its  superior.  We  can  take  our  choice  as  to  which 
alternative  is  the  more  probable.  Proof  more  cogent  of 
similar  disparities  is  met  with  in  the  northern  sky. 

*  The  Rtars  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Cygnus  region,'  writes  our 
autbor,t  'are  evidently  associated  with  nebulosity.  Dr.  Max  Wolf 
states  that  a  and  y  Cygni  appear  on  his  negatives  to  be  connected  by 
nebulous  films,  and  that  a  nebulosity  may  be  traced  in  brighter  or 
fainter  patches  throughout  the  whole  region.  Probably  the  whole  of 
the  Milky  Way  is  fkintly  nebulous,  the  stars  being  connected  by 
a  nebulous  envelope,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  stars  in  the 
Pleiades  group.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  stars  of  the 
Hyades  group  are  similarly  surrounded  by  a  fuint  nebulosity,  and 
that  both  the  Pleiades  and  Hyadcs  groups  are  connected  with  the 
Milky  Way  by  a  faint  nebulous  stream  or  a  succession  of  nebulous 


♦  Old  and  Xew  Astronomy,  p,  746. 

f  Mr.  Ranyard,  in  our  opinion,  considerably  overrates  the  dispro* 
portion  between  a  Ciucis  and  the  constituents  of  its  stellar  cortege. 
Stars  so  faint  ns  the  eighteenth  magnitude  have,  in  all  likelihood,  never 
yet  been  photographed.  To  reach  them  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
irom  the  new  Bruce  telescope  at  Harvard  College. 

$  Op.  cit.  p.  745. 
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aireAJr  lefaieJ  to  ividi  regard  to 
ofOritMi. 
o£  ha^  Stan  whli  tbe  Milky  Waj 
cooBscted  Kmt  be  at  aboat  the  same 
ef  aaall  stan  whidi  gire  tbe  balk  ol 
DciatMHi  of  large  starj  witb  the 
\j  t^  vaj  ia  whidi  manj  )ai^  atan  fidl 
One  or  two  aodi  coiiicuieiices 
bot  the  Tfsj  freqaeot  alignment 
It  tike  phoCrgn^ihs  maj  with  aiSe^  be 
r  a  zueeaaKoatJan  between  aodi  huge  and  amall  atars.* 


•A  lOff  wbc«e«  tfaeie  aeons  w>  longer  any  leasonnble  doabt 
tliiiA  a«xT  bc^kt  stars  sake  part  of  galactic  assemblages. 
Tiff  sn^xt  saey  is  to  try  and  estimate,  as  best  we  can,  the 
^cna  CQTselTet  at  vfcidi  those  assembhiges  are 
Mr.  Baayani  aasianes  them,  from  plaosiUe  oon- 
KfLfrat.i^ois..  to  be  aboat  fifteen  times  more  remote  than 
a  C«KL^:axri.  c^xr  samrHS  neigtiboor  in  qiace.  Their  light,  if 
tl:i>  >^  $e^  ?0Kb«s  tts  ooly  after  sixty-fire  years  of  trarel ; 
jL:i-i  a  <Gar  t^^  p^AceiL  yet  shining  as  of  the  first  magnitude, 
$^vcl*l  W  £tv  h^aiied  times  a  more  powerful  radiator  than 
t^  vi?.  Ec:  ibe  cccpoQents  of  the  galactic  haze  sorroond* 
:r:C  4l:2>  lir^  cri>  wxild  probably  in  many  cases  fall  short 
:  ^  $.:.^  vj  ibe  p^sDei  Uranos.  Mr.  Banyard,  indeed,  resolves 
tjiKf  ;kttr-csst  of  the  Milky  Way  into  snns  on  the  terrestrial 
$oj^ :  be;  his  result  is  obtamed  by  considerably  under- 
r&Iz:r^.  as  it  seesi:^  to  ns«  their  indiridoal  brightness. 

Titt>?  are  sortie  reasons^  moreorer,  for  beliefing  that  the 
c^ujk::S<r  cl'^^tcrs  aie  in  truth  at  a  much  greater  distance 
t^As:  i>  in:  jC>?d  e^en  by  a  ligbt  journey  rf  sixty-five  years. 
Arceiaruer  3  oi4.iX«)  stars  ei^bited  in  Mr.  Proctor's  chart 

^  

tltvxied  ivasiertsation  in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way.  Bat 
tbeir  disuibuuon  outwaid  in  space  seems  pretty  equable, 
dv^wn  at  least  to  the  ninth  magnitude,  or  thereabouts. 
Xow«  it  is  all  but  manififstly  certain  that  the  cloudlike 
aiTsnregations  of  the  Milky  Way  do  not  occur  within  the 
spheiv  occupied  by  these  824,000  stars.  They  lie  outside, 
perhaps  far  outside,  its  limits.  For  Argelander's  stars  take 
hardly  any  notice  of  the  great  galactic  nf t ;  they  are  nearly 
as  thickly  strewn  over  it  as  over  the  shining  branches  on 
either  side.  This  proves  to  our  thinking,  conclusively,  that 
the  crowding  together  of  very  small  stars,  producing  the 
nebulous  effect  to  the  eye  of  those  branches,  takes  place  at 
a  distance  exceeding  that  of  an  average  ninth-magnitude 
star.    Nor  are  we  altogether  withoat  tbe  means  of  inter- 
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preting  the  definition.  Professor  Pritchard,  from  direct 
measurements  of  about  thirty  stars  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, concludes  such  objects,  taken  all  round,  to  be  at  a 
remoteness  signified  by  fifty-eight  years  of  light-travel,  and 
ninth«magnitude  stars,  also  taken  all  round,  must  be 
twenty-five  times  farther  off  than  the  Oxford  stars.  There 
seems,  accordingly,  no  escape  from  the  inference  that 
the  '  milky  '  radiance  from  the  *  circling  zone '  of  the 
heavens  has  been  afloat  on  the  ^  crystal  waves  of  ether  pure  ' 
during,  at  any  rate,  a  millennium  and  a  half,  before  it  im- 
pinges upon  the  earth.  Immersed  in  the  Galaxy,  then,  our 
sun  would  show  as  of  fourteenth  magnitude,  or  fainter,  so 
that  the  thronging  orbs  of  that  marvellous  assemblage 
cannot  be  very  greatly  his  inferiors  in  real  lustre.  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  of  the  triton-suns  to  which  these  are  but 
minnows?  We  have  to  admit  for  them  an  almost  incredible 
splendour.  Yet  giant-suns  are  no  creation  of  the  fancy. 
Their  existence  has  been  demonstrated  by  arguments  entirely 
independent  of  those  here  advanced.  Arcturus,  for  example, 
undeniably  exceeds  the  solar  standard  of  light-giving  several 
thousand  times.  Bigel  and  Canopus  take  rank  as  his  peers, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Sirius  would  shrink  into 
insignificance  among  the  Pleiades. 

The  Milky  Way  would  seem  to  be  composed  of  bodies 
more  intensely  lustrous,  area  for  area,  and  less  dense  than 
the  sun.  Professor  Pickering  and  Dr.  Gill,  assisted  by 
Professor  Kapteyn,  during  the  progress  of  their  different 
kinds  of  photographic  surveying  work,  separately  collected 
evidence  of  the  predominance  in  galactic  regions  of  *  White 

*  Stars  * — stars,  that  is  to  say,  giving  the  same  type  of 
spectrum  as  Sirius  and  Vega.  And  although  their  direct 
observations  did  not  extend  beyond  stars  of  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  magnitudes,  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred 
from  them  that  the  veritable  dust  of  the  celestial  highway 
shines  with  the  same  quality  of  light.  This  is  in  itself 
probable.  For  *  White  Stars '  are  often  nebulously  con- 
nected, the  Pleiades  and  the  Orion  lueidas  affording  conspi- 
cuous examples  of  the  association ;  while  solar  stars,  so  far 
as  experience  has  yet  gone,  are  invariably  free  from  such 
chaotic  appendages.  But  the  Milky  Way  is  a  nebulous 
region.     World-stuff  in  an  elementary  stage — *  lucid  matter 

*  taking  forms ' — is  accumulated  there.  It  is  the  proper 
home  of  gaseous  nebuIsD,  as  distinguished  from  non-gaseous 
ones,  which  markedly  avoid  it ;  bright-line,  or  gaseous  stars, 
are  rarely  found  outside  its  borders,  livithin  ijyhicl^  too,  tern- 
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porary  stars — one  exception  ont  of  orer  a  score  of  known 
examples  proving  the  rale — kindle  to  brief,  astounding 
brillancy;  while  photogpraphic  investigation  promises  to 
more  and  more  follj  into  view  the  envelopement  in 
haie  of  true  galactic  clusters*  Their  composition 
out  of  Sirian  stars  would  then  fall  into  line  with  ihe  results 
of  antecedent  experience,  and  maj  be  accepted,  at  least  pro* 
Tisionallj,  as  a  truth  acquired  to  science. 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Banjard  in  holding 
that  the  sun,  and  other  stars  like  it,  have  only  a  casual 
connexion    with  the  Ghdaxj — that  thej  are    *  irrevocable 

*  travelers,'  flitting,  as  it  were,  from  infinity  to  infinity.  He 
demonstrates,  it  is  trne,  with  perfect  success,  that  they 
cannot  form  a  separate  cluster,  interior  to  the  ring  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  in  federative  dependence  upon  it.  Their 
movement^  are  much  too  swift  to  be  thus  accounted  for. 
The  gravitative  tie  in  any  such  cluster  could  not  possess  a 
tithe  of  the  strength  necessary  to  control  them.  Nor  is  it 
l^osjuble  at  present  to  fix  upon  a  centre  ix>und  which  they  can 
be  supposed  to  flow  in  dosed  curves.  The  high  velocities  of 
5«ome  of  the  stars  constitute,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  startling 
facts  in  sidereAl  science.  The  bodies  owning  them  are 
callt^U  *  runaways,*  because  they  appear  as  if  aliens  to  any 
»ettKl  universal  order,  and  bent  upon  an  aimless  plunge 
into  the  abyss  encircling  the 

*  Lucid  internee  o£  world  and  world/ 

where'  they  still  find  themselves.  It  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
follow  that  what  seems,  is ;  only  we  are  too  ill-informed  to 
establish  the  distinction.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  class  the 
sun,  with  its  c<Mnparatively  moderate  speed,  as  a  runaway 
star.  Its  situation,  close  to  the  medial  plane  of  the  Milky 
War,  and  near  its  centre,  affords  in  itself  a  sort  of  guarantee 
of  stability  and  svstemic  union,  which  we  should  be  loth  to 
discard  as  worthless*  Our  present  author,  however,  has  no 
such  reluctance.  He  contemplates  with  philosophic  calm  the 
subversion  of  our  actual  sidereal  relationships.  *  If  the  sun,' 
he  says  (p.  804),  *  is  moving  in  space  with  a  velocity  of,  say, 

*  eighteen  miles  a  second  relatively  to  the  galactic  system,  it 
^  seems  probable  that  in  less  than  a  million  years,  if  no  un- 

*  toward  accident  should  happen  to  the  solar  system  in  passing 

*  through  or  close  to  the  Milky  Way,  the  astronomer  of  the 

*  ftiture  may  be  able  to  study  the  galactic  system  from  the 

*  outaide ;  for  with  a  velocity  of  eighteen  miles  a  second  the 

*  sun  woal^  in  4oO,000  years  be  carrie<?  across  a  space  equal 
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'  to  ten  times  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  a  Centanri, 
^  and  unless  the  stars  associated  with  the  Milky  Way  are  on  a 
^  gigantic  scale  compared  with  our  sun  and  the  Birian  and 
^  sokr  stars  whose  mass  we  have  been  able  to  estimate,  the 
^  galactic  ring  cannot  hare  a  diameter  twenty  times  as  great 
^as  the  distance  separating  the  sun  and  a  Centauri.' 

On  this  showing,  our  globe  must  have  passed  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  at  its  entry  from  the  Ocean-stream  into  the 
mare  clavsum  of  the  Galiixy,  a  million  years  ago,  perhaps  in 
Tertiary  times.  Let  us  hope  that,  at  ito  exit,  it  may  escape 
the  fate  of  the  Pleiad*dove,  crushed  between  the  vicious 
Sy mplegades.  That  the  risks  of  the  voyage  are  not  imaginary, 
the  danger-signal  kindled  by  the  blaze  of  every  *  new  star  * 
may  suffice  to  show.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  as 
to  whether  or  not  our  race  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  incur 
them. 

Mr.  Banyard  has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  study 
of  nebulsB.  His  discernment  of  the  strange  curvilinear  and 
branching  shapes  emerging  from  Mr.  Roberts's  photograph 
of  the  prodigious  Orion  formation,  and  his  disclosure,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Wesley's  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  of  their 
analogy  with  certain  structural  details  of  the  photographed 
solar  corona,  opened  np  new  views  as  to  the  nature  of  such 
objects;  *  the  extraordinary  tenuity  of  which  he  now 
demonstrates.  He  argues  that  the  enormous  volume  attri- 
butable to  the  Orion  nebula,  on  the  lowest  possible  estimate 
of  its  distance  and  dimensions,  necessarily  implies  for  it 
either  a  vast  mass  or  inconceivable  rarity.  The  presence 
of  a  vast  mass  should  however  be  betrayed  by  the  swift 
motions  of  adjacent  stars.  But  these  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  completely  stationary.  Hence  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  second  alternative. 

*  The  small  average  proper  motions/  our  author  writes  (p.  794),  *  of 
stars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orion  nebula  entitle  us,  therefore,  to 
assert  with  some  confidence  that  the  average  density  of  the  Orion 
nebula  cannot  exceed  one  ten-thousand  millionth  of  the  density  of 
atmospheric  air  at  the  sea-level.  This  would  about  correspond  to  the 
mean  density  of  the  solar  nebulous  mass,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
spherical  when  its  radius  was  a  little  more  than  107  astronomical  units, 
or  when  the  sun  occupied  a  sphere  with  a  radius  of  a  little  more  than 
three  and  a  half  times  the  distance  of  Neptune.  Thus  we  might,  from 
the  evidence  of  proper  motion  alone,  have  concluded  that  the  Orion 
nebula  is  less  dense  than  the  solar  nebula  was  at  the  epoch  when  th: 
birth  of  the  planets  commenced.* 

f  I^nowledge,  ^|ay  1889 ;  Old  and  New  Astronomy,  p.  732, 
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/#orMt  U»«  U-M,  UrK'ly  i^Tiijfinatical ;  their  dUcorery  in  1845 
t^MN  fli^i  flr^i  Wfi'I  tri'mt  ImiKniant  re»alt  of  the  construction 
tit  Oi«  umd  lOwiMt  rMfIm;t^ir;  »almequent  research,  aided  bj 
I  )i/»loHrrt|»hy,  liMN  »»liown  tli«  '»w  of  their  fonnatipfi  to  be 
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fundamental  throughout  the  cosmos.  Professors  Holden 
and  Scbaeberle  detected,  with  the  great  telescope  of  Mount 
Hamilton,  the  ^  helical '  forms  of  certain  planetary  nebulse, 
and  the  first-named  astronomer  made  it  clear  by  experimental 
evidence  that  a  considerable  number  of  nondescript  nebulas 
could  be  resolved  into  screw-shaped  structures  variously 
foreshortened.  The  luminous  whorls  of  the  Andromeda 
nebula  and  of  some  analogous  objects  discover  themselves 
on  long-exposed  sensitive  plates ;    even 

*  That  marvellous  ronnd  of  milky  light 
Below  Orion,' 

irregular  though  it  seem  to  ordinary  observation,  has 
spread  and  settled  into  an  abysmal  whirlpool  under  the 
penetrating  gaze  of  the  camera;  while  the  same  coiling 
tendency  is  displayed  by  some  of  the  protrusions  of  the 
Milky  Way,  as  well  as  in  many  evidently  purposeful  arrange- 
ments of  stars. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  revelation  of  its  prevalence 
is  contained  in  photographs  of  the  Magellanic  Clouds 
taken  nt  Sydney  in  1890.  These  strange  collections  of 
detached  and  clusteriug  stars,  of  nebulae,  gaseous  and  non- 
gaseous, resolvable  and  unresolved,  certainly  belong  to  the 
galactic  system,  although  organised  beyond  question  on 
a  totally  distinct  footing.  They  were  first  photographed  by 
Mr.  Russell,  not  without  difficulty.  The  Nubeculae  proved 
somewhat  averse  to  self-registration.  An  exposure  of  four 
and  a  half  hours  sufficed  to  develope  but  imperfectly  the 
inner  structure  of  the  greater  Cloud ;  still,  its  nature  was 
recognised  as  that  of  a  complex  spiral  with  two  centres. 
Ample  confirmation  of  the  discovery  was  derived  from  an 
impression  obtained  in  seven  hours.   ^  Each  increase  in  the 

*  time  of  exposure,*  Mr.  Russell  remarked,  *  brings  out  new 
^  details  of  this  striking  object,  all  helping  to  indicate  more 

*  and  more  clearly  its  spiral  character.'  *  And  a  picture  of 
the  lesser  Cloud,  taken  in  eight  hours,  left  no  doubt  of  its 
general  similaritv  to  the  companion  object.  That  the  dis- 
position along  spiral  lines  of  the  members  of  these  vast  and 
heterogeneous  systems  implies  the  progress  of  internal  change 
is  not  open  to  question.  It  gives  us  to  understand  that  no 
dynamical  equilibrium  has  yet  been  arrived  at  within  them — 
that  no  fixed  order  of  revolution  has  yet  been  established. 
But  the  end  towards  which  the  mighty  processes  thus 
shadowed  out  to  our  minds  are  working  remains  profoundly 
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obscnre.  These  sonth-polar  clouds  are  perhaps  the  most 
astonnding  objects  in  the  heavens ;  thej  are,  in  Herschers 
words,  8ui  generis ;  nothing  analogous  to  them  is  met  with  in 
the  northern  hemisphere ;  they  were  plainly  formed  under  the 
influence  of  local  and  peculiar  conditions  of  aggregation. 
All  the  contents  of  surrounding  space,  as  Mr.  Proctor 
pointed  out  many  years  ago,  seem  to  have  been  indiscrimi* 
nately  swept  into  them,  for  they  stand  out  from  an  almost 
starless  background  of  sky ;  and  it  is  extremely  significant 
that  the  only  gaseous  nebuhi  known  to  differ  fundamentally 
from  the  type  of  spectrum  shown  by  its  class  occurs  within 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  greater  Magellanic  Cloud.  How  vast 
that  expanse  may  be,  it  would  be  futile  to  conjecture.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  are  inadequate  to  estimate,  however 
dimly,  the  realities  of  that  strangely  organised  aasemhlage. 
Well  may  Mr.  Proctor  declare,  in  his  fine  Introduction,  that 

*  astronomy  teaches  us  to  regard  the  whole  system  to  which  the  earth 
belongs  as  occupying  the  merest  speck  of  space  by  comparison  with  the 
visible  portion  of  the  stellar  domain,  while  the  sphere  enclosing  all  the 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  small  by  comparison  with  the  spaces 
revealed  by  the  telescope,  and  infinitely  small  by  comparison  with  those 
spaces  whose  existence  is  suggested  by  telescopic  research.    Nor  is  even 
the  vastness  of  the  domain  of  astronomy,*  he  continues, '  the  most  impres- 
sive feature  of  the  science.   The  wonderful  variety  recognised  within  that 
domain  is  but  faintly  pictured  in  the  solar  system  with  all  its  various 
forms  of  matter — nun,  primary  planets,  and  moons;  major  planets, 
minor  planets,  and  asteroids ;  planet-girdling  rings,  meteoric  systems, 
and  comets,  with  perchance  other  forms  of  matter  hitherto  unrecog. 
nised.    Bevond  our  system  lie  giant  suns,  suns  like  our  own,  and  minor 
suns;  double,  tripk,  and  multiple  suns;  all  orders  of  star-clusters  and 
star-clouds ;  streams,  branches,  nodules,  and  gathering  aggregations  of 
suns  in  endless  variety ;  and  great  masses  of  glowing  gas,  occupying 
regions  of  space  compared  with  which  the  domain  of  the  mightiest  sun 
is  but  as  a  point 

<  And  beyond  the  wideness  of  the  domain  of  astronomy,  and  the 
amaxing  variety  recognised  within  that  domain,  there  remain  the  yet 
more  impressive  lessons  taught  by  the  infinite  vitality  which  pervades 
t>xtTj  portion  of  space,  and  by  the  vast  periods  of  time  over  which 
a&tronomy  must  extend  its  survey.  The  mind  cannot  hut  be 
stit^rgthened  aad  invigorated,  it  cannot  but  be  purified  and  elevated  by 
the  cv>ntemnlatioo  of  a  scene  so  magnificent,  imperfect  though  the 
m^ns  nwy  oe  by  which  Uie  wonders  of  the  scene  are  nuule  known  to 
u^  T)t«  *infonu«lion  given  by  the  telescope  is,  indeed,  but  piecemeal, 
and  a*  x^  ih>  adequate  attempU  have  been  made  to  bring  the  whole 
arrav  ot'  kiwwn  fcct«  Mt  far  as  possible  into  one  grand  picture;  but, 
wy^rt  atk  it  is  .m\<t  bv  jmH*.  and  (even  ao)  only  as  through  a  veil  and 
tUtih\  t^*  »vNHW^  iMrwimtvxi  K^  tW  astpcwomer  is  grander  and  more 
atwinv*"*^  '^«  *^^'  *''*♦  ^^*  ^^^'^  *^  privileged  to  contemplate,' 
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Art.  X. — 1.  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Provision  for  the  Govern^' 
ment  of  Ireland.      .  . 

2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Oladstatie^  U.P.,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Feb.  13, 1893,  in  moving  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Provision  for  the  Oovemment 
of  Ireland. 

3.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour^  M.P.,  at  Belfast. 
*  Times,*  April  5, 1893. 

4.  Irish  Nationalism :  An  Appeal  to  History.  By  the  Duke 
OP  Abgtll.    London  :  1893. 

'  O^  ^^^  ^^^^  Tuesday  in  September,  one  thousand  eight 
^^  *  hundred  and  ninety  four,'  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  make  trial  of 
a  new  Constitution.  Such  is  the  will  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  already  in  his  eighty-fourth  year ! 

The  scheme  of  government  devised  by  the  Prime  Minister 
it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  other  statesmen  to  work.  His  per- 
sonal interest  ends  with  the  passing,  and  does  not  touch  the 
working,  of  the  Bill.  The  diflficulties  to  which  it  will  give 
rise  will  not  be  difficulties  for  him  ;  the  dangers  that  it  will 
inevitably  cause  he  will  never.be  called  upon  to  face.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  check  on  that  blind  optimism,  on  that 
absolute  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  legislative  pro- 
posals, which  sad  experience  has  taught  an  ever-increasing 
portion  of  the  British  people  to  distrust  and  to  dread.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  evolved  out  of  his  own  mind  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  no  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  that, 
unless  it  is  prevented  by  wicked  men  from  becoming  the  law 
of  the  land,  a  new  era  of  peace,  of  goodwill,  and  of  pro- 
sperity will  dawn  both  on  England  and  Ireland  on  that  happy 
morning  of  September  1894. 

And  what  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  new  Constitution  9 
It  is  the  portentous  principle  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  form,  not  one  nation,  but  two  nations,  and  that  upon 
this  foundation  their  political  institutions  must  be  constructed 
and  developed.  It  is  true  that  history,  that  geography,  that 
conditions  of  race,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  age 
— in  short,  that  facts  past  and  present,  prove  the  fallacy  of 
that  theory  of  Irish  nationhood  which  has  always  been  as- 
serted by  Irish  conspirators,  and  which  is  now  the  claim  of 
Irish  professional  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  what  time  and  in  wh^t  respect  were  the  inhabitants  of 
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Irdaiid  ever  accounted  'a  nation '?  Does  historj  record 
the  existence  ci  a  nati<mal  polity  ?  Was  there  e?er  an  Irish 
fla^,  an  Jxish  fleet,  or  an  Irish  army  ?  Did  L^eland  send  its 
ajmiassadors  to  foieigrn  nations,  or  receive,  at  its  own  capital, 
the  r^iresentativcg  of  foieign  sovereigns  ?  It  is  quite  certain 
that  by  no  odier  nation  has  Ireknd  ever  been  considered  '  a 
*  nation '  at  all,  and  that,  even  within  the  confines  of  Ireland 
itdelfi  tliere  have  never  been  found  those  marks  and  charac- 
teristics vHiich  invariablj  accompany  actaal  ^  nationhood.' 

The  woid  ^nation,'  like  the  word  *  commonwealth/ 
fugnifies  a  people  bound  together  by  common  political  in- 
<;Utnticins,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  owning  the  samt^ 
allegiance*  and  maintaining  their  own  civil  order. 

*  So  work  the  honey-bees; 
Cmrares  that  by  a  rule  of  Nature  teach 
TV  oct  fif  order  to  a  peojtifd  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts : 
Wh^  sone,  like  magistnte?,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  matshants,  v^itnre  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  aoldier^  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  sammer*8  velvet  buds ; 
Whkk  piUa^  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  flnrvqrs 
The  singing  masons  bmlding  roofe  of  gold ; 
The  ciril  citiiens  kneading  np  the  honey ; 
The  potvr  mechanic  porten  crowding  in 
Their  heavj  hmfdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad>ej^  justice  with  hia  sorly  hum, 
Delivering  o*er  to  execntors  pale 
Hie  bzj  yawning  drone.'  ^ 

A  '  natKm  *  contains  men  of  every  class,  following  their  own 
separate  avocations,  yet  joined  in  one  community  for  their 
own  good  government^  for  their  own  defence,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  their  common  national  ends. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  is  not  attempting  to  restore  political 
nationhood  to  Ireland.  He  is  endeavouring  to  create  it 
What  an  object  for  British  statesmanship  to  pursue !  Surely 
it  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  a  jMitriotic  Minister  to 
strengthen  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  sense  of  common 
citisenship,  the  love  of  a  common  countiT  I  To  persuade 
the  Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  and  the  &ishman  to  value 
more  highly  the  British  citiaenship  that  unites  us  than 
those  narrower  feelings,  surviving  from  an  early  stage  of  our 
history,  which  stiU  tend  to  keep  us  apart.     Whatever  is  the 
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fate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill — and  there  is  no  doubt  what 
that  fate  will  be — the  mischievoas  effects  of  his  seven  years 
of  Home  Bule  agitation  will  take  long  to  die  away. 

For  the  last  seven  years  the  English  Home  Bule  leader 
has  been  striving  to  reconcile  the  irreconcileable.  To  Irish* 
men  he  has  held  himself  out  as  able  and  willing  to  satisfy 
Irish  ^  national '  aspirations.  To  English  and  Scotch  Liberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  pledged  himself  to  maintain  the 
national  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  would 
make  Ireland  a  nation,  he  would  give  her  national  institu- 
tions ;  and  yet  he  would  at  the  same  time  take  good  care 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  greater  nation,  composed  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  in  no  degree 
diminished  or  impaired.  And  during  seven  long  years  of 
controversy  men  have  been  found  to  believe  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone could  really  do  this ! 

In  1886  he  proposed  to  accomplish  his  double  purpose  by 
means  of  a  comparatively  simple  plan.  He  was  then  pre* 
pared  to  bring  about  a  virtually  complete  severance  between 
the  British  and  the  Irish  Legislatures,  between  the  British 
and  the  Irish  Governments.  He  maintained,  and  his  col- 
leagues elaborately  argued,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Par- 
liament at  Westminster,  in  which  no  Irishman  was  to  have  a 
seat,  would  be  in  no  degree  lessened  by  his  scheme.  The 
British  Parliament  could  not,  they  assured  us,  even  if  it 
wished  to  do  so,  alienate  or  limit  its  own  sovereignty.  It 
might,  no  doubt,  delegate  its  powers  to  some  subordinate 
authority,  but  what  it  was  competent  to  delegate  it  was 
competent  also  to  resume.  Practical  men  might  ask,  and 
did  ask,  how  much  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment remains  to  it,  for  instance,  over  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
and  whether  it  was  really  within  the  competency  of  Parlia- 
ment to  resume  to  itself  the  powers  of  government  it  had 
vested  in  the  colonial  Legislatures.  It  is,  moreover,  in  truth 
the  merest  sophistry  to  argue  that,  even  in  constitutional 
theory,  Ptoliament  cannot  limit  its  own  sovereignty.  Par- 
liament is  in  constitutional  theory  omnipotent,  and  able, 
therefore,  amongst  other  things,  to  accomplish  its  own 
destruction.  If,  for  instance,  the  present  Parliament  were 
to  i*epeal  the  English  and  Scottish  Acts  of  Union,  and  to 
enact  that  after  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  1894  the 
English  and  Scottish  Parliaments  should  revive  as  if  those 
Acts  had  not  passed,  there  would  be  no  pretence  for  arguing 
that  any  Imperial  supremacy  would  belong  to  the  English 
Parliament  at  Westminster  over  Scotiand  which  would  not 
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eqaally  belong  to  the  Scotch  Parliament  over  England.  Eacli 
wonld  be  a  sovereign  Parliament,  but  only,  of  course,  within 
its  limited  jurisdiction.  To  the  practical  man,  natarallj, 
these  academic  discussions  were  of  little  interest.  He  knew, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Parliament  had  on  various  occasions 
most  eflPectually  surrendered  its  powers,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  incapable  of  resuming  them.  A  Parliament  in 
which  there  were  no  Irishmen  would,  in  his  mind,  have  had 
no  moral  right  to  govern,  to  tax,  or  to  make  laws  for  Ireland. 
The  Bill  of  188G  &erefore  meant  separation  in  his  eyee,  and 
nothing  else,  and  it  was,  accordingly,  summarily  rejected  by 
the  British  people. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  endeavouring  to  accomplish  bis 
twofold  purpose  by  means  of  a  scheme  cunningly  devised  to 
meet  the  objections  which  proved  fatal  to  his  BiU  of  1886. 
Eighty  Irish  members — a  larger  representation  than  is  con- 
tributed by  the  whole  of  Scotland — are  to  remain  at 
Westminster.  There  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  a  supreme 
Parliament  representing  the  whole  United  Kingdom  sitting 
in  London,  and  at  the  same  time  a  national  Irish  Parliament 
to  govern  Ireland  sitting  in  Dublin.  We  will  inquire  shortly 
how  this  plan  works  out.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  shipwreck  on  the 
fatal  rock  of  separation,  has  exposed  his  vessel  to  diflSculties 
and  dangers  from  which  his  former  course  preserved  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  Bill  is  not  like  the  old  one,  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  a  separation  Bill.  But  it  is  also  trne,  as  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  its  provisions  will  show,  that  it  is  no 
mere  Bill  *  to  amend  the  Provision  for  the  Government  of 

*  Ireland,*  to  quote  its  very  inadequate  title ;  for  it  is  a 
measure  which  bases  upon  entirely  novel  principles  the 
parliamentary  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  whole 
Empire. 

Throughout  the  controversy  it  has  been  amusing  to  observe 
the  dismay  which  any  attempt  to  give  form  and  substance  to 
Home  Rule  aspirations  has  brought  upon  ingenuous  Home 
Bale  minds.  Mr.  John  Morley  is  greatly  shocked  if  he  is 
called  a  Separatist ;  the  late  Professor  Freeman  shuddered  at 
the  very  idea  of    *  federalizing  *  the  United  Kingdom,  or 

*  restoring  the  Heptarchy.'  Mr.  Stead  loses  all  seBf-control 
in  his  indignation  against  a  scheme  which  will  destroy  in 
^  dementing '  that  great  engine  of  our  constitutional  system, 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  We  sympathise  with  every 
one  of  these  eminent  personages.  Neither  separation,  nor 
federation,  nor  confusion,  will  solve  the  Irish  difficulty,  nor 
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bring  anything  but  trouble  and  disaster  upon  British  and 
Irish  alike.  Mr.  Gladstone's  grand  conception  of  Home 
Bale  combined  with  true  Union  is  incapable  of  embodiment 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  there  is  no  more  signal  proof  of 
his  ascendency  over  his  followers  than  that  he  should  have 
induced  the  country  to  take  seriously  either  his  reckless 
separatist  project  of  1886,  or  the  still  more  astounding  Con* 
stitution  now  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Prime  Minister  proposes  to  call  into  being  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ^  a  nation ; '  and  having  created  it,  to  fix  pre* 
cisely  by  various  sections  of  the  Act  its  exact  size,  its  exact 
strength,  and  its  exact  relation  to  another  nation — viz. 
to  the  British  People.  For  the  first  time,  the  world  is  to 
make  acquaintance  with  a  ^  Statutory  Nation  '  !  The 
condition  of  a  colony  or  dependency  of  the  Crown  is  known 
to  every  British  subject.  The  position  of  a  State,  one 
member  of  a  federation  of  States,  is  easily  understood. 
Ireland  is  to  be  neither  a  *  colony,'  nor  a  *  province,'  nor  a 
*  State.'  The  grand  object  is  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
certain  Irish  politicians  that  Ireland  should  be  *  a  Nation.' 
Bat  the  British  people,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
a  whole,  consider  that  they  are  a  nation,  and  are  determined 
in  their  Parliament  assembled  to  continue  to  exercise  over 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  absolute  sovereignty, 
in  fact  as  in  theory,  which  now  belongs  to  them.  To  the 
ordinary  mind,  the  British  and  the  Irish  claim  to  nationhood 
seem  antagonistic.  They  are  antagonistic.  But  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Gli^stone  is  no  ordinary  mind,  and  the  minds  of  his 
colleagues  and  followers  have  apparently  not  been  exercise, 
and  have  no  weight,  upon  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  We 
are,  accordingly,  to  make  trial  of  an  elaborate  experiment  in 
Constitution-making;  *  two  authorities,  neither  supreme,'  are 
to  be  set  up,  and,  of  course,  *  confusion  ^  will  be  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  that  will  ensue. 

The  Date  of  Argyll,  in  his  newly  published  *  Irish 
'  Nationalism,'  appeals  to  history  against  those  passionate 
denunciations  of  England  which  have  marked  the  recent 
speeches  and  writings  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  seven  cen- 
taries  of  oppression  and  ill-treatment  to  which  Ireland  has 
been  subjected  by  English  government,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  melt  into  a  period  shorter  than  many  a  human 
life,  under  the  treatment  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  was  not 
till  after  William  III.  had  finally  established  his  rule  in 
Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  *  the 
'  complete  and  assured  dominion  '  of  England  began  ;  and  it 
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lasted  only  till   1782,  ^when   a  virtual  iudepeudeDce  was 

*  conceded  to  a  native  Parliament.'  In  this  maimer  the 
conclosion  is  reached 

*  tbat  so  far  as  those  causes  are  concerned  which  determined  the 
domestic  and  economic  condition  of  the  people,  they  lay  entirely  out- 
side the  power  of  the  earlier  English  '*  Lords'*  or  of  the  later  English 
kings  of  Ireland.  These  causes  lay,  not  only  predominantly,  but  almost 
exclusively,  in  the  persistent  survival  in  Ireland  of  native  habits,  usages, 
and  traditions,  some  of  which  had,  indeed,  been  common  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  society  in  other  countries,  but  the  whole  of  which  in  Ireland 
had  yielded  to  no  process  of  dev elopement  except  the  developement  of 
increasing  barbarism  and  destructiveness.* 

Doubtless  it  would  have  been  better  for  Ireland  herself 
to  have  undergone  the  successive  conquests  by  Boman,  bj 
Saxon,  and  by  Norman,  which  have  had  so  large  a  share  in 
moulding  the  character  and  the  destinies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  English  and  Irish  have  in  the  past  com- 
mitted against  each  other  many  a  crime,  have  done  much 
for  which  mutual  forgiveness  should  be  extended.  So  have 
the  English  against  the  Scotch,  and  the  Scotch  against  the 
English;  yet,  though  rivalry  remains,  enmity  is  dead 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Kingdom.  Whoever  was  to  blame,  whatever  were  the 
causes,  we  have  to  deal  with  existing  facts,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  is  not  too  severe  in  the  rebuke  which  he  administers 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  inflaming  every  ^  National '  Irish  sentiment  and 
prejudice  against  the  people  of  England. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  general  observations  to  the  Bill 
itself.  It  establishes  in  Ireland,  as  any  proposal  for  Home 
Bule  must  necessarily  do,  an  Irish  Legislature  and  Executive 
Government.  It  recites  in  its  preamble  that  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  ^  without  impairing  or  restricting  the  supreme 

*  authority  of  Parliament.'  It  is,  then,  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  in  what  consists  at  the  present  day  this  supreme 
authority  which  resides  at  Westminster.  In  the  first  place. 
Parliament  chooses  and  controls  the  government  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom;  it  selects  the  men  who  are  to  govern 
Ireland,  and  it  supplies  them  with  sufficient  physical  force  to 
maintain  the  law  of  the  laud  and  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  Government.  In  the  second  place,  Pai*liament  imposes 
taxes,  and  raises  the  national  revenue  from  the  whole 
kingdom,  including  Ireland.  In  the  third  place,  Parlia- 
ment legislates  for  the  whole  kingdom,  including  Ireland. 
Administration,    taxation,   legislation,    ap^K'ar   to    bo    tho 
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principal  functions  directly  or  indirectly  performed  by 
Parliament.  Can  anyone,  with  the  text  of  the  Bill  before 
him,  pretend  that  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  govern 
Ireland,  to  tax  Ireland,  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  will  not  be 
impaired  or  restricted  by  its  provisions  ?  Why,  government, 
and  the  selection  of  the  men  who  govern,  will  be  transferred 
from  Parliament  to  the  Irish  Legislature.  The  latter  body, 
except  as  regards  Customs  and  Excise,  will  have  the  entire 
control  of  Irish  taxation,  and  all  legislation  limited  to 
Ireland  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  express  terms  given  up 
by  Parliament  to  the  Irish  Legislature  in  College  Green. 

The  main  outlines  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Constitution 
are  easily  comprehended.  The  Legislature  is  to  consist  of 
two  Houses,  viz.  (1)  a  Legislative  Council,  containing  forty- 
eight  councillors,  elected  for  eight  years  by  electors  owning 
or  occupying  land  or  tenements  of  a  rateable  value  of  20?., 
and  not  subject  to  dissolution ;  (2)  a  Legislative  Assembly 
elected  for  five  years,  but  subject  to  dissolution,  containing 
103  representatives,  elected  by  the  existing  constituencies. 
In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  continuing  after  a  dissolution,  or  after  the  lapse  of 
two  years,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  are  to  deliberate 
and  vote  together  upon  the  Bill  in  dispute,  which  is  to  be 
adopted  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  tiie  members  of  the 
combined  Houses  voting  upon  it. 

So  far — on  paper — nothing  could  be  more  simple.  The 
test  of  a  Constitution,  however,  is  not  how  it  looks  upon 
paper.  The  question  is,  how  it  will  work ;  and  when  we 
come  to  investigate  the  relations  which  are  to  exist  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Irish  Government,  between 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  Irish  Legislature,  between 
the  Irish  Legislature  and  the  Irish  Executive  Government ; 
when  we  consider  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  latter  Legis- 
lature, the  authorities  and  powers  delegated  to  it  and  with- 
held from  it,  we  find  not  merely  the  certainty  of  endless 
confrision  in  practice,  but  even  on  paper  the  greatest  ambi- 
guity and  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  the  real  intention  of  the 
authors  of  the  Bill. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that,  even  during  the  existence  of  the 
old  Irish  Parliament,  the  Irish  Executive  was  but  a  branch 
of  the  King's  Administration  in  London,  which  was,  of 
course,  itself  dependent  upon  the  British  Parliament.  In 
the  days  of  Grattan's  Parliament,  when  in  theory  the  Irish 
Legislature  was  independent,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief 
Secretary  were  as  completely  members  of  the  Sovereign's 
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Administration  in  London  as  are  Lord  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Morley  to-day.  There  have  never  been  separate  national 
executives  governing  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Even  Mr. 
O'Connelly  in  his  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1834  in  favour  of  Bepeal,  did  not  urge  upon  Parliament  the 
creation  in  Lreland  of  a  national  executive,  independent  of 
the  Ministry  at  Westminster.  The  fifth  clause  of  the  Bill, 
which  creates  the  Irish  Executive,  is  of  such  extreme  import- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  its  language  is  so  vague,  that  we 
prefer  that  our  readers  should  gather  from  its  actual  words,  if 
they  can,  the  real  intention  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Clause  5 
runs  as  follows : — 

*  (1)  The  executive  power  in  Ireland  shall  continue  vested  in  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty 
shall  exercise  any  prerogatives  or  other  executive  power  of  the  Queen 
the  exercise  of  which  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  Her  Majesty,  and 
shall  in  Her  Majesty^s  name  summon,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Irish 
Legislature. 

*  (2)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland,  to  aid  and  advise  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  being  of  such 
numbers  and  comprising  persons  holding  such  offices  as  Her  Majesty 
may  think  fit,  or  as  may  be  directed  by  Irish  Act. 

'  (3)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  shall,  on  the  advice  of  the  said  ExecutiTe 
Committee,  give  or  withhold  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty  to  Bills  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  subject  neverthelesB  to 
any  instructions  given  by  Her  Majesty  in  respect  of  any  such  BilL* 

The  meaning  of  this  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  to  govern  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
given  to  him  by  a  Ministry  dependent  on  the  support  of  the 
Irish  Legislature.  This,  however,  does  not  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  position  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  has 
been  appointed,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  recalled,  by  the 
English  advisers  of  the  Queen.  Upon  whose  advice — that  of 
the  English  or  the  Irish  Minister — is  he,  for  instance,  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  of  dissolving  the  Irish  Legislature  P 
It  is  quite  clear  &at  subsection  8  contemplates  the  case  of 
a  Lord  Lieutenant  advised  to  exercise  his  legislative  preroga- 
tive in  one  direction  by  the  Irish  Ministry,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  by  the  British  Ministry,  and  intends  to 
retain  for  the  latter,  on  paper,  an  overruling  authority.  In 
short,  the  Bills  approved,  perhaps  introduc^  by  a  national 
Irish  Ministry,  and  passed  by  a  national  Irish  Parliament, 
are  to  be  subject  to  veto  by  an  English  Cabinet !  This,  we 
presume,  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  safeguard  the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament  and 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  nationhood  of  Ireland  I 
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Another  illostration  of  the  ancertain  nature  of  the  position 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  the  Bill  is  to  be  found  in 
clanse  30,  by  virtue  of  which  that  official,  *  as  representing 

*  Her  Majesty,*  is  invested  with  full  control  over  the  Boyiu 
Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  so 
long  as  these  forces  continue  in  existence.  Is  the  lK)rd 
Lieutenant  to  be  responsible,  through  his  Irish  Ministers,  to 
the  Irish  Legislature  for  his  employment  of  the  Irish  police 
forces,  or  is  he  to  be  responsible  only  to  the  English  Home 
Secretary  ?  If  the  former,  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen  are 
divested  of  every  particle  of  authority  in  Ireland;  if  the 
latter,  national  parliamentary  government  in  Ireland  is  little 
better  than  a  mockery  and  a  sham.  In  truth,  however  im- 
portant upon  paper  the  prerogatives  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 

*  as  representing  Her  Majesty,'  may  appear,  they  can  amount 
to  very  little  in  the  stress  of  actual  facts.  Once  having 
given  to  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  Irish  nationality,  a  demo- 
cratic Irish  Parliament,  there  will  be  no  alternative  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  allowing  that  Parliament  to  govern  as  well 
as  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  governing 
Ireland  from  England  through  the  instrumentality  of 
English  force.  When  we  consider  this  question  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  try  to  make  partition  of  his  authority,  and  to 
decide  when  he  is  to  be  the  servant  of  a  sovereign  advised  by 
British  Ministers,  and  when  the  constitutional  sovereign  of 
a  national  Lish  Parliament,  we  see  the  hopelessness  of  the 
task  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  undertaken.  To  create 
a  national  Irish  Parliament,  with  a  national  Irish  Execu- 
tive, and  to  do  this  in  the  name  of  Irish  nationalism,  is 
a  project  which  logically  requires  to  be  completed  by  the 
creation  of  yet  another  national  Irish  authority — viz.  of  an 
Irish  sovereign — who  should  be  guided  solely  by  the  advice 
of  his  Irish  Ministers.  In  this  way,  or  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Irish  republic,  it  is  alone  possible  to  work  out 
the  theory  of  Irish  political  nationhood.  But  these  are 
developements  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers 
have  Intherto  shrunk. 

On  this  question  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  the 
House  of  Commons  will  have,  when  the  Bill  reaches  Com- 
mittee, to  make  a  clear  and  momentous  decision.  It  cannot 
evade  its  responsibility  by  incorporating  a  worthless  expres- 
sion of  its  own  supreme  authority  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill.  Aye  or  no,  the  House  of  Commons  must  declare 
whether  it  intends  to  retain  or  to  give  up  the  right  and  the 
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power  to  govern  one  of  the  two  British  islands.  The 
words  of  the  preamble  mnst  be  mored  as  an  enacting  claose 
to  the  eSeet  that  nothing  in  the  Bill  'shall  impair  or 
'  restrict  the  supreme  anthoritj  of  Parliament '  oyer  legis- 
lation and  administration  in  Ireland.  If  the  preamble  is 
honestlj  intended,  that  is  its  meaning,  and  nothing  else. 
If  this  is  not  meant,  then  let  the  Honse  of  Commons,  if 
it  likes,  pass  an  Act  which  involves  its  own  abdici^ion. 
Onlj  let  it  do  it  in  the  light  of  day !  Only  let  the  constitu- 
encies know  what  their  representatives  are  doing  !  Is  it  to 
be  ccHnpetent  to  Parliament,  in  order  to  secure  justice  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  in  Ireland,  to  pass  a  '  Coercion '  Act 
or  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  to  legislate,  if  it 
chooses,  and  as  it  chooses,  on  matters  affecting  Ii^eland  ?  Is 
the  *  sovereignty  of  Parliament  *  to  remain,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  'unquestioned  and  unquestionable  over  all 
'  persons,  and  over  all  matters  local  and  imperial '  ?  Is 
IWliament  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
retain  not  merely  the  right  of  passing  laws,  but  the  power 
of  entrusting  their  execution  to  the  Government  of  its 
choice?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  pledged,  as  they  consider  themselves,  to 
accept  whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  may  call  Home  Rule,  are 
so  dead  to  all  feeling  for  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
Parliament  as  to  decree  the  abject  surrender  of  its  own 
power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  having,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  national 
claims  of  Irish  members,  established  a  national  Irish  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  in  Dublin,  proceeds  by  other  clauses  *  of 
his  Bin  to  prescribe  their  functions  and  to  limit  their  powers. 
The  national  Legislature  is  forbidden  to  legislate  in  respect 
of  the  naval  or  military  forces,  or  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
or  with  respect  to  trade  outside  Ireland,  or  to  the  establish- 
ment or  endowment  of  religion.  That  Legislature  is  not  to 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  or  take  away  private  property  from  its  owner 
without  just  compensation,  and  any  law  made  by  the  Iriah 
Legislature  in  contravention  of  these  '  exceptions  and  restrio- 
^  tions '  shall  be  void.  In  other  words,  any  person  may  be 
deprived  of  life  and  liberty  by  Irish  Act,  or  by  process  in 
pursuance  thereof.  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  upon 
what  principle  a  national  Legislature  is  to  be  forbidden  to 

*  Clauses  3  and  4. 
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raise  a  Yolanteer  corps,  to  establish  a  Church,  or  to  regulate 
its  trade.  No  British  colony  claims  national  privileges. 
Yet  these  are  powers  which  every  British  colony  enjoys. 
We  are  not,  however,  concerned  for  the  moment  with  the 
principle  or  the  merit  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  restrictions,  but 
solely  with  their  efficacy.  Clauses  3  and  4  contemplate  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Legislature  passing  Acts  ultra  viresy  and 
therefore  assume  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  give  assent 
to  such  measures.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  establishes, 
arms,  and  subsidises  a  Volunteer  force  of  50,000  men.  To 
s^g^st  this  is  not  to  impute  any  extraordinary  wickedness 
to  the  Irish  people,  but  merely  to  foresee  on  the  part  of 
their  new  national  Legislature  a  very  natural  and  probable 
step.  Such  an  Act  would  be  void  under  the  clause  already 
quoted,  and  would  doubtless  be  so  declared  by  the  learned 
judges  of  the  Privy  Council  in  London.  But  would  that 
much  matter?  The  Irish  Ministry,  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  the  Irish  people  support  the  validity  of  the  Irish  Volun- 
teer Act,  or  it  would  not  have  been  passed.  The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  will  say  that  the  Act  is 
void,  and  the  British  Ministry  that  it  is  wicked.  Troops 
may  be  sent  to  Ireland,  but  if  they  are  to  be  employed 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Irish  people,  that 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  calling  out  of  soldiers  to 
support  *  the  civil  arm/  and,  in  fact,  means  war,  and  nothing 
else,  between  England  and  Ireland.  Might  not  our  states- 
men usefully  turn  their  attention  to  the  best  method  of 
preventing  what  is  Ulegal  from  taking  place  at  all?  Consti- 
tutional theorists  may  think  it  sufficient  to  record  in  advance 
in  the  Statute-book  the  illegality  of  any  Act  creating  an 
Irish  Volunteer  force.  Let  these  gentlemen  rest  assured  that, 
were  that  force  once  created,  illegally  or  not,  ite  existence 
would  be  a  fact  quite  as  important  as  any  judicial  decision  to 
the  effect  that  the  Act  creating  it  was  void ! 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment representing  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  have  no 
instruments  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  its  will  (except  Custom 
House  officers  at  the  ports,  and  the  army),  the  supremacy 
given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  British  over  the  Irish 
Government  will  be  a  mere  paper  supremacy,  and  will  prove 
in  practice  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

Leaving  aside,  however,  the  questions  of  conflict  that 
must  arise  between  the  two  Parliaments  representing  the 
two  *  Nations'  and  their  respective  Governments,  let  us 
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examine  whether  ihe  Ixkb  Trfgliiliii  w  s  Skd^  «d 

legiilation  results  beoefidil  to 

f avoor  the  creation  of  an  Bub  FgriiBM  lai  sacKe,  it  is  to 

be  presamed,  that  sodi  a  Pi 

juster  laws,  and  hbws  more  fikd^tooaaiaoeto 

of  the  Irish  people,  than  can  be  hoped  for  fro«  the  Fufia- 

ment  of  the  XJnit^  Emgdom.     What  eiiJeocje  is  tliere  in 

the  parliamentarj  action  or  in  the  Iwhukimi    iaaide   or 

outside  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  majori^  of  Irish 

members  that  thej  possess  larger  political 

higher  standard  of  justice,  than  the  aTenge 

at  Westminster  P    ^niat  thej  are  more  eztrafagast  in  thor 

views,  more  violent  in  spirit  and  in  language,  than  ordiBazy 

English  representatives,  is  certain,  and  hitfafirto  exizmTagaaoe 

aiidviolonce  have  not  been  accounted  marks  of  statesmanship. 

But  oven  were  the  Nationalist  Irish  memboB  distingaiahed 

boyond  other  men  for  their  character,  their  pmdenoe,  and 

tlioif  wisdom,  an  Irish  Parliament  would  still  lack  the  power 

uudor  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  and  under  eii sting  conditions  in 

1  upland,   though  it  had  the  intelligence  and  the  will,  to 

ai'oompliali  for  Ireland  one  tithe  of  tiie  good  work  which  the 

Unitoil  IWIiament  is  capable  of  achieving. 

In  no  oountrv  of  the  world  has  legislation  for  the  benefit 
ivf  tho  poort>r  classes  of  the  communitj  been  carried  so  fiur 
an  it  hm  bi^eu  in  Ireland  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
^yt>ry  pix>vinoo  of  Ireland  thousands  of  tenant-farmers  have 
btHui  turiunl  into  actual  proprietors  of  the  lands  they  occupy, 
without  any  coat,  oven  temporarily,   to  themselves.     This 

Iu\HH^a  is  Unng  carried  out  steadily  and  successfully.  How 
^iMi  it  Ihh^u  |H)adible  to  cause  so  large  a  transformation  in  the 
»Y«tom  of  land-oooupation  in  Ireland?  It  has  only  been 
|H\«AibU^  and  it  will  only  continue  possible,  because  the 
U\>Yt^rnuu*nt  of  Irt^liuid,  hitherto  the  Government  of  the 
Tuit^nl  King\lom»  onjoys  good  credit,  and  can  borrow  money 
at  «\\oh  II  low  ratt>  of  interest  as  to  be  able  to  lend  to  the 
h'tah  ti^nant  at  a  ratv  of  interest  which  will  be  the  equivalent 
ivf  hU  ftxnuor  nn\t  and  contribute  to  a  sinking  fund  as  welL 
TUi«  i«  but  a  sinotle  instance  out  of  many  where  Ireland,  the 
iHHUw  \HiuntTY,  hm  b<»nefited  to  an  untold  degree  from  the 
hy^i  ti\M  it  has  oigoytnl  the  common  purse,  and  the  credit  in 
i\\^  lUvuxt^jMuarkvt^  of  tho  rioher  country  with  which  it  has 
Wii  uuit^U  Iri'laiuU  i»  i^*^if  <^I1  of  turbulent  elements, 
a^d  divide!  by  bitt^  <W\'ti\xu»  ttiKnal,  religious,  and  political, 
has  itaintH)  scarc^y  kvM  Ctova  the  feet  that  its  Government, 
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l^eing  one  with  that  of  England^  lias  been  strong  enough  to 
inaintain  order  and  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  new  Government  of  Ireland  must,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  a  weak  Grovemment,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  hope  to  enjoy  the  credit  which  attaches  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  But  when  we  remember,  as 
it  is  our  duty  to  do,  who  are  the  men  who  will  compose  the 
Irish  Government  at  Dublin ;  when  we  call  to  mind  that  they 
are  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  fraudulent  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, that  many  of  them  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
pay  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  that  their  leaders  have  been  found 
by  an  impartial  tribunal  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  great 
conspiracy  to  establish  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Irish  people,  what  possible  prospect  can  there  be  that  such 
a  Government  can  enjoy  any  credit  at  all,  or  be  able  wisely 
and  peacefully  to  govern  the  discordant  and  jarring  factions 
of  which  that  people  is  composed  ? 

It  is  becoming  evident  to  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
Bill,  that  it  is  not  only  from  the  clashing  of  British  and  Irish 
interests  and  feelings  that  difficulty  and  confusion  will  arise 
from  its  provisions.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  his  new  nation  will  be  able  to  stand 
upright  at  all  without  leaning  on  its  powerfal  neighbour. 
What  is  to  be  the  financial  position  of  Ireland  after  it  has 
acquired  the  national  privilege  of  a  separate  treasury,  the 
dignity  of  possessing  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
glory  of  annual  Budgets  ?  Customs  duties  are  reserved  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament  alone.  They  are  to  be  imposed  by 
Parliament,  to  be  collected  by  Imperial  officers,  and  to  be 
paid  into  the  Imperial  Treasury.  This  revenue  is  taken  as 
the  equivalent  for  the  sum  now  paid  by  Ireland  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  expenditure  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Gladstone 
this  year  puts  the  whole  Imperial  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  59,000,000Z.,  and  the  Irish  contribution  towards 
it  at  something  between  4  and  5  per  cent.  The  net  income 
from  Irish  Customs  is  2,370,000i.  Upon  this  revenue  the 
Imperial  Treasury  will  *  lay  hands,'  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's 
expression  ;  it  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  near  the  Irish 
Exchequer,  and  it  will  be  employed  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Empire.  When  the  House  of  Commons  gets  into 
Committee  these  figures  will  be  threshed  out.  At  present  it 
need  only  be  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1893  puts  the  total 
Imperial  expenditure  very  considerably  less  than  he  put  it 
in  1886,  whilst  he  also  very  largely  diminishes  the  propor- 
tion of  contribution  which  Ireland  should  pay  towards  it. 
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Trelaod's  share  in  1886  of  the  whole  bnrden  be  pnt  at  one- 
fifbeenth,  which  proportion  of  69,000,000/.  would  giTe 
3,933,333L,  instead  of  2,370,0002.,  the  sum  he  now  propoaea. 
Against  this  financial  proposal  of  the  Bill  Irish  Home  Rule 
members  are  loudly  uplifting  their  Toices.  Not  only  would 
one-fiftieth  of  the  Imperial  burdens  be,  according  to  them, 
an  ample  contribution  for  Ireland  to  niake ;  but  the  method  I 

of  annexing  Irish  Customs  to  the  British  Treasury  is  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  Irish  national  sentiment,  and  so  is  the 
refiexion  that  if  the  Irish  Customs  revenue  were  to  increase, 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  increase  would  go  into  British 
pockets.  The  transfer  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Irish  Customs 
to  the  British  Exchequer,  in  lieu  of  any  other  contribution, 
would  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Groyemment,  and  of 
the  whole  Irish  people,  to  encourage  contraband  trade, 
instead  of  repressing  it.  To  defraud  a  foreign  government 
of  its  dues  would  in  their  eyes  be  no  moral  offence.  The 
nature  of  the  Irish  coast,  the  habits  of  the  peasantry,  and 
the  absence  of  restraining  power  would  all  favour  smuggling; 
and  contraband  tobacco,  tea,  or  foreign  spirits  once  landed 
in  Ireland  could  be  freely  exported  to  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  unless  a  line  of  custom  houses  were  re-established 
between  the  two  islands. 

Excise  duties,  again,  are  to  be  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  alone,  but  they  are  to  be  collected  and  managed  by 
the  Irish  Government,  and  to  form  part  of  the  public  revenue 
of  Ireland.  Should  these  duties  be  increased  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  increase  of  revenue  thence  arising  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  Treasury;  if  they  be 
reduced,  the  loss  to  the  Irish  Treasury  is  to  be  made  good 
by  the  payment  of  an  equal  sum  to  Ireland  out  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  Thus  the  Imperial  Parliament  reserves 
to  itself  by  the  Bill  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Customs  and  the 
whole  revenue  from  increased  Excise  duties  ;  for  the  former 
it  possesses  the  security  belonging  to  the  actual  collection  of 
the  funds,  for  the  latter  it  will  practically  be  in  the  position 
of  an  unsecured  creditor,  and  will  receive  the  revenue  as 
soon  as  the  Irish  Treasury  pays  it  Postage  rates  are  also 
to  be  under  the  Imperial  Parliament  alone,  whilst  the 
management  and  control  of  the  Post  Office  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  Administration.  With  the  exception  of 
Customs,  Excise,  and  postage,  the  Irish  Legislature  may 
impose  upon  Irishmen  what  taxes  it  pleases.  The  Irish 
balance-sheet  will  stand  as  follows : — 
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£ 
*1.  Excise  contributed 
by  Ireland  (exclu- 
sive of  licenses)     .  8,220,000 
2.  Local  taxes 

a.  Stamp 

duties  £755,000 

b.  Income- 
tax        .  560,000 

c.  Excise 
licenses  190,000 

1,495,000 

8.  Postal   revenue     .      740,000 

4.  Crown  lands  .        66,000 

5.  Miscellaneous 

revenue     .         .      140,000 


£5,660,000 


1.  Civil  government 
charges  (exclusive  of 
Constabtdary,  <&c., 
charge  and  salary  of 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but 
inclusive  of  local 
charges  met  out 
of  local  taxation 
revenue) 

2.  Collection  of  Inland 
Revenue. 

3.  Postal  services 

4.  Contribution  to  Im- 
perial Constabulary, 

(xC*  •  •  • 


8,210,000 

160,000 
790,000 


Surplus 


1,000,000 

5,160,000 
.     500,000 

£5,660,000 


This  table  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  financial  stability 
of  the  new  Irish  nation  is  to  be  based  upon  the  revenue 
drawn  from  alcoholic  drinks.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at 
Ealing,  put  the  matter  concisely  and  correctly  in  declaring 
that  ^  Ireland  could  only  remain  solvent  so  long  as  she  was 
^  drunk.'  The  total  amount  which  Ireland  will  have  to  raise 
annually  to  meet  Imperial  and  annual  charges  together, 
and  to  leave  her  a  fair  balance,  will  be  8,030,000!.,  out  of 
which  the  revenues  from  Customs,  Excise,  and  Crown  lands, 
amounting  to  5,655,000!.,  are  drawn  from  sources  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  The  Post  Office  in 
Ireland  produces  a  loss  of  50,000i.  a  year;  but  it  will  not  be 
within  the  power  of  the  Irish  Legislature  to  alter  the  rates 
of  postage.  Were  it  attempted  to  impose  such  a  scheme  of 
finance  upon  any  self-governing  British  colony,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  would  not  at  once  repudiate  the  British 
connexion  and  declare  its  own  independence.  With  all 
colonies.  Customs  duties  are  a  favourite  source  of  revenue, 
but  Customs  and  Excise  can  hardly  be  left  under  the  control 
of  different  authorities.  English  statesmen  dare  not  give 
power  over  Customs  to  an  Insh  Government ;  hence  these 
two  great  sources  of  revenue   are  to  be  kept  xmder  the 

*  Parliamentary  Return  showing  the  effect  of  the  financial  proposals 
of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  as  regards  Ireland,  on  the  basis  of 
the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1892-8. 
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exclusive  control  of  tlie  Imperial  Parliament — ^that  is  to  say, 
that  nearly  tliree-fonrths  of  the  eight  millions  of  revenue 
raised  from  Irish  sources  will  be  levied  by  the  authority  of 
the  British,  not  of  the  Irish,  Parliament. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  these  proposals  on  British 
Finance  ?  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  impossible  to  alter 
the  customs  duties  of  the  Kingdom  without  at  the  same 
time  modifying  the  financial  relations  between  England  and 
Ireland.  La  case  of  war,  the  Irish  customs  revenue  vrill^  no 
doubt,  fall  off,  and  where  out  of  Irish  sources  is  the  Imperial 
(Government  to  raise  an  increased  revenue?  As  we  have 
seen,  the  income-tax  at  sixpence  produces  a  little  over  half 
a  million.  There  are  but  100,000  income-tax  payers  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland!  Moreover,  is  it  not  certain  that  an 
increased  income-tax  imposed  by  '  supreme  authority,*  and 
an  increased  excise  duty,  both  imposed  upon  Irishmen,  not 
by  their  own  Parliament,  but  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
collected  by  the  Irish  Grovernment,  will  produce  a  maximum 
of  discontent  and  a  minimum  of  cash  ?  Looked  at  either 
from  the  British  or  the  Irish  standpoint,  the  financial  pro- 
posals of  the  Bill  are  impossible  and  absurd. 

Hitherto  one  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  Ireland 
has  arisen  from  the  land  question.  In  the  Bill,  that  question 
is  to  be  settled  by  ignoring  it  for  three  years !  As  has  been 
said,  Mr.  Gladstone's  hopes  do  not  go  beyond  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  which  provides  that  for  three  years  tiie  *  Irish 
^  Legislature  shall  not  pass  an  Act  respecting  the  relations 
^  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  the  sale,  purchase,  or  letting  of 
^  land.'  After  that  the  deluge !  Or  is  it  intended  that,  having 
settled  the  Irish  question  by  passing  the  present  Bill,  the 
British  Parliament  is  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  following 
three  years  in  settling  on  a  permanent  basis  the  most  indis- 
putably Irish  of  all  Irish  affairs  P 

If,  as  regards  its  government  and  its  political  institutions, 
Ireland  is  to  be  cut  adrift  from  Great  Britain,  it  behoves 
statesmen  to  see  that  the  new  ^  nation '  should  at  least  start 
in  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium ;  that  in  Ireland  there 
should  be,  to  begin  with,  at  all  events,  a  fur  prospect  of  an 
established  Government  being  formed,  a  Government  which 
would  enjoy  general  support,  stand  high  in  the  public  credit, 
and  receive  the  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  of  Irishmen  of 
all  ranks  and  creeds. 

To  turn  the  whole  political  and  social  condition  of  Ireland 
upside  down  at  the  very  moment  that  Ireland  is  entering  on 
its  career  of  '  nationhood '  is  an  act,  not  of  statesmanship. 
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but  of  political  insanitj.  In  no  country  of  the  world  was  a 
permanent  democratic  Qovemment  ever  formed  upon  such  a 
foundation  as  that  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  building. 
Everything  in  Ireland  connected  with  property,  with  indus- 
trial prosperity,  with  commercial  success,  is,  in  its  own  in- 
terest, in  violent  antagonism  to  the  proposed  Constitution. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  Ireland  hardly  required  to  learn 
from  the  evidence  given  by  recent  deputations  to  British 
statesmen,  the  unanimity  of  abhorrence  with  which  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  regarded  in  Ireland  itself,  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  professionid  agitators,  the  priests,  and  the  peasantry. 
The  leading  merchants,  bankers,  shipowners,  shipbuilders, 
lawyers,  stockbrokers,  brewers,  distillers,  directors  of  railway 
companies,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  great  linen  industry 
of  the  North,  speak  with  a  single  voice.  It  is  no  longer  the 
voice  of  Ulster  only,  of  Protestantism  only,  that  is  crying  to 
British  ears  for  justice — for  protection  in  the  maintenance 
for  all  classes  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland  of  those  political  privi- 
leges which  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  enjoy.  There  have 
been  great  popular  demonstrations  in  Limerick,  in  Waterford, 
in  Cork,  as  well  as  in  Dublin,  against  the  Bill.  And  yet 
there  are  in  England  feeble  folk  who  say,  *  Let  us  pass  this 

*  Bill ;  it  is  high  time  that  the  question  should  be  settled ! ' 
Have  Englishmen  yet  to  learn  that  the  cowardly  abandon- 
ment of  duty,  the  base  desertion  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  their 
hour  of  peril,  are  not  the  means  by  which  they  can  win  for 
themselves  immunity  from  future  trouble  ?  Whatever  men 
may  think  as  to  the  expediency  or  the  reverse,  as  to  the  right 
or  the  wrong  of  Home  Bule,  it  is  now  clear  that  to  discard 
the  principle  of  political  union  with  Great  Britain,  and  to 
rest  the  future  government  of  Ireland  on  the  support  of 
priests  and  peasantry,  is  to  send  to  Ireland,  ^  not  peac'e,  but  a 

*  sword.'  The  Prime  Minister  is  fond  of  expatiating  upon  the 
selfishness  that  has  in  past  ages  marked  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land toward  Ireland ;  and  history  undoubtedly  records  many 
occasions  upon  which  English  rulers  have  used  Ireland  as  an 
instrument  for  advancing  their  own  political,  perhaps  even 
their  personal,  aims.  But  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
history  have  the  interests  of  Ireland  been  more  recklessly 
bartered  for  political  support  by  an  English  party  leader 
than  they  have  been  in  recent  years  by  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self. The  necessities  of  English  party  warfare  have  out- 
weighed the  needs  of  poor  Ireland  with  an  English  statesman. 

*  Perish  Ireland,'  but  let  Mr.  Gladstone  triumph  at  the  polls ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  mark  of  the  mischief  already  caused  by 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  '  great  betrayal '  that  honest  men  and  sober 
citizens  should  be  obliged  seriously  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  having  to  maintain  their  elementary  privileges  as  British 
citizens  by  force  of  arms.     During  last  summer,  immediately 
before  the  Greneral  Election,  a  very  remarkable  message  was 
sent  by  the  loyalists  of  Ulster — a  majority,  be  it  remembered, 
of  that  Province — to  their  British  fellow-subjects.    These  men 
were  in  earnest,  and  they  have  since  been  joined  in  their  re- 
monstrance  by  whatever  ^prosperous.  orde.iy.  and  progre«a.e 
in  the  other  Provinces  of  Ireland.   They  were  acting  constitu- 
tionally in  plainly  stating  their  thoughts  to  the  British  elec- 
torate before  they  went  to  the  poll.  Would  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  treated  the  electors  with  equal  honesty,  with  equal  regard 
to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  !     The  message  con- 
tained a  solemn  warning.     It  declared  that  they  recognised 
their  allegiance  as  British  subjects  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  owed 
allegiance  also  ;  that  though  they  might  disapprove  legisla- 
tion passed  by  that  Parliament,  as  good  subjects  they  would 
feel  bound  to  obey  it ;  but  that  were  that  Parliament  to  pro- 
ceed so  far  as  to  abdicate  its  authority,  and  to  attempt  to 
transfer  its  rights  of  government  to  some  mockery  of  a  Par- 
liament and  Government  in  Dublin,  they  would  ignore  the 
latter  altogether :  they  would  not  send  representatives  to  it, 
they  would  disregard  its  authority,  and  repudiate  its  claim 
to  their  obedience.    It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  action  of  Parliament,  that  the  wisdom  and  honour  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  not  suffer  the  blind  infatuation  of 
the  Prime  Minister  to  plunge  Ireland  into  civil  war.     The 
language  of  the  loyalists  of  Ireland  means,  under  certain 
circumstances,  resistance;    and    resistance  most  assuredly 
means  for  them  victory.     No  Government  of  Great  Britain 
which  ventured  to  send  troops  to   Ireland  to  force  Irish 
citizens  to  surrender  their  rights  of  political  equality  with 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  could  exist  for  a  single  day. 
But  are  these  rights  really  to  be  secured  to  Irish  loyalists  at 
the  cost  only  of  civil  war  ?    That  is  a  question  which,  for 
the  time  being,  it  is  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  answer  ; 
later  it  may  be,  though  we  hope  not,  for  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  ultimately  for  the  British  people.     Should  Irish  loyalists 
be  forced  into  resistance,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  they 
will  be  fighting  for  what  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  have 
always  thought  to  be  worth  fighting  for,  and  not  till  after 
thev  have  exhausted  every  constitutional  means  of  making 
their  righteous  claim  heard. 
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The  right  to  claim  obedience  from  subjects  involves  the 
^uty  to  extend  to  them  protection,  whether  it  is  a  monarch 
or  a  Parliament  that  makes  the  claim.  No  monarch  has  the 
moral  right  to  transfer  to  others  the  allegiance  his  subjects 
owe  to  him.  If  such  a  transference  is  a^mpted,  it  will  be 
for  tlie  new  Sovereign,  not  for  the  old  one,  to  enforce  the 
new  sovereignty,  if  he  can.  Mr.  Balfour,  then,  was  right  in 
using  plain  language  at  Belfast,  and  in  declaring  that  *  every 

*  rational  and  sober  man  would  say  that  what  was  justifiable 
"*  against  a  tyrannical  king  might  under  certain  circumstances 

*  be  justifiable  against  a  tyrannical  majority.*  Whether  ques- 
tions such  as  these  are  to  remain  *  academic '  only,  the 
electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  will,  before  many  months 
are  over,  be  called  upon  to  decide. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  and  out  of  Parliament  about 
clause  9  of  the  Bill,  which  provides  for  the  retention  at 
Westminster  of  eighty  Irish  members,  that  it  need  not  be 
discussed  at  length  here.  So  wild,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  humiliating  a  proposal,  was  surely  never  before  seriously 
made  by  any  British  Ministry.  The  Irish  Parliament  is  to 
choose  and  control  the  Executive  Government  of  Ireland 
without  the  interference  of  British  representatives,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  to  send  eighty  members  to  Westminster  to 
assist  in  choosing  and  controlling  the  Executive  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  The  choice  of  the  British  Ministry  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  factor  in  deciding  the  character 
of  the  legislation  to  be  passed  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 
enough,  it  seems,  to  grant  Ireland  the  '  management  of  its 
^  own  affairs.'  Ireland  is  to  have  also  a  casting  vote  in  the 
management  of  ours.  The  practical  difficulty,  indeed  the 
impossibility,  of  working  the  *  In-and-ont '  scheme  contained 
in  clause  9  of  the  Bill  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  who 
has  had  any  experience  of  our  parliamentary  system.  Parlia- 
mentary government  through  tiie  instrumentality  of  a '  double 
*  majority '  is  impracticable,  and  the  public  are  looking 
forward  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with  amusement,  to  the 
speeches  with  which  Home  Bule  statesmen  are  about  to 
defend  so  singular  a  plan.  Grotesque  indeed  is  thia  project 
for  ^  dementing '  the  House  of  Commons,  and  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Ireland  this  scheme,  which  involves  the 
establishment  of  a  third  parliamentary  electorate,  seems 
scarcely  less  ludicrous. 

There  is  to  be  in  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  a  specially 
constructed  electorate  to  choose  the  forty-eight  councillors, 
the  present  House  of  Commons  electorate  to  choose  the  one 
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hundred  and  three  members  of  the  LegialatiTe  AiAemblj, 
and  the  same  electorate,  though  distributed  in  differentlj 
arranged  constituencies,  to  choose  the  eighty  members  who 
are  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons*  It  is  not  without 
interest  that  we  observe  that  the  sacred  principle  of  'one 
*  man  one  Yote '  has  been  forgotten,  since  the  20L  ratepayer 
Totes  for  a  member  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  for  the  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  who  is  the  sole  representatiTe 
of  his  poorer  friend.  It  is  a  little  difficult  seriously  to  con* 
template  the  election  of  these  eighty  senators,  who  are  to  be 
selected  by  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  as  their  representatives, 
not  on  Insh,  but  on  foreign,  colonial,  Indian,  and  other 
Imperial  questions ! 

Thus  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  attempt  to  gpunt  '  national 
^  autonomy  *  to  Ireland  on  examination  breaks  down  as  com- 
pletely and  hopelessly  as  did  his  first.  His  Bill  involves 
the  oppression  of  Ulster  and  of  the  loyal  minority  in  Ireland, 
and  iheir  deprivation  of  the  ordinary  civil  privileges  enjoyed 
by  Englishmen.  It  involves  a  scheme  of  finance  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  national  requirements  of  Ireland,  and 
certain  to  create  difficulties  of  an  acute  kind  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain.  It  leaves  entirely  unsettled  the  difficulties 
connected  with  Irish  land,  and  it  introduces  into  the  Par- 
liamentary system  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  an 
element  of  confusion  which  would  inevitably  produce  dead- 
lock. The  notion  that  Home  Rule  was  to  be  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  difficulty  has  been  abandoned  even  by 
Home  Rulers;  whilst  everyone  now  perceives  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  would  be  to  create 
in  Ireland  a  complete  social  revolution,  in  all  probability 
involving  civil  war. 

Why,  then,  should  these  things  be  ?  Who  wants  Home 
Eule?  Outside  Ireland,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  public  man  advocating 
Home  Role  as  if  he  cared  for  it.  The  constituencies  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  manifest  no  interest  in  its 
favour.  No  meetings  are  called  to  support  the  Bill.  Party 
gatherings  of  Gladstonians  have,  of  course,  been  held,  yet  at 
hardly  any  of  these  have  the  merits  of  that  Bill  been  the 
chief  topic  of  the  speeches  made.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
great  demonstration  after  another  against  the  Bill  has 
taken  place.  Never  in  recent  times  have  so  many  meetings 
been  held  against  any  proposal  of  any  Government.  In 
hundreds  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Great  Britain  men 
during  the  last  three  weeks  have  been  meeting  together  to 
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protest  their  abhorrence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure.     Even 
more  striking  is  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  itself.    The 
agitation,  the  zeal,  the  speeches,  the  public  meetings,  appear 
to  be  entirely  against  Home  Bule.     Irish  Nationalist  mem- 
bers   sbrink    from    appealing,   even  in  Ireland,  to  public 
opinion.     Probably,  were  they  to  attempt  *  demonstrations  * 
on  their  side,  they  *  would  demonstrate  *  only  that  they  had 
with,  them  a  party  whose  sole  element  of  solidity  consisted 
of  the  priests  and  the  peasantry.     The  remarkable  fall  in 
Irish  stocks  and  securities  which  was  caused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  was  an  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Irish  propertied  classes.     In  the  trying 
and  exciting  period  of  the  great  Beform  agitation  of  1831- 
1882,  it  was  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  the  BiU  which  sent 
down  the  Funds.    It  was  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which   caused  a  run  upon  the   Bank  of  England.      The 
carrying  through  Parliament  of  fundamental  constitutional 
chang'es  has  never  yet  been  effected  against  such  overwhelm- 
ing   manifestations  of  public  opinion.     The  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  if  such  he  is  to  be  styled,  cares  nothing  for 
public  opinion  so  long  as  he  can  count  a  majority  of  votes. 
So    far  as  the  second  reading  of  this  iniquitous  Bill  is 
concerned,  deep  as  will  be  the  discredit  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  will  doubtless  have  his  way.     That  House  has 
already  surrendered  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  whole  of  its 
time.      Have  the  majority  surrendered  to  him  also  their 
whole  judgement,  independence,  and  courage  9     It  remains 
to  be  seen.     It  is  bad  enough  that  men  should  have  pledged 
themselves  to  the  support  of  a  policy  even  whilst  it  was 
studiously  concealed  from  them.   It  will  be  degrading  indeed 
if,  in  the  practical  discussions  of  Committee,  members  con- 
sider themselves  as  no  more  than  counters  in  their  leader's 
hand. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  with  Unionists  the 
objection  to  a  Home  Bule  Bill  can  never  be  a  mere  objection 
to  this,  that,  or  the  other  detail  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  whole  party  when  he  declared  that 
the  question  with  him  was  not  one  of  a  little  more,  or  of  a 
little  less,  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin.  He  objected  to  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Irish  Parliament  altogether. 
The  discussion  of  details  is,  however,  the  best  method  of 
bringing  home  to  many  minds  the  hopelessness  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  attempting  to  carry  out. 
Above  all,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  facts, 
and  with  men.     It  is  childish  or  senile  to  suppose  that  the 
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SAVE  MONEY  SK; 


scribing  through  our  authorized 
agency  for  all  American  and 
Foreign  Periodicals.  If  you  want 
any  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Paper 
or  Review,  or  a  Periodical  of  any 
kind  published  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  in  English  or  a  Foreign 
language,  write  to  us  and  we  can 
save  you  both  time  and  money  in 
ipaking  your  subscription. 

Our  Mutual  Rate  Catalogue 
contains  a  selected  list  of  popular 
periodicals  at  much  reduced 
prices.  Sent,  post  free,  to  all 
mentioning  this  publication. 

IDTDAL  SUBSCRIPTION  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


INCORPORAXBD  1847* 


PeQD  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Gompany, 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

$18,551,388.00 

3,465,68900 

The  Policy  Contracts  of  this  Company  embrace  all  the  liberal  features  of  ev«y 
ther    They  become  Incontestable  two  years  from  date.     They  are  absolutely 
NoN-roRPEiTABLE,theentire"  reserve  "at  lapse  being  applied  either  to  the  Extkh- 
sioN  of  the  original  sum  insured,  or  to  the  purchase  of  PAtD-i;p  insurance. 
CASH    VALVES    CVARANTBBD, 


Gross  Assbts, 
Surplus, 


EDWARD  M.  NEEDLES.  Presidont. 


Aavtrtinmg  iJefartmatt. 


TRemington 


THE  history  of  the  Remington  shows  a  steadily  rising  tide  of  popular- 
ity and  success.      It  is  absolutely   unrivalled   for  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  first-class  writing-machine, 

la  )SSo,  five  jtears  after  the  fiisl  Rbmihcton  Tvpkwbiters  regularly  made  by 
machineiy  were  first  pul  upon  the  markel.  ouly  l.ooo  machines  had  been  sold.  The 
public  were  slow  lo  realize  the  value  of  the  invention. 

By  iSSz  the  number  had  Increased  to  3,300  machines. 

Id  1885  live  thousand  machines  were  sold. 

In  1690  sates  had  increased  to  30,000  machines  per  annum. 

In  1893  wc  find  our  standing  orders  to  our  factory  for  too  machines  per  day  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  constantly  Increasing  demand 


SEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  337  Broadway,  New  York. 


Works  by  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  M.D 

M.R.CP..  M.R.C.8., 

LA  TE  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  I-REE  HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

NenraJieia  and  Kindred  DU«Baea  of  the  Nerroas  Byfltem :    Their  Nature,  Causi 

and  Trealmenl.     Atso  a  Series  of  Cajes.  preceded  by  an  Analytical  Exposition  ol  them,  e: 

emplifylng  the  Principles  and  Practice  of   Neuro-Dynamic  Medicine.     8vo,  cloth,  price  14 

U.  B.—  Thi  Serin  <•/  Ctuit,  frtcidtd  if  an  Analytical  Elpcsilisn  c/  Iktm.maf  it  Aad  lipa'jltly 

Chloroform  »iid  Other  Anwathetici :    Their  History  and  Use  during  Chiidbinb.     8v. 

prkc  ,,. 
Se»-8ickneBB,  and  How  to  Prevent  It :    An  Explanation  of  Its  Nature  and  Successfi 

Treatment  through  the  Agency  of  ihe  Nervous  System.  Third  Edition,  [yx  frtpar/ilion 
Cholera  Carable:    A   Demonairailon  of   the  Causes,  Noo-Cootagiousness,   and  Successli 

Trealment  of  ti.e  Disease.     Demy  8vo,  price  5s. 
Dla^rhma  and  Cholera;  Their  Nature.  Origin  and  Treatment  through  the  Agency  ol  tl 

Neivous  Sysiem.     Second  erlition.  enlarged,  8vo.  cloth.  7s.  6d. 
Cases    of  Dlarrhcea    and    Cholera   Treated   Successfully  through  the   Agency   ol    il 

NtrvDUs  System.      Bvo.  is.  6d. 

Professor  Brown-SI^:QUARD,  in  opening  hii  liclurti  "  On  the  h'tcent  AJvatices  of  Our  Knett 
edge  in  tit  Dia^oiis  and  T  lalmrni  of  Eunetienal  Nervous  AffeclioHs"  (ire  -  Tie  Lanctt 
fitSruary  10,  i366).  said :  '■  Dr.  Chapman  relates  fatts  which  drservc  to  attract  the  attention  < 
the  prolessLon.  We  are  not  frequently  enough  surcesslui  In  our  treatment  at  neuroses  to  nrglc 
means  which,  according  lo  his  statements,  have  cuied  so  many  cases  of  epilepsy  or  of  olhi 
nervous  affections.  Il  Is  10  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  physicians  of  large  hospitals  will  give  a  fa 
trial  to  the  means  he  proposes,  and  ascertain  the  real  value  of  cold  applications  to  the  spin-  ; 


i.L  jT+Iammonbs 


Buffalo   Lithia   Water. 

NATURE'S  GREAT  REMEDY   FOR   EXCESS  OF 
URtC  ACID   IN   THE   BLOOD. 

Its  especial  value  tn  Nervous  Prostra- 
tion and  other  Nervous  Diseases  com- 
plicated with  Litheamia.  In  such  cases 
it  accomplishes  astonishing;  results,  af- 
ter a  failure  of  the  carbonate  of  lithia, 
the  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  other 
so-called  solvents  of  uric  acid. 

It  evidently  then  possesses  some 
extraordinary    virtue    apart    from 

that  ascribed  to  Lithia. 


Km  Rttmlivt  U  tJu  BHffatt  LHkU  WWn 
Gtntral  U.  S.  Army  irilirid). /trmtrly 
tmuS^Lm,  UntvlT,Uf,/Nn  Y*rk. 

[IN   AN   ARTICLE  WIDELY  COPIED  INTO 
THE  LEADING  MEDICAL  JOUR- 
NALS IN  THR  COUNTRY:! 
"  Tbetc  i*  1  point  In  rcluioa  to  ibc  ibenwuij»l 
*«aicy   of    the    BUFFALO    LITHIA   WATER 


VOUS  PROSTRATION. 

epilepiy  (to  ur  noibinjr  q(  many  caK«  of  inMmiv) 
aacicomol  UKlCAClDlD  the  blood  iiaflcnob- 

diei  of  bii  p»°itntr'iht"Lrr&KAMIC*condiiton 


i«  uro,  hoirertr,  I  bcnn  to  t™« 
S  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATKR, 


oervoui  diKifa  under  my  ch*™*  In  which  II 
li  in  ucru  ol  URIC  ACID  In  the  blood.  I 
Ihe  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATSR  lo  lirfc  qt 


CERTAINLY  DOES  NOT,  I 
refer,  h»™  the  umc  eflecl       " 


■  BUFFALO  UTHIA 


J,  C..J» 


OUT,  RHEUMATIC   QOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  STONE   OF    THE    BlAdDER.   RENAL  OAL- 
OULI,  BRIGHT'B   tllBEASE   OF   THE   KIDNEYS,   NEURALOIAB.   NERVOUB   PROS- 
TRATION.  VARIOUS   FORMS  OF   DYSPEPSIA.   ETO.,   ETO.,    HAVE  THEIR 
ORIGIN  IN  AN   EXCESS  OF   URIO  AOID   IN  THE  BLOOD.     IT  QOES, 
THEN,   WITHOUT   SAVING   THAT    BUFFALO   LITHIA   WATER 
tS  A  POWERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT  IN  THESE  MALADIES. 


SPRINGS    OPEN    FOR    GUESTS    JIIKE    i. 


Water  in  Cases  of  One  Dozen.  THOMAS  F.    GOODE, 

Half-Gallon  Bottles,  t,    ji    t     r  ut.  •     c^    • 

«5.oo.  f.  o.  b.  Here.  Buffalo  Ltthta  Springs. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLETS  SENT  FREE.  Virginia. 


Advertising  Department. 


SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES. 


CAUFOIINIA. 

MARYLAND. 

Cauvoemia,  Ixtxngton. 

WuMhingt^n  CoIIm«.    A  flne  School  for  Ladies 
ABd  Gentlemen.    SeTerai  Courses  leadinir  to  Degrees. 
Good  Boarding  Halls  and  School-Buildings,  Delightful 
Clisate,  Thorough  Instruction,  Christian  Home.    For 
Catalofnic,  address                 J.  C.  Kbith«  President. 

Maryland,  Annapolis 

8t.  tfohn'M  College,    104th  session  commences  aisi 
September.    Bxc«4lent  freparatory  school  attached  f«M 
boys  ta  to  16.    Special  attention  given  to  the  preps ra 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  Naval  Academy. 
Address  the  President,  Thomas  Fell,  LI..D.,  PH.D 

DELAWARE. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

DaukWAmK,  Wiuminoton,  Franklin  Street. 

Thm  MUteB   Uebh'B  Bngliah,  French  and 
Qermmm  Bomrding  and  Imy  Hehool  for  young 
ladles  and  girls  reopens  September  aa,  1893. 

MoRTH  Carouna,  Rauugh. 

at,  Mary'e   Sehool  for  Oirls,    (Bsublisheo 
ih  184a.)    For  catalogue  address  the  Rector. 

Rav.  Bbnnbtt  Smbdbs.  A.M 

PCNNSVLt/ANIA. 

ILLINOI8. 

PSMNSYLVANIA,  ChAMBSRSBURG. 

Iixmois,  Chicago,  479  and  481  Dearborn  Avenue. 

GWI9'  Higher  School,    Sixteenth  year.    Board- 
ing and  Day  School.    English.  Clawical  and  Modern 
Language  Coorses.    Prepares  for  College. 

Miss  R.  S.  RlCB«                  n^.M«w.i» 
Miss  Maey  E.  Bb«dy.      P^napals. 

WiUon   College  for  Toung   Women,    Fift> 
miles  southwest  of  Harrisbur^,  in  famous  Cumberland 
Valley.    Border  climate,  avoiding  bleak  north,    faso 
per  year  for  board,  room,  etc.    llarge  Music  Collegf 
and  Art  School.    Handsome  Park,   Large  Buildings, 
Steam  Heat,  Gymnasium.    Address 

Rev.  J.  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  President. 

HAPPINESS  IN   HELL 

I  By  ST.  OEOBOE  MITABT. 
n.  By  the  BE7.  FATHEB  CLABK  S  J. 

NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 
December,  1892,  January,  1893. 


Price,  40  cents  each. 


LEtrMMD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 
981  Broadway,  New  York, 


BANKING    HOUSE    OF 

HENRY  CLEWS  &  CO., 

II.  13  &  15  BROAD  ST.,  opp.  N.  Y.  Slock  Exchange. 


Deposits  received  subject  to  check  on  demand.  In- 
terest allowed  on  daily  balances. 

Orders  executed  on  the  New  York  Stock,  Produce, 
Cotton  and  Coffee  Exchanges  ;  also  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. 


IN  THE  JANUARY  REVIEWS 

NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


Irvfltifr*s  'Kins:  I«ear't  a  Memr  Tradition. 

Hapiiiness  In  Hells  a  Reply 

Tli£^  priest  in  Politics 

A8i»ect«  of  Tennyson 


CONTEMPORARV   REVIEW. 


By  Edward  R.  Russell. 

by  ihe  Rev.  Father  Clarke,  S.J. 

By  Michael  Davitt. 

By  the  Editor. 


Ttae  Tsar  Alexander  III 

jomtraalism  as  a  Profession 

^Vlsy  Do  Men  Remain  c  Hristians?. 
Ttie  Social  Condition  of  I^abour... 


By  E.  B.  Lanin. 

By  M.  de  Blowitz. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowlc. 
By  E.  R.  L.  Gould. 


liVESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 


Time  Political  fMtuation 

jolitt  Greenleaf  Wbittier 

Xtie  Advantasres  of  a  Decimal  Coinage 
THe  Present  Position  in  Canada   


By  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P. 
Py  Mary  Negreponte. 


By  I.  H.  PerrjrCostc. 
.  .By  A'n< 


tuld  Haultain. 


FORTNIGHTLrV    REVIEIV. 

Ttie  Increase  of  Insanity A.  J.  Corbel. 

Tierra  Del  Puesro D.  R.  o'Suiiivan. 

Tlie  Deamess  of  Clieap  l«at>our David  F.  Schioss. 

Gliosts  and  Ttieir  Pliolos Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 


Price,  each,  postpaid.  40  cents. 


$10,000.00 

In  Cash  Bonus  Prizes. 

First  Prize, $3,000.00 

Second   Prize,              1,750.00 

Third  Prize,               1,250.00 

Fourth  Prize,                1,000.00 

Fifth  Prize,              800.00 

Sixth  Prize, 750.00 

Seventh  Prize,        .        .        .        .        .  500.00 

Ej^hth  Prize,      ---...  250.00 

Ninth  Prize,            .        .        .        .        .  200.00 

Tenth  Prize,        --.-..  150.00 

Eleventh  Prize,                 -         .         .         .  100.00 

Twelfth  Prize, 85.00 

Thirteenth  Prize.             ....  75.00 

Fourteenth  Prize,        ......  50.00 

Fifteenth  Prize.                ....  25.00 

Sixteenth  Prize, 1500 

$10,000.00 

fj.no  II  Knl.  in  any  event,  and  if  at:iivc,  it  ia  pmMblc  fur  jfa  lu  Kcurc  any  one  of  ibesc 
prim,  bul  only  one. 

laowi.'pRaillent  n  ""nioln  Nali<.nirB!rnk?N.  Y.,  ciiiirman!'u?"Frederitk  W.  Seward, 
Aw't  Secrcurr  of  SuK  Lincoln  Cabinel.  Hon.  B.  Picnii..  B..il.y.  Rditor  of  C/i.-  fMurrvr 
and  Cbairman  cI  N.V.  Slate  Board  o(  Civil  Service  Cummiuioners  >vill  judRC  in  Ihe  diitiibu. 
tion  o(  piK!.  l-or  (urtber  necesMry  particulars  send  tlaiop  IhU  Jiaur  for  our  •■  )>RtZB 
PROPOSITION." 

aODEY   PUBLISniNO   CO., 

31  Paric  Row,  New  York  Ctty. 
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